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1  HERE  are  three  descriptions  of  writers  to  whose  pens  the 
indancholy  loss  which  the  nation  has  lately  tustiuned  has  princi* 
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pally  gtvea  employment — the  bi<^Tapher,  the  preacher,  and  the 
poet.  vVe  hftTe  looked,  in  senenu,  with  no  great  success  among 
the  published  spedmens  in  each  of  these  d^artments  for 
Bomething  to  satisfy  our  own  minds.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
sennons  which  have  met  our  eye  have  made  a  beneficial  and 
^iritual  use  of  the  event;  and  some  which  have  met  our 
eare  have,  we  trust,  left  an  usefid  impreMion  upon  our  hearts. 
But  the  most  edifying  effect  of  the  saa  catastropne  is  the  testi- 
mony it  has  produce^  and  with  which  it  will  be  coupled  in  his- 
tory, ofthe  nationaland  universal  tribute  paid  to  domestic  worth 
in  princes,  and  the  moral  supremacy  of  virtuous  example.  Those 
who  are  aliVe  to  the  immense  inqwrtance  of  what  m  a  large  and 
political  sense  may  be  called  "  opinion "  in  the  actual  state  <^ 
this  country,  considered  with  reference  to  the  inquiring  activi^ 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  gigantic  ascendancy  of  the  press, 
will  do  josdce  to  the  importance  of  those  p^*t  conjunctures 
which  spread  the  sympathy  of  right  rdigious  reeling  throi^h  the 
land,  and  dinKise  the  people  as  one  man  to  recogmse  and  reve- 
rence the  clauns  of  gcK>dnes3  as  distinct  irotn  greatness  in  great 
and  illustrious  perstms.  Hie  only  thing  left  us  to  wish  in  this 
general  homage  done  to  virtue  ie,  that  the  claims  of  ccauiBtenc^ 
may  not  oitirely  be  fo^^tten ; — that  the  absnidity  may  be  SAt  vj 
the  elevated  part  of  the  nation  of  continuing  their  prefiM«nee  in 
practice  of  their  own  nlly  career  of  dissipation,  whilst  ike  tsar  is 
yet  Mlinc  for  the  loss  of  a  princess  whose  cxcdlenos  is  admitted 
by  all  to  Dave  been  conmriaed  in  this  short  statement— rdiat  the 
was  ha[^y  at  h(Hne,  and  made  home  hiq>py; — that  the  absurditr 
may  be  felt  of  praising  as  they  deserved  a  young  and  royu 
couple  for  keeping  the  sabbath  holy,  and  then,  with  an  aUcritf 
triumphant  over  conviction  and  example,  recurring  to  the  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  decendes  of  the  day.  If  a  moral  amend- 
ment shall  be  manifest  in  the  country  uom  the  date  of  this 
afflicting  event,  then  indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  our  sorrow 
is  tum^  into  joy;  and  that,  of  all  the  princes  which  the  wotkl 
has  seAi,  to  no  one  has  so  precious  and  superb  a  monument  been 
raised  by  the  reverence  ana  tEsrets  of  posterity. 

We  are  not  among  those,  u  there  be  any  such,  who  look  for 
so  decided  a  consequence  of  the  calaxaity  which  has  befidlen  us : 
but  we  consider  it  as  an  event  which,  however  melancholy  in 
ita^  has  not  been  without  some  coUat^^  benefit :  it  has  broogfac 
into  public  view,  and  exhibited  in  a  sensible  and  active  foim,  a 
great  deal  of  virtuous  sentiment,  of  the  existence  of  which,  while 
m  a  quiescent  state,  we  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  awuv.  It 
attracts  the  application  of  the  just  observation  nf  Tadtos* 
**  Virtutes  iisdem  temporibus  opdme  estimontur  quibus  fiMnlime 
fpgnuntur;"  ithasshoim  man  to  man  in  a  light  cakulatedto 
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Iffiprore  philantfiropT,  and  to  increase  hnpfuoegs  b;  inqiiriiig 
iDBtDal  Mteem :  besiaes  which,  sorrow  for  departed  excellence  u 
^wayB  awhoJesome  exercise  of  the  mind;  it  prepares  the  soil  for 
the  seed  of  virtue ;  and  thoee  who  hy  fhncdon  and  arawintmcnt 
are  tbe  cultivators  of  this  spiritual  farm  have  found  this  a  &Tonr- 
able  season  for  the  success  of  their  labours.  A  happy  bcinf^ 
attended  by  yooUi  and  beauty,  health  end  loveliness,  in  her 
prwrets  to  the  coniummation  of  all  tonporal  Miss  and  grandeur, 
invuving  in  t^e  completion  of  her  ovm  hopes  the  hopes  and 
liappinen  of  the  ereatest  of  nations,  just  as  tae  threshold  of  an 
etfuily  paradise  mid  felt  tbe  prenure  of  her  bounding  footrtep^ 
mattJiea  away  from  fanman  convove  and  human  love,  to  be  as  a 
dod  of  the  valley,  afibrded  a  lesson  awfully  impressive,  irangbt 
with  practical  homiliotion,  and  the  testimonies  of  our  al^ect  d^ 
pendmce  i^pon  God's  inscrutable  providence.  It  was  an  event 
well  oalcnlated  to  try  how  tar  we  were  a  reflecting  and  religious 
pewle.  Earthquakes  and  inundations  will  throw  a  natitm  iqxHi 
its  ineet,  but  tbe  religious  fit  is  as  short  as  the  danger. 

"  Revelry  and  dance  and  show 
Sufier  a  gyncope  and  solemn  pause." 

Bnt  fijll;  returns  wilJi  a  double  ionpetus  when  the  dread  is  over, 
and  tbe  ^saons  recover  their  lost  ground  with  a  tomultuons 
rectnl.  The  character,  and,  we  trust,  the  conaequence  of  the 
bte  visitation  upon  this  oountrv,  has  been  altogether  of  another 
oast :  md  viewed  in  tbe  lit^t  or  a  correction  (and  this  is  not  onH 
die  most  reverential,  but  ue  most  consolatory  view,  to  take  of  it^ 
it  was  better  calculated  to  discif^ne  the  public  mind,  to  excite 
virtuous  emotions,  to  produce  wholesome  shame,  and  Manly  and 
iBoral  reformation,  than  any  form  of  parental  chastisement  which 
our  depravity  has  deserved.  Had  the  Princess  lived  to  become 
sovereign  queeu  of  this  great  country,  we  are  assured  W  die 
oracular  wisdom  of  many  of  the  pamphlets  which  her  death  has 
given  biith  to,  that  the  reign  of  Elimbeth  would  have  been 
leuewed.  How  fer  such  a  development  or  consummation  was  to 
have  heea  expected  or  desired,  we  shall  not  now  inquire ;  but  of 
Aia  we  are  petty  certain,  tJiat  whatever  excellence  of  conduct 
might  have  oistinguisbed  her  reign,  it  would  not  have  saved  her 
from  the  lying  lips  of  d^moovtic  slander,  the  malignant  abuse 
of  &otiou8  pomieiaiis  out  of  power,  the  mkr^resentattons  of  the 
unpnoctplea  portion  of  thepresa,  orthehatredin  thoK  who  nowjoin 
widi  seesmng  cordiality  in  the  gmeral  praise,  not  because  ihey 
Toierste  dunestic  virtue,  but  because  n-om  her  domestic  virtue 
they  deduce  a  contrast  to  diat  sj^evdour,  and  energy,  and  vieitiuit 
caEertkm,  which  belong  of  necessity  to  wholesome  and  emcieot 
nle.    Tbe  rays  of  hn*  pore  beneficence  would  have  come  to  us 
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tlu*ot^  a  thick  and  vapouiy  stmospfaere,  blanted,  and  bent,  and 
distorted.  Her  removal  from  lu  at  thia  period  of  her  course^ 
with  nothing  that  is  invidiouB  in  greatnesg,  out  with  all  its  bril- 
liancy surroundinff  her,  when  no  fiur  anticipation  had  yet  been 
crowed,  and  her  diadem  sparkled  with  the  gems  of  innocenoe 
and  love,  before  envy  had  discovered  that  her  repose  was  indo- 
lent, her  simplicity  mean,  and  her  vivoci^  vulgar;  while  bar 
<^>enins  graces  were  under  the  shelter  of  retirement,  and  the 
dewB  of  heaven  rested  upon  her  green  and  budding  sceptre;  has, 
however  melancholy  in  other  respects,  been  the  means  of  ^ving 
to  the  world  an  unblemished  pattern,  and  of  procuring  for 
virtues  which  adorn  the  lowest  the  homage  attracted  by  the 
highest  station.  So  far  this  affecdng  event  nas  cmerated  &vour- 
aluy  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity;  and  such  was  the  privi- 
l^;e  of  this  illustrious  young  lady,  such  the  charter  annexed  to 
her  qualiW  and  virtue,  that  death  appeared  to  consecrate  h&t 
value,  and  inscribe  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  lesson  wbi<Ji 
her  short  life  had  anbrded  them.-  Upon  no  occasion  whidi  the 
world  has  yet  witnessed  has  so  numerous  a  portion  of  mankind 
united  in  one  spontaneous  expression  of  homage  to  virtue— plBiD 
and  christian  virtue — humble,  charitable,  and  dutiiiil.  It  ia 
quite  new  in  the  moral  world  to  see  a  great  and  mighty  nation 
erect  itself  in  an  attitude  of  religious  sorrow,  under  on  infiictioD 
not  touching  their  own  doon,  or  alarming  their  personal  or 
selfish  fears ;  interesting  indeed  the  finest  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  perplexing  the  future  with  some  apprehensions  <^ 
possible  danger,  but  accompanied  by  none  of  those  circumstances 
of  terror  wnidi  have  often  produced  among  the  godless  and 
heartless  the  fever  of  temporary  devotion :  it  is  new,  and  interest- 
ing, and  edifying,  and  aiigust,  to  behold  a  luxurious,  prosperous, 
victorious  peopl^  brought  to  self-recollection  and  prayer,  and 
a  humble  reco^ition  of  the  divine  wisdom  of  Providence,  by  a> 
low  which,  to  teel  it  in  all  its  bearings,  requires  both  sensibiti^, 
and  loyalty,  and  a  spirit  of  sober  reflection.  It  is  ven  ctmsoUiie 
and  gratifyiiig  to  have  been  the  spectators  and  participators  a 
this  devotional  stvrow  at  a  period  of  increaung  crime  in  spite  of 
increasiag  instruction,  and  of  a  general  intermixture  with  con- 
tinental wprsvity. 

But  incomparaUy  the  finest  view  to  take  of  this,  may  we  be 
pomitted  to  call  it,  picturesque  attitude  of  the  country,  is  the 
poietrating  lecture  it  conveys  to  the  ears  of  princes  and  great  mem 
They  are  taught  to  feel  "  how  awful  goodness  is,"  and  how 
deeply  implanted  in  the  firame  and  cimstitution  of  things  are  it» 
titles  to  veneration.  Is  there  one  of  our  princes  who  can  have 
been  a  cold  observer  of  the  feelings  of  the  country  upon  this  late 
occasion  ?  Is  these  one  that  con  avoid  peimving,  taught  by  thia 
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lesaon,  that  while,  id  the  vulgar  display  of  ephemeral  Eplendoor, 
every  great  capitalist  in  the  land  mar  oe  his  equal  or  superior^ 
in  that  "  mihought  grace  of  life  "  woidi  consists  in  the  dischai^ 
of  its  simple  duties,  he  has  by  birth  and  station  a  power  c^ 
excelling  others,  if  not  in  substance,  at  least  in  effect.  It  is 
scarcely  too  strong  bo  aphorism  to  say — let  him  take  care  of  the 
man,  and  what  is  princely  will  take  care  of  itselC  Popularity  is 
perhaps  too  easy  a  purchase  in  a  prince:  to  be  "honoured  in 
their  generations  "  tney  need  scarcely  do  much  more  than  "  live 
peaceably  in  their  habitations;  and  to  be  "  the  glory  of  their 
times,"  tney  need  neither  be  rich,  nor  eminently  "  nirnished  v/ith 
ability ; "  bo  long  as  they  uphold  by  their  example  the  dignity  of 
Ae  national  character,  and  the  discipline  of  a  Tirtuous  lire. 

To  live  above  the  insipidity  and  vulgarity  of  what  is  called 
fiishionable  life,  and  which  can  only  mix  tnem  with  their  infe- 
riors ;  to  consult  nature,  and  Scripture,  and  consistency  in  their 
conduct;  to  be  strict  in  their  observance,  not  of  diivalrons,  but 
of  social  honour;  to  be  hear^  in  their  intercourse,  and  honest 
in  their  dealings ;  and,  to  come  plainly  to  the  point,  to  live  the 
life  which  alone  conducts  to  happmess;  is  the  cheap  price  which 
fmr  princes  have  to  pay  for  toe  affectionate  attachment  of  a 
people  the  greatest  upon  the  earth.  Such  has  been  the  lesson 
beqneathed  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  as  a  legacy  to  her  royal 
House.  Her  death  has  developed  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
British  people  towards  their  princes,  who,  in  the  sacred  grief 
which  marked  the  day  of  her  interment,  may  see  wherein  lies  the 
security  of  thrones,  and  the  moral  secret  of  preserving  empire. 

The  little  book  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  has  been  chosen  by  us,  not  for  any  distinction  that 
belf>ngs  to  it,  but  because  it  has  collected  together  a  ^e&t  deal  of 
tbe  nonsense  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  volume 
is  pretty  equally  divided  between  prose  and  poetiT,  and  the 
prose,  of  which  alone  we  shall  stop  to  take  any  notice,  consists 
of  the  rubbish  of  newspaper  anecdotes  and  party  fables ;  a  speci- 
men of  which  occurs  in  p.  2?,  which,  being  rather  curious  for 
die  stupidity  of  its  fabrication,  and  the  factious  turpitude  which 
is  8t  the  bottom  of  it,  we  will  present  it  to  our  readers : 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  Princess,  after  ber  royal  father  had  formed 
the  resolution  to  detach  himself  from  his  former  comieziimB  with  tbe 
friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  whose  coDslitutional  principles  be  had  gloried 
in  ^nbuing  the  mind  of  the  beloved  Princess,  it  is  related  that  before 
Ae  was  perfectly  acquiunted  with  this  sudden  change,  she  was  invilet} 
to  an  eotertaiDment  at  Carlton  House,  under  the  idea  of  being  intro> 
daced  to  the  friends  of  her  royal  father,  those  elevated  and  enlightened 
characters  to  whose  principles  she  had  been  taught  to  look  up  almost 
with  a  degree  of  reverence.    Instead  of  these,  to  her  the  &ces  and 
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the  eituationB  they  then  held  were  all  new !  Que  only  of  Ihow  v^ 
were  present  formed  an  exception.  In  vain  she  looked  for  the  nobler 
nam^B,  and  some  of  the  descendants  of  our  ancient  nobility.  Some 
explanation  became  neceEsary.  Her  father  inquiring  the  ctuae,  fbe 
replied  to  this  eflect :  "  Your  Highness  has  frequently  enjoined  me 
that  if  anv  thing  should  happen  to  you,  and  I  Ebould  ascend  the  throne 
of  these  kingdorns,  to  place  my  whole  dependence  upon  the  counsels 
of  Lords  Grenvilte,  Grey,  Erakine,  Lauderdale,  &c. ;  but  I  see  only 
one  of  these  at  your  table.  Something  strange  must  have  taken  placfl 
in  your  gentimeots  since  you  caused  me  to  be  educated  in  the  school  cf 
Mr.  Fox,  and  gave  me  the  injunction  £  have  mentioned.''  Thm 
Princess  retired  m  great  distress,  and  the  report  is  ctrouhUed  by  ths 
newspapers  was,  that  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  until  Lord  Lauderdale 
gave  the  statement  here  related,  and  Lord  Byron  wrote  the  falloiring 
remarkable  lines  upon  this  memorable  transaction : 


"  Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 

A  sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay. 
Oh,  b^py  I  if  each  tear  of  Aiae 

Could  vaA  a  Other's  bull  away. 

"  Weep,  for  thy  tears  are  virtuous  tears, 

Auspicious  to  these  sufering  isles, 
And  be  each  drop,  in  future  years. 

Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles."     (P.  3d,  S7.) 


We  need  hardly  make  any  conuneDt  i^xm  this  paa^age  a&sf 
what  in  various  other  pkces  of  our  Review  we  have  suS  of  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Fox's  party  and  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  ]t  wiU 
be  enough  to  say  ihaf,  to  be  educated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Foitt 
could  have  no  sense  but  this — to  be  taught  to  oppose  indiscrini^ 
nately  all  the  measures  of  any  Government  of  which  Mr.  Fojs 
made  not  a  part ;  and  if  this  could  be  the  right  educatloB  foi  tiie 
future  Prince  of  this  country,  we  should  still  have  to  learn  ht 
what  manner  the  school  of  Mr.  Fox  4as  to  prepare  the  discuitA 
for  a  dependance  upon  the  counsels  of  Lord  Grenville.  Noj  wiU 
it  be  just  to  Lord  Lauderdale  not  to  presume  that»  if  the  state- 
ment, as  this  writer  supposes,  were  really  made  by  him,  his 
Lordship's  name,  instead  of  ^ipeering  among  die  number  d 
those  on  whose  counsels  the  Princess  was  instructed  to  dep^id, 
would  rather  have  been  committed  in  silence  to  the  &c.  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  If  any  thing  relating  to  the  olnect  of  our 
present  regret  could  induce  a  smile,  we  should  be  really  amused 
by  the  statement  which  we  have  just  quoted,  especially  with  the 
pathos  with  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  Princess  retired  in  great 
distress,  and  that  sudden  illness  was  assigned  as  the  cause  ofthis 
abrupt  departure,  until  Lord  Lauderd^  in  piose,  and  L(wd 
Byron  in  poetry,  revealed  the  solemn  eeccet  to  the  world. 

Bi^  th^  writer  of  this  iafoniuDg  littU  work  presents  us  ia  the 
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ntccecding  page  with  an  anecdote  atill  nore  smiably  pathetic : 
after  tsUitv  as  of  the  meeting  between  the  Princeu  and  her 
Ro^  Mouier  at  Coiunaght  Howe,  he  thiu  proceed! : 

"  Preriffua  to  this,  but  alW  the  Prinoe  Re^nt  had  ksned  hit 
commands  that  theK  natural  branches  should  not  meet  togethn-,  an- 
other interview  had  actually  taken  place,  under  the  appearance  of 
accidrab  Hie  Princess  Charlotte  was  returning  fl-ora  an  airing  in 
Hyde  Paiic  In  her  carriage,  and  in  PiccacQlly  had  nearly  pawed  that  of 
her  mother,  when  both  Uie  vehicles  stopped  as  it  were  by  mutual  in- 
ninct,  and  the  salutations  and  endearments  that  took  place  between 
the  affectionate  child  and  her  discarded  parent,  being  witnessed  by  a 
itumber  of  spactatmrs,  was  truly  affecting."    (P.  28.) 

In  reading  this  wonderiiil  account  we  caonot  bat  regret  that, 
the  &ct  beii^  notorioBs  and  undoubted,  no  paiAs  were  taken  at 
the  tune  to  aacertain  whether  the  instinct  waa  in  the  carriiu^  or 
in  the  horaes,  and  whether  an  intimat^  contracted  by  the 
vehieles  while  under  rapnr  at  the  came  coachmahers,  or  by  the 
hofaea  at  some  &ir,  or  in  s<mie  Common  parture,  might  not 
render  tbe  incident  somewliat  less  miracuhms ;  or  whether,  after 
1^,-  thew  cattle  m^ht  not  be  of  the  breed  so  ccnounended  b^ 
Onlliver  for  their  sociable  and  friendly  dispositions.  The  inn- 
mntiona  throwo  oat  in  this,  and  in  many  other  dmilar  publica- 
titxis,  of  inattention  throughout  the  whole  Koyal  Family  to  the 
aitaatioB  of  the  Prioceas,  appear  to  us  to  deaerve  the  most  in- 
uit  reprobatini :  nor  can  we  doubt  but  that  the  manlv  heart 
1  ttiose  to 


of  the  unhi4^y  bnaband  wonld  feel  sucb  imputstioBs,  on  t 
whoae  liberal  and  affectionate  bdnrionr  be  is  ao  much  indebted, 
a  ceoaideraUe  ttggnration  of  Ins  Bnfbrinas.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  vatt  io^Kntsnee  of  keeph^  tbe  mmd  in  a  cranpoaed,  and 
even  confident  and  cheerful  state,  on  the  uproach  of  childbirth, 
can  doobt  the  propriety  of  consuhbig  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  paticBt,  as  far  as  might  be  coowslent  with  aoe  cautioa  and 
laaiiaffement,  or  that,  in  the  healthy  and  satis&ctory  state  c^  tbe 
yonnif  Prineesa,  k  could  be  imprudent  to  permit  to  Iter  the  choice 
of  die  place  of  her  deliveiy,  and  an  exenpdon  from  that  sut^ 
roMBdiiw  scene  o(  bustle  and  agitation,  which  it  was  her  anxious 
•vtiA  to  be  spmred.  There  itre  neoesoarily  many  circumstances 
aooOBipanying  the  situation  to  which  we  have  been  alluding, 
when  It  happens  to  coe  who  is  about  to  give  birth  to  the  lininl 
pn^i^Ie  succeaaor  to  the  crown  of  these  reahns,  which  ta»j 
aptate  tbe  sphits  of  a  young  lady  as  the  untried  and  awfiil  crisis 
apprsctchea.  The  embarrassment  testate  and  ceremony,  beyond 
what  decorum,  and  [vecedent,  and  policy,  miriit  demand,  to  a 
pnaon  so  ntuated,  and  of  so  natural  and  feeling  u  charactert 
would  oniy  hatre  tended  to  produce  inquietude  and  perhaps 
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aUnn:  aoiwas  it  possible,  exc^t  for  malicioiu  infpfltuitT*  fe9 
find  any  tlung  to  discomniend  in  an  arrangement  which  len  (he 
Princess  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  domestic  retiremott 
and  conjugal  assiduities. 

That  to  be  thus  circumstanced  was  her  own  ardent  wish,  and 
that  this  wish  was  yielded  to  with  the  reluctance  which  the 
anxiety  of  relations,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  would 
naturally  suggest,  and  after  pressing  offers  of  more  splendid,  and 
what  to  some  might  seem  more  suitable  acconunodation,  is  now 
sufficiently  known ;  and  it  is  no  less  known  that  ia  the  appoioU 
ment  of  medical  assistance  the  predilections  of  the  person  r^ 
quiring  it,  and  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  persons  to  administer 
it,  were  objects  judiciously  and  feelingly  consulted.  Had  the 
result  been  correspondent  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  in  die 
moment  of  exulbiUon  the  privacy  indulged  to  the  Princess,  and 
the  Ubei^tion  allowed  her  frooi  unnecessary  pomp  and  courtly 
inciunbrance,  would  not  have  been  without  its  praise ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  discovered  that  the  want  of  an  attendance  which 
could  only  have  multiplied  suffering,  without  conducing  to  safe^, 
was  an  omission  deserving  the  aisrespecttul  and  ungenerom 
anuoadrersions  which  this  book  has  picked  up  from  amidst  the 
comJnon  rubbish  of  seditious  invective.  It  requires  but'  little 
sagacity  (o  see  that  from  those  who  now  mix  with  their  mourning 
for  the  Princess  censures,  equally  illiberal  and  disloyal,  upon  the 
members  of  the  illustrious  House  to  which  she  belonged,  the 
Princess  herself,  had  she  lived  longer,  might  have  lived  to  expe- 
rience a  treatment  no  less  base  thui  unmerited;  she  might 
have  lived  to  experience  the  forfeiture  of  a  fugitive  affection 
for  the  simple  offence  of  becoming  our  queoi ;  Me  mi^t  have 
lived  to  know  and  to  feel  that  factious  or  party  pan^yric  imposes 
upon  its  objects  conditions  delusive  and  d^rrading,  and  suffers 
nothing  ingenuous  to  thrive  under  its  contammating  influence. 

The  Sirocco  blasts  whatever  it  breathes  upon,  and  the  trt^cal 
heat  smites  with  disease  and  corruption  the  florid,  the  flesh,  and 
the  fair.  To  an  influence  not  less  injurious  to  the  moral  health 
this  fair  flower  would  have  been  exposed.  "  With  her  flatterers  " 
would  have  been  "  busy  mockers, '  whose  object  it  would  have 
been,  by  dividing  the  Royal  House,  to  prgudice  the  Rt^al 
cause,  who  woulif  have  done  their  utmost,  by  insidious  praise, 
and  surmises  of  ill  treatment,  and  calumnies  against  which 
exalted  personages  have  no  remedy  but  in  death,  or  cant^npt,  or 
conscious  innocence,  to  destroy  the  common  bonds  of  bmily 
union,  and  to  make  the  successor  to  the  throne,  before  the  throne 
should  become  hers,  the  unsuspecting  instrument  of  its  de- 
gradation. This  is  the  use  which  no  small  number  of  her 
hypocritical  eulogists  would  have  endeavoured  to  make  of  our 
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^oung  Princees  hod  she  lived  a  litde  longer;  this  is  the  toe 
which  was  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  her  Royal  Father 
while  his  own  virtuous  Father  was  yet  the  father  of  his  people; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  the  most  prostitute  of  her  flattema 
would  have  become  her  most  malicious  diefamers  as  soon  as  the 
active  career  of  her  duty  was  begun. 

From  every  topic  of  public  joy  or  sorrow  it  is  the  unholy  pur- 
pose of  some  amone  as  to  extract  discontent :  victories  under  their 
oc^  and  tranaformmg  touch  wither  into  misfortunes ;  misfortunes 
famish  sources  either  of  malevolent  insinuation  or  vindictive 
delight  No  food  comes  amiss  to  the  Jacobin  patriot;  every 
thing  supports  the  growtli  of  the  animal,  and  nourishes  hu 
noxious  strength,  whether  it  is  found  by  the  side  of  the  laurel  or 
the  cypress,  whether  he  crops  the  narcissus  or  the  nightshade, 
all  is  a^imilitated  by  his  digestive  orfpnns  into  the  same  system  tk 
vivacious  enmity.  So  subtle  are  his  disguises  that  his  presence  ia 
not  always  discernible.  Under  the  semblance  of  sorrow  and 
aensilulity  he  fabricates  his  miachieJs;  and  Uie  best  feelings  of  the 
public  are  made  the  engines  of  bis  secret  power,  or  Uie  vehicle 
of  his  destructive  poisons. 

Bat  in  general  we  are  persuaded  that  the  grief  of  the  public 
has  been  founded  on  feelings  of  a  character  and  principle  very 
Mtimable  and  sotmd ;  and  that  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
Hianifested  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  latgejias  raised  very  high 
the  moral  credit  of  the  country.  Our  loss,  indeed,  baa  all  me 
character  of  a  pemnal  misfortune.  Something  emphatically 
British  diMinguished  the  deportment  of  this  amiable  personage. 
Every  man  and  woman  of  the  land  has  lost  a  relation :  the  tie 
was  a  domestic  one.  She  loved  the  country  of  her  ancestors,  and 
refoaed  the  marriage  which  would  have  made  her  half  a  foreigner. 
There  was  something  in  the  s^le  of  her  sentiments  and  habits 
that  partook  strongly  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  new  principtea 
wbicn  had  thdr  orifpn  in  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  France. 
The  old  and  laded  English  mind,  with  its  indigenous  properties  and 
iutional  enthusiasm,  seemed  to  be  restored  in  her  to  its  original 
freshness  and  primitive  lustre.  Local  auctions,  home  delights, 
anstudied  care,  decorous  familiarity,  ho^itable  intercourse  with 
neighbours,  and  chari^  that  came  in  contact  with  its  object, 
however  humble,  or  old,  or  poor,  were  the  ple<^;es  of  her  liiture 
greatness,  the  earnest  of  a  magnanimous  reign  and  benefic^it 
iway,  secure  in  its  natural  titles  to  the  homage  of  gratitude,  and 
of  uie  free  subjection  of  the  heart.  Somethhig  so  warm  and 
womanly,  someming  so  natively  noble,  so  much  sou),  so  much 
reality,  so  much  natural  relish,  and  such  heartiness  of  sentiment,' 
have  rarely  been  coupled  with  so  many  artificial  aocomplishments, 
sr  survived  a  culture  so  studions  and  elaborate.  Her  part,  indeed* 
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wu  difficult  to  guitain  with  all  eyes  upon  her  conduct:  from  tlui 
£ery  ordealj  nevertheless,  die  came  01^  bJameless,  not  by  niana^ 
moit,  or  artifice^  or  etudr,  but  a  conduct  above  dbplay,  and  even 
superior  to  her  great  statioii, — by  makine  the  Bible  her  monibM', 
and  living  in  the  cheerful  dischawe  of  me  duties  of  an  elevpted 
christian.  The  crown  of  all  this  felicity  was  her  husband's  love; 
a  fofeigner,',but  more  like  an  English  gentleman  than  English  gen- 
tlemen themselves ;  a  mild,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  Prince ;  iuUy 
sensible  <rf  the  friendship  and  distinction  with  which  this  countrv 
has  received  him,  and  giving  back  a  fiill  equivalent;  ^e,  and 
bow  much  more !  bv  the  node  pattern  he  has  displayed  befiire 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  of  a  rationai,  domestic,  and  useful  life. 
Such  was  the  happiness  which  this  Princen  had  procored  for 
btfsdf  bv  her  own  free  and  well-directed  chdce,  and  such  the 
b<^es  a  the  nation  dependant  tqton  the  continuance  of  thii 
bwiOT  union. 

Such  has  beai  the  personal  loss :  and  in  this  personal  lose  tlw 
nation  particqtBtes  with  the  hi^i^  respectable  husband,  and  th« 
UluBliious fiuwiy  of  the  deceased.  The  nation  loved  her  for  her 
oum  saie.  But  greater  stall  has  been  the  moral  lots.  "WonU 
Qiins  flfien  to  ua  all  the  beo^ls  c^  her  commerce,  would  the 
southern  America  give  us  the  ^xhisive  possession  of  her  mines, 
were  all  the  powemil  states  of  the  oniverte  to  nwet  in  congress, 
and  settjie  upon  us  in  mortmain  the  entire  dtsninion  of  the  ocean, 
or  to  agree  to  liquidate  for  us  as  mnehof  our  national  debt  aa 
we  might  deem  expedteat,  ^ther>  or  any,  or  all  of  these  events 
would  be  little  in  CMBparison  of  the  bswiness  of  harii^  the 
tfarooe  filled  bysBovarnni  of  moral  sod  religious  habits,  niluw  in 
Ac  fear  of  Goo,  and  training  apchildren  to  nplK^d  the  soeccsnoo, 
and  to  becwne  ld>e  bridtt  mi  christian  ornaments  of  the  empire^ 
tlie  pledges  of  psTpettn^  and  iBtemal  peace.  The  source  m  all 
substantial  security  in  tnis  country,  the  vital  q>rii^  of  govon- 
Duat  itself  is  the  moral  principle  which  pervades  the  pubuc,  and 
determines  the  preponderant  of  feeling  and  opini<m  as  to  law% 
and  measures,  and  ««n;  aad  the  primair  paramount  source  <i 
this  moral  princqfle  is  to  be  found  m  the  Fnnce  iqjon  the  throne^ 
and  his  Family.  He  is  the  &Hmtain  of  morality  as  much  as 
be  is  the  fountain  of  hononr;  and  in  a  qualified  sense  the 
»Aer  of  good  as  well  as  of  great  men.  The  law  by  a  metaphor 
anppoies  him  to  put  new  ana  nol^e  blood  into  the  vans;  and  in 
Aw  moral  soise  and  spirit  of  the  phrase  he  may  be  said  to  put 
new  life  into  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  whde  Bystem  rests 
vpoa  a  moral  folcrum.  £v^  man  in  the  countiy  now  holds  an 
Cfiinion  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  is  ready  to  act  upon  it  as 
(9pc»tunity  occurs.  It  is  the  natural  efiect  of  all  the  numerous 
institutions  now  actively  <»  fiiot  throughout  the  land,  to  stimulate 
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iuto  exerciie  uid  efficiency  these  reasoning,  inteimeddling,  ftnd 
deciding  habits  of  the  people.  There  is  no  undoing,  no  un- 
ravelling  slJ  this.  It  is  become  a  part  of  the  order  of  things 
faoldine  as  determined  a  course  as  any  of  the  physical  appoint- 
ments oy  which  the  natural  destinies  of  the  world  are  evolved. 
The  thing  has  been  set  a-going,  and  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  be  subversive  in  its  tenaencies,  still  no  constitutional  efforts  t£ 
man  can  arrest  iu  precession.  The  truth,  however,  is  simply 
this — that  all  this  fermentation  of  mind  is  only  dangerous  if 
neglected.  If  princes,  and  rulers,  and  honourable  and  rieh 
Bun,  will  but  consider  that  while  they  promote  universal  instmo- 
tioa  they  are  setting  up  critics  upm  their  own  conduct,  and 
giving  an  irresistible  moral  momentum  to  the  nmltitude ;  if  they 
will  but  consider  ihat  they  virtually  undertake  to  live  according 
to  that  standard  whose  authority  the  institutions  which  they 
patronise  profess  to  inculcate;  if  they  will  but  determine  mmi 
affording  room  for  Christian  worship  to  those  on  whtm  they 
bestow  so  much  Qiristian  educatitai ;  if  tbey  will  act  like  stnenv 
iMBP)  by  adt^tiBg  what  they  recommend,  and  illtwtratitu;  bir 
exampie  what  they  enforce  by  preoept ;  there  is  no  danger  m  all 
this  stir  given  to  the  public  mind.  All  thea  will  be  proporUooed* 
natural,  and  beneficial.  But  it  is  awfiil  to  think  of  the'conae- 
queoces,  if  all  this  change  in  socie^  is  treated  as  bringing  with  it 
BO  new  duties  or  relations.  All  must  be  new,  or  it  will  be  like 
patting  **  new  wine  into  old  bottles."  No  new  theories,  but  a  new 
practice  is  requisite.  And  that  the  mental  effnreso^Ke  oi  the 
peoole  may  not  find  its  vent,  and  vent  it  will  have,  in  sedition  or 
mSdelity,  or  revolutionary  madness,  all  mm  of  l^ht  and  leading 
that  love  their  country  <»:  themselves,  are  called  ^son  to  livs 
soberly,  and  circumspectly,  and  consistently. 

If  this  be  a  just  view  of  things,  as  we  think  will  hardly  be 
denied,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rate  too  highly  the  importance  of 
the  religious  and  mon^  character  of  our  rulers,  it  is  every 
thing.  Neither  monarchy  nor  magistracy  can  afford  to  be  fi»  one 
day  without  it.  There  is  no  repose  upon  the  couch  of  preftr* 
ment,  no  digmty  in  the  staff  of  office,  no  terror  in  the  sword  of 
Justice  no  sanctity  in  the  crosier,  and  no  majes^  in  the  **■■  il^i, 
B^ksB  (pinion,  moral  and  religious  opinion,  atfaninister  to  them 
respectively  iu  unsem  and  gratuitous  support.  Without  this 
alliance, 

■  '■■■     ■"  The  strong  statutes 
Stand,  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark." 

Recent  occurrences  in  oar  Courts  of  Justice  may  serve  to  c«mi- 
vince  us  how  dangerous  it  is  for  men  of  rank  and  station  to 
tamper  with  those  great  truths  and  solemn  sanctions  on  which  the 
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aecnri^  of  the  nation  must  ultimately  rest.  Their  example  it 
sure  to  be  quoted  affainst  them :  and  however  iUoeical  and  faU»- 
ciouB  such  a  ground  of  defence  or  resistance  must  be  admitted  to 
be,  human  infirmity  and  human  prejudice  will  never  patiently 
endure  punishment  from  the  hands  of  those  whose  example  has 
partly  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Let  those,  then,  who 
look  for  obedience  take  care  how  they  relax  the  moral  springs  of 
goremment.  Qais  nan  faciei  qvod  princeps  ?  It  is  in  vain  that 
resort  is  had  to  our  tribunals  for  the  chastisement  of  abuses  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  or  blasphemies  against  Heaven.  Neitlier 
religion  nor  morals  can  be  effectually  served  in  this  way.  The 
evil  must  be  met  higher  up,  and  nearer  its  source.  None  can 
successfully  enforce  what  they  do  not  t^pear  to  believ^  or  effi- 
caciously preach  what  they  do  not  practise,  or  cause  to  be  rev^ 
renced  that  which  they  do  not  appear  to  reipect.  And  whether 
they  that  enforce,  or  preach,  or  maintain,  do  really  feel,  and 
practise,  and  revere,  what  they  so  enforce,  or  prescb,  or  main-' 
tain,  the  people  of  this  land  are  very  competent  to  judge.  In 
all  the  cases  where  this  is  not  done,  ordinanr  men  will  continue 
to  go  from  churches  and  from  tribunals  as  they  do  from  theatres 
or  auction  rooms,  saying  with  the  usurer  in  Le  Sage's  novel) 
.  after  hearing  the  preacher  inveigh  against  the  crime  of  avariccv 
il  a  fort  bien  fait  son  metier,  aliens  nous  en  fiiire  le  notre.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  dalliance  with  these  great  objects :  to  have 
^e  credit  <n  being  serious,  we  must  be  consiatent.  Every  day, 
and  all  the  day  long,  a  mighty  court  of  moral  inquest  upon  all 
high  and  distinguished  characters  may  be  said  to  be  sitting  on 
the  great  fioor  of  the  nation,  and  the  record  of  the  prosecution . 
and  pleadings  is  the  free  press  of  the  land.  By  the  new  system 
of  universal  education,  by  the  publicity  given  to  every  movement 
of  the  great  amongst  us,  by  the  quick  circulation  of  family 
occurrences,  by  those  arts  of  discovery  to  which  no  privacy  is 
maccessible,  all  public  men  are  broudit  bdbre  this  forum  o^the 
multitude^  and  virtually  and  morally  put  upon  their  country. 
This  is  now  the  ordinary  state  of  thmgs ;  but  it  is  eminently  so 
whenever  offences  committed  among  the  people  against  the 
decencies  or  truths  of  religion  or  morals  are  Drought  to  the  bar 
of  snmliciary  justice.  Then  it  is  that  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry, 
the  cheap  dinnsion  of  intelligence,  the  urgency  of  self-defence, 
and  perhaps  a  more  malignant  principle,  produce  a  re-action 
upon  those  in  authority  which  renders  the  discharge  of  public 
duty  an  invidious  and  a  difGcuIt  task.  M^en  upon  a  late  trial  it 
was  said  by  the  accused  to  the  Judge  that  he  (the  defendant),  and 
not  his  Lordship,  was  upon  his  trial,  in  a  large  sense  the  obaer> 
vatioQ  was  untrue.  His  Lordship,  and  all  the  Peerage  of  the 
land,  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  the  Bench  of  Judges,  and  all 
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the  liigh  fimctiotiaries,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  upon  their 
trial  before  the  people.  Every  levj^  in  the  use  or  application 
of  that  holy  book,  which  book  was  never  intended  to  serve 
any  >ec<Bidsiy  and  ctJlateral  purposes,  or  to  be  made  the  mediuia 
of  personal  or  political  invective,  from  Luther  down  to  the  Anti- 
jacobin  Reviewers,  afforded  some  shelter  or  countenance  to  ibe 
man  upon  his  trial.  Every  state  trial  for  libel,  or  misdemeanour, 
or  even  for  treason  itself,  has  furnished  a  lesson  of  the  same  sort. 
Then  is  developed  the  perman^t  mischief  which  is  created  by 
diose  effusions  by  which  decency,  or  truth,  or  sanctitv  is  violated 
for  temporary  or  party  purposes:  then  is  perceived  the  whole 
latitude  of  the  injury  which  a  momentary  abuse  by  great  autho- 
H^  may  produce  in  the  shape  of  precedent.  The  best  of  al} 
causes  is  found  to  suffer  more  from  the  levity  of  her  friends  ihaa 
even  fromtbe  violence  of  her  enemies.  To  conclude  this  strain  of 
observation  we  will  hazard  the  general  remark,  that  until  a  genuine 
sensibility  to  the  interests  and  Honour  of  religion  shall  pervade  the 
npper  nuiks  of  society,  until  statesmen  and  lawyers  shall  cease 
to  unhallow  the  Sabbath  before  their  fomilies  and  dependants ; 
until,  in  the  higher  clergy,  punctilious  duty,  and  stated  service 
shall  rise  to  die  temperature  of  active  zeal ;  until  the  Bible  sh^ 
become  a  book  of  practice  to  the  professional  Christian  in  conspt- 
cuoua  station;  until  the  l^slature  shall,  in  good  earnest,  set 
about  providing  church  accommodation  for  the  people,  it  wilt  be 
to  little  purpose  to  prosecute  for  prophaneness  or  blasphemy ;  and 
when  these  things  shall  be  done,  such  prosecutions  will  scarcely 
be  necessary.  It  is  by  thus  directing  our  attention  to  the  inestima- 
ble value,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  of  moral 
and  religious  example  in  elevated  life,  that  we  feel  the  who^ 
eictent  of  our  moralloss  in  the  death  of  the  Princess  CheHotte. 

For  these  five  and  twenty  years  past  our  country  has  bem 
exposed  to  far  greater  danger  than  at  anyformer  period.  I'artial 
changes  of  the  constitution,  the  transitions  of  power,  the  stru^les 
for  »npire,  the  agitations  of  fiiction,  or  even  the  convulsiwis  of 
intestine  war,  are  events  involving  more  or  less  of  evil,  but  th^ 
have  their  measure  and  their  boundary,  and  sometimes  then- 
compensations.  But  the  d^wsition  of  God  from  his  throne  in 
the  heart  is  an  evil  of  which  no  thought  of  man  can  ;calculate  the 
amount,  or  measure  the  extent.  To  the  verge  of  this  evil  we 
were  brought,  together  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  the  moral  con- 
tagion of  French  principles,  especially  in  the  first  years  of  tb« 
revolutionary  sera.  The  source  of  Britain's  safety'  uirough  that 
menacing  period  was  the  mokal  and  relioious  exabiple  of  the 
KINS.  He  was,  mf^ethan  his  own  great  minister,  the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm.  While  all  around  was  vacillating,  and 
EoTope  was  sinking  fast  into  the  vortex — while  a  vain  and  vi»ion- 
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vy  phikMophy  was  divomiw  man  from  hU  Maker,  and  writiiig 
Jter  <kcro«fl  withihe  blood  (rfhffi*  votaries.  Great  Britain's  Kinft 
armed  with  intrepid  moderation  and  steady  purpow^  purawed  his 
ri^t  honest  course,  throiish  good  and  evil  report;  roae  carlj^ 
visited  first  tha  house  of  Gm,  and,  after  the  regular  dispatch  d 
business,  divided  the  day  between  maidy  amuBemoita,  fiu^ 
npasts,  and  peaceable,  pure,  and  home  del^hts.  Old,  and  infira% 
and  befeaved  of  sight,  he  yet  preserved  a  heart  uocfaanaed — a 
moral  courage  unsubdued.  Still  at  the  sun-riw,  though  it  rose 
not  to  hint,  he  was  at  his  orisoos.  Still  his  duty  to  nk  peo^ 
came  nest  to  that  which  belonged  to  hb  Maker  and  his  Saviotir. 
Still  hb  &inily  felt  hb  tender  care,  and  vielded  him  his  naoal 
aolace-  The  ornament  of  hb  domestic  circle,  hu  gentle  cod 
|»0Q8  daughter,  was  taken  from^tm,  and  hb  reason  lasted  ordj 
to  retwve  her  last  &rewell,  and  mingle  hb  blessings  with  mr 
dying  accents.  Half  in  heaven,  and  separated  from  uie  taint  of 
aUearthly  Gonuaunion,hehvesin  the  deep  retirement  of  hb  palaoa 
•olitary,  sequestered,silent, — but  not  forgotten.  ThejanoDbranee 
of  him  still  rules,  hb  example  is  still  profitable,  the  natioB  still 
hears,  and  b  edified  by  heariuff,  that  his  grey  hairs  do  not  descend 
m  sorrow  to  the  grave,  that  hb  v«:y  aberrations  are  htJy,  and 
high,  and  happy ;  and  that  God,  who  has  taken  from  him  reason, 
has,  in  exchange,  given  him  peace.  There  b  not  a  thinkii^ 
being  among  his  subjects  that  does  not  feel  it  a  consolatory  r^e^ 
tion  Uiat  the  royal  grand&thw  is  inceftable  of  feeling  the  pang  of 
tbb  last  privation. 

It  was  oat  of  these  moral  materiab  that  Mr.  Pitt  erected  that 
invisible  barrier  to  the  revolutionary  principles  of  France  whidi 
formed  a  protection  to  this  sea-girt  land  superior  to  die  ocean 
itself — superior  to  all  the  towers  and  fortifications  which  covered 
its  coasts;  and  in  this  view  we  think  diat  hb  Majesty  has  been, 
during  all  this  stormy  period  in  which  EuitxK  has  been  shaken 
to  ite  oasis,  the  real  and  radical  defender  of  hb  pe<^)e.  But  let 
OS  also  do  justice  to  the  people.  Is  there  a  monarch  in  Christen' 
dom  whose  popularity  stands  upon  a  basb  so  wide  as  that  of 
George  the  Third?  Is  there  a  political,  or  even  &otious  feeliiw 
by  which  hb  reign  has  been  disturbed,  that  it  has  not  survived? 
Where  b  now  the  memory  of  that  bad  man  who,  soon  after  diu 
Prince  had  ascended  the  throne  of  hb  ancestors,  in  the  vemant 
straigth  of  his  youth  and  passions,  full  of  hb  du^  to  his  God, 
and  tusoath  to  hb  people,  mil  of  the  principles  and  intentions  of 
a  virtuous  Eni^ishman,  and  of  a  fixed  regard  to.  whatever  best 
became  a  gentleman  and  a  husband,  acquired  his  infiunous  and 
mtmientaiV  popularity^  his  libels  upon  decency,  upon  religion, 
and  up«m  nb  King.  There  is  not  a  ulver  hair  of  die.  Monarch's 
head  that  b  not  (ngreater  price  than  all  hb  vHt,  all  hb  buffotmery,. 
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aytf  and  all  hi*  patriotism.  Where  is  now  the  interest  of  tboM 
once  celebrated  letters  that  coupled  the  name  of  Juniiu  with 
patnottsm,  falady  so  called?  All  that  paradox  which  was  once 
Biistaken  for  depth  of  thousht,  all  that  assertion  which  once 
passed  for  proo^  all  that  insolence  which  once  vunmed  the 
credit  of  integrity,  are  feding  &st  into  oblirion.  The  public 
have  now  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  discovery  of  the  lying 
and  cowardly  author.  The  pompous  secret  b  secure,  because 
no  one  cares  about  it  We  believe  that  neither  Wilkes  nae 
Junius,  to  revert  to  the  execraUe  wish  of  the  latter,  was  ever  "  a 
thorn  in  his  Maiea^s  side."  If  it  was  so,  not  a  scar  now  reinaiiu 
to  maik  wbere  the  mjury  was  inflicted ;  bnt  the  thorn,  perchance^ 
la  buried,  with  this  uan<dy  secret,  to  rise  together  with  it  in  . 
pidb;raeiit  againat  him  who  boasted  to  be  its  "  uAe  depoutair." 
Where  is  now  the  tame  c^  those  ooce  cdebrated  characters  tnM 
fi»med  lit*  phalanx  of  onxmtion  through  thirty  yean  of  hit 
Majesty's  virtuous  rragn  ?  The  f^eat  leader  is  no  more :  weak 
ana  weaiy,  and  half  stunned  by  the  democratic  i^roar  whidi 
lie  had  umsdf  excited,  he  sunk  into  his  grave,  soon  to  be 
fbUowed  by  the  last  bceathiag  remnant  of  hia  patty.  Hia  m^ 
ID017  is  tut  of  a  nan,  recorded  od  bis  owb  confesam,  the  idol 
and  Ae  slave  of  party.  He  lived  to  see  how  fugitive  is  the 
tnunpenr  title  <^  "  man  of  the  peofd^"  and  to  do  homage  to  his 
departed  rival  by  involuntarily  pursuing  his  steps.  The  second 
aiul  the  third  in  eetimation^  among  Ims  memor^Ie  junta,  are 
gone ;  alae  I  how  gone  t  the  cot^deraUoD  itself  ia  brewen,  and, 
exhuisted  of  its  stamina,  drops  mooUering  into  the  tomb  of  all 
the  CapnIetB.  Bat  the  King  hat  lived  out  all  (hat  heretofore 
has  trcHibled  hts  public  off  private  thoughla.  An  anticqsation  ef 
&lidty,  no  longer  to  be  disturbed,  is  said  to  hold  him  in  a  quiet 
and  heavenly  abstraction.  An  exenq>tion  from  pain  (»  sorrow 
rewards  the  temperance  of  his  early  years.  The  stonns  are  past, 
and  his  character,  like  a  Pharos,  through  the  meleoeholy  space 
that  dividea  him  from  his  pecn^  illumines  that  distant  aaore 
where  the  teiiq>e8t-d£ivai  m^  nop^  at  the  las^  to  be  anchored 


J  i^n  the  value  of  rdigiona  and  moral  conduct  ia 
great  personages,  as  operating  b^  way  o£  oumple  to  the  nation, 
our  uiougbts  were  natoralfy  raised  towards  the  reigiung 
Mooareh ;  who  is  the  more  eniitlad  to  this  respect  on  account 
of  the  interest  be  aopeais  to  faarve  taken  in  iJie  edocation  and. 
cnening  &cuttiM  of  the  PrioeeiB  Chatlotte.  There  is  sone- 
thing  peculiarly  toucfahig  in  this  softness  of  the  royal  graidsirs 
towards  the  females  of  his  fiunily.  Nor  Is  it  eeav  to  find  a 
homier  oomponticni  of  general  d^cat^  towards  tne  sex,  and 
tnamy  taste  for  th^  sofiie^  thuk  that  by  wbidi  the  Sovereign 
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hu  been  diatiDguislied,  But  all  is  over.  And  vhtt  cati  nMT 
be  done,  but,  as  these  penonal  losses  are  past  recovery,  to 
redeem  somewhat  of  the  moral  loss  by  r^ecting  in  the  nationid 
mantiers  the  ^irit  of  the  model  which  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
to  retain  among  ns  that  forma  mentis  eterna  quam  tenere  et  expri- 
mere  mm  per  altenam  materiam  et  artem  sed  has  ipse  moribus  possis. 
Independently  of  these  affecting  considerations,  there  is  also 
Bt  political  loss  in  this  untimely  grave.  A  goodly  and  bearing 
branch  has  been  cut  off  close  to  the  regal  stem ; — the  genealogicd 
tree  is  mutilated  and  defaced.  The  grafl,  too,  of  Saxon  blood  » 
lost  and  &ilen.  A  loyal  pecq>le,  sensible  of  what  they  owe  to  the 
mild  and  constitutional  sway  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and 
looking  to  their  posterity  with  that  large  and  ample  feeling  that 
carries  in  its  bosom  the  happiness  of  afler-bom  Bntons,  feels  this 
disturbance  of  the  succession  with  natural  inquietude ;  but  perhajM 
with  an  inquietude  too  wakefiil  to  possibilities  remote  and  coritin- 

fent,  and  which  ought  to  be  committed  in  humble  trust  to 
'rovidence  by  a  christian  coinmuni^.  Our  attachment  to  the 
present  reigning  house,  will  not  allow  us  to  place  the  national  loss 
by  the  deatn  ofQueen  Anne's  only  surviving  son,  in  competition 
with  the  recent  national  disaster.  But  at  the  time  of  that  loss,  its 
consequences,  in  a  mere  political  view,  seemed  much  more  pr^- 
n^t  with  alarm.  Yet  it  is  not  a  harsh  observation,  at  this  dist- 
ance, to  make,  that  the  removal  of  that  young  Prince  was 
probably  a  blessing  to  the  nation : — it  made  way  for  a  family  which 
put  (he  seal  to  the  Protestant  succession ;  and  from  which  has 
epruDg  that  venerable  Prince  upon  the  throne,  whose  protestant 
oath  has  been  loo  strong  to  jnve  way  to  the  liberal  indifference, ' 
or  vacillating  policy  of  the  times.  What  may  be  in  reserve  (fX 
us  it  is  impossible  to  foresee;  but  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  best 
way  of  securing  the  future  is  to  improve  the  present. 

Of  the  two  books  purporting  to  be  memoirs  of  this  amiable 
Princess,  the  second  is  certainly  most  tolerable ;  but  between 
them  the  race  of  insignificance  is  sharply  contested.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  spirit  in  which  this  littM  mischief>making  book, 
called  the  Cypress  Wreath,  is  written ;  and  would  be  amusing 
but  that  we  recognise  in  it  that  bad  political  spirit  which  these 
latter  tiraes  have  called  into  existence  and  into  actios.  It  is-thus 
that  this  ephemeral  volume,  aAer  describing  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  was  solemnized, 
points  the  moral  of  its  tale,  and  magisterially  disposes  of  all  ques- 
tions, high,  doubtful,  difficult,  or  delicate,  by  a  few  charitable  and 
cheap  aSBumpUons. 

"  What,  we  may  now  ask,  produced  this  combiued  act  of  eenerom 
conuuiseration,  unprecedented  in  our  annals  ?  Nothing  but  uiat  btih- 
pathy,  mixed  witb  some  iudignatkHi,  that  every  Briton  Datuially  feels 
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iar  a  dwracter  whom  he  KijKNXes  injured.  The  mother  of  thu  unfbr* 
tUQSta  Princess,  though  daughter  to  the  (ister  of  our  venerabls 
monarch,  had  been  long  a  proacribed  exile.  Her  august  daughter, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  most  disagreeable  viciuitudeB,  had  oolv 
found  happiness  and  a  resting  place,  m  comparative  obacurity,  wita 
the  Prince  whom  she  preferrel  to  any  political  choice  or  unprincipled 
splendour.  But  yet  even  this  abode  of  virtue  and  purity  provea  no 
refiige  for  her  from  the  storms  of  fate.  At  that  penod  when  dl  re- 
•entment  of  the  past  is  generally  consigned  to  oblivion ;  when  the 
common  charities  of  our  nature,  iDvariably  Icindled  into  the  most  lively 
and  generous  feelings,  rush  spontaneously  towards  their  object,  be- 
caiiae  the  existence  of  the  loveliest  parts  <a  the  creation  depends  as  it 
were  upon  the  chance  of  a  dye ;  this  Princess  also  seemed  proscribed, 
or  at  least  deserted,  and  death  followed."    (P.  62.) 

Our  readers  will  marie  the  l<^cal  infereDce  witli  whidi  the 
above  extracted  passase  concludes.  If  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  a{^intments  of  uiis  voung  and  royal  lady  which  entitlei 
those  to  whom  those  appomtmeDts  belonged  to  esteem  and  ap- 
probatioD,  it  was  the  retir«],  unembarrassed,  and  domestic  lit^ 
which  was  permitted  to  her  during  the  first  year  of  her  happy 
marrit^.  If  her  royal  rank  bad  excluded  her  from  Uiis  pn- 
▼il^e,  it  could  have  made  her  no  compensation.  It  would 
have  lessened  our  moral  lo^.  The  spirit  of  real  greatness 
is  not  to  be  canght  from  the  colotus,  or  the  figures,  or  the  sha^ 
dows  of  painted  life.  Drawing  romna  and  saloons,  and  the 
preciticts  of  a  court,  offer  neither  the  scenes,  nor  subjects,  from 
which'  that  knowledge  of  nature  and  reali^  b  to  be  deduced,  on 
which  all  rule  and  government,  to  be  accommodated  to  freem&it 
must  be  framed  and  establishnl.  It  is  quite  an  essential  part  <^ 
the  education  of  a  person  destined  to  the  throne  of  these  domi- 
nions, that  it  should  be  natural  rather  than  artificial;  that  it 
should  be  indigenous;  that  It  should  receive  into  itself  many 
hnnebred  and  nousehold  ingredients;  that  it  should  be  mixed 
and  multifarious ;  that  it  should  be  large  and  capacious ;  that  it 
should  partake  of  the  court  and  the  country ;  that  it  should  lead 
by  actual  intercourse  to  an  acquaintance  with  poor  as  well  as  with 
rich ;  with  daily  and  ordinary  things  and  men;  and,  above  all, 
that  it  should  leave  behind,  or  at  least  confine  to  a  secondary 
places  the  arts  of  exterior  decoration  and  unprincely  pomp.  '  No 
sovereign  has  ever  governed  well  without  a  fimiliar  knowledge  of 
t}ie  character  of  his  people ;  and  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired 
neither  in  camps  nor  universities.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  wise 
wkb,  indulged  by  the  British  pet^le,  that  a  home-educatni  and 
Bridsb-bom  Prince  should  sit  upon  Utts  throne.  The  wish  goes 
probably  fiirther  with  many,  as  it  does  with  11s, — that  the  heart  of 
every  future  kingmay  be  kept  at  home^  with  as  little  adulteration 
as  may  be  from  foreign  travd,  and  his  principles  reared  among 
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the  Ii€wtha,  and  altart,  and  tombs  of  his  Booeators,  Tliei^  is 
•omething,  therefore,  to  us  indescribably  silly  in  the  blame  endea- 
TOuFfld  to  be  thrown  by  the  querulous  little  volume  at  the  headed 
onr  article,  on  the  government  of  the  country,  for  what  it  aiiw 
**  the  arrangement  proscribed  to  her  for  avoiding  the  splendid 
intercourse  to  which  her  rank  entitled  her."  For  which  cruelty 
the  author  is  consoled  by  reflecting,  {we  really  should  be  asbamea 
of  quoting  such  passages,  but  that  we  are  afraid  there  is  too  much 
of  the  same  spirit  in  the  country)  that  "  Such  was  the  result  of 
her  submission,  that  the  very  means  used  to  prevent  conipaiiaoa 
led  to  it,  and  her  party  became  that  of  tne  whole  p^^^  of 
Oreat  Britain."     (P.  78.) 

The  biograpbical  memoir  which  stands  second  at  the  head  of 
diis  article,  is  not  altog«her  without  its  entertainment,  and  re^ly 
sinu  here  and  there  at  edifiradon.  One  literary  benefit  we  bop« 
also  to  have  to  thank  It  for.  It  will  probably  bring  into  contempt 
tiiB  offfensively  absurd  practice,  which,  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Wat- 
Idns's  Life  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  our  last  number,  as  well  as  in  if 
fi>rmer  article  on  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  Mr.  Trotter,  we 
have  exposed.  Affecting  as  tlie  subject  of  this  book  is  felt  to  be, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  proceed  through  it  with  a  sense  of  ridicule 
«pon  our  minds,  when  we  find  at  toe  t(^  of  these  glo<»ny  page* 
aiuh  combinations  as  the  following: — Dancing  anecdote  acquire- 
stent  of  taste,  anecdotes  of  art,  opposition  anecdote,  unhappT 
•vent,  drawing-room  fracas,  intended  tour  notified,  music^ 
talents,  scholastic  precision,  naval  anecdote,  matrimonial  proa^ 
pects,  nuptial  costume,  Dmry-lane  theatre,  mral  retirement 
Teflections,  declaration  of  prc^ancy,  parturient  illness,  calmpv^ 
porations,  approaching  symptoms,  connubial  resignation,  liopea 
destroyed,  she  expires  !  I  I  ratal  news,  metropolitan  proceedings, 
exquisite  feelings  of  Leopold.  Notwithstanding,  however,  tne 
imbecility  of  all  this,  the  volume  does  comprise  some  anecdotes 
which  cannot  fitil  to  interest  every  reader  of  a«isibility.  We 
are  happy  to  record  two  or  three  of  them. 

"  The  Princess  recared  him  with  the  greatest  sweetness  and 
affiibility,  and  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  him ;  in  tha 
course  of  which  she  asked  him  his  idea  of  a  death-bed,  and  how  t* 
make  it  easy.  The  Clergyman  expressed  some  surprise  diat  her  Koyal 
Highness,  who  could  have  the  benefit  of  much  superior  advice,  should 
eonsutt  him ;  to  which  she  replied,  that  she  had  put  the  same  questional 
to  several  persons,  that  she  wished  to  collect  different  opinions,  and 
that  ^e  had  made  it  often  the  subject  of  conversation  witib  her  Gnmd- 
fioher.  She  added,  that  she  must  ever  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Lady 
Elgin  for  her  pious  instruction,  that  lady  lutving  been  the  first  who 
had  ever  put  the  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  into  her  hand— mwt  of  which 
she  could  repeat  fimn  memory."    (P.  S5|  36.) 
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**  If  may  be  reccwded  hen,  that  her  manner  to  her  several  pre- 
Ceptmrs  was  alira^  easv,  attentive,  and  ev«i  endearing ;  whilst  her 
atnct  exactitude  ib  con&rmine  to  the  hours  of  study  set  an  example 
which,  we  believe,  was  not  wiuiout  its  efiect  in  the  world  of  feahion. 
Yet  with  her  masters  she  was  very  precise  in  her  arrangements,  ex- 
pecting the  same  exactitude  from  them  as  she  herself  was  dwayi 
■ccustofned  to  manifest.  One  of  her  instmctora  being  half  an  hour 
too  late,  she  reproved  him  for  it :  he,  with  a  look  and  accent  of  great 
contritjoD)  pleaded  in  excuse  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  error 
of  his  watch,  which  was  a  very  indifferent  one.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
her  Royal  Highness,  putting  her  hand  to  a  table  drawer^  and  pulline 
out  a  handsome  one,  "see  if  this  will  prevent  a  similar  accident! 
(V.  87.) 

"  During  her  residence  an  t}ie  coast,  the  Princess  took  oocasion  to 
(li^lay  one  of  those  eper-getic  tuits  which  have  so  distinguished  h(r 
conduct.  Just  before  her  departure  from  Weymouth,  her  Roy«t 
Highness  being  at  sea  in  her  yaclit,  the  Leviathan,  of  74  gung,  SBiling 
pew,  brought  to,  and  fired  a  salute  to  the  royal  standard  fiying  j  aoA 
•oon  after  Captain  Nixon,  who  commanded  her,  rowed  on  board  the 
yacht,  topay  nis  respects  to  the  Princess.  Sbe  received  him  on  deck, 
aod,  aAer  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  '  Captain  Nixon,  yours  seems 
»  very  fine  ship  of  war,  I  should  like  much  to  go  on  board  her.'  Th* 
Bishop,  her  aged  preceptor,  standing  by,  asked  whether  she  thought 
-her  Illustrious  Father  might  not  disqtprove  of  her  passing  in  an  opea 
boat  trough  a  rough  sea.  The  immediate  answer  to  this  was, '  Queen 
Elizabeth  took  g>^eat  delight  in  her  navy,  and  was  not  afraid  to  so  oa 
board  a  man  qf  war  in  an  onen  boat ;  then  why  should  I  ?  Prayi 
Captain  Nixon,  have  the  goooness  to  receive  me  into  your  barge,  and 
let  me  be  rowed  on  board  the  Leviathan ;  for  I  am  not  only  desirous 
but  determined  to  inspect  her.'  The  necessary  preparations  wera 
made^  and  her  Roval  Highness  passed  down  into  Captam  Nixon's 
barge,  followed  by  her  two  ladies  in  atteodmice,  with  the  Bishop ;  and 
coming  alongside  the  Leviathan,  the  yards  were  instantly  manned,  and 
S  chair  of  state  let  down.  The  Princess  desired  it  to  be  re-hoistedk 
oner  that  a  seaman  does;  vou, 
:indly  follow  me,  taking  care  of  my  clotnes ; 
and,  when  I  am  on  deck,  Uie  chair  may  be  let  down  for  the  oth^ 
ladies,  and  the  Bishop.'  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  her  Royal 
Hi^nese  ascended  with  a  facility  that  astoni^ed  the  whole  delighted 
crew.  The  royal  suite  being  upon  dedc,  the  ship's  officers  were  seve- 
rally introduced.  Her  Royal  I^ghness  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
■pace  and  strength  of  the  ship,  and  remarked, '  WeU  might  such  noble 
structures  be  railed  the  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England  1 '  She  now 
told  C^tain  Nixon  that  she  should  not  be  satisfied  ^th  an  introduction 
to  his  state  cabin,  as  she  was  veiy  anxious  to  see  every  part  of  his  ship 
between  decks,  and  even  below:  accordingly  he  accompanied  her 
Royal  Highness  down,  when  sheinspected  every  birth,  cockpit,  powder 
magazine,  store-holds,  &c. ;  and,  on  her  return  upon  deck,  gave  her 
thuks  to  Captain  Nixon  and  attendant  officers  m  the  most  gradoyia 
terms,  assuring  tbem  that  they  had  aUbrded  an  exhibition  of  more  in- 
c« 
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tetest  to  her  mind  than  any  she  had  hitherto  bdidd.  The  Piinceu 
having  presented  a  purse  to  Captain  Nixon,  deairing  him  to  apply  it 
for  the  crew,  at  a  token  of  her  respect  for  them,  deacended  down  the 
■hip's  ude  as  she  weut  up,  under  a  roy^  salute,  and  the  more  natJiy- 
ing  cheen  of  the  loyal  and  hevty  crew  of  a  British  man  or  war-" 
(P.  96—98.) 

We  will  only  add  two  other  short  incidents  which  seem  to  be 
wdl  BUthenUcated,  end  which,  by  their  agreeable  contrast,  place 
the  character  of  this  Princess  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view^ 
and  convey,  perhaps,  a  more  decideu  testimony  than  any  which 
have  been  present^  to  the  public. 

"  Some  years  ago  a  forei^ier  (whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name)  gave 
lessons  to  the  Pnncess  in  singing  and  music.  On  one  occasion  her 
Royal  Highness  perftvmed  to  a  large  party  at  Warwick  House,  and 
was  of  course  highly  ^plauded ;  but  she  was  conscioos  she  did  not 
then  deserve  it.  Turning  round  to  her  teacher,  she  asked  his  opinion : 
he  said  that  she  sung  delightfully,  and  played  charmingly.  Her  Ro^ 
Highness  took  no  fi^ther  notice  of  the  matter  then ;  but  when  signior 
called  next,  one  of  the  household  was  desired  to  pay  him,  and  at  the 
tame  time  to  say,  '  that  her  Royal  Highness  could  not  expect  to  profit 
by  the  instructions  of  a  person  who  was  mean  enough  to  flatter  her 
against  his  reason,  and  who  bad  not  candour  to  tell  her  when  she  was 
wrong,  but  suffer  her  to  expose  herself!*"     (P.  1S5,  136.) 


"  Sitting  one  di^  at  the  piano-forte,  when  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 

IS  present,  the  nincess  requested  his  attention  whilst  she  performed 

a  difficult  sonata.     This  she,  perhi^w  intentionally,  ran  over  in  haste. 


burring  the  finest  passages,  and  disregarding  the  time ;  then  turning  to 
jbm  Bishop,  aSkea  if  Ibe  were  not  pleased  with  hn  execution.  The 
worthy  Filiate  told  her  very  candidly  thss  he  was  not ;  upon  which  she 
started  up  from  the  instrument,  ran  to  him,  and,  seizing  his  band, 
exclaimed,  '  Now  I  kaow  you  are  my  friend  ;  for  I  have  convinced 
myself  that  you  do  not  flatter  me  when  you  are  pleased  to  approve ! ' " 
{¥.  65.) 

Among  the  sermons  preached  upon  the  occasion  of  this  natjonat 
loss,  that  of  Dr,  Chalmers  has  attracted  our  more  particular 
attention;  and  why  it  has  so  done  the  reader  will  see,  if  we  have  not 
already  ^chausted bis  patience,  in  the  observatioDs  which  follow. 

It  appears  by  the  advertisement  to  the  second  edition  of  this 
•ermon,  that  the  motive  to  the  publication  was  the  correction  of 
a  perverse  misconception  which  had  gone  abroad  respecting  one 
passage  contuned  in  it,  and  which  it  was  rightly  judged  wonid 
be  b^  answered  by  "  bringing  it  forward  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  literal  terms  of  the  debveiy."  What  passage  m  particular 
is  alluded  to  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  readi^  conceive  that 
the  sermon  contains  many  passages,  which,  if  selected  from  the 
rest,  and  exhibited  without  the  context,  might  afford  matter  of 
^ensure  and  sospidon  to  the  loyal  reader.    But  where  a  writer  ia 
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dnving  Uie  line  of  diBcriminsrion  between  opposite  extremea, 
aod  properly  discommending  each  in  its  turn,  it  is  manifest  injus- 
tice towaide  him  to  present  only  what  he  says  on  the  one  side  or 
the  odier,  ind^iendeotly  of  the  contrast,  or  the  final  issue  of  the 
argumenL 

The  whole  performance  bears  the  marks  of  that  precipitance 
with  which  Dr.  Chalmers  appears  generally  to  compose,  and  haa 
all  that  mannerism  to  wbico  we  shonld  have  been  glad  to  have 
found  him  less  enslaved  by  his  habits.  All  his  periods  have  nearly 
the  same  construction.  His  sentences  are  so  many  st^M  up  a 
ladder,  carrying  tlie  reader  with  a  breathless  huriy  through  the 
series^  to  the  veive  of  downright  weariness  and  exhaustion.  His 
Oh's  and  his  aye  s  and  his  yes's  are  but  feeble  helps  to  us  in  this 
panting  course ;  they  serve  rather  to  identify  the  manner  of  the 
writer,  and  to  produce  an  effect  of  moaotcsiy  and  satie^.  There 
is  tdso  in  the  style  (rf'  expression  an  untasteful  mixture  of  solemn 
and  eolloqaial,  fine  and  coarse,  sublime  and  creeping  diction ;  a 
very  striking  specimen  of  which  occurs  in  the  2Sd  and  23d 
pages  of  this  discourse. 

"  I  am  merely  teachiog  them  a  lesson,  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
ignoraDt,  that  if  you  loosen  the  hold  of  Christianity  over  the  hearts  of, 
$e  popalatioii,  you  pull  down  from  their  ascendancy  all  the  virtues  of. 
Chnstianity,  of  which  loyalty  is  one.  Yes,  and  I  will  come  yet  i  little 
cltwer,  and  take  a  look  of  that  loyalty  which  exists  in  the  shape  of  an. 
isolated  princiole  in  their  own  bosoms.  I  should  like  to  ^uge  the'  di- 
mensions of  tnis  loyalty  of  theirs,  in  its  state  of  disjunction  from  the 
general  principle  of  Christiaaity.  I  wish  to  know  the  kind  of  loyt^ty* 
which  characterizes  the  pretenders  to  whom  I  am  alluding — the  m^n  - 
who  have  no  value  for  preaching,  but  as  it  stands  associated  with  tbe ' 
pageantry  of  state — the  me,n  who  would  reckon  it  the  roost  srieVous  of' 
sU  heresies,  to  be  away  from  church  on  some  yearly  day  of  the  king's- 
appointment,  but  are  seldom  within  its  walls  on  the  week]y  day  of  God's 
appoiDtment — the  men  who,  if  minigters  were  away  from  their  post  of - 
kiyalty,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  would,  without  mercy,  and ', 
without  investigation,  denounce  them  as  auspicious  characters;  but. 
iriio,  when  we  are  at  the  post  of  piety,  dispensing  the  more  Bolemn^ 
wdinances  of  Christianity,  openly  lead  the  way  in  that  crowded  and' 
eager  emigration,  which  carries  half  the  rank  and  opulence  of  the  town 
sway  &om  us.  What,  oh!  what  is  the  length,  and  the  breadth,  and' 
the  height,  and  the  depth  of  this  vapouring,  awaggering,  high -sounding, ' 
loyalty  ? — It  is  nothing  better  than  the  loyalty  of  pouticaJ  subalterns, ' 
in  the  low  game  of  partizanship,  or  of  whippers-in  to  an  existing  admi- 
nistration— it  is  not  the  loyalty  which  will  avail  us  in  the  day  of  dan-' 
ger — it  is  not  to  them  that  we  need  to  look,  in  the  evil  hour  of  a  coun- 
try's visitation; — but  to  those  right-hearted,  sound-thinking  Christtao 
men,  who,  without  one  interest  to  serve,  or  one  hope  to  forward,  ho- 
nour their  king,  because  they  fear  their  God."   (P.  22—23.) 
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But  we  should  be  sony  were  our  readers  to  think  that  we 
repent  of  what  we  have  said  in  a  former  number  of  the  geoeral 
excellence  of  this  author.  The  performance  which  we  are  now 
oonsidering,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  sermons  which  vas  the  aih- 
ject  (rfour  former  criticism,  is  fiill  of  just  reasoning,  fine  r^ec- 
tion,  and  splendid  diction :  and  if  a  better  taste  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  sentences,  and  a  stricter  use  of  idiomatic  and  authorized 
languaee,  had  diatineuished  diis  production  from  the  former,  we 
should  nave  rgoiced  m  the  proqiect  of  Dr.  Chabnera  becoming 
<Mie  of  the  most  el^ant  and  impressive,  as  he  already  is  CKoe  m 
the  most  vi^rous  and  iustructive,  writers  of  his  time. 

Before  this  sermon  fell  into  our  hands  a  rumour  had  reached 
US  of  something  disloyal  and  even  seditious  in  its  tendency;  and 
accordingly  we  sent  to  our  bookseller  for  it  with  a  resolutioo 
to  treat  it  as  we  trust  we  shall  always  be  found  to  treat 
books  of  that  character.  It  is  now  before  us,  and  we  find  it 
very  undeserving  of  such  a  charge.  The  reflectitxis  upon  the 
destii  of  the  Princess  are  what  we  should  have  Itxiked  for  at  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Chalmers; — original,  manly,  and  admonitory.  Hia 
remarks  are  natural  and  just,  upon  the  tendency  of  the  mere  dis- 
tance of  princes  from  their  people  to  nourish  political  jealoo^; 
aiid  his  inferences  are  as  undeniable  as  they  are  improving  and 
consolatory.  By  contracting  the  distance  between  the  lot^  and  the 
bumble  in  station,  by  bringing  an  inaccessible  grandeur  within 
the  reach  of  the  sympathies  which  belong  to  our  common  hature> 
and  by  showing  us  to  ourselves  assimilated  by  one  general  des- 
tiny, one  comprehensive  allotment  of  misery  and  mortality,  we 
are  taught  not  the  less  to  respect  artificial  distinction^  but  more 
deeply  to  feel  that  fraternal  bond  which  unites  us  in  a  partnership 
of  paio,  that  affiliating  cord  which  draws  us  u^ether  under  one 
di^>enBation  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  hope  and  torgivene&s.  For 
human  beings  of  the  widest  disparity  in  rank  to  Be  occasi(Hudly 
placed  within  each  other's  near  view  and  embrace  uptm  the  plane 
of  their  essential  equality  and  common  dependence  upon  one  God 
lOid  Saviour,  is  a  part  of  the  divine  economy  full  of  grace  and 
correction.  It  is  among  the  prime  duties  of  our  instructors  in 
religious  knowledge  and  practice,  frequently  to  remind  us  of  this 
equality  in  our  relation  to  Him  who  has  no  equal  or  second,  but  is 
alpha  and  om^a,  all  in  all ;  and  we  feel  the  value  of  the  efforts  of 
We  pious  preacher  in  bringing  home  to  our  bosoms  this  pathetic 
instruction  as  arising  out  or  the  loss  we  have  experienced.  We 
trust  that  Cr.  Chalmers  is  not  visionary  in  supposing  that  such 
an  exercise  of  a  common  ieriing,  such  an  expansion  of  cordiality, 
sUch  a  bosom-consent  in  sorrow  between  prince  and  subject,  may 
bsve  a  tendency  to  make  them  know  each  other  better  as  fellow 
men,  and  to  iea  Uiemselves  substantially  the  same,  notwi&stand'* 
ing  the  wide  e&tent  of  their  circiunstaDtial  dtf^ence. 
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-  Tlie  aSecdnf^  event  of  the  Princeifl'B  death,  the  Mtttimenta  it 
has  inspired,  &nd  the  demtmstrations  whidi  it  has  called  forth* 
has  led  the  writer  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  chftracter- 
istics  of  true  uid  &l3e  loyalty ;  and  we  believe  tlut  this  put  of 
the  termon  may  have  laid  him  open  tOBome  censure,  but  a  cen- 
sure, as  it  appears  to  us,  by  no  means  mentedi  and  proceeding 
mxHi  a  miieonception,  vilful  or  inadvertent,  of  hb  real  meaning. 
To  do  justice  to  the  pore  nature  of  genuine  loyalty,  he  has  felt  it 
important  waU  to  distinguish  it  from  a.  counterfeit  reaemblance  <^ 
it)  which  consists  in  a  blmd  adherence  to  power  in  whatever  hands, 
and  an  endeavour  to  keep  the  pet^le  quiet  and  amused  at  what- 
ever cost  to  virtue  and  rdigion.  Hu  indignation  sharply  ad- 
dresseo  itself  to  thooe  minions  of  a  court  who  torget,  or  choose  not 
to  see,  that  loyalty  to  a  sovereign  is  a  Christian  virtue,  and  must  b« 
Cheated  and  cnenshed  a»  sadi  to  become  a  liviug  principle  in  tha 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  "  grass  growing  upon  the  house-top  " 
has  as  much  nutritive  iuio«  in  its  composition  as  that  loyalty 
which  has  no  root  in  religious  motives.  The  statesman  that  ma- 
nifests indiSerenoe  to  his  God  is  not  to  be  trusted  when  he  pro^ 
ifesses  devotion  to  bis  prince.  We  feel  Dr.  Chalmers  to  be  em- 
phatio^ly  right  in  maintaining  that  "this  single  attribute  of 
righteousness  wilt  nev^r  obtain  a  steady  looting,  except  on  the 
ground  of  a  general  principle  of  righUousness,"  and  "  Uiat  if  ^ou 
Fooeen  the  hold  of  Christianity  upon  the  hearts  of  the  population^ 
you  pull  down  from  their  asc^idancy  all  the  virtues  of  Christianity^ 
of  which  loyalty  is  one."  We' most  unreservedly  agree  with  this 
writer  Uiat  those  men  merit  no  higher  name  tlian  that  of  pr»> 
tend(»^  eidier  to  true  loyalty,  or  genuine  religious  feeling,  "whoy 

.have  QO  value  for  preaching  but  as  it  stands  assodaled  with  the 
pageantry  of  state, — who  would  reckon  it  the  most  grievous  of  all 
benasies  to  be  away  from  church  on  seme  vearly  day  of  the  king't 
i^jprnntment,  but  are  seldwn  within  its  walls  on  nny  of  the  weekly 
days  of  Go&'k  appointment, — who,  if  ministers  were  away  troiti 
UMnrpeat  c^ltwalty^  on  an  occawm  like  the  pre«nt,  would)  wtdiout 
waercy,  and  withoot  investigation,  denounce  them  as  auspifioM 
ehantcteni  Iwtwho,  when  we  cuv  at  thepost  of  ptetVidispensii^ 
the  more  solemn  or<ltnances  of  Christianity,  openly  lead  the  way 
hi  that  crt>wded  and  eager  emigration  which  carries  half  the  rtuiK 
and  opulence  of  the  land  ftxim  nt."  Or.  Qialmers  seems  to  u« 
to  be  right  in  Iwkling  that'  "  this  is  doc  the  loyalty  which  will: 
KVbii  usinthe  day  of  dangw,"  nor  is  it  to  such  *<  that  we  are  M 
Ittok  HI'  the  evil  hoair  of  «  cotmtry'a  visitation." 

-  If  SO  maintain  thete  eoinions  be  disioyid,  w«  are  eager  to  b» 
anked  amofig  the  most  disloyal  of  his  Maies^'s  subjects ;  for  th^ 
have  mir  eatite  and  hearty  aoquieaceooe.  To  fear  God,  And  to  h<w 
noor  tfae  lcii^,-Bnoainm8Wdnwnt«st«iidiBgiipoB  ths  sane  attdto- 
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rily :  if  a  man  have  not  the  fear  of  God  in  bis  sodI,  Iu>  kii^  can 
have  no  permanent  place  in  hiiafiectioDS.  So  lone  as  Uie  boontf 
ofhispnnc^ortbeappointmeDta  of  the  state,  produce  him  a  per- 
■onat  benefit  the  mercenary  attachment  of  the  moet  godless  man 
to  the  establishments  of  his  country  may  be  secured ;  be  may  fed 
for  the  structure  of  government  as  the  smiths  and  masons  fdt 
for  the  temple  of  Diana,  vith  the  ruin  of  which  their  craft  voold 
be  destroyed ;  but  detach  him  from  his  prince  by  separatins  this 
sordid  ligament,  and  you  will  look  for  him  in  vam  in  the  ranks  <^ 
loyal  men.  Look  for  him  rather  at  the  tavern  dinner,  among  the 
brawlers  for  reform,  and  the  despicable  deities  of  a  deluded  mob. 
It  is  by  holding  &st  thb  masculine,  w^-principled,  -  and,  if 
we  may  for  this  special  exigence  borrow  a  sort  of  consecrated 
term,  this  vital  loyalty,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  may  get  into  disrE^te 
with  some  persons,  perhaps  with  some  reviewers,  as  a  troublesome 
intermeddler.  He  is  certainly  not  among  the  maintaioers  of  the 
lethargic  maxim  that  nothing  is  so  good  as  to  keep  all  things  jnst 
as  thof  are,  but  seems  rather  to  thins  that,  as  many  thiim  cannot 
remain  as  they  are,  and  a  vast  'moral  revolution  is  evidently  in 
progress,  as  a  new  craving  of  the  soul  afW  knowledge  has  been 
excited  throughout  the  country  by  a  system  of  educotiCKi  without 
limit,  as  the  press  now  stands  like  Briareus  with  its  hundred 
arms  erected  against  heav^,  a  widely-extended  exertion  has  b^ 
come  necessary  to  save  the  religion  of  the  land,  and  all  that  the 
nncerely  loyal  most  love  and  cherish,  Irom  destruction.  We  con- 
fess ourselves  to  be  quite  of  this  mind,  but  to  be  also  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  an  indolent  and  stagnant  rdigious  establishment  that  can 
do  this-aad  yet  that  it  is  only  the  work  of  a  religious  establiahmgit. 
A  strolling  priesthood,  an  ambulatory  church,  a  flimsy  display  of 
spectacular  worship,  or  pulpit  oratory,  aU  the  vanities  which  the 
creature  cao  obtrude  upon  the  Creator,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  pre- 
sent necessity;  it  is  in  the  umpte  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office 
that  the  whole  secret  of  our  pre6ervati<Hi  lies.  To  a  real,  efficient, 
wid  stationary  clergy,  the  guardians  and  inEtructors  of  tfae  pow, 
the  bold  expostulators  with  the  rich,  the  firm  promulgators  <^ 
evangelical  truth,  the  rural  patterns  of  decency  and  sanctity,  tfae 
areat  work  of  instrumental  grace  and  Christian  d^oce'  belongs. 
The  mind  of  the  country  is  theirs.  In  this  field  diey  are  now 
called  to  make  a  simultaneoos  effort,  and  to  buckle  on  their 
spiritual  armour:  tfae  church  of  Obrist  is  in  danger  1  a  cry  is 
gone  forth  throtu^h  the  land  of  reli^on  in  distress  I  It  is  no 
longer  the  time  for  the  friends  of  estabUsbments  (o  walk  about 
our  Sion,  to  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  and  to  tell  all  her  towers^  but 
to  hear  the  horn  which  sounds  from  her  battlements,  proclaiming 
the  advancement  of  her  besieuers,  and  die  stress  of  her  tribulatifml 
It  is  qqite  appaUiqg  to  behold  the  multitude  of  British  sul^ecW 
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wbo  are  withont  chai^h-nx>m,  or  proper  epiritaa]  guides;— no 
I(«ger  a  vacant  or  neutral  multitude,  sunk  in  swinish  repose,  the 
meFe  organs  of  manna!  labour,  or  the  raw  materials  of  our  army 
and  navy,  but  a'tdldn^,  disputing,  complaining,  hungry,  hall* 
educated  multitude,  well  prepared  to  the  hand  ot  the  limller,  the 
parodist,  and  the  preacher  of  infidelity.  It  is  the  proper  busineu 
of  the  l^islature  and  the  heads  of  the  national  church,  to  prevent 
this  misnty  mass  from  being  absolutely  demoralized.  Those  who 
guide  ue  vessel  of  the  state  must  no  longer  consider  it  as  ballast, 
but  as  merchandize ;  productive  of  power  for  good  or  for  bad, 
accra^iing  as  it  is  used  and  appropriated.  Whatever  proportion 
of  this  mass  the  Churdi  of  England  shall  consent  to  lose,  is  no 
loi^;er  a  negative  loss ;  it  willsoon  become  so  much  positive 
w^fat  in  the  scale  of  dissent  (well,  indeed,  if  that  were  all !),  or. 
partial  infideli^,  or  desperate  unbelief.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all- 
this.oonunondaiwer  the  Church,  lilce  Constantinople  with  Maho-: 
met  the  SecMid  wAire  its  walls,  is  agitated  and  convulsed  by  itS: 
green  and  blue  fscdcMiB.  The  slightest  shades  and  colours  of 
speculadve  opinion  provoke  enmity  and  paper  war  between  its 
members.  At  this  moment,  the  new^apers  are  made  the  vehicles 
of  an  humiliating  and  inde«x>rons  contest  And  the  thrusts  and 
puTiea  of  reverend  gladiators  are  among  the  daily  sports  of  the 
lay  oommunity. ,  Wherever  a  wholesome  activity  presents  itself, 
the  jealouBy  of  ^slumbering  dignity  soon  visits  it  with  its  morbid 
reproc^;  and  every  effiirt  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  avert  the' 
duigers .  to  which  sound  religion  is  exposed,  is  clRssed  at  least, 
Btnoag  works  i^supererc^tion,  if  not  among  the  irr^ularities  of 
enthusiasm.  .Would  that  Archdeacons,  with  less  fretfulneas  about 
Church  Misnonary  and  Bible  Societies,  were  moi%  spiritually 
alive  to  the  shamefully  neglected  duties  of  their  official  visitationsi 
Would  that  Bishops,  leaving  out  of  their  charges  sll  compliments 
calculated  to  lay  the  consciences  of  their  clergy  asleep,  would  un- 
fold, in  its  awful  extent,  the  duties  of  the  parish-priest,  and  enter  in 
right  good  earnest,  and  beftve  it  is  too  late,  upon  a  busy  supervision 
of  their  dioceses  I  Would  that  the  sacred  commissionof  spiritual 
instructor  were  granted  with  more  circumspection,  and  preceded 
by  more  substantial  inauiry  afier  things  of  supreme  importance ; 
not  whether  the  candidate  has  Mant  and  D'Oyley's  Biole  in  his 
study,  bat  whether  he  has  scripture  learning  in  his  head  and 
heart.  Would  that  the  cathedral,  as  it  towers  above  other 
churches,  in  dignity  of  exterior,  stood  also  conspicuous  fur 
the  sanctity  of  its  mintstrations,— the  awful  impressiveness  <^ 
the  duty  performed  in  it, — the  a£fectiDg  grandeur  of  its  worship ; 
and  tlut  the  Bishop,  and  those  holy  men  that  live  within 
its  preancts,  were  otleoer  found  with  their  &milies  within 
its  walla  to  relkre  the  oscitancy  of  the  service,  and  support  at 
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iMfit  an  exiemal  character  of  decorum.  Admirals  afe  -vitb  tJirir 
fle^  funerals  are  with  their  armies,  jutlges  are  in  dieir  coorti, 
but  where,  oh  where !  are  our  biahops  and  archbuhops  in  timesof 
danger,  and  actual  service  ?  Would  thev  coutd  all  answer  tike  te 
Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  St.  D&vid'sl  In  general  the  inqoiry 
would  be  met  by  calling  the  inquirer  a  Methodist,  And  wbal 
evidence  more  conclusive  of  a  man's  being  a  Methodist  can  be  de* 
sired  than  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and  efficiency  of  the  establidied 
flhurch?  To  support  that  loyal^,  which  Dr.  Cbalmers  thus  iden- 
tifiea,  and  we  think  most  truly  and  philosophically,  with  a  simumI 
religious  spidt,  the  course  to  be  pursued  Dy  our  rulers  is  clean 
l«t  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  of  souls  direct  the  choice  of 
tJKMe  to  whom  the  primary  trusts  of  the  church  are  committed. 
A  salirat  vigour  must  reside  at  the  spring-head  of  the  sacred 
waters,  «■  half  the  land  must  lie  in  spiritual  barrenness.  Over  this 
sterile  expanse  the  gloomy  march  of  infidelity  is  unimpeded,  with 
all  its  train  of  desiructive  enginest  forced  by  perverted  reascm  or 
proSigste  wit;  and  on  thb  fiem  the  success  ot  the  parodist  has  beai 
ktely  signalized.  We  will  not  say  he  has  won  his  laurds,  tm 
the  ground  which  he  has  gained  has  become  his  by  oessioo  ratiier 
than  by  conquest.  It  is  m  this  way  that  the  church  loses  the 
largest  portion  of  her  rightful  territory.  The  source  af  ho- 
danger  is  her  own  supineness.  She  has  se^i  in  the  result  of  a 
late  trial,  how  little  she  can  rely  upon  foreign  aid :  bow  pre- 
carious a  resource  is  the  civil  arm.  Fenal  andprotecting  statutes 
are  now  no  more :  her  fidelity  to  herself  is  her  all  in  aO. 

How  far  the  publications  to  which  we  have  alluded  ars 
I^ally  criminal;  now  far  the  ulterior  purpose,  beyond  the  ridicule 
of  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  judicially  absolved  the  inci- 
dental blasphemy ;  how  far  examples  justify  the  repetititxi  of  an 
act,  m"  alter  its  l^;al  quality ;  how  far  the  manifestation  of  one 
intention  which  the  law  permits,  precludes  the  imputation  of 
another  which  the  law  condemns ;  now  far  it  is  safe  or  sound  in 
jurisprudence,  where  the  consequences  of  an  act  are  obviously 
plain,  to  permit  the  inference  of  intention  arising  out  of  the  act 
Itself  to  be  contradicted  by  averment,  we  have  no  room  to 
discuss,  for  we  have  already  digressed  even  upon  Dr.  Chalmeiv's 
digressions!  but  we  will  stop  to  obeenre  that  what  has  been 
lately  done  in  this  way  has  been  frightfully  pro£uie,  and 
mtscntevousi  and  thb  no  thinking  man  alive  can  doubt  txr 
dispute.  It  is  obvious  that  these  parodies  have  had  a  moat 
injurioas  spread  through  the  country,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
imt^ined  that  those  knights  of  unholy  industry  who  have 
late^  so  chivalrously  taken  up  the  cause  of  virtuons  Uab* 
pbemy  under  oppression,  will  let  the  mischief*  die  or  sleeps 
Wbatev«r  change  of  mind  or  puipoee  Uie  object  o^  the  late  trial 
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nuty  experience  himself,  and  &r  better  coastitated  in  heart  and 
bud  we  think  him  tfaaa  those  misernbU  men  who  have  made 
hia  case  the  excme  for  a  tavern  triumph  over  all  that  ha> 
hidiCTto  saved  our  land  from  ruin,  the  ^ect  of  bis  publicatipiifl 
will.be  fdt  long  after  his  lips  shall  be  closed  for  ever,  and  God 
shall  have  ta^a  the  cause  of  bis  insulted  majesty  into  bis  owa 
bauds. 

.  These  conuderations  prqiaie  us  to  enter  with  the  stroDBer 
feeling  into  the  observatioiu  which  were  suggested  to  Dr. 
QtaUners,  by  the  want  of  diurdi  room  to  give  opportuni^,  on 
the  day  of  the  Princess's  interment,  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
people  to  pour  out  their  hearts  before  their  Maker  in  hiimiUation 
and  Godly  sorrow.  It  was  then  seen  how  t^  scanty  a  provisioa 
has  been  made  for  a  religious  population,  should  the  population, 
in  eonseqnence  of  the  teaching  aSbrded  them,  be  seized  with  the  - 
desire  of  coming  to  cburcb.  To  think  that  any  one  man  whom 
curiosity  had  drawn  upon  that  occasion  for  the  first  time  perb^is 
iato  the  ten^le  of  God,  under  circumstances  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  truths  of  Scripture  upon  his  heart,  should 
find  no  admittance,  is  a  circumstance  truly  distressine.  It  was 
sm*ely  oot  an  occauon  to  be  lost :  it  affiirdcd  die  most  uvourable 
of^rtunity  that  for  many  years  has  hsppeoed  to  the  sacred  mi- 
nistry of  jTiving  a  sudden  extension  to  religious  impressions;  and 
perhaps  me  best  that  could  have  offered  itself  (U  repdling  Uie 
e&ct  of  pro&ne  ridicule,  and  the  sacrile^ous  perveruoo  of 
prayer  to  ludicrous  satire.  That  this  unaToSable  narrowness  of 
rocoQ  should  have  been  more  contracted  by  the  doors  of  any 
dmrch  being  closed  against  tlie  people — that  they  should  bave 
been  disappointed  in  any  of  their  reti^ous  expectations  on  that 
extraordinary  day — that  a  mercenary  advantage  ^ould  have  been 
taken  of  the  public  feeling  by  the  exaction  of  money  for  seats  in 
the  churches,  are  three  facts  which  have  excited  in  us  sentiments 
very  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  little  book  which  stands 
first  at  the  headof  thisarticle: — the  first  was  con stitutionally  wrong, 
the  second  both  unkind  and  impolitic,  and  the  third  disgusting. 
We  will  only  add  with  respect  to  the  second  of  the  above  men- 
tioned circnmstaaces,  that  in ,  this  extreme  dread  of  works  of 
snpererogatioa,  there  is  great  daneer  of  falling  below  the  comple- 
mcnt  of  regular  duty:  for,  in  reality,  how  much  less  is  the  dan- 
ger of  too  much  thiui  the  danger  of  not  enough ;  and  how  much 
safer  for  a  clergyman  to  strive  to  answer  the  cal)  of  Heaven,  than 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  exertion  prescribed  by  man. 

To  justify  Dr.  Chalmers's  digressions  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  whole  strun  of  his  discourse  is  to  'show  that  the  only  firm  pil- 
\ar.  of  loyal^  to  the  prince,  as  well  as  of  c^iedience  to  the  laws,  is 
the  rigbteoiUDeae  of  the  people ;  and  that  no  government  can  rpsfc 
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secure  bat  on  thiE  support :  and  to  sU  this  we  cordialty  assent 
We  hear  much  of  an  alliance  of  church  and  state,  but  we  tnudi 
question  whether  in  the  present  conditioa  of  the  country,  if  we 
look  to  that  alliance  in  a  political  view  only,  there  is  so  much  in 
it  as  is  supposed ;  and  we  feel  that  we  have  Dr.  Chalmers  with  nc 
in  maintaining  that  the  true  centre  of  union  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  polity  is  lodged  with  vital  Christianity  det» 
in  the  heart  It  is  a  living,  not  a  mechanical  principle ;  spiritau 
rather  than  conventional;  a  coalition  of  the  duties  towards  Ood' 
and  towards  man,  rather  than  a  contract  of  reciprocal  conv^ 
nience.  It  is  a  permanent  alliance,  similar  in  its  spirit  and  cha- 
racter to  that  mingled  sentiment  of  loyal  tenderness  and  reli^ioot 
humility,  which  we  trust  has  lately  run  through  the  Christian 
part  of  this  great  people.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  from  our  very 
souls  we  bitterly  lament  the  absolute  exclusion  of  so  laive  a  pro 
portion  of  the  population  of  most  of  our  great  towns,  but  more 
especially  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  national  church,  from  want 
of  room ;  and  shall  quote  Dr.  Chalmers  upon  the  subject  with 
as  much  approbation  of  his  reflections,  as  sorrow  for  the  bets  OD 
which  they  are  grounded. 

"  My  nest  remark,  then,  on  this  subject,  will  be  taken  from  a  send- 
ment  of  which  I  thbkyou  must  all  on  the  present  occasion  feel  the  force 
and  the  propriety.  Would  it  not  have  been  most  desirable  could  tlie 
whole  popuution  of  the  city  have  been  admitted  to  join  in  the  solemn 
services  of  the  day  P  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  precisely  such 
services  as  would  have  spread  a  loyal  and  patriotic  influence  amongst 
them  ?  Is  it  not  experimentally  the  case,  that,  over  the  untimely  grave 
of  our  &ir  princess,  the  meanest  of  the  people  would  have  died  as 
warm  and  plentiful  a  tribute  of  honest  sensibility  as  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  Braongst  us?  Andi  I  ask,  is  it  not  unfortunate,  that  on 
the  day  of  such  an  afiecting,  and,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  such  a  national 
exercise,  there  should  not  have  been  twenty  more  churches  with  twenty 
more  ministers,  to  have  contained  the  whole  crowd  of  eager  and  in- 
terested listeners  ?  A  man  of  mere  loyalty,  without  one  outer  accom- 
plishment will,  I  am  sure,  participate  in  a  regret  so  natural ;  but  couple 
this  regret  wiUi  the  principle,  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  loyal^ 
of  the  people  can  enectually  be  maintained,  is  on  the  basis  of  thea 
Christianity,  and  then  the  regret  in  question  embraces  an  object  still 
more  general ;  and  well  were  it  for  us,  i^  amid  the  insecurity  of  &nu- 
lies,  ^d  the  various  fiuctuations  of  fortune  and  of  arrangement  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  highest  walks  of  society,  the  country  were  led,  by 
the  judgment  with  which  it  has  now  been  visited,  to  deepen  the  foun-> 
dation  of  all  its  order  and  of  all  its  interests,  in  the  moral  education  of 
its  people.  Then  indeed  the  text  would  have  its  literal  fulfilment. 
When  the  judgments  of  God  are  in  the  earth,  the  rulers  of  the  world 
would  lead  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  learn  righteousness. 

"  In  our  own  city,  much  in  this  respect  remains  to  be  accomplished  ; 
nd  I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  our  city  and  suburb  population,  whe»- 
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I  uy,  that  throueh  the  week  they  lie  open  to  every  rude  and  isndoni 
exposure ;  and  when  Sabbath  comes,  no  solemn  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, no  stirring  reccDectiona  of  the  past,  no  urgent  calls  to  resolve 
against  the  temptations  of  tlie  future,  come  along  irith  it.  It  is  unde- 
niable, that  within  the  compass  of  a  few  square  miles,  the  daily  walk  of 
the  vast  majoritv  of  our  people  u  beset  with  a  thousand  contamina- 
tions ;  and  wheuier  it  be  on  the  way  to  the  market,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  workshop,  or  on  the  way  to  the  crowded  manufactory,  or  on  the 
way  to  any  one  resort  of  industry  that  you  choose  to  condescend  upon, 
vr  on  the  way  to  the  eveniae  home,  where  the  labours  of  a  virtuous  day 
should  be  closed  by  the  holy  thankfulness  of  a  pious  and  affectionate 
lamily ;  be  it  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  or  be  it  amid  all 
the  throng  of  sedentary  occupations ;  there  is  not  one  day  of  the 
Dx,  and  not  one  hour  oi  one  of  these  days,  when  frail  and  unsheltered 
man  is  not  pUed  by  the  many  allurements  of  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness— when  evil  communications  are  not  assailing  him  with  their  cor- 
ntptioos — when  the  full  tide  of  example  does  not  bear  down  upon  his 
purpoaes,  and  threaten  to  sweep  all  his  purity  and  all  his  priociple  away 
from  him.  And  when  the  seventh  day  comes,  where,  I  would  ask,  are 
the  efficient  securities  that  ou^t  to  be  provided  against  all  those  in- 
nndations  of  profligacy  which  rage  without  controul  through  the  week, 
and  spread  such  a  desolating  influence  among  the  morals  of  the  ex> 
isting  generation?  Oh!  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon— this  seventh  day,  on  which  it  would  require  a  whole 
army  of  labourers  to  give  every  energv  which  belongs  to  them,  to  the 
plenteous  harvest  of  so  mighty  a  population,  witnesses  more  than  one 
half  of  the  people  precluded  from  attending  the  house  of  God,  and 
wandering  every  man  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  own  eyes — on  this  day,  die  ear  of  heaven  is  assailed  with  a 
more  audacious  cry  of  rebellion  uian  on  any  other,  and  the  open  door 
of  invitation  plies  with  its  welcome,  the  hundreds  and  the  thousands 
who  have  found  their  habitual  way  to  the  haunts  of  depravity.  And  is 
there  no  room,  then,  to  wish  for  twenty  more  churches  and  twenty  more 
ministCTB — for  men  of  zeal  and  of  strength,  who  might  go  forth  among 
these  wanderers,  and  compel  them  to  come  in— for  men  of  holy  fer- 
vour, who  might  set  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  free  offer  of  salvation 
before  them — for  men  of  affection,  who  might  visit  the  sick,  and  the 
<^dne,  and  the  afflicted,  and  cause  the  irresistible  influence  of  kindness 
to  circulate  at  large  among  their  families — for  men  who,  while  they 
&stened  their  most  intense  aim  on  the  great  object  of  prepar- 
ing sinners  for  eternity,  would  scatter  along  the  path  of  their  ex- 
ertions all  the  blessines  of  order,  and  contentment,  and  sobriety,  and  at 
length  make  it  manifest  as  day,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  people  is 
the  only  effectual  antidote  to  a  country's  ruin— the  only  path  to  a 
coont^S  glory  ? 

'*  My  next  remark  shall  be  founded  on  a  principle  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded— the  dearableness  of  a  more  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  society ;  and  what  more 
likely  to  accomplish  this,  than  a  larger  ecclesisstiral  accommodation  ? 
•—uat  tile  scanty  provision  of  the  present  day,^  by  which  the  poor  are 
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excluded  from  the  cliurdt  altogether,  but  such  a  wide  and  seneroui 
s^ratem  of  accommodation,  a>  tmt  the  rich  and  the  poor  mieht  ait  in 
company  together  in  the  house  of  God.  It  is  this  Christian  tellcnrEfaip 
which,  more  than  any  other  tie,  liska  so  intimately  together  the  high 
and  the  low  id  country  parishes.  There  is,  however,  another  paitictuar 
to  which  I  would  adrert,  and  though  I  cannot  do  go  without  ma^fying 
ray  office^  yet  I  know  not  a  single  circumstance  which  so  upholds  th« 
golden  line  ofUfe  amongst  our  agricultural  population,  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  gap  between  the  pinnacle  of  the  community  and  its  base  is 
filled  up  by  the  week-day  duties  of  the  clergyman — by  that  man,  of 
whom  it  has  been  well  said,  that  he  belongs  to  no  rank,  because  he 
•BBOciaies  with  all  ranks — by  that  man,  whose  presence  may  dignify  the 
palace,  but  vhoae  peculiar  gloiy  it  is  to  carry  the  influences  of  fiiend- 
^p  and  piety  into  cottages. 

'■  This  is  the  age  of  moral  experiment,  and  much  hat  bean  devised  in 
our  day  for  promoting  the  virtue,  and  the  improvement,  and  the  econo> 
mical  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  But  in  all  these  attempts 
to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  growing  profligacy  of  our  towns,  one  im* 
portaut  element  seems  to  have  passed  unheeded,  and  to  have  been 
altogether  omitted  in  the  calculation.  In  all  the  comparative  estimates 
f>(  the  character  of  a  town  and  the  character  of  a  country  populatlont 
it  has  been  little  attended  to,  that  the  former  are  distinguished  frcmi 
the  latter  by  the  dreary,  hopeless,  and  almost  impassable  distance  at 
which  they  stand  from  tlieir  parish  minister.  Now,  though  it  be  at  the 
hazard  of  again  ma^fying  my  office,  I  must  avow,  in  the  hearing  of 
you  all,  that  there  is  a  moral  charm  in  his  personal  attentions  and  bis 
affectionate  civilities,  and  the  erer-recurring  inBuence  of  hi*  visits  and 
his  prayers,  which,  if  restored  to  the  people,  would  impart  a  new  moral 
aspect,  and  eradicate  much  of  the  licentiousness  and  the  dishonesty 
that  abound  in  our  cities.  Onthisd^of  national  calamity,  if  ever  the 
subject  should  be  adverted  to  from  Uie  pulpit,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  rivetted  convictions  on  the  ^oee  alliance  mat  obtains  be- 
tween the  ((oUtical  interests  and  the  religious  character  of  a  country. 
And  I  am  surely  not  out  of  place,  when,  on  looking  at  the  mighty  maaa 
of  a  city  population,  I  state  my  apprehension,  that  if  something  be  not 
done  to  bring  this  enormous  physical  strength  under  the  controid  of 
Christian  andhumanized  principle,  the  day  may  yet  come,  when  it  may 
lift  against  the  authorities  of  the  land  its  brawny  vigour,  and  discharge 
upon  them  all  the  turbulence  of  its  rude  and  volcanic  energy." 
{P.  26—31.) 

This  picture  of  Glasgow  it  is  very  painftii  to  contemplate,  But 
alas  (  it  is  the  picture  of  almost  all  our  populous  districts  and 
towns.  The  great  bulk  of  our  Chrispon  poor  lies  under  a  virtual 
sentence  of  excommunication.  Really,  wnen  one  thinks  of  this 
as  a  religious  man  should  think  of  it,  one  cannot  be  aBtonished 
that  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  smokes  with  the  blood  of  daily 
murders ;  that  whole  families  are  swept  off  by  the  hand  of  th« 
assassin ;  that  the  earnii^  of  frugality  in  humble  life  are  almost 
8UTQ  to  pass  kitb  the  pockets  of  die  HJgntly  thief ;  that  ^ere  is  not 
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t  Military  Iioiise  in  the  land  which  can  be  conaidered  as  a  saA 
abode;  that  anew  kind  of  curfew  warns  every  elderly  and  inactive 
person  of  decent  ^pearance  to  keep  to  the  hooie  after  Bun-ae^ 
■11  the  streets  of  the  capital  having  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
{HYKtitates  and  pick-pockets.  And  all  this  exists,  and  will  exist, 
and  will  probably  increase,  in  spite  of  the  present  state  of  public 
cdnoatioB. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  doubt  the  general  good  effects 
of  the  exertiona  of  the  National  Society.  It  is  its  most  commen- 
dable distinction  that  it  educates  the  poor  in  the  principles  oi 
the  established  church.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Wahnsley,  the 
reverend  secretary  of  that  institution,  with  great  satisfkction,  that 
*'he  is  able  to  state,  not  only  from  his  own  observation,  but  ironi 
the  communications  be  has  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  happy  effects  of  this  extended  diifusiou  of  reli^ 
^ouB  and  moral  instruction  are  already  strongly  exemplified,  not 
«ily  in  the  conduct  of  the  children,  but  also  in  that  of  thmr  pa- 
leots,  who  from  scarcdy  knowing  the  difference  between  Sunday 
aikd  ^e  otber  days  of  the  wedc,  except  as  a  abort  intermtssioil 
of  their  daily  toil,  now  assemble  witk  their  tJuldren  to  participate 
IB  the  duties  and  satisfactioTts  o/"  Divine  worship."  Alas !  tir. 
'Wahnsley,  where  are  those  parents  to  assemble  in  the  established 
ehorch?  Id  the  parish  church  of  Allhallows,  where  the  senncdi 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  made  was  preached,  and  in  some 
other  churches  in  the  dty,  they  may  so  assemble,  although  we 
tfaatat  but  make  Urge  allowance  for  the  official  partialities  of 
l£r.  Walmaley ;  but  in  the  great  parishes  in  the  westeni  and 
nortfaem  dtviticHDs  of  the  metropolis,  how  are  poor  parents  with 
their  children  to  become  participattn^  of  Divine  worship  accord- 
mg  to  the  establisiied  form  of  it  in  our  national  churches.  In  the 
parish  of  SL  Mary-le-bone  after  many  years  of  contest  and  agita- 
thm,  one  new  and  handsome  additional  church  has  appeared, 
sod  what  pn^rtion  of  the  poor  of  the  vast  population  of  that 
paiiah  (7O|0O0)  does  the  SecreUry  of  the  National  Society  think 
can  be  there  accommodated  with  the  comfort  they  are  entitled  to^ 
and  which  it  is  onr  interest  to  give  them  ?  In  the  parish  of  Fan- 
cnu  a  population  of  50,000  soiS  have  still  only  their  little  nationftt 
cfanrch  in  Gray's  Inn  road,  ci^>able  at  the  most  of  ctHitaining  SOO 
persona,  whose  pie^  is  strong  enough  to  endure  the  squeeze.  It 
is  true  they  have  an  act  of  parUament,  and  we  believe  they  have 
had  it  these  two  years,  and  not  a  stone  or  a  brick  is  laid ;  the 
church  is  yet  only  a  paper  edifice :  while  at  the  southwn  extremity 
of  £>oughty-Street  a  bold  and  hostile  structure  of  brick  and  mon> 
tar,  of  most  capacious  dimensions,  for  the  reception  of  certam 
sece^ers  from  our  church,  is  run  up  with  the  celerity  of  a  new 
tluaUe.    ^ut  w«  afe  cooMled  by  the  prefect  c^  a  n^w  MMtonsl 
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Scliool  to  be  built  in  this  parish,  where,  if  the  yoniie  people  cannot 
go  to  church,  they  may  at  least  lie  taught  to  bold  tfaemaelves  in 
readiness  to  go,  on  some  future  day,  possibly  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  ana  in  the  mean  time  their  piety  according  to  the  prma- 
pUs  of  tJie  established  cJiurch  must  be  put,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  abey- 
ance. Ail  this  is  but  tampering  with  this  imperioua  du^;  lite  whole 
is  a  vain  mockery,  fiill  of  insult  to  common  srase^  mere  prating 
about  the  thing,  without  a  particle  of  straight-forward  practicu 
intelligence  or  nonest  intention.  The  Church  of  BJigland  must  sink 
under  all  this  foul  play,  and  fraud  upon  its  rights.  It  is  not  the 
national  church,  for  it  is  not  thechurch  of  the  nation;  an  immense 
numerical  majority  is  shat  out  of  it,  and  when  this  numerical  ma- 
jori^  comes  to  be,  which  it  will,  the  moral  majority,  the  fainting 
church  will  in  vain  plead  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  anddi^lay  its 
pure  and  holyritual;  it  will  encomiter  everywhere  a  chilling  apathy 
and  an  alienated  mind;  as  litdc  spiritual  reverence  for  iu  service 
and  sacraments  as  seems  now  to  exist  within  the  closes  of  her 
cathedrals.  If  this  is  really  a  Christian  government  it  most 
without  delay  prove  its  title  to  that  appellation,  by  'tetting  abont 
the  due  provision  for  this  great  and  transcendant  exigency.  It 
must  not  "suffer  its  eyes  to  sleep  nor  its  eyelids  to  slumber, 
neither  the  temples  of  its  head  to  take  any  rest,  until  it  finds  oat 
places  for  the  temples  of  the  Lord:  itnd  habitations  for  the 
tni^^  God  ofJaCoD." 

On  this  great  subject  of  its  care,  the  lef^latnre  cannot  comnut 
a  more  fatal  and  senseless  mistake  than  by  waiting  for  the  pandi^ 
themselves  to  make  the  application.  Wherevjer  the  want  of 
church  rocHn  has  long  existed,  it  has  produced  its  natural  conse- 
quences, an  enormous  secession  from  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
ment, sp  as  to  create  an  over>ruliag  majority  against  its  interests. 
The  very  circumstance  of  there  bemg  do  application  for  the  as- 
sistance of  parliament  is,  in  many  cases,  the  strongest  argument  to 
show  the  real  necessity  for  it  If  the  te^lature  is  really  of  o[Xnion 
that  no  reli^ous  establishment  is  necessary,  (and  in  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  if  not  checked  intime,  this  will  come  to  be  ilsavowed  sen- 
timent,) it  will  act  veiy  consistently  in  adopting  the  maxim  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  who,  dealing  with  the  relt^on  of  :Christ  as  with  a 
commodity  of  the  market,  rather  than  as  the  tleauire  of  the  sool, 
maintains  that  the  ar^^  of  religious  instruction  should  be  left  to 
the  pure  (^ration  of  demand  and  supply,  like  any  article  of  ox~ 
dioary  merchandise;  to  which  Dr.  cWmers  wdl  answers: 

"  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  one  most  material  circumstance  of 
distmction.  The  native  and  untaught  propensities  of  the  human  con- 
stitution will  always  of  themselves  secure  a  demand  for  the  c — '" 


dities  or  trade,  simciently  eflective  to  bring  forward  a  supply  e^ual 
to  the  real  n^ds  of  the  populadon,  and  to  Oar  power  of  purdiani^ 
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But  the  ^>petite  for  relieiaus  iiutruction  is  neither  so  strong  ntH*  ao 
univereal  aa  to  secure  sucn  an  efEective  demand  for  it.  Had  the  people 
been  left  in  this  matter  to  themselves,  there  would,  in  point  of  fact, 
have  been  large  tracts  of  country  without  a  place  of  wor^p,  and 
WTtfaout  a  minister." — "  The  experiment,  indeed,  has  been  tried  with 
Tariations  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  results  which  are  very  instructive. 
In  the  soutbem,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  middle  States  of  America, 
there  is  no  general  provision  for  the  clergy.  The  population  are  left 
to  find  their  own  way  to  the  sum)ly  uf  their  own  wants  in  this  pard- 
cular ;  and  we  have  been  creaiblj  informed  that  there  are,  at  this 
moment,  from  four  to  five  millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statet 
who  are  growing  up  without  any  regular  administration  of  the  word, 
or  of  its  ordinances,  amongst  them.  In  the  northern  States  there  ia 
a  l^islatire  provivon ;  and  the  difference  in  point  of  moral  habit  and 
character  between  their  population  and  that  of  the  other  States  is  all 
in  &Tour  of  rdi^ous  establishments."     (App,  p.  37,  38.) 

But  it  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Chalmers  without  ex- 
tracting from  ois  excellent  Appendix  a  train  of  observation  ad- 
mirable for  its  character  of  actectionate  piety  and  practical  good 
sense. 

"  But  a  still  mote  direct  and  homeward  argument,  on  the  same  side, 
■nay  be  drawn  from  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  our  larger  cities.  It  is 
quite  notorious  that  the  population  of  these  cities  has  greatly  out- 
stripped the  provision  of  churches  that  has  been  made  for  them  by  the 
establishment;  or,  in  other  words,  the  establishment  takes  up  a  very 
email  proportion  of  the  ground,  and  leaves  a  mighty  remainder  to  that 
very  operation  to  which  Dr.  Smith  seems  inclined  to  leave  the  whole 
extent  c^  the  country.  It  were,  therefore,  an  interesting  point  to  as- 
certain, in  how  far  this  remainder  is  taken  up  by  dissenters,  or  by  those 
who  exemplify  the  efiect  of  that  great  principle  of  demand  and  supply, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  religious 
ertablishment.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  proaecution  of  this  im- 
portant survey,  to  those  who  perceive  its  bearings  on  a  great  practical 
question  mo^  intimately  connected  with  the  interior  policy  of  the  state, 
and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  population. 

"  It  was  partly  with  this  object  in  view,  that  the  writer  of  this  lately 
made  asorvey  of  his  own  pansh,  consisting  of  a  certain  district  in  the 
«ty  of  Glasgow.  Those  wno  reside  in  the  place  will  recognise  it,  when 
he  tells  them  that  it  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  city  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  Saltmarket,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Gollowgate,  within 
the  limits  of  the  royalty,  and  containing  a  population  of  deven  thou- 
aand  One  himdred  and  twenty  souls.  He  now  regrets  exceedingly  that 
he  did  not  push  his  inquiries  to  that  degree  of  particularity  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  state  with  precision  the  number  of  individual 
otters,  both  in  the  establishment  and  among  dissenters.  He  merely 
ascertained  the  number  of  three  diacriptions  of  families — those  who 
had  seats  in  the  establishment — those  who  had  seats  among  the  dis- 
■eniers — and  those  who  had  seats  no  where.  He  found  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  families,  there  were  sitters  somewhere ;  but  sooq  per- 
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ceived,  that  if,  ftom  the  connaencenwDt  of  hia  survey,  he  had  nude  it 
an  object  to  aBcertain  the  nnmber  of  utten  in  each  ftmilv,  he  would 
have  made  out  a  fearful  deficieucy  indeed  of  congregational  attendaaoe 
and  congregatioDal  habits  amon^  the  people.  He  at  dmea  accidentallf 
got  the  information  of  one  individual  seat  bdng  all  that  <raa  takra  bjri 
Sunily  of  ten  members ;  and,  while  he  lubmits  himself  to  the  correctua 
of  more  accurate  siureys,  he  ventures  the  aMertioo,  for  (he  preMol, 


hundred  sitters  of  every  descripdon^of  whom  the  sitten  ii 
houses  form  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole.* 

"  Now,  in  this  district  of  town,  there  ought  to  be  a  church-going  po- 
pulatioQ  of  nearly  seven  thousand.  The  establishment  does  not  frimafa 
accommodation  for  one-sixth  of  this  number,  leaving  a  mighty  remainder, 
over  which  Dr.  Smith's  &vourite  principle  a  free  to  expatiate.  And 
it  certainly  has  expatiated,  and  with  an  cSett,  too,  which  claims  the 

Etitude  and  the  acknowledgements  of  the  Christian  poblic.  The 
lentershave,  at  the  very  least,  accomplished  double  the  quantity  of 
good  in  this  part  of  the  town,  which  the  establishment  has  done.  But 
with  all  their  zeal,  and  all  the  worth  and  literature  of  their  clergy,  and 
the  many  accomplishmeots  which  they  possess,  and  no  where  more  than 
in  Glasgow,  for  attracting  a  population,  and  for  obtaining  a  wide  and 
extensive  influence  among  tfaem,  do  we  bdold  the  one>half  id  the 
whole  ground  unreached  and  unreclaimed  by  them,  and  altogeth^  left 
without  the  benefit  of  the  fittest  and  most  powerful  instrument  of  moral 
cultivation  among  the  people. 

"  I  recur,  therefore,  to  the  diRerence  in  point  of  attendance  and  m 
pcHnt  of  actual  ministration  between  that  state  of  things  where  the 
population  are  left  to  themselves,  and  that  state  of  things  where  tbey 
are  met  by  a  regular  and  a  ready  made  provision,  as  the  great  practical 
argument  for  the  necessity  and  the  good  of  religious  establishmenta. 
I  assert  that,    if,    with  the  growing  population,  there  had  been  a 


growing  ecclesiastical  provision  for  weur  moral  and  religious  wants 
and  that,  if  ministers  had  been  permitted  to  cultivate  a  close  and 
tpirittial  connexion  with  their  parishes,  by  that  cmnnexion  not  being 
rendered  impracticable;  and  tnat,  if  the  mischievous  KjMem  had  not 
been  adopted,  of  widening  the  breach  still  more  between  them  and 
the  people  of  their  local  and  geographical  vineyard,  by  exposing  those 
seats,  for  which  the  parish  ought,  in  all  justice  and  in  all  expediecicy, 
to  have  the  preference,  to  the  general  competition  of  the  whole  ci^ ; 
and  that,  if  the  clergy  had  been  permitted  to  give  theif  concentrated 
ene^es,  each  to  a  manageable  district,  wh^e  he  stood  endeared  to 
the  ^ireat  mass  of  the  fanulies  by  his  week-day  attentions,  and  where 
the  influence  of  these  attentions  was  strengthened  every  week  by  ihe 
recurrence  of  his  Sabbath  ininistnttionB ;  and  that,  if  the  govenn 
ment  of  our  country  had  not  Gdlen  into  the  monstrous  impolicy 

■  ■*  It  will  be  recoUeclal  tbst,  accvrdinf  (o  legltlatin  eDSCtmeDt,  In  conntry  pa- 
ilibM,  accoaunodation  aofbl  (o  be  proviilril  for  at  aiany  iltten  a*  make  op  oar- 
half  of  Ihe  popnlatioD  t  and  ia  taini  parbhci,  fat  ai  Banj  ai  Make  ap  between  oae* 
baltftBdiwa-tUrdiof  tbapapalatlon." 
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i  mind  »id  the  talent  of  the  clergy  tmm  their 
I  peculiar  objecta,  by  the  overwhelming  accmnulation  of  civil 
and  of  secular  duties,  which  they  have  laid  upon  them;  and  that,  if 
in  this  respect  they  had  not  been  imitated  by  all  the  municipalities 
of  the  land,  who,  if  not  resisted  to  the  uttermost,  would  do  what  in 
them  lay  to  accelerate  that  precious  transformation,  by  which  the 
ministert  of  religion  must  at  len^,  in  our  larger  towns,  sink  down 
into  officers  of  police,  or  drivellmg  subsidiaries  to  the  mere  arrange- 
meats  of  state  and  city  regulation — Had  some  of  these  plain  things 
been  done,  aod  some  of  them  not  been  done,  then  I  assert,  that,  at 
this  moment,  there  would  have  been  in  full  circulation  throughout 
that  peopled  mass,  which  looks  to  the  distant  eye  so  awfiilly  impene- 
trable, the  kindly  and  pacific  fiow  <tf  such  a  sweetening,  but  powerAil 
influence,  as  would  have  made  the  complexion  of  our  larger  cities  to 
be  as  different  from  what  it  is  now,  as  the  softness  of  htnoe  and  of 
friendship  is  different  from  the  rude  aspect  of  hostility,  or  as  the 
music  or  church-bells  difers  from  the  wild  and  terrific  notes  of  in- 
■urrectionary  vicrience."  (App.  p.  39— i2.) 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  take  as  wide  a  view  of  the  sab- 
ject  of  our  amiable  Princess's  deatb,  in  all  its  bearings,  as  our 
room  has  permitted ;  not  refusing  to  follow  Dr.  Chturners  into 
that  digressive  field  of  observation  into  which  he  found  himself 
insensibly  conducted  by  the  ftccauon.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely, 
with  propriety,  call  it  a  digression,  since,  if  ever  any  great  pubhc 
event  has  put  us  upon  reflecting  upon  our  real  religious  predica- 
ment, upon  the  most  probable  means  of  averting  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  upon  the  best  security  asainst  the  political  dangers 
which  Diav  await  us,  it  is  that  by  which  the  nation  has  been  re- 
cently smitten.  Remarks  made  in  such  necessary  haste  as  those 
above  offered  to  the  public  may  be  entitled  to  some  indulgence 
from  the  reader,  even  though  Reviewers,  that  ruthless  unpitying 
tribe,  put  in  their  claim  to  it.  One  distinction  we  proudly 
assume — the  dignity  of  disinterestedness;  for  we  do  not  know 
the  party  in  the  country  that  has  given  its  complexion  to  our  sen 
tin[ients,  or  to  which  they  can  be  specially  acceptable. 

The  little  poem,  the  title  of  which  stands  last  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  we  have  chosen  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  re- 
Ueviog  the  reader,  after  the  long  didactic  lecture  we  have  given, 
by  an  interesting  extract  or  two.  We  have  given  it  a  preference 
because  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  harmonises  better  than  any  we 
have  seen  with  the  general  strain  of  our  rejections,  and  that  it  is 
in  itself  a  specimen  of  fine  thinkvig,  and  a  fine  imagination,  in 
the  author.  It  is  stated,  in  a  short  preface,  to  have  been  de- 
ngned  as  a  record  in  verse  of  the  sentimenU  universally  enter- 
tained respecting  the  character  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  m  Wales,  and  of  the  profound  gnef  expressed  at 
her  death  by  the  wlu^  British  nation.  We  ^ve  at  this  hour 
nS 
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great  need  of  some  nadre  fjenius  to  whom  oar  nBtiooal  poetij 
may  be  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  its  moral  character ;— a 
some  man  of  thought  and  principle,  as  well  as  of  taste  and  ima- 
sinationi  ambitious  of  giving  a  sort  of  Christian  elevati<m  ti>  tbe 
British  muse,  and  of  rescuine  her  from  the  clutch  of  the  ndo- 
dious  adrocates  of  infidel  debauchery,  who  seem  to  be  &8t  ruD- 
nii^  away  with  the  taste  of  the  nation.  We  can  safdy  reccm- 
mead  the  perusal  <^  this  little  poem,  and  shaU  be  glad  if  our 
pruse  of  the  autbiH-,  of  whom  we  have  never  before  heard, 
should  induce  him  to  stretch  this  elegant  use  of  his  time  as  &r  u 
a  feeling,  honest,  and  pious  clergyman  dare  do  it,  amidst  the 
hif^er  3aims  of  the  parish  or  congregation  which  surroundi 
him.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  pn^rie^  of  what  we  have 
•aid  of  this  little  production  by  die  following  lines. 

"  nirough  each  sradBtion,  from  Ifae  castled  hall. 
The  city  dome,  the  villa  crown'd  with  shade, 
But  chi^  from  modest  mansions  numberless, 
In  town  or  hamlet,  shelt'ring  middle  life, 
Down  to  the  cottar'd  vale,  and  atraw-roofd  shed. 
Out  Western  Isle  nath  long  been  fam'd  for  scenes 
Where  bliss  domestic  finds  a  dwelling  place ; 
Domestic  Bliss,  that,  like  a  hsnnleca  dove, 
(Honour  and  sweet  endearment  keeping  guard) 
Can  centre  in  a  little  quiet  nest 
All  that  desire  would  ny  for  through  the  earth ; 
That  can,  the  world  eluding,  be  itMlf 
A  world  enjoy'd ;  that  wants  do  witnesses 
But  its  own  sharers,  and  approving  Heavei; 
Ihat,  like  a  flower  deep  hid  in  rockv  cleft, 
SioQes,  though  'tis  looking  only  at  the  sky; 
Or,  if  it  dwdl  where  cultur'd  grandeur  stunes, 
And  that  which  giyes  ii  being,  high  and  bright, 
Allures  all  eyes,  yet  its  delight  is  drawn 
Chm  its  own  attributes  and  powers  of  growth, 
Ailbctions  fair  that  blossom  on  its  stem. 
Kissing  each  other,  and  frran  cherish'd  hope 
Of  lovely  shoots,'  to  multiply  itself — 
Such  nome-bom  blessedness,  in  its  effect 


And  virtuous  cause,  that  princely  woman  knew; 
Whom,  as  our  British  warden's  blooming  pride. 
Death's  &ost  hath  nipp  d,  destroying  flower  and  stalk. 
When  not  one  living  germ  had  met  uie  day ; 
Yet  by  our  love  her  memory,  embalm'd 
In  its  own  spicy  odours,  ne'er  Ehall  die. 

She  liv'd  for  us  by  setting  (where,  most  view'd. 
It  most  attracted  admiration's  gaze) 
Pattern  of  that  which  gives  to  social  life 
Its  charm,  and  forms  a  kingdom's  moral  strength; 
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She  Uv'd  for  iu  hy  piety  to  God, 

Which  taught  her  how  to  lore  her  brother  man, 

Be&iendiog  wretchedness,  a*  meant  to  be 

A  people's  nursing  mother.     PriTftcy, 

By  virtuous  action,  train'd  her  for  a  ipheie 

Of  boundJess  good.     Thus,  iu  some  woodland  scene, 

A  spring,  with  munnurs  musical,  ittqwrts 

Kvshness  and  verdure  to  the  hanks  around, 

As  though  it  epake  of  mightier  coming  joy 

In  wealth  of  waters  roll'd  throughout  a  land. 

She  hv'd  for  us,  by  leamisg  in  uie  wife 

Tlunae  meet  befitting  for  a  oestln'd  queen, 

And  now  to  feel  for  an  espoused  reaW 

She  liv'd  for  us  by  many  a  token  shown 

Of  propertiet  and  habits,  suited  well 

To  ue  free  genius  of  our  BriUsh  state ; 

A  spirit  i]uick  to  feel,  and  firm  to  guard 

Her  dignity  and  due ;  yet  wigdom  just. 

In  her  own  rights  to  mark  and  venerate  oun 

To  keep  in  view  the  source  and  end  of  power^ 

Whose  noblest  use  is  blessing  what  it  rules ; 

To  know  that  majesty  then  greatest  shows. 

When,  like  the  Sun,  it  smiles  upon  all  eyet, 

And  sees  all  eyes  reflecting  it  again ; 

To  prine  our  fiberty,  (by  form  and  law 

Temper'd,  yet  thus  more  strong  and  sacred  made) 

As  sov'reignty's  best  ornament  and  guard. 

Giving  most  energy,  most  will  inspiring. 

To  shme  in  arts,  in  science,  and  in  arms, 

T  enrich  aland,  refine  and  sweeten  life, 

Unfold  the  mind,  and  still  the  nature  ruse 

Of  moral,  social,  intellectual  man— 

'Tinu  hen  to  view  such  iVeedom  as  the  life 

Of  a  grand  complex  whole,  whose  central  bond 

Is  kingly  rule ;  uie  felt  that  it  could  pay 

A  homage  of  the  heart  unknown  to  slaves."     P.  18—23. 
We  truBt  that  the  above  paasage  will  assist  the  impresBion 
which,  with  a  very  r^id  pen,  antTardent  zeal,  we  hare  in  this 
attide  aspired  to  make  upon  the  re6ecting  part  of  the  pablic 


Abt.  II. — HarrmgUm  and  Ormond,  Tales.  By  Maria  Edeeworth, 
Author  of  CtHuic  Dramas,  Tales  of  Faabionable  Lifo,  &c. 
S  vds.  ISmo.  Second  Edition.  R.  Hunter,  and  Baldwin, 
Cmdock,  and  Joy.    JuooAon,  1817. 

To  be  told  that  a  man  has  liTed  and  died,  achieved  yictories,  or 
ntfered  ddfeats,  exdtea  bat  little  interest;  bat  to  be  told  how  fa« 
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lived  and  died,  and  how  he  acted  under  his  various  fertune*; 
to  be  introduced  to  thoee  who  have  long  since  passed  away ;  to  be 
brought  under  their  roof,  to  be  placed  at  their  tables,  to  partake 
of  their  sports  and  their  toils,  their  sufferings  and  their  pleasures; 
to  mark  how  the  ordinary  train  of  life  is  diversified  by  tne  adven- 
titious peculiarity  of  its  modes  in  different  ages ;  how  those  eventi 
that  are  common  to  all  men  are  modified  into  inexhaustible  va- 
liety  by  the  particular  habits  and  circumstances  of  individuals,  is 
DO  less  profitable  than  interesting.  In  the  perusal  of  history  we 
are  not  seldom  tempted  to  sympathize  with  Voltaire,  who,  when 
one  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  generals  corrected  him  in  the  date  d 
a  battle,  repli^  "  Well,  fool,  it  was  fought,  then,  and  what  mat- 
ter whether  in  summer  nr  autumn?"— -It  is  the  detail  we  require; 
and  in  the  det^I  history  can  seldom  gratify  ns.  Here  biography, 
and  even  fictitious  biography,  if  executed  with  intelligence,  jud^ 
ment,  and  a  fiiithful  adherence  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  be- 
comes an  useful  supplement  to  histoir :  it  supplies  us  with  those 
shades  of  manners,  without  which  historical  painting  becomes 
lifeless,  undiversificd,  and  uninteresting.  That  ancient  romancei 
r^resented  the  manners  of  the  ^^e  more  faithfully  than  modeni, 
may  be  true;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  reason :  life 
was,  in  those  early  stages  of  society,  very  monotonous ;  the  forms  of 
human  existence  presented  but  one  unvaried  aspect ;  the  hero  was 
always  in  love  or  in  war;  individual  peculiarities  had  no  room 
for  developement;  there  was  no  gradation,  no  shading ;  no 
touches  of  art,  in  the  rude,  but  strikuig  picture  of  the  age.  To 
these  romances,  however,  we  are  iodeb^  for  a  knowledge  whidi 
we  must  otherwise  have  wanted — the  knowledge  of  the  mannov 
of  the  times.  The  Orianas  and  Polinardas,  the  Amadis  and 
Galaors,  give  us  not  only  a  faithful  representation  of  the  nuxture 
of  feroci^  and  courtesy,  of  hostiUty  to  man  and  submission  to 
woman,  of  abject  superstition,  clinging  to  the  forms  of  religicm, 
while  it  renounced  its  spirit  and  its  practice,  which  characterixed 
the  early  periods  of  modem  history ;  but  they  present  ns  with  a 
picture  of  domestic  life  very  interesting  to  the  eye  of  the  contem- 
plative reader.  The  heroine  passed  her  time  in  unimproviug, 
dignified  solitude,  till  appearing  at  a  tournament,  or  introduced 
by  an  adventure  to  some  redoubted  knight,  whose  life,  from  that 
moment,  is  dedicated  to  the  arduous  tasK  of  making  all  mankind 
confess  the  pre-eminence  of  her  beau^.  As  neith^  of  then 
are  much  encumbered  with  mental  resources,  or  moral  scnqiles, 
the  progress  of  the  narrative  is  conductf^j  by  auxiliary  adr 
ventures;  and  the  courage  of  the  hero,  and  the  constan<7  of 
the  lady  (the  only  virtues  which  they  usually  have  to  boait 
~fl  are  magnified  to  their  proper  dimensions  of  gigantic  heroism, 
neir  domestic  hours  are  sufficiently  monotonous:  the  lady  some- 
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dmes  solaces  the  pangs  of  her  abaence  by  the  tooes  of  het 
late,  and  the  hero  soothes  the  toUs  of  warUke  adventure  b; 
the  softer  fatigues  of  the  galliard:  but  there  is  no  intellectual 
communication,  no  varied  chann  of  polished  society ;  and,  in 
Amadii  De  Gaul,  wben  the  company  have  eat  and  drank  as  much 
as,  or  more  than,  was  covcnient,  they  know  no  better  way  of 
passinff  the  evening  than  by  callios  in  "  the  joculars,  who  make 
them  allmatmer  i^ sports"  and  spending  their  royal  and  knightly 
hours  in  observing  pranks  that  would,  protMtbly,  have  dis- 
graced onr  Christmas  mummers.  There  is  also,  among  these 
stately  personages,  a  plectihil  lack  of  nutter  for  conversation, 
modi  of  the  martial  uuipidity,  the  garrison  life,  of  Homer's 
heroes;  and,  for  the  consolatuHi  of  us  degenerate  modems,  we 
find  their  moral  sensibility  as  obtuse  as  their  intellectnal ;  it  being 
a  settled  thing,  apparently  an  edquette  of  romance,  that  their 
heroines  all  become  mothers  before  they  are  wives,  and  that  th^r 
heroes  are  the  offipring  of  unwedded  love. 

Coarse  as  were  the  contemporary  drawings  of  these  manners  and 
practices,  and  humours,  they  were  faithful;  and  as  such  ther  are 
valuable.  Nor  in  the  class  of  romances  which  succeeded  toem, 
after  the  Interval  of  about  two  centuries,  do  we  find  a  portraiture 
leas  exact  Calpreoede,  Scnderi,  and  their  contemporaries,  have 
transferred  into  their  "  vast  French  romances"  the  events,  the 
characters,  and  the  spirit  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  names  of  ancient  heroes,  with 
which  the  tales  are  defacefl,  were  intended  as  an  oblique  compli- 
ment to  the  ambition  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  The  brilliant  court 
of  Versailles,  with  its  intrigues,  its  gallantries,  its  amcHtHis  and 
chivalnc  mint,  its  fidse  andaffected  wit,  its  mixture  of  much  that 
exalts,  and  more  that  d^rades,  human  nature,  is  spread  before 
us  in  every  page ;  nor  wonid  it  be  difficult,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  and  a  naif,  to  discover  the  portrait  of  Madame  Ia  VaUere 
in  the  tender  and  devoted  Cassandra,  or  of  Madame  Monte^MO 
in  Roxana,  her  ambitious  and  intriguing  rival.  Not  even  the 
lij^t  and  lively  pendl  of  Madame  1%  S^ign4  (herself  a  witness 
or  an  actor  in  most  of  those  gay  scenes]  can  sketch  them  with 
more  fidelity,  or  colour  them  with  more  effect ;  in  spite  of  the 
absurd  adaptation  of  names  and  seras  to  characters  and  events  to 
wiiich  not  even  French  ingenuity  could  torture  them  into  a  re- 
semblance ;  in  spite  of  the  ^tourderie  of  classical  lovers  fighting 
duels,  and  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Persian  heroines  holding  levees 
with  groupos  of  admirers  at  their  bed-sides — spite  of  all  this,  our 
cmriosit^  oveipowers  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  we  are  irre- 
sistibly wafted  from  the  banks  of  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Seine. 
The  French,  whose  curiosity  and  penetrating  officiousness  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  memoirs,  and  whose  nise  taste  dl^ised 
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thoae  memoirB  under  the  unawimiUtiDg  characters  and  ef^Us 
of  antiquity,  appear  to  have  been  far  beyond  us  in  the  progrm 
of  romance;  and  nearly  our  first  essays  in  noveUwritine  were  con- 
fined to  the  track  of  traiulation.  The  ag;e  of  Charles  me  Second 
indeed  furnished  memoirs  Bu£5cieotly  diversified  with  fiction,  but 
they  were  memoirs  fit  only  for  the  age  that  produced  them,  and 
England  had  attained  oninence  in  ereiy  deputment  of  ima^m^ 
tion,  before  we  could  boast  of  a  genuine  English  novel. 

It  is  observable  alike  in  the  hiUorr  of  literature,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  that  a  newly  discoverea  territory  is  explored  at  cxice 
by  a  number  of  adventurers;  the  spirit  of  enterpnze  is  excited 
and  communicated  almost  in  the  same  moment,  and  each  firont  a 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  in  the  exhaurtless  wealth  of  the 
new  r^ion,  looks  upon  his  ooinpetitors  without  maligni^  or  fear. 

Thus  almost  the  same  period  produced  those  Eiiuwt  novetiati 
whose  works  are  by  courtesy  called  Classical— -Fiehung,  Aichard- 
soo,  and  SmolIeL  (X  these  writers  the  puUic  c^inion  has  long 
been  formed ;  their  fidelt^  to  nature  is  unquestJonable ;  but  fideli^ 
to  nature  is  not  always  compatible  with  what  is  due  to  decencyi 
yet  from  their  writiiws  we  may  at  least  draw  one  conclusicm  con- 
soling to  the  allegea  inferiority  of  this  degenerate  age, — diat  if 
present  times  are  equally  vicious,  they  are  at  least  more  ashamed 
of  being  so ;  and  this  is  some  advance  towards  virtue,   Hypoerisy, 


savs  a  French  writer,  is  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue;  it  ia 
a  homage  by  which  virtue  cannot  be  exalted,  but  it  is  ooe  at  least 
by  whicn  she  cannot  be  o^nded.     Those  writers  might  posuUy 


have  tbou^t  they  were  serving  the  interests  of  morality;  out  itk 
much  more  probaUe  that  thev  wrote  from  the  mingled  motives 
that  influence  most  writers, — from  the  love  of  fame,  the  hope  at 

Erofit,  or  the  vacui^  of  tdlmess,  to  exhaust  imagination,  diversify 
isure,  or  dissmate  anxiety.  They  were,  however,  grievously 
mistaken  indeed,  if  they  imagined  that  virtue  could  be  aided  t^ 
tbar  elaborate,  minute,  and  curious  display  of  vice ;  by  Inxuriaot 
descriptions  and  inflammatory  images.  Virtue  may  ne  brought 
to  gaze  on  her  enemy  till  she  forgets  her  danger;  and  by  yibat 
uncUon  of  purity  our  great^randmothers  were  preserved,  when 
they  studied  Pamela  without  danger  or  disgust,  we  know  not.  It 
is  possible  that  her  temptations  were  forgottm  in  ber  innocence 
and  the  mischievously  faithfid  detail  of  the  trials  to  which  her  vir- 
tue was  exposed,  were  tolerated  only  for  tfae  sake  of  exalUng  ita 
final  triumph.  This  pleasure  would  be  rather  too  costly  for  the 
purchase  ch*  modem  readers.  There  are  many  parts  of  Ricbard- 
sm's  writings  more  injurious,  because  less  shocKing,  to  virtue  than 
the  BCHmets  of  Rochester.  CUrissa  is  less  objecUfmable,  thou^ 
many  of  the  scenes  at  Mrs.  Sinclair's  are  such  as  are  wholly  uimt 
for  modon  ears,  however  the  comciousness  of  superior  sancti^ 
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nai^it  sHHt  tboae  (tf  oar  ancestors  Id  sustaining  them.  In  bis  Sir 
Chsries  Grandison,  the  inherent  vulgarity,  ^otieni,  and  prolixity 
of  Ricbardsos'E  character  break  out  with  a  latitude  unexampled 
and  uDcoDtroUed.  H!b  pergonages,  for  ever  liateninff  to  or  r^ieat- 
ing  their  own  eulogy,  for  ever  covering  their  selfishness  with  an 
amwant  humility,  preaching  for  ever  in  a  monotonous  k^  of 
maudlin  morality,  bowing  on  hands,  and  asking  the  bauson 
of  aunts  and  grandmothers,  are  now  as  flat  and  faded  as  the 
^ures  in  ancient  tapestry;  but,  like  them,  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  the  dulness  of  the  design  by  the  lidelity  of  the  cos- 
tame.  Richardson,  like  many  men  who  write  to  please  themselves* 
and  whose  fluent  mediocri^  of  stile  betrajrs  him  into  endless  am- 
plificati<Mi,  l»-ings  before  us  a  crowd  distmguished  only  by  their 
names,  or  by  vague  generic  appellations  that,  implying  no  discri- 
mination, excite  no  interest:  uese  personages  muets  are  announced 
as  "  very  fine  yonng  ladies,  or  pretty-behaved  young  gentlem^* 
— Alcaodrumque,  Halium,  Noemonaque,  Prytanimque.  His 
mind  seems  to  have  been  c<^iou8ly  fumisbed  with  an  inventory  of 
good  qoaUdes,  which  be  deals  out  with  unsparing  and  undiscri- 
minatir^  profusion,  and  with  an  absurd  idolatry  ch*  human  virtue. 

In  the  works  of  Fielding,  however,  onr  credulity  is  not  taxed 
for  superfluons  admiration  by  any  of  these  &ultless  monHters. 
He  has  certainly  represented  men  and  women  as  they  are,  if  he 
has  not  represented  them  even  worse  than  they  are;  he  appears 
jealouB  for  bta  hero  (but  not  with  godly  jealousy)  lest  we  shouU 
Bupect  him  of  those  perfections  in  which  the  heroes  of  romance 
are  usually  arrayed,  and  his  jealousv  certainly  attains  its  object. 
Fielding'scbief  excellence  appears  tolie  in  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racten  that  OMnbine  simphcity,  ignorance,  and  benevolence. 
His  Parson  Adams,  and  his  Partridge,  will  still  induce  us  to  tole- 
rate even  Joa^h  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones.  His  mind  appeared 
inca|MU)le  of  concocting  a  character  of  real  virtue.  His  AUworthy 
is  a  prosing,  self-sufficient,  moral  pedant;  in  Joseph  Andrews  vir- 
tue is  ridJculouB;  in  Tom  Jones  vice  is  honourable.  Nobody  now 
reads  either  but  the  school-boy,  and  one  of  the  earliest  ugns  of  an 
improved  taita^  and  an  advancement  in  Christian  morality,  is  the 
rgection  of  both. 

Sinollet  possessed  more  varied  knowledge  of  the  human  charac- 
ter, and  more  extensive  experience  of  human  life;  was  more  con- 
versant with  its  characters  and  vicissitudes;  he  was  himself  an 
awjg  ■xotvTfvmi — he  knew  much,  and  has  told  all  he  knew.  The 
great  d^ect  of  his  works  is  that  his  heroes,  from  Roderick  Ran- 
dom down  to  Matthew  Bramble,  are  all  portraits  of  the  same 
character  in  various  costumes.  The  same  Quixotic  gallantry  in 
love  and  courage,  the  same  high  sentiment  of  honour  struggling 
yni^  depravity  ofhahit  and  virulence  of  temper,  the  same  morbid 
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and  morose  emsibilitf,  the  same  sapcrdliouB  ooortesv*  sod  mi- 
unthropic  benevolence.  Smollet  U  said  to  have  sat  to  nimself  fw 
the  portraits  of  his  own  heroes;  if  so,  SnioU^  with  all  tbeadniK 
tftges  of  talent,  experience,  and  spirit  was  as  uohi^py  as  he  wu 
nnainiable. 

These  writers  seem  to  have  graduated  the  scale  of  iropai% 
among  them. — Richardson's  writings  are  impure  ndther  Iron 
wantonness  or  depravity  i  neither  because  his  own  imagination  wu 
pc^uted,  nor  because  he  sought  wilfully  to  pollute  the  imaginatiMi 
of  others;  but  moely  from  that  self-sufficiency  which  mled  hit 
imagination  with  the  importance  c^  every  detail  that  related  to 
his  fictitious  personages,  and  probably  made  him  believe  those 
detiula  to  be  of  as  much  importance  to  his  readers.  Smolkt  ii 
often  indelicate ;  sometimes  from  the  licentiousness  of  humoar, 
which  had  not  dien  been  taught  the  restraints  imposed  by  modem 
decorum ;  and  sometimes  Irom  the  veiy  nature  of  his  subfecta,  whid 
led  him  to  paint  life  in  all  the  varieties  he  had  himself  experiox)- 
ed,  and  in  the  range  of  which  the  tavern  and  the  brothel  were 
probably  often  included.  It  may  be  said  **  impurity  lay  in  hit 
way,  and  he  found  it,"  but  Eleldiiig  seems  to  have  soi^t  it  with 
insadabie,  fiilsome,  gloating  avidity. 

Tlie  path  of  novel-writing  once  laid  <^n  was  imagiiied  easy  by 
aU,  aiM  for  about  forty  years  the  press  was  dduged  with  wotrs  to 
v^ich  we  believe  the  literary  history  of  no  ouner  country  could 
produce  a  parallel.  The  milliner's  prendces  who  had  expended 
their  furtive  hours,  and  drenched  their  maudlin  fancies  with  talei 
of  kneding  lords  and  ranting  baronets  at  the  feet  of  fair  semstress- 
es,  fiiir  as  they  believed  themselves  to  be,  and  in  narrow  back 
parlours  dark  as  their  own,  soon  found  it  easy  to  stain  the  wdl- 
thumbed  pages  <^a  circulating  library  book  with  flimsy  sentiments, 
and  loose  descriptions  of  their  own.  A  syllabus  of  these  wriuugs 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words;  they  do  not  deserve  so  many,  hwl 
not  every  phenomenon  or  rather  lusus  in  the  literaty  world  a 
claim  on  our  curiosity,  if  not  on  our  interest. 

The  heroine  must  be  exquisitely,  unimaginably  beautiful,  tboi^ 
two  chapters  are  usually  devoted  to  the  description  of  her  charms, 
ot,  as  we  should  word  it,  "  her  transparent  loveliness ; "  (»i  the 
subject  of  her  eyes  being  black  or  blue,  we  find  nearly  a  diTin<m 
of  autborides,  and  thereTore  do  not  dare  to  decide  on  a  auestioa 
of  such  delicate  importance,  but  with  the  consent  of  ali  c»ptes 
we  venture  to  read  for  her  figure  "  tall  and  slender."  She 
must  be  an  orphan  (if  a  foundling,  so  much  the  better),  left 
mysteriously  in  the  care  of  some  opulent  and  noble  family, 
who  most  unaccountably  (considering  their  character  for  pru- 
dence) sufer  her  to  board  and  lodge  with  them,  and  water  her 
geraniums  till  the  decisive  age  of  sixteen,  thou^  ctmscions  that 
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the  noble  and  eiiKmoured  heir  of  the  fsmily  has  been  in  love  with 
her  from  their  mutual  cradles,  which  by  a  malicious  coatrivance 
of  Cupid  were  placed  next  each  other  in  the  nursery.  Now 
comes  on  the  trying  part  of  the  busing  the  heroine  is  distracted 
by  the  ambition  of  the  father,  the  pride  of  the  mother,  and  the 
j^ous  insults  of  the  sisters,  not  forgetting  a  snug  misery  of  her 
owa  arising  from  the  persecutions  of  some  desperate  baronet, 
yib.0,  every  night  leaps  the  garden  wall  for  the  cold  consolation 
of  seeing  the  ferthing  candle  twinkle  in  his  mistress's  garret* 
irfaere  she  weeps  over  the  indignity  of  proposals  urged  oy  the 
steward's  nnthew  in  the  house,  or  the  grocer's  heir  in  the  village, 
to  whom  all  the  family,  Uueal  or  col&teral,  in  full  and  frequent 
divan,  are  resolved  on  uniting  her  as  a  punishment  for  her  pre- 
sumption, and  a  security  agamst  their  own  disgrace.  This  sup- 
posi^tious  lover,  this  interloper  in  Cupid's  terntories,  must  be  as 
selfish  as  Solmes,  as  treacherous  as  Blifil,  and  as  deformed  as 
Richard;  moat  copies  agree  in  his  having  a  squint,  and  red  hair, 
but  in  anv  case  his  legs  must  be  bandy.  Persecuted  by  love  and 
hatred,  sne  flies,  flies  over  mountains  without  s  stain  on  her 
white  satin  slippers,  and  is  rumbled  two  hundred  miles  in  a  stage 
coach  without  a  rent  in  her  gossamer  drapery.  She  must  be  run 
away  with  five  or  six  times  before  she  reaches  the  end  of  her 
joumty  (a  trifling  interruption,  as  she  happens  not  to  know  where 
she  is  flying  to),  and  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  she  displays  that 
extraordinary  contrast  of  physical  debility  and  mental  mdepend- 
enc^  of  fragdity  and  hardihood,  that  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  a  novel  neroine.  She  is  intoxicated  with  the  smell  of  a  lily, 
and  &iDtti  at  the  murmurs  of  an  Eolian  harp,  she  melts  in  elegy 
over  a  dying  linnet,  and  sheds  as  many  tears  over  a  fallen  leaf  as 
would  prepare  its  fibres  for  a  place  in  a  hortus  siccus;  she  feeds  for 
a  fortnight  together  on  bread  and  water  lest  Clarissa's  sopo- 
rifics should  be  mixed  in  her  food ;  lies  down  in  her  clothes, 
which  never  require  washing  or  mending,  In  spite  of  being  made 
to  do  double  duty ;  watches  through  nights,  and  weeps  through  the 
day,  without  any  diminution  otthe^ustre  of  .the  eye,  or  the 
ili^test  symptem  of  ophthalmia  ,*  and  after  all  this,  she  has  reso- 
lution enougn,  .though  she  never  drew  a  trigger,  to  hold  a  loaded 
pistol  to  the  head  of  her  profligate  seducer;  to  burst,  scramble, 
and  tear  her  way  through  casement,  thicket,  forest,  and  fence,  to 
secure  her  retreat ;  and  then,  with  the  strength  of  a  horse  and  the 
courage  of  a  lion,  to  seat  herself  without  a  sous  in  her  pocket,  on 
the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  her  fear,  famine,  delicacy,  and  suspicious 
lovelinefls  "in  nowise  notb withstanding."  When  the  vehiclebreaks 
down  (for  this  it  must  do)  she  can  tramp  in  her  silk  stocking  feet, 
and  her  whole  wardrobe  in  a  cambnc  handkerchief  (that  has 
never  been  wadied  but  in  her  tears)  straight  up  Piccadilly,  and 
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atiea  new  troubles  tx^in :  every  gentleman  she  lees  fbllows  \a, 
and,  at  last,  sinking  under  the  consdouKneu  of  beauty,  miafbr- 
tune,  end  wet  feet,  she  trembles,  totters,  or  glides  into  the  back 
psrloor  at  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  to  b^  for  a  ^ass  of  water;  fix 
neroines  at  the  last  gasp  must  never  take  any  thing  stnmger ;  finds 
a  congenial  soul  in  the  interesting  face  of  the  E&(q)keeper,  who, 
with  incredible  liberality,  offers  her  a  gratuitous  asylum,  (bo  like 
London  ahmkeepers)  and,  lovely  and  bumble  as  Lavinia,  sbe  takes 
ber  station  m  a  slip  of  a  room,  where  half  the  peerage  crowd  the 
■hop  every  day  to  peep  at  her  through  a  canvass  blind.  Here  she 
maintains  herself  by  her  marvellous  talratts  in  embroidering  or 
painting  Ian-sticks,  the  sale  exceeding  not  only  possibility,  bat 
even  her  utmost  expectations,  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  were 
never  reflated  by  it  in  the  slightest  d^ee.  At  length,  the  in- 
teresting matron  turns  out  a  procuress  in  due  fono )  and,  in  ^ite 
of  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  heroine  (which  by  this  time  oogfat 
to  have  secured  her  a  comfortable  property  in  the  three  per  cents.), 
arrestb  her  for  board  and  lodging,  or  charges  her  with  theft,  drags 
her  before  a  magistrate,  and  just  as  she  is  about  to  be  fiilly  com- 
mitted (in  spite  oftwo  hysteric^  attacks,  and  a  faintingfit  very  wdl 
got  up,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clerk  and  two  boilifis,  the  magi- 
strate ogling  at  her  all  the  while),  and  is  disappearing  UirouAh  one 
door,  the  hero  enters  through  the  other,  clasps  her  to  his  boomn, 
maugre  the baililTs  followers,  swears  that  nothing  shall  divide  them, 
and  in  proof  of  his  asseveration  draws  his  sword:  in  the  stru»^e,her 
wigor  tier  handkerchief  (we  forget  which)  drops  off,  and  hernioile 
dnguespoii^  or  strawberry-mark,  or  somethmg  equally  c<Hicli>' 
sive  ana  saUsiactoiy,  is  discovered,  by  which  fdie  is  proved  to  be 
a  duke's  daughter  or  a  peeress  in  her  own  right :  her  noble  family 
in  the  Bamel>reath  recognize  her,  and  give  their  consent  to  ha 
marriage :  her  disappointed  lovers,  one  and  all,  pair  off  with  the 
*'  sweet  friends,"  into  whose  sympatbising  ears  her  epistolary 
sorrows  had  been  poured  through  five  vuumea.  The  ten  last 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  dress  for  the  wedding; 
much  honourable  mention  is  made  of  white  satin,  and  due  notion 
of  hartshorn ;  and,  for  the  style,  vide  Miss  Edgeworth's  incoio* 
parable  description  of  Mrs.  Beaumont's  marriage  in  Maaoeuvrmgf 
where  "  the  mteresting,  almost  Anting,  lady  is  lifted  out  of  tse 
arms  of  her  anxious  and  alarmed  bridemaids,  and  supptuted  up 
the  aisle,  with  the  marked  gallantry  of  true  tenderness,  by  h^ 
happy  bridegroom  Sir  John  Hunter." 

Nugatory  and  despicable  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  is  truly  "  veiy 
tragiou  mirth"  to  those  who  consider  it  as  a  minor  history  of  the 
manners  and  taste  of  the  age.  Over  such  trash  Polly  Hcw^- 
combe  and  our  grandmothers  simpered  and  wept,  and  thea  re- 
tired to  dream  m  gartered  lords  kneeling  in  atUcs,  and  rake-bell 
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barcMiets  (like  Sir  Hararave  PoUezfen)  ninning  «way  with  them 
horn  masquerades.  Tnej  would  not  deserve  notice  but  for  the 
lesson  th^  teach,  that  at  this  period  female  education  must  have 
been  in  a  verv  imperfect  state,  and  the  female  mind  immersed  in 
a  laxity  and  n-ivolity  at  once  alarming  and  contemptible.  Amid 
these  dark  middle  aees  of  novel-literature.  Miss  Burners  Evelina 
strikes  ua  with  the  first  gleam  of  "  rescued  nature  and  reviving 
sense."  Her  novel,  all  ner  novelst  impress  us  with  an  indescrib- 
able sense  of  their  nationality — they  could  not  have  been  written 
by  snjr  but  an  Englishwoman,  tier  sense  is  English,  her  hu^ 
mour  is  En^h,  her  characterH  are  English,  so  inveterately  un- 
tnnslate^ly  English,  as  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  any 
bat  those  who  have  de^ly  studied  the  English  character.  Her 
Mirran,  Brougbton,  and  Smith  in  I^elina — her  Briggs, 
Hobson,  Simkins,  Mrs.  Bdfield  in  Cecilia — her  Dubster,  Dennel, 
and  Mrs.  Mittin  in  Camilla,  are  proo&,  not  only  of  a  p&ietration 
nnting  every  recess  of  life,  but  of  a  talent  capable  of  sustaining 
«t  the  sur&ce  characters  which  lie  hid  at  the  bottom  of  society, 
and  of  imparting  to  them,  if  not  the  same  interest,  yet  an  eon^ 
rdie^  with  the  most  coospicuOus  figures  in  the  groupe  which  ner 
isncy  has  sketched.  She  appears,  however,  to  have  been  under 
tome  mistake  as  to  the  use  and  direction  of  her  talents.  In  the 
T^wesentation  of  henuc  distress  and  exalted  feeling,  her  attempts 
are  often  unsnccessfbl,  but  in  the  vivid  exhibition  of  broad,  selfish, 
beartless  vulgarity,  in  the  lower  characters  of  her  drama,  the 
touches  of  her  pencil  are  exceedingly  correct  and  spirited. 
Pleased  with  her  power  of  representing  inferior  characters,  we 
confide  her  heroes  and  heroines  to  the  prt^ess  of  the  narrative 
which,  we  are  sure,  will  remunerate  their  constani^  and .  their 
sofeii^  at  the  end:  and,  provided  we  are  diverted  by  the 
•qoabbtes  of  h«  Madame  Duvals  and  her  "  rough  and  boisterous 
c^tuns  of  the  sea;*'  her  misers  and  her  men  ofbirtb  and  blood; 
her  purse>proud  tinkers  and  fiery  ensigns,  we  fitirly  and  coa.- 
fidently  hand  her  Mortimers  and  Cedlias  into  the  same  lumber- 
ing coach  uid  six  that  carried  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  bis 
bnde  to  church ;  and  wish  them,  with  uninterested  hearts,  much 
joy  of  their  destination. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  notice  here^  where  we  profess 
to  ffive  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  novel  or  romance  writing,  as 
indicative  of,  and  connected  with  the  state  of  manners,  the  few 
acepttons  that  occur  to  our  observations  in  the  novels  of  Mrs. 
Uunox,  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  Cumberland.  The  Female  Quixote 
of  the  former,  though  obsolete  from  the  obsol^e  style  of  the  ro> 
Dsuces  which  inspired  the  quixotism  of  her  heroine,  retains  still 
a  portum  of  iu  original  interest.  Cumberland  attempted  and 
Guled  to  revive  the  cutsucal  English  novel.     A  varied  and  discri- 
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niiuuive  knowledge;  a  fine  appreheDston  <^  the  honKHin,  wbethef 
or  the  melancholy,  playful,  or  catutic  character ;  the  art  of  gradu- 
ally developinff  the  narrative,  by  circumstBiices  in  their  oraiaaij 
detail,  rather  than  by  passicms  ui  their  primwy  ofMntfiaai ;  ikc 
proper  use  and  agency  of  subordinate  chaiaeten,  so  as  to  input 
intereat  eren  to  fatuiqr ;  the  power  of  diveraifying  and  cooabinii^    i 
the  different  colours  of  the  human  character  without  inoooEiateBcy    I 
or  confiuion,  Cumberiand  neither  understood  nor  pouessed.   lu    i 
disptaya  all  the  yoluptuous  vanity  of  a  conceited,  egoistical  eood- 
DRtured  writer,  delighted  with  himself,  and  ctHifident  of  deli^tting    ! 
his  readers ;  like  the  author  of  the  Etiiiopiquea,  he  asks  his  readet 
if  he  cw  ever  think  him  tedious,  and  then  judiciously  putting 
himself  in  the  reader's  place  returns  an  answer  as  &vouraUe  as 
an  author  could  wi^. 

We  sit  down  in  tact  by  Cumberland's  fire-side,  and  lialeo  to 
his  long  dull  stories  as  we  would  to  the  tales  of  a  garmlons,  good- 
tempered,  prosing  old  man,  pleased  with  htm  sometimes  for  occa- 
sional amusement,  and  pleased  with  ourselves  for  our  paUeoce 
and  charity. 

The  transition  from  the  v^id  sentimentality  of  the  novd  of 
fifty  years  ago  to  Ae  goblin  horrors  of  the  last  twen^  is  so  stro^ 
ana  sudden  that  it  almost  pu^es  us  to  find  a  connecting  link. 
The  contrast  between  heromes  who,  extended  on  silken  k&»  are 
courted  by  prostrate  peers  kneeling  on  Brussels  carpets,  and  he- 
roines who,  immured  in  haunted  towers  are  menaced  by  nithleai 
and  mysterious  barons  not  with  love,  but  with  murder ; — between 
heroines  who  are  run  away  with  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  lis 
horses  along  turnpike  roads  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  antigly 
lodged  in  an  d^jant  modem  viUa,  and  heroines  who  are  dragged 
over  heath  and  nill,  Alps  and  Andes,  by  whiskered  banditti,  who 
threaten  every  moment  "  to  slit  their  wind-pipes  and  slice  off 
th^  beads,"  and  at  the  end  of  their  progress  are  thrust  into 
dungeons  damp  enoi^h  to  destroy  any  life  but  that  of  a 
henune; — between  lowes  who  at  their  utmost  need  are  al- 
lowed by  the  desperate  dukes  who  run  away  with  them  at  least 
six  wax  candles  on  their  dressing  tables,  and  those  &ir  suf- 
ferers who  are  glad  to  put  up  with  a  sorry  lamp  that  has  the 
inveterate  trick  of  goinx  out  every  chapter,  just  as  the  mys- 
terious door  of  the  southmi  tower  opens  for  her  to  set  out  at 
ber  awfiil  tour  of  explonUion,  judiciously  deferred  till  the  Cast^Uo 
clock  has  stmdc  one ;— between  heroines  of  snch  sublime  and  mXr 
t^iuated  fi^li^  that  they  stumble  over  a  qiider,  catch  cold  &om 
the  gale  of  a  &n,  and  live  m  an  hysterical  atmosphere  of  Isvoider 
drops,  and  heroines  who  with  etjual  pretensions  to  delicacy  pnyse 
themselves  of  a  constitution  that  would  famish  the  faculty,  live  in 
air  that  would  poison  a  toad,  never  taste  the  breath  of  heaven  bat 
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wken  thejr  get  up  st  nisbt  to  watch  a  thunder-storm,  and  amid  all 
their  abdtictioDs  forcible,  and  voluatary  elopements,  when  lodsed 
at  laat  in  some  moated  mansioii,  never  wait  to  dry  their  feet, 
or  cast  a  look  on  their  worm-eaten  beds,  hut  after  motiotmg 
aitiay  their  attendant,  and  sapping  on  the  night-air  or  the  moon- 
ligbt,  tramp  resolutely  through  the  whole  mansion  from  tower  to 
foundation  stone,  from  batllement  to  moat,  through  all  sh^ies^ 
sizes  and  suits  of  apartments,  nor  Mop  till  they  start  an  adventat^ 
or  flush  a  brace  oi  ghosts. 

Hie  contrast  between  these  tastes  is  amtrai^  the  widest  oscilli^ 
tloDs  of  human  folly.  Perhws  Charlotte  Snith's  nov^  might 
have  been  the  connecting  link  Detween  these  different  species.-^ 
Her  beroinea  hare  all  the  reouisites  of  persecuted  innocence 
a  taste  for  sonnet-making,  ana  s  strong  tendency  to  hereditary 
coiMumptifHi  that  mark  the  onej  and  the  rage  for  lumbering 
ruins,  for  mildewed  manuscripts,  for  extracting  education  ana 
accompli^ment  out  of  the  relics  of  mus^  libraries  and  half-strung 
harps,  chords  untouchedby  the  tuning  mmmer  for  half  acentury, 
which  distinguish  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  as  we  strongly  suspect 
it  is,  the  orphan  of  the  castle  has  been  the  sinful  parent  of  many 
an  ill^timate  descendant,  and  the  "  Old  ManM-  House "  has 
really  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  But  of  a  change  so  total  there 
mnat  have  been  other  and  numeroos  causes,  and  to  trace  some  of 
them  mi^  be  not  uninteresting. 

By  whatever  causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  national  taste 
is  e&cted,  their  operation  becomes  interesting  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view.  We  are  now  a  nation  of  readers ;  and  if  he  was 
right  who  observed  that  he  could  d^  the  le^slators  of  a  countiy 
were  he  allowed  to  compose  its  ballads,  we  may  assign  no  »DaU 
importance  to  the  history  of  novel  writing, — the  history  of  the  fe- 
male mind,  of  whose  operations  it  affords  a  striking  indication, 
aod  over  which  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  ho3  no  trifling 
control.  Walpole's  castle  of  Otrantt^  tbou^  dramatized  by 
Jephson,  had  few  imitators,  Clara  Reeve's  EngUsh  Baron  was 
the  best ;  but  even  she  in  vain  beckoned  authors  to  cross  the  magic 
threshold  of  Gothic  romance ;  they  paused  on  the  verge,  gazed 
with  wistful  awe,  and  forbore  to  enter  its  mysdc  precincts.  It 
was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  German  writers,  first  derived  through  the  channel  of 
their  drama,  introduced  us  to  what  may  be  called  their  national 
mythology.  In  many  respects  this  corre^Mmded  with  the  exist- 
mg  superstitions  of  our  own  country,  and  their  affinity  may  be 
traced  perhaps  to  physical  causes  which  will  never  be  found  to 
operate  in  the  briUiant  climates  of  the  South,  where  the  aspect  of 
nature  rarel^jr  suggests  the  images  of  futurity,  or  at  least  never 
airsya  tikva  in  the  gloom  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  mist  and 
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fnMti  Tbis  mTt}id<^,  thus  introduced,  was  ragn-ly  adopted  by 
more  tban  could  ccmprehend  or  develope  it.  Aa  a  mediain  a 
excitement  or  impreseioii,  it  was  certainly  the  most  powerfbl  ibat 
oould  be  used  by  one  human  being  on  another,  from  the  clown 
who  dresses  up  a  fignrc  to  frighten  his  fellow  into  idiotism  or 
madness,  to  the  romance-writer  who  rings  bells  by  Tiewie* 
hands,  oicruBts  daggers  with  long-shed  blood,  conceals  treadi- 
croiu  doors  behind  still  more  treacherous  tapestry,  or  sends  mad 
nuns  or  their  Eq>aritions  to  wander  about  the  gardms  of  thes- 
convents. 

Our  ^mlle  readers,  or  their  mothers,  will  easily  discover  we 
have  amved  at  the  age  <^  Mrs.  Raddle's  romances.  She  was, 
no  doubt,  an  extraordinary  female,  and  her  style  of  writiM  (bow- 
ercr  abused  by  tasteless  imitators)  must  be  ulowed  to  form  an 
era  in  £nglish  romances.  Her  ignorance  was  nearly  equal  to 
her  inu^^ation,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Of  the  modes 
of  life  on  the  continent  (where  the  scenes  of  all  her  romances, 
with  the  exception  of  6ne,  are  laid)  she  knew  little  or  nothing. 
Her  monks  and  nuns  always  inhabit  the  same  convent;  her 
French  peeresses,  in  therei^  of  Hairy  III.  have  all  the  frivoli^ 
and  esprit  de  society  of  a  Parisian  belle  of  the  eighteenth  ce^ 
tury;  and  the  savage  peasant  of  the  Highlands  ot  Scotland,  is 
the  feudal  age,  assigns  as  his  reason  for  joining  the  standard  of  a 
warlike  chief,  that  the  Fitzhenrys  (the  Fitxkenrys  in  Stoiland) 
"  were  always  friends  to  virtue  f"  of  the  meaning  of  which  term, 
we  may  even  charitably  presume,  the  savage  follower  of  a  fendal 
lord,  at  that  period,  was  as  ignorant  as  an  Eskimaux  of  the  pro- 
blans  of  Euclid.  With  alf  this,  and  more,  her  rtMnanoes  are 
irresistibly  and  dangerously  delightful;  fitted  to  inspire  a  mind 
devoted  to  them  with  a  species  of  melancholy  maanesa.  Tbt 
very  light  under  which  she  paints  every  object,  has  something 
fetdty  indulgent  to  such  an  aberration  of  mind  in  its  early  and  in- 
nocent, but  mournful  stage :  her  castles  and  her  abbeys,  her  moan- 
tains  and  her  valleys,  are  always  tinged  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  iun,  or  the  first  glimpses  of  the  rising  moon ;  her  mnaic  is 
made  to  murmur  along  a  stream,  whose  dim  waves  r^ect  the 
gleam  of  "  the  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold ; "  the  spires  ofher 
turrets  are  always  silvered  by  moonlight,  and  the  recesses  of  her 
forests  are  only  disclosed  by  flashes  of  the  palest  lightning;  a 
twilight  shade  is  spread  over  her  views  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  oi 
the  natural  world :  her  heroines  are  "  soft,  modest,  melancholy, 
female,  &ir ;"  they  have  no  stru^les  of  energy,  no  bursts  o4r 
passion— 4bey  are  bom  to  tremble  and  to  weep ;— thar  love,  from 
its  very  o)nimencement,  has  a  ^ge  of  deqiair,  and  thar  suscepti- 
bility of  nature  (which  seems  always  their  strongest  feeling)  has 
all  the  character  of  a  religious  resignation  of  its  charms  to  the 
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s  duty  of  extrwdag  melancholy  from  its  scenes ;  they  hang 
on  die  pwtii^  beantiei  of  an  evaiing  landscape,  and  their  tests 
^1  in  Bolemn  unison  with  the  dews  of  heaven ;  they  are  revived 
wnly  l^  the  toll  of  a  s^ulchral  bell,  and  wander  among  the 
'graves  of  their  deported  iriendB,  as  if  the  intercourse  of  human 
■existence  were  suspended,  and  the  living  were  to  seek  not  only 
Teocdlectk»i,  but  society,  among  the  dead.  The  works  of  this 
"writer  lead  us  (or  ever  to  the  tomb ;  but  the  wand  which  she 
bore  waa  gifted  only  to  call  up  the  milder  and  unalarming  spiriu : 
we  lietm  to  her  charms  as  we  woald  to  the  incantations  of  a  b»- 
BCTcdent  enchanter,  whose  "  qoaint  apparitions  "  may  soften  aod 
aolenmize,  bnt  neither  terrify  nor  hurt  us.  Her  qurita  wen 
tliose  who 

By  moonshtne  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make 
Whereof  the  ewe  bites  not,  and  those  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  who  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew—- 

and  "  weak  masters  though  they  be,"  their  mdody  hovers  round 
us  as  sweet  as  the  air-borne  songs  of  Ariel,  and  when  we  wak^ 
£rom  the  trance  mto  which  tbey  have  plunged  us,  "  we  cry  to 
dream  agaio." 

The  most  extraordinary  production  of  this  period  was  the 

Eerfol  and  wicked  romance  of  the  Monk.  The  spirits  r^sed 
the  pi^ls  of  the  Enchantress  of  Udolpho)  compared  to 
e  evoked  by  Lewis,  are  like  the  attendants  on  Prospero  in 
his  eociianted  island,  filling  the  air  with  '*  sound  and  sweet  airs 
that  give  delight  and  hurt  not,"  contrasted  with  the  imps  and 
tm^ina  aommoned  by  the  mewing  of  the  brinded  cat  to  muster  aod 
hurtle  rotmd  the  caldron  of  the  wierd  sisters.  The  license  of 
in^ination  is  indeed  often  wildly  and  wantonly  abused  in  this 
bad  txKk,  but  it  is  sometimes  nooly  and  awfitlly  displayed ,-  and 
fnr  Menas  of  snpematnral  agency  have  more  power  than  that  in 
which  ^^KMtate  spirit  appears  in  all  the  beauty  and  deqiair  of 
a  &llen  ang^  to  Ambrorao  in  the  vault. 

The  host  of  imitators  that  followed,  without  imagination  or 
taate,  without  knowledge  of  manners  or  mytholc^,  of  how  fear 
•eti  on  the  <  haman  mmd,  and  how  iu  gradations  should  be 
dutcbed  and  shaded,  soon  brou^t  this  style  of  wriUog  into  a 
contempt  «4iich  it  would  not  but  for  them  have  merited :  they 
knew  mar  boaioesa  was  to  tnrify,  but  they  mistook  quantity  for 
quality ;  their  terrors  were  the  vulgarities  of  the  nurseiy ;  they 
B»ot  that  it  is  only  "  the  eye  of  ^lildhood  that  fears  a  painted 
deni,"  aai  the  pabhc,  when  they  had  recovered  from  their  ij-ight 
IB  tabtK  indignation  tore  o£P  the  mask  from  their  ill-drened 
l^iiiliMii.  and  laughed  at  the  imposture.    Authors  can  harden 
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indnstrr  will  not  u&dei^  in  pursuit  of  a  tale  of  shame  cur 
muring;  semutts  are  tampered  with,  n)ies  are  eDipl(^ed» 
wbispers  are  embodied ;  then  their  io&my  becomes  theirpro- 
tection,  and  in  their  crimes  they  find  their  impunity.  iDose 
who  peruse  these  publications  with  all  the  avidity  of  bad  hearts, 
cannot  he  aengelesa  enough  to  suppose  that  a  faithful  repreeen- 
t^on  is  given  of  the  events  and  manners  described.  The  st^le 
of  these  writers  is  the  idiom  of  the  servants'  hall,  their  dialogue 
the  gossip  of  chambermaids,  and  their  characters  libellous  distor- 
tions. Yet  such  writers  have  their  readers,  even  amonz  those 
who  are  themselveB  liable  to  be  led  forth  to  the  ferocity  ofjealous 
hatred,  and  the  hisses  of  vulgar  derbion. 

We  have  now  deduced  the  history  of  novel-writing  to  the 
presait  period,  a  period  at  which  it  has  assumed  a  character  of 
importance  that  forces  itself  alike  on  the  notice  of  the  critic  and 
the  philoso|:rf)er.  If  we  consider  Novels  as  a  species  of  writing 
the  proper  ot^ect  of  which  is  not  only  to  present  a  picture  tu 
the  manners  of  the  age,  but  to  correct  our  vulgar  modes  of 
thiidcing  and  to  improve  our  social  habits,  the  times  in  which 
we  live  must  be  admitted  to  have  a  decided  superiority  over 
those  which  have  past.  This  age  and  this  alone  may  boast  of 
writings,  which  under  the  denomination  of  novels  afford  rational 
representations  of  life,  and  just  delinealions  of  the  heart,  com- 
bioed  with  useful  and  practical  rules  of  conduct.  We  have 
novels  (many  such  it  were  too  much  to  expect)  which  females 
need  not  blush,  nor  man  disdain  to  read;  which  philosophers  may 
peruse  for  sctentiiic  allusions,  poets  for  imagery,  and  moralists 
for  the  tnaxims  of  preceptive  truth;  and  to  confirm  this  ob-  ' 
aervation,  we  may  advert  to  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
Mrs.  West,  Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Porter,  and  Miss 
Edgeworth — though  we  are  &r  from  denying  that  these  have  all 
their  several  characteristic  defects,  most  of  them  their  absurdities, 
and  some  their  mischi^  We  must  be  understood,  too,  to 
except  out  of  all  these  remarks  the  work  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  called  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife,  as  not  knowing  well 
where  to  class  it.  It  is  too  pure  and  too  prt^ound  to  be  ranked 
with  novels,  and  too  sprightly  and  entertaining  to  be  wholly 
given  up  to  philosophy,  theolc^,  or  dialectics.  Mrs.  Moore  s 
wcs'ks  form  a  class  of  themselves ;  it  is  enough,  perhaps  to  say 
that  Ccelebs  is  one  of  them. 

That  Miss  Edgeworth  is  superior  to  all  her  other  contem- 
poraries must  be  granted,  not  hy  verdict  but  by  acclamation: 
how  that  superiority  has  been  obtuned  may  form  a  subject  of 
inquiry  not  uninteresting.  One  of  her  most  obvious  causes  of 
advantage  is  her  habituEU  acquaintance  with  those  modes  of  life 
which  others  are  compelled  to  take  upm  trust,  and  to  copy  from 
S3 
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report,  lliis  advantase  is  indeed  an  acddental,  but  a  mort  im- 
portant one.  Our  s^icitude  to  become  acqoainted  with  the 
higher  modes  of  life  is,  under  certcun  restrictions,  apardonaUe 
and  even  a  laudable  feeling,  when  it  is  not  stimnlatea  by  vanih 
or  in^med  by  the  malignity  of  jealou^.  The  great  have  mnca 
in  their  power :  their  inAuence  on  die  Itteratore,  the  mannen, 
and  the  habits,  of  the  age  in  which  tbey  live  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  it  Is  a  natural  anxiety  that  prompts  ua  to  inquire  how  diat  in- 
fluence is  exercised — we  know  and  feel  eveir  day  that  what  ihey 
say  is  repeated  with  eagerness,  and  that  wnat  they  do  is  copied 
with  avidity,  and  our  wish  to  ccmie  to  the  fountain  head  of 
those  streams  which  are  diffused  through  aU  the  dedivities  of 
Bodety  can  hardly  be  censured  as  idle  or  presumptuous.  Writers 
who  nave  it  not  in  their  power  to  gratify  tnis  anxiety,  by  a 
&ithful  exhibition  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  high  ufe,  yet 
feeling  it  in  themselves,  and  presuming  it  in  their  readers,  will 
still  attempt  to  gratify  it  at  the  risk  of  obvious  misrepresenta- 
tion and  transparent  vulgarity.  Their  inteUigence,  curtained 
through  the  medium  of  servants  or  dependants,  or  the  still  more 
mischievous  details  of  humble  friends  who  degrade  eveir  thing 
to  the  level  of  Uieir  own  ima^ation,  and  mue  the  subfects  « 
their  narrative  change  place  with  themselves,  betrays  a  strong 
flavour  of  the  channel  through  which  it  has  amved  to  us. 
Their  represeotatiuns  of  high  life  are  always  in  extremes — 
their  personages  either  rave  in  incomprehensible  heroics,  as  if 
all  peers  werebom  poets,  and  no  man  of  rank  could  gpeak  below 
blank  verse;  or  they  utter  only  the  vulgarisms,  the  platitudes, 
the  common-places  with  which  the  narrators  can  che^ly  and 
liberally  accommodate  them. 

In  Miss  Edgeworth's  representations  of  high  life,  her  readers 
and  herself  are  equally  at  home;  it  costs  her  no  effort  to  exhibit 
what  she  has  personally  examined;  her  characters,  howev^ 
elevated,  speak  the  language  of  nature ;  there  is  no  inflation  is 
their  dignity ;  no  bustle  in  their  politeness ;  no  labour  in  thor 
ease.  She  describes  them  as  a^tated  by  the  passions  that  agitate 
all  mankind,  but  she  judiciously  and  philosophically  discrimi- 
nates between  the  operation  of  pasuons  in  their  elementary  and 
unsophisticated  state,  and  as  they  are  modified  by  the  imperious 
restraints  of  improved  society  which  can  enchain  tneir  eiqiressioiu 
even  in  their  fiercest  paro^^sms.  It  required  a  touch  nice  and 
skilful  as  hers  to  paint  them  as  opposed  to  duty,  without  violating 
decorum.  No  aristocracy  of  feeling  misleads  us,  when  we  aay 
that  it  is  difficult,  next  to  inqxissible,  to  represent  with  accuracy 
any  part  of  life  with  which  we  are  not  personally  conversant;  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  has,  we  believe,  this  advantage  in  drawing  her 
portraitures  of  what  ia  called  high  society. 
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Bat  this  advantage,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  however  great,  is 
acx:identaL  Miss  Edgeworth  cbd  claim  no  merit  from  it;  its 
benefits  belong  only  to  her  readers.  Of  the  next  obvious  cause 
of  h^  superiority  which  occurs  to  us,  the  merit  is  solely  and 
ioKtly  her  own:  we  allude  to  the  extent  and  diversity  of  her 
Knowledge.  The  accumulations  of  her  mind  give  her  great  dis* 
tinction  among  this  class  of  writers :  this  is  but  slender  praise-^ 
her  knowledge  is  of  that  kind  which  Johnson  recommended  and 
possessed — it  is  oeneral  knowledge.  She  can  converse  with  every 
class  in  its  own  aialect,  and  on  its  appropriate  habits,  and  peculiar 
occapetioDB ;  as  it  was  said  of  Cleopatra,  that  she  coiUd  give 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  seven  difierent  nations  in  their 
own  language.  Her  works  are  enriched  with  images  natural 
and  art^iu*  distant  and  ismiliar,  classical  ana  common ; 
nothing  that  can  be  ^thered  irom  books,  or  collected  from  life 
escapes  her.  There  is  no  conscription,  no  forced  marshalling ; 
her  imagery  comes  at  ber  call,  and  it  is  admirable  for  its  variety 
and  extent  But  her  profusion  is  as  remote  from  prodigality  a» 
£rom  parade ;  it  is  me  generosity  of  wealth,  not  the  ostenta- 
tion of  extravagance.  Nothing  b  too  exalted,  nothing  too  IoW| 
£ar  her  powers  of  ad^tation  to  purposes  of  utility:  all  seems 
in  its  place,  whether  drawn  from  the  objects  of  nature,  or  the  r^ 
cesses  of  art 

As  a  general  summbg  up  of  the  merit  of  IVCss  Edgeworth, 
we  would  say  that  in  her  works  the  arUst,  and  the  poet,  and 
the  man  of  ^ience,  and  the  man  of  the  world,  meet  with  the 
language  appropriate  to  their  feelings  and  situations.  Such 
variety  of  incidents,  such  diversity  of  character,  such  felicity  of 
allosion,  such  fertiiiw  of  imagery,  such  subservience  of  imagi- 
nation to  utility,  such  ministration  of  tlie  hi^est  powers  of  lit^ 
rature  to  tlie  humblest  purposes  of  life,  are  not  easy  to  he  else* 
where  found. 

We  are  not  however  snch  vehement  admirers  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  as  not  to  admit  that,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  varied  know- 
ledge with  which  her  works  abound,  her  acquired,  vastly  ex- 
ce^  her  original  powers;  that  her  imagination  is  rather  collective 
than  creative :  that  it  is  not  characterized  by  that  plastic,  ui^ 
teachable,  incommunicable  power  which  generates  worlds  for  itself, 
peoples  them  with  inhabitants  naturalized  by  the  power  of  genius 
to  Ukeir  residence,  and  lives  in  a  creation  of  its  own,  but  by 
that  power  which  can  extract,  accumulate,  amplify,  and  condense ; 
byingenuity  of  complication,  and  felicity  of  arrangement;  by  those 
images  which  study  has  earned,  observation  suggested,  or  chance 
supplied.  Of  powers  contributing  to  the  same  result,  it  is  hardly 
posuble  to  asugn  the  respective  shares  with  due  distribution ;  but 
It  u  obrioas  to  an  attentive  reader  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  works, 
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tbit  it  is  to  her  collection  not  her  formation  of  imagery  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  rich  and  vivid  display  of  it  that  enlivens  al- 
moet  every  page.     Her  taste  is  of  the  derivative  kind ;  rather  the 

Jiroduct  of  what  she  has  read,  than  what  she  has  conceived ;  the 
ertility  may  be. natural,  but  the  source  was  engrafted;  and  we 
feel  that  weareratherraidins  the  result  of  her  studies,  than  of  her 
discoveries.  But  it  is  not  either  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  habitual  ac- 
quaintance with  high  life,  or  to  her  ample  stores  of  intdlectual 
wealtli,  that  we  exclusively  ascribe  her  superiority.  Acquaintance 
with  high  life  would  lead  a  corrupt  mina  to  display  only  its  vices 
and  folOes,  and  knowledge  itself  must  owe  much  of  its  chamu, 
end  all  of  its  utiliw  to  the  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged. 

It  is  here  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  merit  is  unquestionable.  We 
sUude  to  the  tone  of  high  and  yet  practicable  morality  which 
pervades  alt  her  writings;  and  to  which  without  sacrificing 
either  the  graces  of  composition,  the  charms  of  wit,  or  the  in* 
terest  of  the  passions,  she  makes  them  all  (as  they  ought  to  be] 
subservient. 

'  In  general,  it  is  observable  that  in  works  of  imagination,  the 
passions  are  essential,  the  morali^  (if  there  be  any)  incidental ;  in 
Miss  Edgeworth's  works  it  is  quite  otherwise:  she  walks  straidit 
forward  in  the  path  of  duty,  her  eye  fixed,  and  her  foot  pressmg 
towards  ite  high  object :  and  every  well-regulated  mind  that  marlu 
bar  progress  may  exclaim  in  the  forgotten  poetry  of  the  unhappy 
X>odd  "good  luck  ^e  wisheth  thee  and  honour."  To  compare 
ber  in  this  respect  with  other  modern  writers  would  be  perhaps 
invidious,  yet  we  cannot  but  observe  that  Mrs.  Opie's  beautiful 
tales  tend  rather  to  make  us  feel  than  to  make  us  think;  that  we 
-are  so  charmed  in  contemplating  her  aflfecting  groupes  that  we 
forget  every  thing  but  the  indulgence  of  the  sensibility  which  they 
«xcite,  and  depart  with  minds  relaxed  into  morbid  softness,  indis- 
posed for  reflection,  and  unfitted  for  action. 

Thus  too  Miss  Porter  (the  Misses  Porter  we  should  say) 
present  us  with  brilliant  paintings  of  chivalric  courage,  and 
neroic  passion  adorned  with  the  graces  of  refinement  which 
those  high  qualities  wanted  in  the  day  of  their  existence,  but  stjll 
there  is  so  much  physical  luxuriance  in  their  descripdons,  such 
expatiation  on  every  part  and  property'  of  masculine  beauty,  such 
dwelling  on  the  "  thewes  and  sinews  erf"  a  man,"  that  we  vehe- 
mently 8us{)ect  their  feii  readers  may  sometimes,  while  paudng 
over  tiie  painting,  forget  there  is  a  moral  at  all,  if  indeed  the  mo* 
ral  of  heroic  novels  was  ever  worth  attending  to.  All  thb  Mim 
Edgewoith  is  kept  from  as  well  by  the  purity  of  her  mind,  as  the 
unity  of  ber  object.  Through  alt  the  temptations  which  fictitious 
tales  present  to  female  writers,  througn  all  the  bye-paths  <^ 
glowing  descripUoD,  teductire  Bentimcntality,  and  criU^  situa. 
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tkns,  ^e  passes  on  in  unbleached  majesty.  There  is  no  work 
of  hers  that  is  not  designed  for  the  enforcement,  defence,  or  il- 
lustration of  rectitude  and  truth, — of  honourable  sentiment  and 
beaevolent  feelings;  of  the  lofty  virtues  of  public,  or  the  mild 
moralities  of  domestic  life. 

In  the  works  of  this  lady  her  knowledge  is  made  instrumentally 
useful  in  effecting  thegreal  and  ulterior  object  of  moral  instruction. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  gradations  of  life  and  the  diversities  of 
character  are  made  to  bear  all  on  the  same  point  with  her  scien- 
tific allusions  and  her  literary  embellishments. — Her  knowledge 
18  the  best  knowledge, — that  of  experience  aided  by  philosophical 
discrimination,  and  quickened  by  vi^lant  observation.  It 
has  been  said  of  Shakspeare  that  were  his  speeches  laid  before 
us  without  the  names  of  those  who  uttered  them,  we  could  assign 
them  to  the  proper  speakers  from  the  intuitive  felicity  with  which 
he  has  adapted  them  to  the  characters :  it  may  be  said  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  witli  as  little  exaggeration,  that  after  reading  the  first 
pages  of  any  of  her  works  we  could  assign  the  sentiments  and 
situations  of  tier  characters.  Her  personages,  varied  as  they  are, 
all  appear  in  their  appropriate  costumes,  from  the  peer  in  his  cas- 
tle to  the  artizan  in  his  sJiop,  or  the  peasant  at  his  plough.  Her 
moral  lessons,  however  enforced  with  due  energy,  are  judiciously 
modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  tliose  for  whose  use 
they  are  intended :  she  has  polite  ethics  for  the  drawing  room, 
ana  plain,  substantial  instruction  for  the  cottage, — Her  morality 
imperiously  pervades  those  parts  of  her  writings  which  are  usually 
Bupposed  to  be  exempt  from  its  severer  restraints ;  her  very  lovers 
give  us  lessons  of  morality,  and  "b^et  a  temperance"  m  their 
readers  in  the  very  "  heyday  of  their  blood"  and  whirlwind  of 
their  passion.  Ixtve,  as  she  represents  it,  is  not  the  dream  of 
sickly  fancies;  we  find  in  it  neither  frivolity,  nor  meta- 
physics: it  is  a  rational,  pure,  and  steady  sentiment,  neither 
ecdted  by  attractions  nor  dependent  on  morbid  sensibility;  but 
resting  for  its  foundation  on  the  firm  basis  of  esteem,  and  due 
and  just  appreciation  of  moral  and  mental  qualifications,  and  on 
them  erectmg  a  lair  and  hopefiil  structure  of  future  felicity, 
honor,  and  peace.  Johnson  has  said  of  Milton,  "  Whatever  is 
to  be  done  the  poet  is  always  great;"  it  is  not  higher  praise  to 
proclaim  oi  Miss  Edgewortb,  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  she  is 
always  moral. 

After  this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Miss  Edgewortb,  our  duty^ 
painful  duty,  critical  impartiality,  forces  us  to  the  notice  of  her 
mults.  The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  allude  to  scarcely  jus- 
tifies censure.  When  Scipio  was  desired  to  answer-for  imaginary 
ofienccs  before  a  parUal  auditory,  he  disdained  to  make  any  other 
de&Dce  tbiu  by  reminding  them  that  that  day  was  the  anniver* 
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sory  of  the  battle  of  Zamn,  and  was  acquitted.  The  first  atje»> 
tion  Uiat  strikes  us  arises  from  the  very  character  and  spirit  cf 
her  writings.  Such  is  either  the  d^ravi^  of  our  nabires,  or  Ute 
perversity  of  our  imaginations,  that  we  require  the  exbitntion  at 
strong  passions  to  rouse  our  attention,  though  sware  that  the 
union  of  strong  passions  and  exalted  virtue  is  almost  im- 
practicable; and  would  rather  we^  for  the  sufferings  of 
conscious  error,  than  enjoy  the  placiditv  of  happy  virtue.     To 

.  examine  the  causes  of  this  feeling  woula  demand  a  disquisitHHi 
remote  from  our  present  objecL  Miss  Edgeworth  deliehts 
in  die  delineation  of  those  characters  which  irresistibly  daim 
the  meed  of  moral  approbation :  and  that  of  all  wdl-regulated 
minds  doubtless  attends  them.  Such  a  strain  of  compoeiti(Hi,  bow- 
ever,  too  often  fails  of  raising  the  interest  or  even  the  attention 
of  readers.  They  are  too  good  and  prudent  for  stroos  sym- 
pathy.— Miss  Edgeworth  has  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient 
Knowledge  (rf  life  to  know  that  these  personages  can  never  do  for 
heroes  and  heroines:  she  should  at  once  have  placed  them  in  the 
rank  which  they  merited  and  will  always  maintain;  but  she  ^onkl 
not  have  obtruded  them,  like  David  in  Saul's  armour,  in  Uie  un- 
wieldy harness  of  moral  heroism.  She  must  have  discovered  in  the 
perusal  of  her  own  work  that  the  convulsive  passions  and  theatri- 
cal character  of  Lady  Delacour  were  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  her  Belinda,  with  all  her  simplicity  of  mind  and  dignitv  m 
character  so  often  repeated — tfiat  Vincents  glowing  credulity,  duc- 
tility, and  impassioned  enersy  captivate  us  lor  beyond  the  polish- 
ed pedantry  of  Hervey; — that  we  sympathize  with  the  depraved, 
d^-aded,Iost  character  of  Buckhurst  Falconer,  ikr  more  than  with 
the  "  civil  count  who  speaks  of  patriotism,  literature,  and  gallantryt 
so  trippingly  on  the  tongue;"  that,  in  a  word,  our  approbation 
goes  (as  It  ought  to  do)  with  those  who  deserve  it,  and  that  onr 
feelings  and  interest  and  attention  go  (as  they  wilt  do  sometimes) 
with  those  who  deserve  it  not  Those  prudent,  proper,  wise  and 
worthy  personages,  whom  she  insists  upon  it  we  shall  receive  and 
accredit  as  the  legitimate  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  drama,  are 
more  fit  to  compose  the  chorus.  Thus  all  the  world  was  attract- 
ed at  first  by  the  bod  translation  of  Racine's  Andromoque  under 
the  title  of  tne  "  Distressed  Mother,"  but  in  a  short  time  Hector's 
widow  was  found  to  be  a  very  insipid  persotuure,  and  wh«i  tbe 
play  is  acted  now,  it  is  acted  to  display  the  guuty,  impasuoned* 
unfortunate  Hermione. 

With  exc^cQce  above  experience  and  beyond  nature  we  can 
have  little  communication  or  partnership.  The  Gods  take 
core  of  Cato,  and  to  the  care'  of  the  Gods  we  confidently  leave 
such  as  Cato.  Aristotle  has  said  that  the  character  fittest  for 
reprcBoitation  is  a  mixed  <Hie;  and  as  Miss  EdgeworA's  nordt 
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■R  an  dmnatic  (one  of  their  highest  pruses)  we  wonld  recom- 
BteiMl  to  her  the  mixture  of  a  few  comfortable,  consoltng  infirmi- 
ties,  some  "  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould  "  in  the  compod- 
tion  of  her  lutnre  heroes  and  beroinee. 

Her  next  obviouti  defect  (we  hesitate  to  term  it  a  defect)  U  a 
total,  moral  inabili^  to  paint  the  strongest  passion  that  can  di»^ 
tract  the  human  heart,  or  ^tate  human  life.  Miss  Caroline 
Percy  to  the  best  of  our  recollection  makes  one  strong  speech 
^NHit  Love  in  PatrcHi^^  and  that  b  the  first  and  last  we  hear 
of  it  in  her  works.  So  much  the  better  no  doubt.  We  honor 
Hiss  Edgeworth  for  the  omission  >  The  purity  of  her  mind  was 
unable  to  conceive  those  dangerous  characters  who,  by  a  kind  of 
moral  or  immoral  choniitry,  amalgamate  vice,  virtue,  passion, 
reason,  fala^tood,  and  tmth,  and  leave  their  readers  incapable  of 
andysing  the  compound  or  separating  the  ingredients.  The 
clearness  of  her  unoerstanding  was  above  that  seductive  sophistry 
wlfich  makes  the  "  worse  appear  the  better  reason  : "  she  !e  a  feir, 
plain,  intelltgent  guide  in  the  open  champaign  country  of  truth, 
not  a  treacherous  conductor  through  the  bewildering  forest 
of  metaphysics,  who  betrays  us  to  the  df^;er  of  vice  luBciiw  in 
hs  recesses,  and  shares  the  spoils  with  the  assassin.  Miss  £^^ 
worth  really  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings,  and  play  the  part  of 
vice  however  "deckt  and  frounst"  in  the  disguise  of  refined  man- 
ners, and  double  and  treble-refined  sentiments.  Thus  her  novel 
of  Leonora  in  whidi  are  described  the  arts  and  charms  of  an  all- 
accomplished  enchantress  employed  in  seducing  the  husband  of 
her  friend,  is  by  far  the  dullest  of  her  productions. — We  have 
heard  that  Mrs.  Stddons  foiled  in  the  representation  of  Milwood, 
from  the  impossibility  of  her  giving  encct  to  the  meretricious 
allurements  of  the  cnaracter,  and  we  conceived  that  her  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  character  was  more  "  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  abeervance,"  Let  it  be  remembered  we  are  not  herfe 
confounding  vice  and  passion,  but  merely  intimating  what  we 
might  ctmndentlv  assert^  and  amply  prove,  that  in  novels  a  lux- 
uriant display  ot  the  one  is  too  onen  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  other. 

Such  is  Miss  Edgeworth's  sacred  horror  of  any  thing  like  ex- 
aggerated feeling,  or  tumid  language;  such  her  anxiety  for  reducing 
her  characters,  where  they  are  not  meant  to  be  heroes,  to  the  levd 
of  ordinaryfedings  and  occupations,  and  lowering  the  intoxications 
of  Fomance  to  a  "  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, '  that  she  appears 
as  averse  from  the  cnthosiaBm  of  nature  as  from  the  enthusiasm  c^ 
pasnon. 

Ko  proofe  of  its  power  over  her  heart  or  her  seises  ever  occor 
in  her  vrorks:  none  of  those  descriptions  that  give  all  the  Alarms 
(rf^  poetry  to  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Radclifife  ever  seduce  her  from 
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ber  ohBracteristic  style,  «t  once  pkyAil  and  didactic :  none  <^  dut 
BKiBibility  to  tbe  grand  and  lovely  in  the  forms  of  the  eartJ),  or 
the  colours  of  tbe  sky,  which  like  the  statue  of  Menmon  utten  s 
tone  of  melody  when  touched  by  the  light  of  heaven.  Wetio 
'*  grievously  suspect "  that  Miss  Edgeworth  is  one  of  those  who 
would  have  joined  with  Johnsou  in  his  laugh  against  iJbe  pastoral 
prosers  who  *'  babble  of  green  fields ;"  and  we  rather  fear  that  she 
speaks  her  own  sentiments  in  the  person  of  Lord  Glentbome  ia 
Ennui,  when  he  gives  all  the  "  Beauties  of  Killamey  to  the 
devil."  If  this  be  ao,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  defect 
in  a  writer,  it  is  a  defect  not  to  be  censured,  but  to  be  pitied :  in 
fact  Miss  Edgeworth'sfrotf^  are  so  admirable  that  we  may  wdl 
ctMiqiromise  Tor  tlie  absence  of  landscape  in  her  painting,  and 
have  no  more  right  to  quarrel  with  her  for  her  want  of  senaibili^ 
to  natural  scenes,  than  with  Johnson  for  his  want  of  sensibilJ^  to 
mnsic 

There  are  other  defects  in  her  writings;  trifles  they  would 
be  in  the  writings  of  another  author,  but  Miss  Edgewortb't 
eminence  ^ves  a  mischievous  importance  to  her  defects,  titt 
st^le  is  pure,  but  in  her  rage  for  avoiding  every  thing  that  is  ex- 
travagant in  sentiment  or  in  diction,  she  falk  into  a  colloquial 
flippancy,  a  creeping  bmilisrity  unworthy  of  her  rank  in  litem- 
ture  or  her  place  in  society.  In  Belinda,  Lady  Delacour  offers  the 
heroine  "  a  silver  penny  tor  her  thoughts,"  and  so  tbnd  is  Miss 
Edgeworth  of  this  brigki  image  that  she  r^>eBts  it  again  in  ha* 
Comic  Dramas.  Where  could  axe  have  heard  this  silly  vulgarism? 
Then  all  her  personagos  have  a  desperate  trick  (^refuting  or  an- 
pearlng  to  refute  the  arguments  oi  their  antagonists  by  merely 
repeating  the  last  words  of  their  sentences :  this,  if  performed  wito 
humour  of  tone  and  expression  may  have  a  certmn  efiect  in  con- 
versation, but  it  will  be  one  very  remote  from  either  good  man- 
ners or  good  logic.  Her  personages  moreover,  whether  in  lov^ 
or  in  embarrassment,  have  an  inveterate  unmeaning  habit  of 
expressing  their  aj^tation  by  tearing  to  pieces  a  handiul  of  flow- 
ers with  which  they  appear  to  be  opportunely  armed  for  the 
occasion  at  all  times.  This  silly  resource  of  vulgu-  perplexi^ 
may  be  pardonable  once,  but  Miss  Edgeworth's  repetition  of  it  u 
really  tormenting.  We  can  allow  BeMuda  on  the  eve  of  a  criti- 
cal explanation  with  Lady  Delacour  to  pull  her  camaticHi  to 
pieces,  and  even  bear  with  Farmer  Grey's  daughter  peeping  into 
the  bell  of  a  flower  (whose  name  we  have  unluckily  forgotten),  for 
the  answer  to  an  embarrassing  question  put  td  her  by  her  papa 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  Hyacinth  O'Brien's  Imll ;  but  we  really  can- 
not conceive  why  a  manufacturer  cannot  proprase  to  a  dyer'a 
dai^bter  without  first  pulling  a  handful  of  primroses,  and  scat- 
tering them  aU  abpat  the  iaiw  in  a  fit  of  amorous  abstnctjbii,  aiid 
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pB«toral  absurdity.  It  vould  have  been  unpardonable  in  tu  to 
paaa  over  any  productionB  of  Miss  Edgeworth  witb  the  gener^ 
notice  whicb  might  be  sufficient  for  an  adventurer  in  literature 
one  who  came  to  "  break  an  idle  spear  "  in  the  listei  and  depart 
careless  of  disgrace  and  distinction.  Miss  Edgeworth  challenges 
B  more  peculiar  F^ard,  her  works  have  constituted  a  new  species, 
and  merit  distinct  and  appropriate  attention.  The  nature,  mi- 
nt and  texture  of  her  works,  have  made  them  preeminently  her 
own.  Public  utility,  national  morality,  adorned  by  all  the 
resoorces  of  literature,  teeming  with  experience^  end  Invigorated 
by  philosophy,  characterize  almost  eveir  effort  t^  her  pen.  But 
this  last  word  suggests  to  us  a  parting  nint  to  Misa  Edgeworth. 
The  moroli^  and  pkylosopky  of  her  works  are  conspicuous,  un- 
questionable; but  we  do  not  find  in  her  writings  (quitb  as  often 
as  we  could  wish)  the  language  of  religion, — and  let  it  be  remem- 
bn^thatbythistcrm  we  do  not  mean  a  general  acknowledgemoit 
of  the  existence  of  a  deity  and  the  oertwntv  of  a  future  state.-— 
Reason  may  teach  thus  much:  we  speak  of  toe  Chrisdanrdigioiif 
which  alone  can  give  support  in  this  life,  or  suggest  b«>e  in  the 
next,  "  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid." 
Miss  Edgeworth'smoralitycouldnever  have hadits  seat  in Uie heart, 
orexist^  even  in  contemplation,  had  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
ae*er  visited  us.  The  best  way  of  serving  the  cause  of  mofidity, 
would  have  been  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  its  only  legitimate 
source.  We  cannot  approve  of  a  reserve  which,  though  we  doubt 
not  it  is  far  enough  removed  Irom  infidelity,  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  disingenuous  shame  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without 


Of  Miae  Edgeworth's  last  works,  now  before  us,  ve  shall  say 
■s  little  as  we  can,  because  we  cannot  say  what  we  wish :— they 
are  to  a  certain  degree  clever,  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  Mist 
Edgeworth.  The  first  sets  forth  how  a  boy  was  terrifiied,  in  hia 
in&n^,  by  a  worthless  nursery  maid  and  an  ugly  Jew,  almost 
out  of'^his  reason,  which  indeed  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
covered during  the  whole  prc^^ess  of  his  "  aRer  life."  Finally* 
he  is  ccMiverted  by  the  beauty  of  a  "  pretty  Jessica  "  (though  ^e 
turns  out  to  be  a  Christian  at  the  long  run) ;  and  the  generosity,  ' 
and  ofter  novel-like  qualities,  with  an  endless  et  cetera  of  her 
&ther,  converted,  we  were  going  to  say,  to  Judaism,  but  we  meant 
to  love  and  happiness.  This  is  a  very  indiflerent  story :  it  is  said 
to  be  written  in  vindication  of  the  Jews,  or  rather  in  vindication 
of  Mias  Edgeworth's  supposed  nrejudice  against  the  Jews. 
What  vindication  does  it  otKr  of  eitner  ?  What  rational  purpose 
does  it  answer  ?  To  dress  up  one  phantom  of  imagination  against 
another,  and  let  them  fi^t  out  their  battle  in  Uie  clouds,  will 
Do^ux    coDTioce    resKHi,    nor    remove   prejudice.     If  Miss 
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Edgeworth  reslly  wished  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  diildren  of 
Israel,  we  apprehend  the  best  mode  would  have  been,  to  have 
searched  out  and  fairly  laid  before  the  public,  evidences  of  theiT 
disinterested ne^,  gencrositv,  and  benevolent  feeling,  from  thar 
actual  history  and  living  cnaracters  :  short  of  this,  all  efibrts  are 
merely  appeals  to  the  imagination:  it  is  purely  opposing  the 
Shylock  ot  Shakspeare  to  tnc  Sheva  of  Cumberland,  leaving  tlie 
public  completely  ignorant  which  original  sat  for  the  picture 
thus  arbitrarily  drawn  from  the  imagination.  If  the  Jews  are  an 
abused,  a  persecuted,  an  injured  people,  it  is  not  the  represen- 
tation of  a  noble,  liberal,  upright  man,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  or  of  Judah,  though  he  cuts  paintings  to  fragmctils, 
and  shelters  the  bigotted  Lady  de  Brantefield  and  her  mvolom 
daiwhter  in  his  house,  and  advances  money  at  low  or  no  iotereA 
to  Harrington's  fiither,  that  will  set  minds  and  matters  to  rigbb 
on  such  a  question.  "  Nee  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis." 
loM^nary  cnaracters  thus  played  off  against  imaginary  charac- 
ters neutralize  each  other's  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
The  dispersion  of  prejudice  must  be  the  slow  result  of  tne  opera- 
tion of  time,  and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge. 

Miss  Exlgeworth's  next  tdle — what  shall  we  say  of  it  ? — it  con- 
tains a  kind  of  Robinson-Crusoe  story  of  a  young  man,  who, 
amid  -the  perilous  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed  among  the  viciotu 
great,  or  the  vulgar  little,  has  the  amazing  and  incrediole  courage, 
instinct,  or  tact,  to  form  for  himself  a  code  of  moral  and  mental 
legislation ;  by  virtue  of  which,  he  not  only  escapes  all  the  bnitai- 
izmg  dt^adatirai  of  his  early  situation,  out  defies  Paris  and  all 
its  works,  in  its  state  of  highest  and  most  perilous  attraction,  and 
retires  from  it,  determined  not  to  lose  more  money  than  would 
have  maintained  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  realms  of  the  Blad 
Island  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  escaping  moreover  the 
manifest  chance  of  seducing  the  daughter  of  his  fhcnd  and  bene- 
factor king  Corny,  though  this  daughter  has  only  added  to  her 
original  rudeness,  pertness,  and  vulgarity,  the  title  of  Madame  de 
Connal,  and  the  inability  of  dancmg  at  the  balls  of  Paris,  de- 
rived, we  m^y  presume,  leas  from  her  diSSdence  than  trom  ho" 
native  consciousness  of  the  immeasurable  latitude  of  Irish  feet 
Yet  this  man,  young,  attractive,  and  immersed  in  the  dissipations 
of  Paris,  has  the  vigour  of  mind,  the  "  civil  courage,"  Miss 
Edgeworth  would  call  it,  to  suspect  the  machinations  of  the  selfish 
and  embarrassed-  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  and  hurry  over  to  Ireland 
time  enough  to  save  his  property,  and  witness  the  bankruptcy) 
d^adation,  and  death  (violent  death  by  implication)  of  his  pro- 
fligate, talented,  amusing,  Wharton-like  fi-iend.  Mow,  all  tfatf 
is  very  bad,  and  very  unnatural.  Where  could  Ormond  have 
learaed-his  virtues  ?    Did  he  acquire  disinterestedness,  and  puUio 
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i^ljng^  and  rectitude  of  principle  from  Sir  Ulkk  O'Shane?— or 
sobriety  and  the  love  of  order,  and  habitual  punctually,  from 
King  Corny?— or— we  have  done  with  such  qdestions.  The 
■toiy  is  full  of  ^jaurdities,  from  a  savage  Mile«an  chi^  sobbing 
in  sentimentality  over  the  neck  of  his  prot^^,  because  he  refuses 
<o(in7ijtc/are£,downto(prohpudor!)  Ormond  (lying  off  In  despair 
or  wrath  because  a  window-blind  wat^  aside  shows  a  rival  at 
the  feet  of  Miss  Annaly,  which  rival,  it  turns  out,  is  kneeling  to 
receive  his  sentence  of  condemnation  or  banishment:  the  banish- 
ment Ormoud  judiciously  applies  to  himself. 

We  do  not  give  extracts  from  these  works :  first,  because  we 
have  been  anticipated  by  ample  extracts  already  given  jn  other 
pmodical  works ;  and  secondly,  because  we  deem  it  absurd  to 
flve  extracts  of  a  work  already,  and  long  ago,  in  every  one's 
hands.  When  books  are,  from  their  voluminous  size  or  expen- 
^ve  pablication,  of  rare  access,  large  extracts  should  readily  be 
accorded  to  the  curiosity  of  readers;  because  there  are  no  other 
means  of  gratifying  it  But  when  books,  like  Miss  Edgeworth'i, 
are  rapidly  circulated,  and  universally  read,  to  furnish  extracts 
may  serve  the  writer,  but  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader. 


A«T.  111.— The  History  of  Java.  By  Thomas  Stamford  Rafflea, 
Esq.  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  Island  and  its  Depen- 
dencies,  F.R.$.  &c.  2  vols.  4to.  With  Maps  and  Plates. 
Blat^  and  Co.     London,  1817. 

J.  HE  antbor  of  these  interesdng  volumes  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Java  immediately  on  its  conquest,  in  Sep- 
tember, 181 1,  and  remained  in  that  honourable  post  till  the  late 
final  surrender  of  the  colony  to  its  old  masters.  In  the  spring 
of  1816  he  returned  to  Europe,  amidst  the  regrets  of  a  people 
whose  attachment  and  esteem  he  had  gained  by  his  active  and 
persevering  exertions  to  promote  their  social  and  civil  prosperity, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  having  left  behind  him  such  an  ex- 
ample of  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  administration  as  was 
never  before  exhibited  in  that  r^on  of  European  or  Asiatic 
despotism.     Having  carried  into  execution  plans  of  internal  im- 

Kvement  in  Java  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  having  col- 
ed  information  which,  in  some  cases,  his  official  situation 
ooold  have  alone  enabled  him  to  command,  his  object  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  to  lay  the  produce  of  his  experience  and  research 
before  his  countrymen,  and  accordingly,  after  a  period  of  little 
Biore  than  nine  moulhs'  gestation,  ihe  present  work  was  brought 
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forth.  I&  bode  bears,  of  coone,  many  of  the  inai^  of  hort^ 
both  in  its  con^xuition  aod  arrangement  The  latter,  in  paitr> 
colar,  is  in  many  respects  &nlty.  Things  are  magnified  inn 
aome  importance  in  the  running  head  of  the  chapters,  ot  ia 
the  general  contents  of  the  botS:,  which  really  have  none  b 
th«nselves;  subjects  are  s^mrated  which  ought  to  have  be«a 
treated  of  in  conjunction ;  the  details  are  disturbed  and  discon- 
nected, and  the  fiicts  are  Fq>eated.  The  style  is  freque^j 
difiiise,  inartificial,  and  careless.  Many  documents  are  gi*ea 
in  full  which  ought  to  have  been  abridged;  information  is  pre 
•ented  in  the  raw  state  of  facts,  neither  improved  by  oommait, 
nor  wrought  with  any  skill  into  the  tissue  ot  the  worK.  The  t& 
flection  is  often  forced  upon  us  that  we  have  here  a  long  bode  be- 
cause the  author  had  not  lime  to  write  a  shorter.  The  "History  trf* 
Java,"  we  may  likewise  remark  by  the  way,  is  a  tide  injudiciotiil  j 
bestowed,  as  the  history  of  the  island  only  occupies  a  small  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  volumes,  and  only  two  chapters  out  of  deven, 
of  which  the  work  consists.  But  notwithstanding  these  and  se- 
veral other  defects  that  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  (^  tkii 
article,  the  account  of  Java  and  some  of  its  dq>endencies  befe 
presented  to  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  yield  both  amusement  and 
mstruction.  The  laudable  objects  which  Sir  T.  Raffles  bad  in 
view,  both  as  a  governor  and  an  author,  and  the  baievolent 
spirit  which  characterise  his  labours  in  both  capacities,  compote 
that  charm — that  melle  soporatam  et  medicatis  Jrugitus  offam-- 
which  must  disarm  the  Cerberus  both  of  literary  and  politicsl 
oidcism.  Indeed  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pencm 
who,  in  the  former  cwacity,  has  done  more  good,  and,  in  the 
latter,  has  given  more  inforination. 

Raynal  complains  that  he  could  ^ve  no  satisJuctory  accoont  of 
the  commercial  concerns  or  colonial  situation  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  subsecjuent  to  the  year  1770 ;  and  the  meagre 
statements  which  that  lively,  ingenious,  and  diligent  inquirer 
anpfJies  on  many  other  topics  connected  with  Java,  ^ow  how 
much  Europeans  have  hitherto  been  in  the  dark  concerning  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  globe.  The  natural  history,  the  bcH 
tany,  and  mineralogy  of  the  islan<I,  together  with  its  intaior 
situation,  remained  entirely  unknown  and  unexplored.  The 
story  of  the  poison  tree,  which  was  said  to  be  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  death,  and  to  aid  the  despotism  of  the  east,  by 
killing  obnoxious  persons  placed  under-  its  shade,  celebrated  in 
the  poetry  of  Darwin,  and  tUl  lately  implicitly  believed,  shows 
how  much  wa  were  in  want  of  authentic  information.  Of  the  lan- 

Pe,  tbe  imtiquities,  the  traditional  history,  or  the  literary 
uctions  of  Java,  and  the  cotmexions  which  ancient  institu- 
tions,' or  anterior  worship,  and  a  sacred  tongue,  ettabliihed  be- 
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Mcen  the  inhsbitaDts  of  tb6  Indian  Archipelago  and  those  of  coo- 
tjnenul  India  our  knowledge  has  been  next  to  nothinj^.  The  ruins 
cftemples  and  edifices,  adorned  with  diGTerent  kinds  of  architectural  - 
omBments,  with  im^es,  Kulptures,  columns,  and  medals,  evinc- ' 
isg  ancient  magnificence,  tne  pomp  of  a  prior  religion,  and 
coDuderable  prtwress  in  the  arts,  remained  either  buried  in  rul^ 
bwh,  or  covered  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  climate. 
Tboie  living  monumentB  of  the  Bramminical  worship,  the  in- 
lubitants  of  Bali,  and  of  some  of  the  m&untainous  ttistricts  f£ 
Java,  were  as  much  n^lected,  or  as  little  questioned  about  theit 
creed  and  hist^H^,  as  the  ruins  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
■tatements  about  Uie  population,  which,  aa  it  was  asource  of  gain 
to  ihe  Dutch,  we  might  have  expected  to  be  better  ascertained, 
veree(]ually  defective  and  contradictory,  some  accounts  sinking 
it  below  a  million,  others  making  it  thjee  millions,  whereas  it  u 
retlly  found  to  amount  to.  nearly  five  by  late  surveys. 

Tbe  notices  on  the  condition  and  history  of  the  Dutch  East- 
ladifl  possessicais  given  by  Valentyn  and  other  early  writers, 
■ere  fbUowed  up  with  no  spirit  of  inquiry  either  by  the  Dutch 
in  HalUad  or  the  Dutch  in  Batavia,  and  their  jealous  laws  of 
monapoly  allowed  no  opportunities  of  research  to  those  who  would 
,  liaye  made  a  better  use  of  them.*  The  agents  of  the  company* 
rauDgtructed  and  incurious,  went  out  to  acquire  fortunes,  to  op- 
press tbe  natives,  to  guard  their  shores  against  the  intrusion  of 
strang^^  and  to  root  up  their  clove  or  nutmeg  trees,  and  not  to 
acquire  or  difiiise  information ;  and  those  whodepended  on  their 
l^Mxirs  at  home  were  satisfied  if  they  could  weigh  spices  and 
make  out  bills  of  lading,  so  long  as  they  found  that  their  expected 
csi^oea  rq^ularly  arrived,  ana  that  their  Eastern  commerce  coiw 

*  "  The  accooili  of  Ibe  Portngonc  mpecting  Jstb  (layi  Dirk  Vod  Hogendorp, 
■  Tcrj  iDlelllgent  Dnich  CommiulanFr,  in  a  maniucri)it  ce^orl  on  Java,  now  before  ' 
■),  ire  >II  TCrj  coDfiunl,  laaccante,  anil  caolradkloiy  )  lo  Itnt  from  tbetn  very 
liUk  Infomatloa  ii  lo  be  obtslnrd.  We  (tbe  Dutch)  haie  produced  itxy  liltle  of 
nperior  >aise{  and  tbongta  Ibe  work  of  Vsleiilja  on  Jara  !>,  on  ibe  wbole,  Ibe 
M  extaol,  ll  ii  ptill  verj  tar  rrom  beinf  >ali>fBG[ory." 

Toiboir  Dot  only  how  litiletbeagenlsof  the  Company  and  themes  in  nnthoril;  at 
BWatlB  wore  dnpoied  to  faronr  aay  liberal  research,  but  bow  ieala\ii  they  were 
l«  dbconrace  it,  it  may  be  lufflciem  to  menliou,  fcom  (he  lame  anlhority  (thai  at 
Vaa  Hogeadorpj,  tbe  fate  of  ibe  Bataiian  Society  of  Arit  and  Scieoeei.  'Tbii 
•Mielj,  in  order  to  aTcil  the  pcrKcalian  of  the  governmeni,  not  to  mure  lit 
frotectian,  wM'Obliged  to  elect  the  memben  of  tbe  cnlonial  udminlitnlion  far  ill 
Grecian,  Ttaeconwqneoce  wai«balmI(htbaTebeen  e;ipected.  When  ifie  few  men 
<(  laleni  and  zeal  »bu  bad  inditaled  il  died  oul,  or  removed,  the  Imtitutioa 
dwiadled  to  nctbin^.  The  prnidcul*  were  elected  rather  For  their  tiegatiBi  qoali- 
liatlnafronirTonaayftptitnde  lodocredil  lotheafflcvf  ■■and  tbe  lati  prnidenl," 
■yill»geMlarp,''con1d>carcei)' write  hiiiomel"  "  Whal,''add>he,  "can  Unurith 
■■IcT  Ibe  reiga  ef  tjiaany  and  violence  I  Ourdetpotlc  gOTetnmcnt  even  prohibiti 
a  aewipaper,  leil  their  deed*  should  be  made  known  in  the  colony  or  Ibe  mother 
oralry."  The  BatsTiaii  Society  wai  r&«tlabli)hed  under  Brilith  authority,  and 
tai  pabtUwd  a  vojmc  irf  TnuuaclioU." 
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linued  to  DonriHh  their  EimmeMi  power ;  while  ddicr  comraereiil 
stateft  viewed,  with  an  illiberal  envy,  that  proeperi^  of  i^ich  th^ 
koew  not  the  soarces.* 

Tliat  B  civilizecl  nation  should  have  been  »o  Img  in  pwnmrirwi 
of  colonies  of  f^reat  value,  and  inhabited  by  bo  idngular  aad 
interesting  a  race  of  petqile,  without  instituting  any  serious  m- 
qairies  conceminff  thew  hwits,  their  character,  or  their  history,  r 
a  -very  remark^le  case.  Governor  Raffles,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  has  collected  more  infonnalion  in  the  work  before  us  oo  rf 
to|Hcs  not  immediately  connected  with  trade,  within  the  sbrot 
«pace  of  five  years  <h  intermediate  svray,  than  all  the  govci>- 
nors,  all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Dutch  repubucpat 
together  during  an  absolute  dominion  of  two  centuries,  IW 
part  of  his  book  on  the  language,  literature,  and  poetry  of  the 
Javans ;  his  account  of  the  Kaun,  or  sacred  language ;  his  de- 
scription of  ibe  antiquities  of  the  island;  and  his  two  chapter*  cf 
natural  history;  together  with  his  translation  of  several  of  their 

•  Drydrn,  who  acted  Itke  the  TVrfciu  of  Engtasd  b;  wrill^  alMgEdjoBib 
Mowwre  of  the  EnglM  at  Aabojiw,  and  >  "  Satire  an  the  Dalch,"  to  excite  hb 
cenntr^men  lo  war  amioit  tbcm  in  Ibe  lime  of  Charlei  II.,  nieaka  the  la^pw  «f 
)h1s  feeling  \o  ifae  falloiTiDg  ducripliou  of  Ibe  Dntch  £mI  India  tfadeft«M  ik 

Id  ibrifinf  art!  long  llmebad  Hallaad  grawn. 
Crouching  at  borne,  and  crael  when  abroad  | 
Sorce  Irating  ui  themeant  to  claim  our  own, 
'  Our  king  liie!r  conrled,  aad  oar  merekaati  awed. 
Tiade  which,  like  blood,  ihoald  clrcalsflT  low. 

Slapped  in  Ibeir  cbaoneli,  fmiDd  III  freedom  loit  \ 
Ttaiiber  the  w ealib  of  all  tbe  world  did  go, 

And  sermed  bel  ihipwrecktd  on  lo  baae  a  coast ! 
For  Ihem  alone  the  heavent  bad  kiodlj  heal, 

la  ceilern  qaarrin  ripening  prtcjain  dew  j 
For  tbem  tbe  Idnmawn  baloi  did  iweat. 


Each  waxing  nmon  iniiplicd  her  walery  ttore 
To  )wcll  Ibote  lidei  which  from  Ibe  line  did  bear 

liieir  brimful  leueli  to  the  Belgian  ahore. 
Again,  In  Ibe  Satire  alluded  to,  he  hji, 

Ag  needy  gallant!  In  tbe  icrirener*'  bandi 
Court  tbe  rich  knavea  that  gripe  their  morlgnged  laadl. 
The  dotage  of  tome  Engtidunen  i*  inch 
Tbey  fawn  on  tbo>e  «bo  ruin  them — tbe  Dntch. 
Be  gulled  no  longer  t  for  you'll  flod  it  Irae, 
They  have  no  more  religion,  fHilb,  (ban  yoni 
lulerm'i  the  god  they  worship  in  their  Uate, 
And  we,  I  take  it,  haie  not  much  of  Ihat. 
Well,monarchie>  may  own  relij;ion't  name, 
Bui  alBIC!  are  alfaelsts  in  Ihelr  very  frame. 
Ai  Cato  fmiuof  Afrtc  did  display, 
Lei  u*  before  our  eyea  their  Indiei  lay  t 
All  loyal  Engliib  will  lik^him  conclude. 
Let  Cmbt  life,  and  Canbice  be  rabdved. 


^„..d.,  Google 
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cdhieal-abd  poMical  works ;  ai^>efir  to  us  to  be  almost  entirely  new, 
tmd  to  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
GOQceming  the  Eastern  nations.  Tliat  portion  of  hu  work  in  wkict) 
be  details  the  measures  pursued  by  the  British  f^vemmeat  afler 
t(ie  conquest,  the  oppressions  from  which  the  natives  were  rer 
ittved,  and  the  legislative  reguladona  which  were  introduced  lor 
the  lecuri^  of  their  persons  and  property,  lias  another  claim  on 
ma  attention  besides  its  novelty :  it  is  as  interesting  to  our  hu> 
mm^,  as  the  former  is  to  our  ouriositf . 

But  we  hasten  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with 
these  volumes,  by  some  extracts,  which  we  shall  inter^)«ve  with 
Mich  obaervations  as  occur  to  us.  In  citinj^  all  the  possupee  which 
our  limits  will  admit  of,  the  obiect  of  arrangement  is  oiiittle  imr 
pwtance;  we  shall,  therefore,  follow  that  ot  the  work  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Dutch,  having  broken  the  yoke  <^ 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  having  from  their  naval  resources  be- 
come the  carriers  of  Eur(q>e,  were  induced  first  to  visit  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  refusal  of  the  same  tyrant,  who  had  become  master 
of  Porti^al,  to  admit  their  ships  into  the  port  of  Lisbon,  at  that 
time  the  grand  emporium  for  Indian  commodities.  The  Porta- 
goese  bad  not  ouly  discovered  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
rf  Good-  Hope,  which,  together  with  the  discovery  erf  America, 
had  changed  the  commerce  and  pcJitical  relations  of  the  world, 
but  had,  with  an  enterprize  which  astonished  mankind,  explored 
eveiy  comer  of  the  maritime  r^ions  of  Asia,  and  bad  established 
Kttlementa,  with  irreustible  energy,  wherever  their  flag  appeared* 
or  their  cupidity  was  attracted.  The  age  of  their  glory,  however, 
was  now  passed,  when  they  were  met  in  quarters  where  their  op- 
pressioQs  had  provoked  a  disposition  to  revolt,  which  their  de- 
dining  power  was  scarcely  equal  to  restrain,  by  a  new  and 
unlooKed-for  enemy,  animated  with  all  the  passions  of  commercial 
rivalry,  and  all  the  pride  of  lately-recovered  freedom.  The  first 
voyage  to  those  seas  by  the  ships  of  the  new  republic  was  made 
io  1595 ;  and  as  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  one 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  Portuguese  service,  and  who  was 
consequently  well  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  settlements,  it 
sailed  direct  to  Bfmtam,  the  king  of  which  was  then  at  war  with 
the  Portnguese.  There  the  Dutch  landing,  gave  assistance  to 
the  king  against  bis  late  masters ;  and  being  rewarded  with  ground 
for  a  factory,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  their  power  in  India. 
In  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  they  founded  Batavia,  the 
c^Htal  of  their  dominions  in  the  East;  and  in  less  than  half  a 
emtury  their  sway  was  absolute  in  the  Indiui  Archipelago.  We 
shall  make  some  obs^i^aticma  on  the  extent  of  their  prosperi^* 
the  m^^clma  by  which  they  regulated  their  Indian  government 
nd  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decUne  of  their  power.    Java,  on 
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which  they  rested  the  lever  of  that  commerce  by  which  the  worii     ' 
was  set  in  motion,  was  always  esteemed  the  most  important  of 
their  acquisitions. 

"  This  country,"  says  Governor  Raffles,  "  known  to  Europeans  under 
the  name  of  Java,  and  to  the  natives  under  those  of  Tana,  Java,  or 
Nusa,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  what  modem  geographers  call  the 
Land  Islands.  It  ext^ida  eastward  with  a  slight  inchnatioo  to  tbe 
south  from  105°  11'  to  111*  SS'  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and 
lies  between  the  latitudes  5°  52*  and  8°  iS/  south.  On  the  south  and 
west  it  is  washed  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  on  the  north-west,  by  a  channel 
called  the  Straits  of  Henda,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra  at  a  dis- 
tance in  one  point  only  of  fourteen  mUes ;  and  on  the  south-east,  by 
ihe  Straits  of  Bali,  oidy  two  miles  wide,  which  divide  it  from  tbe 
island  of  that  name.  These  islands,  and  others  stretching  eastward, 
form  with  Java  a  gentle  curve  of  more  than  2,000  geogramiical  miles, 
which,  with  less  regularitv>  is  continued  from  Acheen  to  ragu  on  cue 
lUde,  and  from  Timor  to  New  Guinea  on  the  other." 

The  name  Java  is  of  tmcertain  etymology,  nor  ia  it  ^iplied 
by  the  naUves  to  the  whole  of  the  island  which  we  designate  by 
that  title.  Governor  Raffles  seems  inclined  to  believe,  that  this 
island,  or  some  of  those  bordering  upon  it,  b  the  Taprobane  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  Ceylon  must  yield  this  claim  to  distinction, 
which  of  late  years  "  has  rather  been  admitted  than  proved  in 
its  &vour." 

"  The  most  striklnj^  lact,"  says  he,  "  detailed  in  the  accounts  which 
have  reached  us  of  this  ancient  country;  and  one  which  from  its  na- 
ture is  least  likely  to  be  disfigured  or  perverted  by  the  misrepresen- 
tations or  prejudices  of  travellers,  is,  that  it  was  bisected  in  nearly 
equal  portions  by  the  equinoctial  line,  and  that  to  the  southward  of 
it  the  polar  star  was  not  visible.  How  can  this  statement  be  evaded, 
or  in  any  way  applied  to  Ceylon?  Major  Wilford  seems  inclined  to 
consider  Taprobane  as  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  words,  tajM 
(penance)  and  vana  (forest  or  grove),  a  derivation  equally  bvourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  Javans,  tapa  and  vana  or  vano  having  a  Uke  signi' 
ficatJon  in  their  language  ;  and  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  an 
extensive  ifitercouise  subsisted  in  very  remote  times  between 
western  India  and  these  islands,  where  was  there  a  country  that  could 
more  invite  the  retreat  of  holy  men  than  the  ever  green  isJands  which 
rise  in  endless  dusters  on  the  smooth  seas  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
where  the  elevation  and  tranquillity  of  devotion  are  fostered  by  all 
that  is  majestic  or  lovely  in  nature  P" 

The  map  of  Java  which  accompanies  the  present  woHc  has 
been  drawn  up  irom  actual  surveys  which  were  made  by  order  of 
the  British  government,  and  therefore  is  certfunly  more  ac- 
carste  in  iu  outline,  and  minute  in  its  details,  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Indeed,  none  that  had  the  least  pretension 
to  that  character  was  hitherto  known  to  Eurc^.     Valeo^rn  pub- 
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ItAed  neariy  a  century  ngo  a  map  of  the  island,  when  little  more 
of  it  httd  been  examined  than  the  provinces  on  the  coast,  and  the 
districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  and. 
jet  copies  of  this  imperfect  work,  with  a  verv  few  additions,  con- 
tained the  only  sketch  on  which  we  could  place  any  reliance. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  internal  management, 
b;  Bbolishing  the  feudal  serrices,  and  establishing  a  permanent 
property  in  the  soil,  a  new  survey  of  the  countryT)ecame  neces- 
■aiy,  and  by  this  a  more  precise  and  accurate  measurement  was 
obtained.  Some  parts  of  the  present  plan  of  the  island  have  been 
bid  down  with  the  minuteness  of  a  county  survey,  or  of  the  sketch 
ofa  landed  estate ;  the  line  of  mountains,  the  course  of  rivers, 
the  situation  of  towns,  the  extent  of  provinces,  are  all  distinctly 
maiked ;  and  the  neatness  of  execution  which  distinguishes  the 
nark  is  equal  to  its  get^^raphical  accuracv.  The  length  of  the 
island  is  upwards  of  660  statute  miles,  ana  its  breadth  varies  from' 
135  to  140.  The  part  of  it  subject  to  European  authority,  com- 
prised latterly  in  fifteen  residences,  is  by  far  the  greatest :  the 
remainder,  called  the  native  provinces,  is  governed^  two  inde- 
pendent princes,  one  of  whom  i*  styled  tne  Emperor  by  Euro- 
peans. It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  a  longitu- 
oinal  direction  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  lofly  mountains^ 
presenting  every  where  the  boldest  outline  and  most  magnificent 
prospects,  receding  from  or  t^proaching  the  coast,  varying  in 
their  altitude  from  five  to  eleven  thousand  feet,  affording  all  the 
varieties  of  climate  under  a  tropical  sun,  giving  source  to  numerous^ 
though  not  large  rivers,  and  evincing  by  their  conical  shapes 
their  volcanic  origin.  This  last  character  indeed  is  perceptible  in 
many  of  them  from  other  peculiarities,  independently  of  their  form 
and  mineralc^cal  structure.  The  remains  of  former  volcanic 
vit^ence  in  most  of  them  are  still  visible ;  and  though  the  cratera 
of  several  of  them  are  completely  extinct,  some  contmue  at  inter- 
vals to  «ait  smoke,  and  otlta^  have  of  late  years  exhibited  great 
cn^Kiofls.  The  mineralogical  character  of  Java  thus  diflers 
(Dtirely  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
Bwneo  towards  the  west  and  north,  which  are  of  granite  forma- 
tiiMi,  hat  it  is  continued  in  the  extensive  range  of  islands  towards 
the  east  as  &r  as  the  Moluccas,  and  appears  in  all  its  dreadful 
magnificence  in  the  immense  regions  of  the  Philippines,  which 
are  covered  with  lava,  scoriie,  and  ashes,  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
snimal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  at  short  intervals  visited 
by  the  accompanying  terrors  of  the  earthquake. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  violence  with 

^hich  the  opemtions  of  the  volcano  are  sometimes  distinguished 

in  diis  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

ifibrd  a  proof  of  the  mineralogical  composition  of  that  series  of 
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islands  of  which  Jara  forms  tlic  western  limit,  we  might  advert 
to  the  extrsordinan'  appearances  which  accompanied  the  emplioo 
of  the  Tomboro  Mountain  in  tlie  island  of  Sumbawa,  in  April, 
1815,  an  authentic  account  of  which  was  originally  procured  b}' 
Governor  R  affles,  and  has  since  been  published  we  Ijelieve,  in  most 
of  the  philosophical  ioumals.  The  most  terrible  convulsioDS  of  : 
^tna  and  Vesuvius  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compared  with 
this  wide-Bpread  and  alarming  phenomenon. 

"  It  extended  perceptible  evidences  of  its  violence  over  the  whole  of 
the  Molucca  Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable  portion  of  Celebes,  Su- 
matra, and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  a  thousand  miles  from  ill 
ceotre,  by  tremulous  motions  and  the  report  of  explosion! ;  while,  withio 
the  range  of  its  more  immediate  activity,  embracing  a  space  of  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  around,  it  produced  the  most  astooisliBig 
effects,  and  excited  the  most  alanning  appr^ensions.  Oa  Java,  at  the 
disbBBce  of  three  hundred  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfoUy  present:  Ae 
akj  was  oT^caat  at  noon-day  with  clouds  of  ashes ;  the  sun  was  invrived 
in  an  atni(»phere  whose  'palpable'  density  he  was  unable  to  peaetnle-, 
showers  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  the  fields,  to  the 
degtth  of  several  inches ;  and,  amid  this  darkness,  explosions  were  heard 
at  intervals  like  the  report  of  artillery,  or  the  noise  of  distant  tliuiidei- 
So  fiillv  did  the  resemblance  of  the  noises  to  the  report  of  cannon  im- 
press the  minds  of  some  officers,  that,  from  the  arairehension  of  piiates 
on  the  coast,  vessels  were  dispatched  to  afibrd  relief  j  while  troops  were 
sent  by  others  into  the  interior,-  from  a  belief  that  some  post  wa 
attacked  by  the  natives." 

"The  scene  of  desolation  on  the  island  where  the  eruption  tool 
place  was  dreadful. 

"  Ytaia  the  most  particular  inquiries  I  could  make  (says  an  <^cer 
sent  thither  to  afford  relief  to  the  surviving  inhabitants),  there  w»v 
certainly  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  intSviduals  in  Tomboro  and 
Ficketi  at  the  time  of  the  eruptioD,  of  wliom  only  five  cw  six  remain. 
The  trees  and  herbage  of  every  description  along  the  whole  of  the 
north  and  west  coasts  of  the  peninsula  have  been  cmnpletely  destroyed." 

The  mineralogical  constitution  of  Java  is  unfavourable  to  nje^ 
tals.  Gold  and  silver,  have  indeed  been  detected  in  small  qosn- 
tities ;  but  neither  these,  nor  any  others,  exist  in  such  abiumaiice 
as  to  tempt  qieculation,  or  to  reward  research.  The  real  mines 
of  the  countiy  are  on  its  surface,  and  consist  in  the  iertility  of  a 
soil  prodigal  in  the  most  varied  and  highly-prized  vegetable 
products.  Neither  are  diamonds,  gems,  nor  anv  Kinds  of  precioas 
stones,  included  in  the  nativewealtii  of  the  islana,  though  the  means 
ofpurchasine  these,  and  whatever  else  it  wants,  can  oe  obtmncd 
in  prolusion  from  what  it  possesses.  Under  a  burning  son,  where 


the  seasiHis  are  only  varied  by  wet  and  dry,  the  breathless  calm 
.  and  the  hurricane,  the  untroubled  ^cy  or  tne  fory  of  the  elements, 
and  in  a  country  some  parts  of  whicb  aie  covmd  with  neglected 
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forests  or  nndraiiwd  manhes;  and  a  great  portion  of  which 
towards  the  north  coast  lies  very  \ow,  it  might  naturaily  be  anti- 
cipated that  the  climate  would  not  be  very  healthy.  Our  author, 
however,  has  given  a  more  flattering  account  of  its  salubrity  than 
any  we  have  hitherto  received ;  and  attempts  to  support  his  state- 
ment by  facts,  while  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  apparent  contra- 
dictions by  not  very  satiafact(H7  explanations.  In  tmdi,  the 
whole  of  his  r^reseotations  concerning  Java,  thou^  in  the  main 
correct,  have  evidently  received  a  bias  from  his  amiable  remect 
for  the  people  whom  ne  governed,  and  firom  his  grateful  recollec- 
tioos  of  a  country  where  he  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  official 
power.  The  climate  of  Java,  is  therefore,  with  him,  nearly  the 
xxst  climate  in  the  world.  Hia  fancy  passes  over  swamps  and 
marshes,  stagnant  pools,  and  crowded  hospitals,  and  settlei 
among  the  waving  woods,  the  perpetual  verdure,  the  oever-faillng 
streams,  andthepure  atmosphere,  ofthe  interior  and  mountainous 
districts;  thence  he  sees  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  describes  tbe  visjoo  of  a  golden  age,  amid  the  secluded  vil- 
lages and  artless  peasantry  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  can  no 
more  see  a  flaw  or  defect  in  this  "queen  of  the  eastern  seas"  than 
a  lover  can  in  his  mistress,  or  a  young  author  in  his  flrst  produc- 
tion. The  Dutch  oppressions,  and  the  Dutch  monopoly,  are  with 
him  the  only  pestilence  in  Java. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  grounds,  where  the 
tbermemeter  indicates  a  moderate  temperature,  are  extreOiely 
healthy ;  but,  according  to  his  own  involuntary  admissipu,  the 
district*  along  the  north  coasts,  where  alone  ue  ports  of  the 
idand  are  situated,  and  where  of  course  the  most  consider- 
aUe  part  of  the  ctdonlal  and  trading  population  must  reside, 
are  veiy  much  the  contrary.  Even  the  official  returns  of 
tbe  state  of  onr  tnxHia  during  the  British  administration, 
which  be  thinks  bvouraole  to  his  pusitions,  indicate  an  extent 
tS  diseaa*  and  mortality  from  which  we  might  almost  be  led 
to  infer  tbe  p«petual  influence  of  aa«ndcmic.  From  the  1st  of 
November,  1818,  to'  the  same  month  in  'the  following  year,  out  of 
7,470  troops  there  were  504  deaths,  making  a  proportitm  of  1  to 
14^;' white  the  average  number  of  sick  was  862,  or  as  1  to  8. 
The  casualties  in  the  78th  regimoit  during  the  year  1811 — 12 
was  as  I  to  3};  and,  though  this  was  on  extreme  cose,  the  principal 
taase  of  this  mortoliQ'  was  connected  with  climate  and  situation. 
CctBidering  this  waste  of  hjunan  life  in  the  Dutch  possessions, 
and  considering  die  great  dai^rs  to  which  Europeans  are  ex- 
posed inunedi^y  upon  loiding  in  a  climate  to  which  they  have 
not  heea,  accustomed,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  some  Bd^ 
cSasn  lately  ol^ected  to  a  colonial  commission  as  a  sentence  of 
trao^iortation ;  and  if  the  Dutch  are  to  retain  their  eastern  em- 
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pire,  we  are  nfrmd  they  must  again  resort  to  the  sernces  of  dmr 
old  Zielvercoopers,*  or  kidnappers,  for  recruiting  their  Javanae 
axmj.  In  admitting  the  Tiniiealtfatness  of  the  city  of  Batavis  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Governor  RafBes  concurs  with  ^1  the  pre- 
ceding authorities,  and  he  apparently  does  so  with  the  more  will- 
ingnesB,  as  he  can  lay  this  mortali^  to  the  charge  of  the  Dutt^ 
monopolists,  who,  by  confining  the  European  population  in  solktal 
a  spot  for  their  own  sordid  purposes,  occasioned  such  an  expenw 
of  hanian  life.  Rayn&l  mentions  that  there  perished  in  iheboepi- 
talsof  this  "storehouse  of  disease"  above  87,000  sailors  and  soldien 
between  the  years  171*  and  1776 ;  but  some  tables  found  by  tf»e 
British  authorities  among  the  Dutch  records,  and  published  in 
this  work,  make  the  mor^ity  among  the  goieral  population  &r 
to  exceed  this  proportion:  by  one  of  these  tables  the  amoDDt  of 
deaths  between  the  years  17S0  and  1752  is  made  to  exceed 
1,100,000,  or  about  50,000  annually,  which  is  an  incredMe 
number,  when  compared  with  what  we  know  of  the  populaticNi  of 
the  city  in  the  same  period,  and  which  is  besides  inorauistent 
with  the  other  table  ^ven  on  the  same  authorial  even  td- 
mitting  ail  the  explanations  that  can  be  o^red  to  recondk  the 
discrepancy. 

After  ^ving  an  account  of  the  chief  animal  and  v^etable  pro- 
ductions of  Java,  which,  as  well  as 'that  of  its  mineralogical 
structure,  our  author  professedly  extracts  from  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Horsfietd  (an  American,  we  believe,  who,  after  re»di^ 
seven  years  on  the  island,  has  announced  a  publication  eii>- 
bracing  all  the  branches  of  its  natural  history),  he  proceeds  to 
"some  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  natives,  Uieir  relaticm  to 
other  tribes  in  eastern  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ibe 
causes  of  the  difference  that  is  observed  between  them,  and  th«r 
comparative  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  describing  (he 
physical  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Javans,  detailing  the 
amount  of  tne  population,  as  obtained  from  authentic  source^ 
and  the  causes  that  tend  to  promote  or  retard  its  increase.  In 
this  chapter  he  states  likewise  the  numbers,  and  describes  the 
condition,  of  the  di&erent  races,  who  have  Tolimtarily,  or  by  ccsn- 
pulsion,  become  inhabitants  of  Java, 

He  number  of  slaves  in  Java,  who  are  the  property  of  Euro- 
peans and  Chinese  alone  (the  native  chiefs  having  never  required 
the  services  of  slaves,  or  engaged  in  the  tr^c  of  slavery), 
amounted,  by  a  return  mode  to  government  in  J8I+,  to  27,142. 

It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  Uiat  we  seize  this  opportunity  of 
reconling  with  due  pndse  the  zeal  and  activity  manifested  by  the 
government  of  Java  in  carrying  into  complete  execution  the  abo 

•  Utcnily  MKMrwdsn. 
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jkion  lam,  and  Uldog  steps  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  slavery,  as 
fiir  «B  oonld  be  doiie  cossisteotly  with  acknowledged  righu.  Im- 
nediately  on  the  conquest  all  further  importation  was  prohibited ; 
and,  after  the  traffic  was  declared  a  lelony  by  the  British  parlia.- 
meDt,  it  was  no  longer  permitted  to  disgrace  a  region  where 
British  andiority  was  felt.  The  Dutch,  with  the  practice  of  sla- 
very, bad  carried  eioaa  with  them  the  Roman  code  for  its  r^u- 
latioa:  the  slave,  therefore,  was  incapable  of  acquiring  property^ 
or  even  the  protection  of  his  person,  uoder  these  masters.  The 
milder  system,  which  was  introduced  by  the  British,  declared 
tbat  slaves  were  no  longer  to  he  treated  as  property,  but  as  objects 
possessing  personal  rights,  and  bound  only  to  unlimited  service; 
—fiat  they  should  never  be  transferred  from  one  master  to  an- 
other without  their  own  ccmsent,  given  before  witnesses  and  a  no- 
a; — that  no  personal  chastisement  should  be  inflicted  till  they 
atlaiDed  a  certain  ag^  and  only  then  to  a  certain  degree ; — 
Ihst  all  personal  wrraigs  done  to  a  slave  by  his  master,  or  by 
olhsf^  should  be«8titoated  like  personal  injuries  in  other  cases; 
—lint  the  murder  <^  a  slave  should  be  punished  by  the  same  law 
at  Oat  of  a  five  man ; — that  a  slave  should  have  tne  right  to  ac- 
qnireproper^  kidepaid^tly  of  his  masters ; — that  after  the  term 
a  seven  jean'  servitude  he  should  have  the  right,  with  property 
so  acquired,  to  redeem  his  freedwn,  upon  offering  a  proper  equi- 
Tslent  fof  his  per8<Mial  services,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
aug^strate.  These  conditions  were  not  objected  to  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists,  because,  though  their  former  laws  permitted  seve- 
ri^,  tfaeiir  practice  was  in  general  mild.  Their  slaves  were  used 
prmdpally  as  domestic  servants,  and  were  cruelly  torn  from  their 
native  land  to  be  so  employed,  from  a  belief  that  the  natives  df 
(he  island  were  Joo  intractable  to  be  taught,  or  too  fickle  to  re- 
suin  in  service  so  long  as  to  repay  the  trouble  of  their  training. 
The  British,  dtiring  their  stay,  wowed  them  by  example  how 
uaibiinded  waa  this  pr^udioe. 

"  The  cBDtinn&nce  of  this  traffic  for  one  day  lonffer,"  says  Goreroor 
Baffles, "  would«erve  but  to  lower  the  European  in  tneeyes  of  theuative, 
wki,  gratified  with  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government  in  its 
nippresaioa,  stands  himsel  f  |Mire  of  the  foul  sin.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Jinn  diaracter,  and  the  honour  of  the  individual,  it  should  be  known 
Itat  when  the  proclamation  of  the  British  government  was  published, 
reqiurioE  the  registration  of  all  slaves  (for  here  there  was  no  hef  ita- 
tioB  abi^t  a  registry  act),  and  declaring  that  such  as  were  not  regis- 
tered by  a  certain  day  should  be  entitled  to  their  emancipation,  the 


tered  by  a  certam  day  should  be  entitled  to  their  emancipation,  the 
Pmambahan  of  Sumenap,  who  had  inherited  in  his  family  domestic 
dnes  to  the  number  of  not  less  than  fifty,  proudly  said,  '  Then 
'  ^"      ■  '  ■'         >   "  •      -■         '  ■-'^     o  they  have 

Dutch  liky^ 
lut  as  that  is 


I  Mill  not  register  my  slaves^they  thsiH  be  free:  hitherto  they  have 
been  kept  such,  because  it  was  the  custom,  and  the  Dutch  liked 
>o  be  attended  by  slam  when  they  visited  my  palace ;  but  as  that  is 
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inot  tie  CHe  with  the  Britiih,  tber  ihall  ceaae  to  be  iUtm  ;  for  long  hm 
Ifeltahame,  aiid  my  blood  has' run  cwld,  wbai  I  reflected  on  i4tt  I 
Dace  law  BtB^vis  and  Samarang,  where  human  beingBwere  ex|MMd 
for  public  lole,  placed  on  a  te^Ie,  and  exaouned  like  ihe^  vd 

Not  only  did  the  Britith  goveroDient  in  Java  exert  itsdf  with  | 
Seal  to  put  an  end  to  this  crying  abomination,  but  a  aodct;  of  ' 
British  residents  was  ftwmed  at  Batavia,  under  the  name  of  the 
Java  Benevolent  Institutien,  to  enforce  the  abolition  laws ;  and 
never  was  th«re  a  wider  field  opened  for  the  ^certiona  of-  sucli  u 
association-  The  slave  traffic  appears  to  have  been  carried  do  in 
the  eastern  seas  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and,  if  possible,  assumes  a  hi^er  ctdouring  <^  faoatj 
and  barbarity.  The  &ce  of  the  ocean  is  a  scene  of  rapine  snd 
blood,  wheremrotes  Ue  in  wut  for  their  prey  like  wild  beasts  in 
^e  desert  The  peaceful  trader  cannot  venture  fi-om  shore  widi- 
out  exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  {^und»  and  eiqiliti^.  . 
Descents  are  made  upon  the  coasts,  and  whole  &milie8  are  swept 
int^  slavery ;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  beset  with  feredam 
barbarians,  who  make  tnan-stceling  their  profession;  af;eatssR 
employed  in  the  interior  to  increase  the  supfriy ;  wars  are  exoilHl 
that  captives  may  be  added  to  the  acquisitions  mT  undisgutaed  vio- 
lence ;  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  courts  of  justice  mnltqdy  in- 
toocemt  convicts.  Arab,  Chinese,  and  formerly  Dutch  tradoi, 
c^i«ied  a  market  for  thia  traffic,  and  bought  up  what  was  not  re- 

auired  for  home  consumption.  If  a  preaent  was  to  be  made  hj 
le  sovereign  of  some  of  those  islands,  it  was  made  in  slaves;  if 
tribute  was  to  be  paid,  it  might  be  paid  in  slaves ;  if  a  revenue  wat 
to  be  raised,  it  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  slaves.  Of  the  thoussndt 
exported  annually  from  Celebes  the  greatest  number  consisted  of 
persons  kidnapped  by  people  acting  under  Eunmean  eatboritj. 
The  Dutch  factors  at  the  aifferrat  residences  traded  in  this  kind 
of  article  as  well  as  in  spices  or  gold ;  and  it  is  reported  of  oae 
joctor  that  he  shipped  off  nine  hundred  in  one  year.  As  the 
supply  was  so  great,  the  price  was  proportionably  small.  A 
grown  lad  lephmately  obtained  was  sold  at  twenty  dottars ;  a 
grown  lad  kidnapped  went  off  at  ten.  Tlie  town  of  Macassar 
(one  of  the  Dutcn  residences)  was  filled  wiUi  prisons  crowded 
with  hundreds  of  the  victims  of  avarice  and  granny,  torn  from 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  parents,  and  the  comforts  of 
social  intercourse,  waiting,  in  chains,  the  chance  of  a  favour- 
able market,  the  time  for  a  convenient  export,  or  the  pro^>ect  of 
an  extravagant  ransom.  Nor  were  these  cruelties  perpetrated 
only  on  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  villages  removed  bota  Eun^iean 
BUthority.  Numerous  gangs  of  villaim  prowled  about,  ctcr  in 
the  towns,  during  tjie  darkness  ci  the  oigiit,  to  seize  th<^  nvse- 
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nbfevktimtt  who,  on  Iklliiig  into  their  handB,  wen  shut  tq>  in 
^  dungeon  of  aome  Blave-trader,  or  hurried  on  board  lome 
tdffing  Teasel.  Ta  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  gov«nment  of  Ba- 
tavia,  it  is  just  to  stat^  that  latterij  it  discourBged  and  condemned 
the  active  or  passive  participation  of  its  agents  in  these  scenes  of 
■trocity;  and,  bj  iasnructions  sent  to  their  residents  in  1800, 
wberein  the  High  Reg^icy  scciues  their  predecessors  "  of  bavinK 
dsied,  with  thp  assistance  of  the  nauve  chicfe,  wkma  they  lim 
fiaad  means  to  debauch,  to  put  the  natives  in  irons^  and  sell  them 
as  ilaves,"  they  are  commanded  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices. 
How  br  their  commands  yiete  carried  into  execution,  and  how 
much  good  was  dtxie  in  a  short  time  hy  a  more  vigorous  and 
ualoua  government,  will  uipear  from  the  following  pass^e  of  a 
Jetter  £rom  Lieutenant  Philips,  the  British  resident  at  Macassar, 
ptiblished  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  at  Java  to  which  we 
nave  with  pleasure  alluded: 

"  The  (Dutch)  connnission  in  1799  forcibly  depicted  the  utter  in- 
competency  of  the  most  rigid  prohibitions  to  restrict  the  barbarities 
whicfa  then  prevailed ;  but  there  is  yet  a  stronger  fact  which  bears 
equally  on  the  traffic,  on  whatever  footing  it  might  be  re-admitted ;  it  is, 
that  the  resources  arising  from  what  maybe  considered  legal  cmdem- 
Mtions  to  slavery  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  market 
under  any  probable  limitations.  As  the  d^nand  increased,  the  more 
frequent  condemnations  on  frivolous  pretences  would  naturally  ensue, 
ifindeed  suph  a  practice  in  any  degree  could  be  considered  legal;  but 
the  temptations  to  open  violence  arising  irom  numerous  accessaries,  and 
Ibedirector  indirect  participation  of  public  funaionaries,  added  to  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  stolen  men,  are  such  strong  inducements  to 
revive  ancient  abuses  under  an  actual  demand,  that  no  hope  could  be 
entertmned  of  controuling  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenanee 
oftht  abolition  lawi,  a»  they  have  hitherto  tended  to  correct  in  a  remark- 
9Ue  degree  the  monstrous  practices  which  prevailed,  must  in  their  at- 
termite  operation  e^ctaaliy  refbrm,  not  only  the  habits  and  dispositions  0^ 
ike  iithibitKittt  of  Maoassar,  but  check  those  Jrequent  condentnaliont 
«Ajai  in  the  native  itates  *taj/  ehieftv  be  imputed  to  the  advantagei 
vhich,were  generally  made  of  them.  1^  illustrUe  io  a  &nuliar  instance 
tbe>ameUoraUoD  broiwht  about  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  pro- 
tubitory  taws  ;  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Kuelish  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  vilb^B  did  not  dare  to  come  to  Macassar  in  parties  of  less 
wa  five  or  bix  men  well  armed.  This  was  equally  the  case  through- 
out the  country,  as  there  was  an  open  sale  for  ahnost  any  number  of 
people  that  could  be  stolen.  The  case  is  now,  however,  entirely  al- 
tett6,  at  least  within  die  influence  of  the  British  authority.  Men, 
mnnen,  and  children,  are  now  to  be  teen  moving  nightly  about  the 
country  without  fear,  and  without  arms.  Formeriy  a  man  going  ttn 
atMDtu^pBTiy,  or  apeaaantto  till  hit  ground,  went  srmed,  as  if  going 
ttt  mr.  At  the  present  Aay  numbera  of  people  may  be  seen  in  the 
oce-fields  without  a  spear  uaong  them.    I  may  add  that  these  eflbcM 
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•re  not  (iw&ied  to  the  Company's  provincet,  but  are  Mt'iiearif 
throughout  the  states  of  Gua,  Tera,  and  Furata,  where  there  con  be  w 
doubt  that  a  few  years  would  be  sufficient  to  realize  under  the  pfeaeat 


In  retumiog  from  this  diffression,  which  we  are  afraid  hia 
been  too  long  for  our  limits,  tiiouf;b  not  for  the  importance  of  tbe 
subject,  we  shall  lay  before  our  rraders  some  further  details  fro* 
the  work  before  us.   GoTernor  Raffles  has,  under  the  title  of  tlie 

ariculture  of  Java,  ffiven  an  account  of  the  Tarious  us^l  vf^ 
lie  productions  which  it  yields,  thdr  quantity,  their  value,  mi 
their  mode  of  culture,  from  rice  down  to  p^per  and  tobacco. 

"  The  island  of  Java,"  says  he,  "  is  a  great  agricultural  coudOt  ;  it» 
soil  is  the  grand  source  of  its  wealth,  in  its  cultiTBtion,  the  JnhatriN 
ants  exert  their  chief  industry ;  and  upon  its  produce  they  rely,  mt 
only  for  their  own  subsistence,  butfor  the  few  articles  of  foreign  luivy 
or  coDTcnience  which  they  purchase.  The  Javans  are  a  natic»  of 
husbandmen,  and  exhibit  that  simple  structure  of  society  incident  to 
such  a  stoce  of  its  progress.  To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  imm^ 
diately  for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  salaiy, 
the  priest  for  his  stipend  ( or  jakat ),  and  the  goveromcDt  for  its  tri- 
bute. The  wealth  ot  a  province  or  a  village  is  measured  by  the  ex> 
tent  and  fertility  of  its  land,  its  facilities  ^r  rice  cultivation,  and  the 
number  of  its  buBaloes.  When  government  wishes  to  raise  suppliei 
from  a  particular  district,  it  does  not  inquire  how  many  riapees  or  dol- 
lars it  can  yield  in  taxes,  but  what  contribution  of  rice  or  maize  it  can 
furnish,  and  the  impost  is  assessed  accordingly ;  the  officer  of  revenue 
becomes  a  surveyor  of  land,  or  a  measurer  of  produce,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  harvest  are  bought  immediately  into  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  treasury.  When  a  chief  gives  his  assistance  in  the  police,  or  the 
maeistracy,  he  is  paid  by  so  much  village  land,  or  the  rent  of  so  mudi 
land  realized  in  produce ;  and  a  native  prince  has  no  other  means  of 
pensioning  a  favourite,  or  rewarding  a  useful  servant." 

The  soil  of  Java  is  extremely  fertile,  and  as  remark^le  for 
the  varietj'  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  vegetaHe  products.  It 
produces  all  the  plants  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  most  of  those  of 
temperate  regions,  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Rice,  the  great  Va- 
ple  of  subsistence,  covers  trie  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  low 
lields,  yielding  a  return  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifly  fold ;  while  maize, 
or  even  wheat  or  rye,  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  high  and 
inland  situations.  The  farming  stock  of  the  cultivator  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  limited,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  buflkloes,  or 
oxen,  and  a  few  rude  implements  of  husbandry.  There  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the  island.  By  the  re- 
turns made  m  1 8 1 3  of  the  stock  and  cattle  of  the  provinces  under 
the  British  government,  containing  a  population  of  neeriy  two 
tnillioiu  and  a  hallv  it  was  fiMind  that  there  wen  only  5,000  siwop 
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nii  34,000  goats,  while  the  number  of  bdlaloes,  by  the  same 
retaiD,  and  to  the  same  space,  amounted  to  402,054,  and  that  of 
oxen  to  122,691.  Horses  abound  on  the  island,  but  are  not  much 
employed  in  husbandry.  There  is  nothing  on  the  island  like 
what  with  us  would  be  called  fitrmors,  yeomen,  or  landed  proprie- 
tors; every  man  cultivates  a  small  mece  of  ground  with  his  own 
haoda,  or  the  assistance  of  his  own  family,  anu  pays  a  certain  pro- 
portioD  of  the  produce  to  the  ascnt  of  government,  which  is  the 
universal  proprietor.  This  chapter  oi  our  author's  work  con- 
taitis  a  great  variety  of  statistical  details  on  the  agricultual  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  much  interesting  information  on  the 
state  of  -  the  peasantry  ;  but  we  have  only  space  for  the  following 
extract  which  gives  a  pleasingview  of  their  cottngrs,  villages,  and 
plantations,  perhaps  a  little  coloured  by  the  amiable  partiality 
which  we  above  alluded  to. 

"  The  cottage  or  hut  of  the  peasant  may  be  estimateil  to  cost  in  iu 
Erst  construction  from  two  to  four  rupees  (five  to  ten  shillings  sterling), 
and  is  invariably  built  on  the  ground  as  in  Cootbental  India,  lie 
sleepiDff'places,  however  are  generally  a  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  toe  Boor,  and  accord  in  simplicity  with  the  other  parts  of  the  dwell- 
ing. These  cottages  are  never  found  detached  or  soUtarv ;  they  always 
unite  to  form  villages  of  greater  or  less  extent,  occording  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  neighbouring  plain,  the  abundance  of  water,  or  other  ac- 
cidental circumstances.  In  some  provinces  the  usual  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  a  village  is  about  two  hundred;  in  others,  fifty.  In  the 
first  establishment  or  formation  of  a  village  on  new  ground,  the  In- 
tended settlers  take  care  !•  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  garden 
ground  round  their  huts  for  their  stock,  ai^d  to  supply  the  ordinaiy 
wants  of  their  families.  The  produce  of  this  plantt^on  is  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  peasant,  and  exempted  from  contribution  or  bur- 
den ;  and  such  is  their  number  or  extent  in  some  regencies,  that  they 
constitute  perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  district.  The  spot  sur- 
rounding ms  simple  habitation  the  cottager  considers  his  peculiar  pa- 
trimony, and  cultivates  with  peculiar  care.  He  labours  to  plant  and 
to  rear  in  it  those  vegetables  that  may  be  most  useful  to  his  family, 
and  those  shrubs  and  trees  that  may  at  once  yield  him  their  fruit  and 
their  shade ;  nor  does  he  waste  his  efforts  on  &  thankless  soil.  The 
cottaees,  or  assemblage  of  huts,  that  compose  the  village  become  thus 
completely  screened  from  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun ;  and  are  so  bu- 
ried amid  the  foliage  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  that  at  a  small  distance 
no  appearance  of  a  human  dwelling  can  be  discovered,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  numerous  society  seems  only  a  verdant  grove,  or  a  clump 
of  ever-greens.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  or  the  interest  whicn 
such  detached  masses  of  verdure  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
trv,  and  indicating  each  the  abode  of  a  c<^ection  of  happy  peasantry. 
Bad  to  scenny  otherwise  rich,  whether  viewed  on  the  sides  of  the 
nountains  in  the  narrow  vales,  or  extensive  plains.  In  the  last  case, 
Wore  the  grain  is  planted,  and  during  the  leasoa  (rf'  irrigation,  when 
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the  rice-fields  are  intuideted,  they  appear  like  so  many  snail  ielandl 
rising  out  of  the  water.  As  the  yo^xa^  plant  advances,  tbeir  deep 
rich  foliage  contrasts  pleasingly  with  its  lighter  tintsi  and  when  the 
full  eared  grain,  with  a  luxuriance  that  exceeds  an  European  harvest, 
invests  the  earth  with  its  richest  jellow,  they  give  a  variety  to  the 
prospect,  and  afford  a  most  refreshing  relief  to  the  eye.  The  clumps  of 
trees  with  which  art  attempts  to  diversify  and  adorn  the  most  skilfuDj 
arranged  park  can  bear  no  comparison  with  them  in  rural  beauty  tsA 
picturesque  efiect." 

As  the  primary  idea  of  the  feudal  system  was  realized  in  its 
utmost  purity  on  Java,  the  proprietary  right  to  the  soil  vested 
■olely  in  the  sovereif^  who  parcelled  out  the  lands  to  his  favour- 
ites or  nobles  in  such  proportions  and  on  such  tenures  as  he 
thousbt  proper,  and  as  uiere  was  no  barrier  interposed  by  posi- 
tive  uw  or  well-defined  usage  between  the  rapaciousness  of  these 
aeents  and  the  property  or  services  of  the  peasants,  the  great  body 
m  the  people  were  exposed  to  an  extent  of  exaction,  and  adegree 
of  oppression,  limited  only  by  their  powers  of  endurance  oo  the 
one  nand,  or  the  danger  of  their  revolt  on  the  other.  The  Dutch, 
who  succeeded  the  princes  whom  they  had  c<Hiquered,  inherited 
more  than  their  covetousness  and  rapacity ;  and  fanning  out  the 
natives  to  their  own  chie^,  or  to  Chinese  speculators,  from  whom 
Uiey  exacted  the  highest  possible  contribution,  pressed  upon  the 
lower  ranks  with  allthe  accumulated  weight  of  different  grada- 
.tions  of  tyranny.  Forced  services,  supplies  of  produce  at  in- 
adequate rates,  destructive  monopolies,  arbitrary  assessments,  and 
even  lawless  rapine,  compcwed  the  machinery,  which  they  worked 
with  ruinous  violence,  to  increase  a  revenue  which  might  have 
been  doubled  under  a  milder  management.  The  cultivator  not 
knowing  what  he  had  to  pay,  and  certain  that,  if  be  raised  more 
than  what  was  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  he  was  <Hily 
labouring  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who  would  extort  the  sDrpins 
fi*om  him  in  the  shape  of  tribute,  neglected  his  fields,  or  flra  to 
the  mountains  from  his  oppressors.  When  the  British  arms  pr^ 
vuled  in  1811,  this  state  of  things  was  immediately  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  the  new  government  seeing  the  causes  whidi 
obstructed  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  which  would  in  a 
short  time  have  destroyed  the  Dutch  supremacy  c»i  the  island, 
even  without  a  conquest,  introduced  that  change  of  syst«n  which 
hod  succeeded  so  well  in  western  India,  and  which  justice  and 
expediency  alike  demanded  in  Java. 


"  In  compliance  with  this  object,"  says  oiu  author,  "  a  c 
was  appointed  to  prosecute  statistic  inquiries.  The  nature  of  landed 
tenure,  and  the  demands  made  upon  agnculturalists,  in  all  the  shapes 
of  rent  and  taxes,  were  thus  ascertained ;  the  ri^U  of  all  cIbhcs  by 
:law  or  usage  investigated ;  the  state  of  the  populaboo,  the  quantity  and 
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nlue  of  cuhiTated  land,  of  forMta,  of  phntaUoiu,  of  rotton,  and 
coffee,  the  quantity  of  free  stock,  and  other  reaoorces  of  the  couotiy 
subject  to  col(Mual  adDiiniatratioD,  inquired  into,  and  made  kooim. 
A^er  attaining  the  reti^nisite  information,  the  courK  vhich  expedieocy, 
joatice,  and  political  wudom,  pointed  out,  wa«  not  doubtful,  and  coin- 
cided with  the  track  which  enlightened  benevolence,  and  a  zealoui 
deiire  to  promote  the  b^ipinesa  of  the  people,  would  dictate. 
The  peasant  was  subject  to  undefined  exaction ;  our  object  was  to 
limit  the  demand  made  upon  him  to  a  fi<ied  and  reasonable  rate  of 
contribution.  He  was  liable  to  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  bland 
trade,  to  pergonal  services,  and  forced  contingents :  our  object  was  to 
commute  them  all  for  a  fixed  and  well-known  contribution.  Capital 
could  not  be  immediately  created,  nor  agricultural  skill  acquired ;  but, 
by  giving  the  cultivator  a  security  that  whatever  he  accumulated 
woiud  be  for  his  own  benefit,  and,  whatever  improvement  he  made,  he 
or  his  femilv  would  enjoy  it,  a  motive  was  held  out  to  him  to  exert 
himself  in  tne  road  to  attain  both.  Leases  or  contracts  for  fixed  rents 
for  terms  of  years  in  the  commeBcetnent,  and  eventually  in  perpetuitv, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  mode  of  satisfying  the  cultivator  that  he  would 
not  be  liable,  as  formerly,  to  yearly  und^ned  demands;  while  freedom 
Snta  all  taxes,  but  an  assessment  on  his  crop,  or  rather  a  fixed  sum  in 
commutation  thereof,  would  leave  him  at  full  liberty  to  devote  the 
whole  of  bis  attendon  and  labour  to  render  his  land  as  producdve  as 
possible.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  an  entire  revolution  was 
e^cted  in  the  mode  of  levying  the  revenue,  and  assessing  the  taxes, 
opon  agriculture.  The  foundation  of  the  amended  system  was,  1st, 
the  entire  abolition  of  forced  deliveries  and  feudal  jk^rvices,  nith  the 
establishment  of  a  perfect  freedom  in  cultivation  and  trade :  2d,  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  government  of  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  lands,  with  the  collection  of  the  rents :  Sd,  the  renting 
out  of  the  lands  so  assumed  (from  tlie  oppressive  native  chieft,  who 
received  other  means  of  support)  to  the  actual  occupants,  in  leases  for 
a  moderate  term,  with  a  view  to  the .  eventual  establishment  of  a  per- 
petual settlement.  la  the  course  of  18H  and  1815,  these  measures 
were  carried  into  Execution  in  most  of  the  districts  unda:  our  go- 
vernment.'* 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  change  of  system  had  manifested 
themselves  to  a  high  decree  before  our  authorities  left  the  island ; 
and  by  a  perseverance  in  supporting  the  principles  thus  esta- 
blished, Java  promises  to  become  "  the  metropolis,  the  granary, 
and  the  centre  of  civilization,  to  the  vast  r^ions  between  the 
coast  of  China  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  It  is  with  great  satis- 
&ction  we  learn  that  the  Dutch  government  has  sanctioned  what 
we  have  done,  and  given  the  British  regulations  permanency,  by 
onbodying  them  in  its  colonial  policy.  A  reform,  nearly  as  im- 
portant ab  that  of  the  landed  settlements,  was  likewise  introdnced, 
Dy  British  authority,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
n^ulation  of  the  police ;  but  into  tiiis  subject  we  cannot  now 
enter.     We  must  likewise  content  ourselves  with  referring  our 
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readers  to  tbe  boob  itself  for  the  commercial  details,  where  Aoto 
who  are  interested  in  such  expositi<Hu  will  receive  ample  infomu^ 
tioD.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  uiough  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  were  for  nearly  a  century  extravaeaot,  and 
though  its  servants  always  realized  fortunes  by  peculation  and 
corruption,  their  trade,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy, 
has  been,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  losing  concern ;  and 
tbe  amount  of  their  arrears,  by  tbe  latest  accounts,  exceeded 
84,000,000  of  florins  (nearly  84-  millions  sterling),  67,707,585  of 
which  had  been  advanced  by  the  nation.  The  total  amount  c^ 
tonnase  that  passed  the  Straits  of  Sunda  for  Java,  during  the  four 
years  it  was  occupied  by  the  British,  was  390,000 ;  the  quantity 
in  the  fourth  of  these  years  being  nearly  triple  of  that  of  me  first 
Tbe  charactcar  given  of  the  Javans  in  the  work  before  as,  as  it 
retards  both  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  is,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  very  flattering. 

"  Their  organs  are  acute  and  delicate,  their  observation  is  ready, 
and  their  jud^ent  of  character  generallv  correct.  Like  most  eaetern 
nations,  tney  are  enthusiastic  admirers  ot  poetry,  and  have  a  delicate 
ear  for  music.  Though  deficient  in  energy,  and  excited  to  action  with 
difficulty,  the  effect  probably  of  an  enervating  climate,  and  a  still  more 
enervaLng  government,  they  are  capable  of  great  occasional  exertion, 
and  sometimes  display  a  remarkable  perseverance  in  enduring  laboors 
or  surmounting  difficulties.  Although  on  many  occasions  listless 
and  unenterpnsing,  their  religious  enthusiasm  is  no  sooner  excited 
than  they  become  adventurous  and  persevering,  esteeming  no  labour 
arduous,  no  result  impossible,  and  no  privation  painful.  We  witnessed 
instances  both  of  their  simplicity  and  imergy,  connected  with  this  part 
of  their  character,  that  excited  our  astonignment.  The  population  of 
some  of  the  districts  of  Banyumas  contributed  their  voluntary  labour, 
in  181i,  to  the  construction  of  a  broad  high-road,  from  the  base  to  tbe 
summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  island;  and  this  extra- 
ordinary public  work  was  almost  completed  before  intelligence  of  its 
commencement  reached  the  government.  It  was  in  consequence 
examined,  and  found  to  be  a  work  of  immense  labour  and  care,  but  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  object  or  utility.  Upon  inquiring  into  the 
motive  of  so  smgular  an  undertaking,  we  learned  that  a  general  belief 
prevailed  that  a  holy  man  was  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  who  would 
not  come  down  till  such  a  road  was  made  for  him." 

In  their  domestic  relations  the  Javans  are  said  to  be  kind* 
affectionate,  gentle,  and  contented :  in  their  public  conduct,  they 
are  obedient, lion  est,  and  faithflil.  In  their  social  intercoiTrae  they 
display,  in  a  high  degree,  the  virtuesof  probit}',  plain  dealing,  and 
candour.  They  are  more  remarkable  for  passive  fortitnde  than 
active  courage ;  and  are  better  fitted  to  endure  privations  with 
patience  than  to  enter  upon  uidertakinga  of  qjirit  or  enterprise. 
They  are  strangers  to  luicdenting  revmge ;  and  that^irwr,  called 
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tmidts,  wiath  haa  beeo  attributed  to  them,  and  under  which  the 
unhappy  safferer  aims  at  indiecriniinate  destruction,  is  confined 
almoBt  exclusively  to  the  class  of  slaves  Atrociotu  crimes  are 
rare ;  and  so  litue  are  robberies  or  thefts  practised,  that  the 
EdigLish  never  used  bolts  or  bars  to  their  doors,  or  traveled  with 
arms.  Divorces  are  ti^uent ,-  but  infideli^  to  the  marriage  bed 
rare — the  matrinrattial  tie  is  rather  brittle  than  loose. 

This  last  circumstance,  and  many  other  parts  of  their  character, 
may  be  owing  to  their  religion,  and  the  consequent  state  of  their 
laws. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Jam, 
Uioagh  mixed  up  with  many  of  the  observances  of  a  former  luper- 
stkion,  which  was  evidently  BramiQic.  It  is  here  softened  in  its 
inlolerance;  and  beisg  transfused  through  the  minds  of  a  gentle 
and  passive  race,  has  OMwsited  all  its  arrogance  and  persecuting 
maxims.  They  are  the  last-bom  of  the  spiritual  o&pring  of  the 
Prophet ;  and,  like  yonnger  branches  of  the  family,  tney  nave  re- 
caved  less  of  the  pateraaliaheritance.  The  system  was  introduced 
oply  four  centuries  ago,  by  Arab  missionaries,  who  attended  the 
march  of  commerce,  and,  acting  from  a  spirit  oftrade,  were  more 
aaxioQs  about  the  numbers  than  the  quality  of  their  converts.  Thus 
Islamism,  which  conquered  India  without  converting  it,  converted 
Java  without  conquering  it.  The  armed  aposiles  of  the  Koran 
did  not  appear  in  the  Eastern  seas;  but  the  traders  in  spices,  by 
becoming  necessary  to  the  ruling  powers,  negociated  a  change  of 
rdigion.  The  institution  of  castes,  if  it  ever  accompaniea  the 
Braminic  religion  among  these  islanders,  telt  before  a^ystem  that 
destroyed  all  the  fences  and  divisions  of  society,  that  placed  the 
sceptre  on  the  altar,  and  admitted  only  of  the  distinction  of 
despot  and  slave.  The  mosque  in  a  few  years  displaced  the 
pagoda ;  and  the  monuments  of  the  religion  of  Brama  are  only 
now  found  in  a  few  detached  customs,  in  the  profession  oFa  small 
body  of  LBountaioeers,  and  in  the  ruins  of  temples.  From  the 
indi^rent  state  of  the  popular  mind,  amoiu^  nearly  four  millions 
of'peocAe  here,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  change  may  be  effected, 
we  ditnk  a  &ir  Geld  is  open  in  Java  for  the  benign  labours  of 
Christian  missionaries. 

We  intended  to  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of 
lome  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  Javans,  which  are  now, 
iat  the  first  tim^  brought  forward  by  their  late  Governor,  and 
particulu-ly  some  extracU  firom  the  interesting,  and  in  some  parts 
Deautiibl*  poem  of  Brata  Yuda,  but  we  are  afraid  that  we  nave 
already  exceeded  our  bounds.  We  cannot,  however,  let  the 
present  (mx>rtunity  escape,  without  making  a  few  observations, 
is  OQOclusion,  on  tne  late  conduct  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
paBy**  ag^t*,  and  the  policy  of  restoring  to  the  government  of 
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tbe  Netheriands  a  trust  which  they  had  bo  shsmeAiQy  abused,  lOt 
which  is  now  endaiiffered  by  revolts  and  commotions,  of  iriiidi 
we  hear  intelligence  by  every  arrival  from  \heee  regicMis. 

The  annals  of  colonial  granny  hardly  furnish  a  parallel  to  d» 
misgoremment  of  ^ese  griping  monopolists  in  Java;  pecnlatioa, 
fraud,  extortion,  and  corruption  of  all  kinds,  mrt  witn  no  ebeck 
or  discountenance.  The  servants  of  the  company  cheated  their 
masters,  and  oppressed  their  subjects :  the  system  on  which  they 
acted  WBB_  radically  vicious :  the  places  of  judges,  residenti,  lod 
directors, 'were  open  to  all  who  had  money  to  buy  than ;  and  whA 
they  bought  dearly  they  were  obliged  to  turn  to  as  modi  unjust 
advantage  as  possible.  The  council  generally  recommended  tfatf 
govemor-general  out  of  their  own  K>dy,  end  todc  en>ecial  cam 
to  make  their  choice  lall  upon  him  who  would  connive  most  at 
their  delinquencies.  '  He  in  nis  turn  recommended  to  the  vacan- 
cies in  his  council ;  and,  from  gratitude  for  their  own  elevation,  or 
the  hopes  of  future  favour,  these  aspirants  seldom  opposed  him  in 
his  arbitrary  measures.  Opposition,  if  any  was  offered,  was  im- 
BVailine,  as  he  was  empowered  to  act  without  the  advice  of  kis 
council,  by  taking  ihe  responsibili^  of  his  conduct  upon  himtdt 
Five  yearti  was  the  term  of  his  appointment ;  but  it  was  seoerally 
renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  continued  Smt  file.  Ob 
his  representations  to  a  council  of  his  own  creatures  Aere,  mea- 
sures were  generally  formed;  and  his  reports  to  the  direction  at 
home  constituted  all  the  information  they  possessed  r^ardnw 
their  trade  and  colonies.  A  boundless  profusion  distingui^iM 
the  government,  and  circulated  through  al)  its  members ;  all  were 
eager  in  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  the  pursuit  of  enjc^rmen^ 
by  whatever  means;  and  as  they  had  exposed  their  lives  for 
money  in  a  pestilential  climate,  like  soldiers  on  a  retreat,  he  was 
reckoned  the  happiest  who  could  plunder  the  tnoet  Eastem 
pomp  and  luxury  were  grafted  on  uie  in^l  and  money^^ettiv 
disposition  of  a  Dutch  trader,  which  henc^irward  bore  none  S 
the  fruits  of  the  parent  stock  but  its  avarice  and  rapaci^:  tb^ 
intoxicated  themselves  with  aromatics,  the  greatest  pomp  pre- 
vuled  at  their  entertainmeuts,  the  most  cosdy  ftirtiitnre  deeoniied 
their  houses,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  East  appeared  on  ^ev  tables, 
with  the  most  expensive  articles  brought  from  the  neigbbonhood 
of  die  North  Pole.  This  sensuEdity,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tifi; 
which  perhaps  contributed  to  it,  created  ahigh  dwreec^sufishneas, 
alike  inconsistent  with  the  ties  of  friendship  ana  the  calls  of  ^bf. 
**  If  it  was  said  (observes  Haynal),  that  a  citizen  immediate^ 
before  in  good  health  was  dead,  no  sorrow  and  no  sornriw 
was  expressed;  avarice  answers  no  more  than  that  <he  owed  me 
money,  I  must  make  his  heir  pay  me.* "  With  all  this  extnv*!' 
Sance,  the  pay  of  public  oflScera  wa«  extremdy  amall;  and  ifam 
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^U06t  «  neceanty  of  peculation  was  imposed.  The  govemor- 
emertVs  salary  was  Dot  above  1200/.  a  year,  and  the  salary  of 
the  judges  did  not  much  exceed  300/.  tneir  income  was  made 
up  by  tradii^  on  thdr  own  account,  by  presents,  and  by  taking 
from  the  maeazines  <^  forced  contingents  as  much  produce  as 
they  could  -di^KMe  of  at  the  highest  price.  They  could  come 
tqxui  the  property  or  the  services  of  the  natiVes  for  whatever  con* 
tributions  they  cboae ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  every  mode  of  illegal 
ex*ctton  was  employed  to  increase  their  revenues.  The  residents 
exacted  presoitB  from  the  chie&  for  authority  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple ;  ana,  when  in  a  convenient  station,  traded  in  slaves,  to  make 
up  tbeu-  salaries.  The  government  at  home  seeing  no  returns 
bat  returns  of  losses,  smt  out  commisaioners  at  diflerent  times  to 
inspect  the  state  of  a£birs  upon  the  spot;  but  these  commissioners 
obtained  no  more  information  than  the  agents  of  corruption 
were  pleased  to  give  them,  and  could  do  nothing  but  make  un- 
availing complaints.  The  colonial  government,  burd«ied  with 
debt,  and  almost  without  trade  or  resources,  was  on  the  blink  of 
ruin  when  this  beautiful  island  was  rescued  from  its  oppressors 
in  1811. 

Tf  such  was  tbe  rituaUon  of  this  island  at  the  period  of  the 
British  conquest,  many  will  doubt  the  policy  or  humanity  of  re- 
storing it  at  the  peace  of  1814,  when  put  into  the  road  of  pros- 
peri^  ny  British  counsels  and  British  justice.  Should  we,  after 
extending  tbe  base  of  the  Oranee  throne  into  the  Netherlands, 
have  fpven  to  the  same  &mily  Uie  sceptre  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
peltuo  ?  Should  we  have  sent  our  envoy  to  Paris  with  the  capi- 
tulaUon  of  Batavia  in  his  pocket,  and  with  orders,  for  the  peace 
of  Europe,  to  surrender  it  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  ?  Considering 
all  the  circumstances,  painful  as  was  the  concession,  we  answer 
tkat  good  &ith,  goierosity,  and  policy,  appear  to  have  demanded 
tbe  sacrifice. 

Tbe  object  for  which  Java  had  been  captured  was  not  to  ap- 
propnate  its  advantages,  but  to  wrest  it  from  the  common  enemy, 
that  it  might  not  in  the  mean  time  be  turned  against  us; 
and  m^t  eventually  be  restored  to  its  rightful  owner.  We 
had  taken  it  firom  the  Dutch,  not  because  it  belonged  to  Hol- 
land, but  because  Holland  belonged  to  France  and  France 
behmged  to  Bu<Hiaparte.  We  fought  not  for  aggrandizement,  nor 
with  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  nor  with  -the  selfish  motives 
of  traders,  but  for  security  to  ourselves,  and  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe.  It  was  Uierefore  in  plain  consistency  with  our 
profeaaed  principles,  with  the  liberal  character  which  it  was  our 
object  to  maintain,  with  the  motives  of  a  people  fighting  for  the 
gaaeral  tranquiUi^,  and  in  tbe  cause  of  the  world,  with  our  more 
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pecidiar  reUdon  to  the  Netfaerland^  sad  the  UBifat  WMdoan  «f 
strengthening  that  sUte  ^ainM  the  futare  a^gt«ta<»u  of  Fmwi^ 
to  surrender  the  eolcmies  of  Java  and  the  Anadc  isles. 

Upon  what  pretence  oonld  we  restore  the  etJoofes  <if  Frante 
and  Denmark,  and  retain  tboeeofHi^buid?  If  any  reasons  en 
be  foond  for  such  a  oonduct,  diey  must  be  son^it  fiv  in  tks 
raperior  advantages  that  we  might  have  dmived  from  the  rela» 
tion  of  the  latter,  or  from  coneideratioiis  of  general  poHcjr.  And 
6r8tt  admitting  the  proStabtoiess  of  the  possesnon,  it  woidd 
have  sounded  rather  oddly  bv  the  sideofoorprofessiaiscf  diaiD- 
terestedness,  that  Java  was  to  be  retained,  becawe  it  was  a  ben^asl 
conqueslv  but  that  the  Fr^ich  colonies  were  to  be  surrendered  be- 
caiue  they  would  have  brought  ns  no  adnnti^e,  and  might  have 
mtailed  upon  us  useless  burdens.  It  would  have  ^ipeared  raAv 
strange  language  to  a  French  diplomatiBt,  when  arranavBg  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  BritiA  minister  to  have  said,  '*  Here  arc 
TOUT  colonies,  the  Manritins  and  Martinique,  which  cannot  oontiv 
bute  Do  oar  power  or  interests,  and  which  we  therefore  cast  at  yon 
feet !  Thev  would  oppress  us  with  a  load  of  taxeS'Sv  dicdr  pro- 
tection, without  increasing  our  resources  by  their  exclusive  tnde^ 
We  ther^OTe  hope  you  wm  see  in  this  sacn&ee  an  iostance  of  out 
Uberality,  and  show  pnxmrtioDal  gratitude^"  And  then,  tonung 
round  to  the  Dutch  anmassador,  '*  You  aie  as  well  endtled  t» 
your  colonies  as  France  is  to  hers— yoa  haye  ensa.  a  f»«feraUe 
claim  on  many  account^  but  we  have  fimnd  the  valne  of  Jara 
and  its  dependracies ;  and  because  they  are  valoaUe,  yow  shaU 
never  send  a  shqi  to  Batavia,  or  load  a  cargo  of  ^ices  at  dn 
Moluccas."  Nothing  is  weU,  or  even  safely  done,  that  is  not  dene 
^K>n  a  principle;  and  principle  it  cannot  be^  if  not  wtifbrm.  The 
smalkat  leaven  leavens  the  vrboie  Iiunp. 

But  even  the  argument  of  interest,  addressed  to  our  hxvie  «f 
money,  and  our  taste  for  natm«^  though  we  could  allow  our- 
selves to  eotploy  it  by  contradicting  all  eiir  fenner  professions,  is 
Bot  in  this  cas^  we  toink,  w^  tbonded.  Nobody  requires  to  be 
told,  that  an  avarice  of  dommionB,  tike  other  kinds  of  avarice,  is 
not  always  a  sign  of  wisdom ;  and  that  a  natioQ  may  gain  as  mw^ 
by  tra(^ng  wim  colonies  as  by  ruling  them.     Java,  when  in  oar 


pOBsesuoB,  broi^ht  us  no  advantage  out  what  we  can  now  derive 
from  it  without  the  expense  of  protectiiw  it.  The  articles  of 
cwnmeroe  which  it  supplies,  may  all  be  s^^ied  in  greater  aband- 
SDC9  than  necessary,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  from  other  quarten, 
to  which  we  owe  more  favour.  For  our  sugar  and  eoflee  we  ave 
not  required  to  cross  the  line;  and  our  West-India  fmow-sol^ecCB 
would  have  something  to  say  U'we  did.  Indigo,  rice^  and  all  fuJier 
(ommoditieB,  the  produce  of  Java,  are  snppliwi,  in  »-"" — 
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fatty  to  iuwwer  all  the  denaud,  by  Western  India.  If  tke  ]fl«t- 
ueotiooed  artide  be  reqniied  for  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  our  other  [toMewJons,  the  ^vernment  t^JavB,  by 
cootiBuiBg  the  new  j^tem  of  raising  itt  revenue  irom  af^icultur^ 
sccordins  to  its  engaffemmt,  will  be  aa  willing  to  eell  their  sui- 
piiu  stoa  M  we  to  buy  it.  We  have  iufficient  ettablishments 
to  iBwintain  in  other  quarten  of  the  woridi  without  nuking  as 
additional  drain  of  lix  or  serea  thouiand  men  on  our  pc^Hladoa 
to  feed  the  enervating  and  peatilerous  climate  of  Batavia.  It 
lo^t  have  be«a  politic  to  have  retained  the  island  &r  the  se> 
eanty  of  our  China  trade,  and  the  protection  of  our  EaBtrlndia 
berrittHieB)  if  there  had  beoi  any  riak  thai;  by  the  Mirreoderi  w« 
wGfc  creating  a  naval  power  which  could  obstruet  the  one  or  eS" 
danger  the  outer ;  but  the  days  of  Van  Tromp  and  of  repub^ioaa 
mfhuwimnn  hare  gmie  by ;  and  oar  naval  prepcsad^rance  in  tboM 
teasi  srrea.  in  the  caae  of  war,  is  not  likdy  to  be  for  an  inatsnt 
diqiuted.  We  shall  have  a  powerful  rival  in  the  tea  trade ;  Iwt 
we  can  still  preserve  the  home  market  for  that  artide,  and  lltt 
fiweign  was  never  of  great  consequence.  The  only  commodity  of 
whif£  the  Dutch  have  regained  the  monopoly,  by  their  late  re> 
astablishmeot  in  the  Eastern  seas,  is  that  of  spices.  Tbey  hare, 
however,  lost  C^lon,  which  supplied  the  best  cinnamon ;  and 
there  is  IMtle  danger  that  they  will  resort  to  their  (AA  [wactice  of 
rooting  up  the  dove  and  nirtmeg  trees,  or  scattering  a  part  of 
thdr  pnxCuce  in  the  ocean,  that  they  may  enhance  the  fmce  of 
the  repBainder  in  Europe.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  a  sufficient 
si^^y  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and  the  luxurious  have  no  great 
cause  t^  be  alanned. 

If  the  argument  for  retaining  Java,  drawn  from  a  regard  to  our 
own  interests,  is  not  conclusive,  neither  are  ve  aware  of  any  coqi- 
adsTstiDn  of  a  more  generous  kind  which  should  have  prevented 
us  from  restoring  it  to  its  old  masters,  except  this,  that  w«  could 
govem  it  better  than  the  Dutch ;  that  the  natives  preferred  our 
sway,  and  that  we  had  commenced  a  general  system  of  refonn 
and  improvement,  which  the  premature  transfer  may  interrupt  or 
dettroy.  But  such  reasoning  as  this  would  go  too  nr,  and  would 
not  ^t^  lead  a  wise  and  liberal  oaliam  to  presecve  all  its  aeqtilst- 
tions,  notwitfaetanding  its  professious,  and  in  optKHition  to  Us 
interests,  biU  justify  it  in  making  new  conquests  ko'  the  saiie  of 
pcomoting  the  cause  of  humanity  and  good  govemmein ;  for  if  it 
be  Ei^t  to  retain  pn^ity  or  subjects  to  which  another  has  » 
pixv  claim,  inwn  the  pica  that  we  can  make  a  better  use  of 
then,  it  wonla  likewise  be  right  to  acquire  them  ob  tfae  sami 
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tiTes,  how  long  the  Dutch  will  be  ^le  to  ke^  than  nnd^  sab' 
jection,  and  what  advantages,  either  commercial  or  poliiicid,  ibej 
may  be  able  to  derive  from  their  restored  colonies.  The  new  go- 
Ternmetit  haa  been  established  under  very  unfavourable  au^ice*. 
The  people  have  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  their  old  masters,  and 
though  ignorant  and  uninstructed,  can  easily  distinguish  between 
gooaand  bad  treatment.  Hiey  know  that  the  British  govern- 
ment put  an  end  to  the  cruel  rapaciousness  of  public  servanu, 
and  broke  the  yoke  of  their  tyrannical  ^bi^ ;  that  it  no  longs 
permitted  their  blood  and  sweat  to  be  farmed  out  to  Chinese  task- 
masters, nor  drafted  them  off,  manacled  in  slave  ships,  to  peridt 
under  arms  amid  the  miasmata  -of  the  capital.  They  know  that 
their  form^  masters  did  and  permitted  all  this,  t(^;etber  with 
other  cruelties  revolting  to  humanity.  I^ey  cannot  therefrae 
be  accused  of  capricious  perversity  in  preferring  the  iormer 
to  the  latter;  and,  if  they  cannot  have  the  government  (^ 
their  choice,  in  endeavouing  to  have  neither.  The  elements 
of  irritation  and  revolt,  which  were  scarcely  kept  from  ex- 
ploding at  the  arrival  of  the  British,  have  acquired  new  ener^ 
from  me  experiaice  of  a  change;  and  though  the  Dutch  have 

S'ven  promises  that  they  would  follow  the  system  of  their  pre- 
icessors,  a  flattering  proclamation,,  or  a  hypocritical  manirestO) 
weighs  but  litde  against  two  centuries  of  of^ression.  Many  di» 
turuioces  had  accordingly  happened  even  before  the  island  of 
Java  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  commissioners,  or 
before  any  part  of  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  dread  ^rther  commotions,  afler  thepeopte  are  leA  te 
settle  the  matte^  with  their  new  government,  unsupptHted  by 
their  former  benefactors.  In  Amboyna,  where  revolt  first  showed 
itself  against  the  Portuguese  two  centuries  ago,  the  people  rose 
'Bgainst  the  Dutch  on  the  17th  of  May  last,  murdered  the  resi- 
dent and  his  &mily,  and  repelled  a  pan^  of  two  himdred  men 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection.  None  of  this  detachment  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  natives,  but  two  ofScers,  a  surgeon, 
and  ten  privates.  The  neads  of  those  who  feU  in  defending 
themselves,  or  were  murdured  io^cold  blood,  were  stuck  on  the 
points  of  pikes,  and  their  bodies  were  treated  with  the  most  sa- 
vage indi^tiea.  The  insurgents  had  determined  neither  to  give 
Dor  receive  quarter.  Tlwy  Had  hoisted  the  English  coltairs.  The 
cause  of  this  insurrection  was  the  old  ingrained  vice  <^  the 
Dutch  colonial  goveroment,  extortion  and  cruelty.  In  Java 
several  insurrections  have  already  taken  place,  though  d^eroit 
in  character  from  that  lastrmentioned,  and  as  yet  rather  ik^  to 
the  natives  than  their  masters.  The  Batavia  Gazette  of  the  S8di 
(^  December,  1816,  gives  the  following  account  of  one  which  oc- 
curred about  the  middle  of  the  same  month. 
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*'  An  armed  inu)dtude  had  assembled  at  Lobenar,  situated  on  the 
weaterly  bank  of  the  river  Gcmauok,  being  commanded  by  a  certain 
Basses  Jabien,  who  is  the  sod  of  the  former  chief  of  rc^bers.  He 
encKftTOured,  through  the  promulgation  of  seditious  writings^  to  in- 
crease tbe  number  of  his  adherents :  ineffective  were  all  the  means  em- 
played  by  ths  acting  reaid^its  of  the  Preanger  R^encies  and  Cheri- 
bon,  and  other  persons  of  consideration,  to  prevail  with  these  mud- 
aeers  to  state  their  complaiats,  and  to  come  to  an  agreement :  wherefore 
it  became  highly  necessary  to  employ  the  military  force,  consisting  of 
about  160  men,  of  which  36  were  Europeans,  who  had  come  from 
Samarang.  under  the  command  of  Captain  Van  Driel,  of  the  21st  bat- 
talim  of  in&ntry. 

"  A  plan  of  operation  was  laid  down  in  concert  with  the  civil  autho- 
ritiea,  which  especially  had  in  view  to  surround  the  mutineeiB,  and  not 
to  l«t  them  esci^  if  possible.  New  proposals  having  once  more  been 
made  in  order  to  reconcile  them,  which  were  again  obstinately  re- 
jected, the  90th  instant  was  fixed  upon  for  a  genet^  attack. 

"  Unforeseen  circumstances  caused  that  the  atta^  which  ought 
to  bave  been  made  at  the  appointed  moment  from  Indramayo,  Odjoeng, 
lioeaerang,  and  Lobenar,  did  not  take  place  at  the  same  tine,  and 
that  the  small  detachments  which  attacked  the  enemv  separately,  for 
want  of  support,  notwithstanding  their  bravery,  could  at  that  moment 
moke  no  impression.  However,  and  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  the 
victory  was  gained  by  our  people ;  and  when  the  armed  forcoi  com- 
nuDded  by  tae  Resident  of  the  Freanger  Residencies,  at  last  arrived 
Irom  tiie  district  of  Loaserang,  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful :  up- 
wards of  60  mutineers  were  killed,  100  severely  wounded,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  were  disarmed  and  made  prisoners  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report,  to  no  less  than  500  and  upwards.  We 
lament  on  eur  part  the  loss  of  four  £ur(^[)Ganand  eleven  native  soldiers, 
besides  the  wounded. 

"  Government,  we  understand,  is  gmng  immediately  to  investigate 
what  reasons  could  occauon  such  a  dangerous  insurrection ;  and  espe- 
cially to  examine  if  no  extortions  or  vexatiims  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  distant  districts  have  given  rise  to  these  criminal  proceedings." 

But  this,  if  we  may  credit  another  account,  which  appears  to 
be  more  authentic  from  there  being  less  temptation  to  disguise 
the  &ct8,  is  neither  a  correct  nor  a.  full  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action. The  multitude  assembled  amounted  to  about  900 ;  they 
met  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  or  a  protection 
against  exactions :  and  when  the  victory  was  gained,  the  tragedv 
began  which  furnishes  a  parallel  to  the  massacre  of  tbe  English 
at  Amboyna,  and  of  the  Chinese  at  Batavio. 

"  When  the  prisoners  were  disarmed,"  says  the  other  account,  "Mr. 
Motman,  the  Dutch  resident,  delivered  them  over  to  the  military,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  securely  guarded  to  Indramayo.  On  theur  ar- 
rival there  tbey  were  all  put  into  a  coffee  stor^ouse  within  the  fort, 
Rod  the  storehouse  wa*  surrounded  by  sentinels.    In  the  course  of  th« 
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wght,  it  ii>  stated,  that  an  attempt  waa  made  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
•oneTB  to  escape  fVom  confinement :  the  aoldiera  on  guard  fired  npon 
them,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  it  ended  in  the  ma— ere  of  about  90D 
aoids  in  cold  blood,  by  the  milhaiy,  under  the  ordera  and  in  the  pt»- 
«ence  of  their  own  officers  t 

"  Mr.  Motman,  I  am  told,  did  all  that  was  in  hiapower  to  stop  tlw 
^nadfiil  sacrifice  of  human  blood,  but  without  e^cR  no  attentim 
aeems  to  have  be«i  paid  to  his  representations,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
submit,  as  he  himself  declares,  with  Geelingt  not  to  be  deKi3>ed,  to 
the  spectacle  of  an  unarmed  multitude  of  poor  misled  creatures,  whom 


he  had  vantjuished  and  made  prisonen  in  the  morning,  massacred  by 
theat  own  suards,  commanded  by  two  officers,  one  bearii^  his  Ne- 
tfaerlond  m^eatj'9  commission  of  ckptain,  and  the  other  of  lieutenant. 


under  the  weak,  inconceivable,  and  inhmnan  pretext  that  they  couM 
not  be  otherwise  renonsible  for  the  security  of  the  prisonen,  or  fat 
their  own  safety,  as  the  prisonen  intended  to  run  '  o-muck  1 ' 

"  Will  it  be  credited  that  a  number  of  unanned  wretches,  confined 
in  B  secure  teakwood  building,  within  a  fort,  should  ever  think  of  at 
tacking  a  miUtory  ttace  surrounding  them  as  guards,  and  to  whom 
they  luid  but  a  few  hours  before  surrendered  themselves  as  prisonen, 
whue  tbey  yet  had  amfi  in  their  bands  ?  He  must  be  credulous  in- 
deed who  can  bring  his  mind  to.beUere  this  I  If  ever  the  truth  coma 
to  light,  it  will  then,  I  un  convinced,  be  found  that  an  effort  to  give 
thens^es  fresh  air,  quite  natunl  to  so  large  a  bodv  of  men  con&ed 
in  a  building  of  comparative  small  dimensions,  the  ooon  and  windows 
of  whidi  were  no  doubt  closed  for  security,  was,  by  the  puallanimi^, 
if  not  the  cniehy,  of  their  guards,  considered  as  ao  attempt  to  escnw; 
and  the  scene  of  blood  once  b^nn,  the  prisoners,  apprehending  what 
was  to  follow,  made  such  renstonce  as  they  hod  in  tnor  power,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  saving  ttwir  hves. 

"  But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  those  who  remained  alive  from  the  mo^ 
•acre  were  embarked  in  cofee  prows,  and  despatched  up  the  river  to 
Cnony  Sambong ;  and  irtiile  on  the  river  the  second  act  of  the  tn- 
gedy  took  place.  An  atteaq>t  is  said  to  hove  been  ^oin  made  by  tbe 
prisoDcn  to  eacape ;  and  on  this  oocaaioo  many  more  were  sent  to  the 
•ttm  world  to  join  their  companionB  in  misfortune.  Indeed  so  insa- 
tiable qtpears  to  have  been  the  thirst  for  Javanese  blood,  that  of  594 
token  prisoners  by  Mr.  Motman  on  the  day  of  the  engagement,  but 
lis  arrived  alive  at  this  place,  where  they  are  now  in  coi&ianent ! " 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  we  are  told,  b  continuing  to 
Bend  out  reinforcementg  to  protect  his  Indian  empire ;  but  a 
handful  of  troops  will  be  do  security  to  s  opvemment  whose  sub- 
jects, amounting  to  several  ntilUous,  are  first  excited  to  arms  by 
utolerable  oppressions,  and  then  reduced  to  temporary^  obedi- 
ence by  such  Darbarities  as  these. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  observe,  that  we  have  derived  mndi 
tonuBement  and  instruction  &om  Sir  T.  Koffles'  book.  Ilioiij^ 
h  contWDS  no  marks  of  j^ofound  penetration  or  extensive  know- 
ledge, no  felicities  of  diction  or  aUe  combinations  of  reasoning 
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itM  e«er;  where  c«p)ete  with  iii£imKtMHt  md  detail^  and  ocmTqn 
the  impraitioa  tyf  an  actiTe,  obB^rraDt,  and  benevolent  Jtmm. 
We  aie  sorry  to  tee  that,  by  the  uae  of  the  volumes,  the  matter 
frf  wbifih  rai^t  have  been  ccunprewed  into  a  much  onaller  spacer 
and  by  the  number  of  the  pUtes,  many  of  which,  thoi^h  well 
ex/KfOtit  an  uBoeoeMary,  the  price  of  the  work,  like  most  othen 

rn  Ae  •ettlenwnts  or  transactioas  in  India,  placet  it  beyond 
reach  of  general  readers.  The  astbora  ef  tuoh  works,  and 
their  publisli^v,  should  recollect  that  many  persons  have  a  lau> 
daUe  curiosity  to  know  something  of  our  IndiaD  esi^ir^  who 
have  never  made  fbrtime*  in  India. 


Abt.  IV.— SMtcf  Pieces  in  Ferx  tmd  Prose.     By  the  late  John 
Bowdler,  Eaq.  Jmiior,  of  Liocola's  Inn,  Barrister  at  I^cw. 
'    2  yob.  8TO.    pp.  683.     Coddl  and  Danes.     Ltmdon,  1817. 

rVuiLBT  these  volume*  were  circulated  only  as  a  sort  of  l^irr 
amoDg  the  intimate  friends  t^  their  interesdng  and  distinffuishod 
author,  we  could  not  venture  to  draa  them  from  the  pri- 
vacies of  friendship,  and  force  them  on  the  public  stage  of  perio> 
dical  criticiwo.  And  even  now  that  tbe  editor  has  given  themth* 
public!^  they  deserve,  we  have  felt  a  momentary  doubt  whether 
It  became  us,  in  our  peculiar  circumstancea,  to  deal  with  these  as 
with  the  other  vtdumet  which  are  daily  acCTunnUting  upon  our 
taUe.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  at  once  a  reader 
of  odr  work  and  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  in  criticising  these 
vtJusoeswe  are^  in  a  measure,  critidsing  ourselves :  one  of  the  most 
valuable  critidsms  in  the  British  Review  was  the  production  of  Mr. 
Bowdler'a  masterlyhandjandthts  article  is  recooveyed,  in  the  pro- 
sent  publication,  to  its  lamented  pn^rietor.  This  circumstance, 
then,  had  siugested  the  doubt  to  which  we  allude.  But  more 
mature  eonsuwa^n  has  diqxised  us  to  think,  that  any  tbrbear- 
aace  oa  this  account  from  noticing  the  rest  (^  the  collectioo,  and 
gtvi^  to  it  all  the  additiimal  pubiici^  we  are  ^le,  would  be  to 
rq»y  onr  obligBtions  to  the  author  by  denying  him  the  last  tribute 
an  anonymous  critic  is  able  to  render.  Besides,  the  public  ought 
not  to  sufier  aa  account  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bowdler  to  our- 
•dves.  And  tbcv  would  deepty  suffer  if,  by  oar  ulenc^  one  copy 
leas  of  these  vwuable  volumes  should  be  introduced  into  the 
library  of  the  young  student;  of  the  self-sufficient  philoM^beri  of 
tbe  ratifHUliiti  who  is  exalting  a  lean  and  imperfect  logic  over  the 
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lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  of  tfae  proud  pro&ssor  of  rdWDn, 
who  is  substituting  &  dogmatio creed  for  s  holj  life;  of  thele^ 
pedant,  who  imagines  that  progress  in  his  pn^ssion  deinsioi 
such  absorption  of  the  life  and  (wulties  in  its  pursuits  as  leaves  no 
leisure  to  be  good)  no  time  nor  strength  for  that  which,  after  a  few 
hurried  years,  will  be  the  oniy  question  of  real  importance  to 
responsible  creatures.  Nor  are  these,  however  strong,  the  only 
reasons  for  giving  all  possible  circulation  to  these  vonunes.  A 
critical  work,  tor  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  for  its  theological 
delinquencies,  has  combined  with  a  liberal  euli^  on  the  talents 
and  personal  virtues  of  Mr.  Bowdler,  a  strange  attack  upon  hit 
religious  opinions.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  allow  him  the 
privilege,  aenied  him  by  the  critic,  of  speaking  somewhat  at  lai^ 
for  himself. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  venture  to  hop^  that  this  subject  will 
not  be  without  considerable  interest  for  many  c^  our  readers. 
The  death  of  a  good  man,  even  though  not  an  able  man,  is  a 
public  calamity  :  Dut  the  talents  of  Mr.  Bowdler  were  on  a  lerd 
with  his  virtues;  and  when  we  remember  the  influence  exerdaed  hv 
him  upon  the  whole  mhere  in  which  he  moved,  even  if  we  Mt 
little  sympathy  for  the  friends  of  this  distinguished  young  man,  we 
should  feel  deeply  for  the  blow  which  the  country  has  sustained 
in  his  premature  removal.  We  love  to  encourage  the  expecta- 
tion that  this  endeavour  to  erect  in  our  pages  a  humble  mraiument 
to  his  honour  may  serve  to  fix  the  eye  of^his  young  successors  upon 
his  example,  ana  may  inqiire  them  with  tne  ambition  (if  and»- 
lion  it  may  be  called)  of  treading  in  the  steps  by  which  he  was  so 
rapidly  riNiig  to  usefiilness  and  glory.  He  lived  long  enongh-to 
teach  us  what  may  be  achieved  by  uiose  whom  Providence  may 
permit  to  conduct,  for  a  longer  period,  that  struf^le  of  virtue 
upon  earth  the  triumph  of  which  he  is  gone  to  celebrate  in  heavot. 

We  shall  preface  our  extracts  and  observations  on  these 
volumes,  by  giving  a  brief  history  of  Mr.  Bowdler's  early  life,  his 
progress  in  his  protession,  his  sickness,  his  wanderings,  and  his 
deaui.     The  memoir  from  which  this  abstract  is  taken  is  that 

Iirefixed  to  the  volumes  originally  distributed  among  Mr.  Bowd- 
er's  friends.  Part  only  of  this  memoir  is  inserted  in  the  volumes 
now  published ;  but  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  whole  of  it  We  nnfeignedly  wish  it  had 
been  more  copious  and  minute ;  as  there  are  few  points  <^  greater 
interest  than  the  early  actings  of  a  vigorous  and  virtuoua  mind. 
It  is  delightful  to  trace  these  high  qualities  to  their  source,  and 
discover  the  original  elements  from  which  they  were  cotn- 
pounded. 
^T.  Bowdler  was  the  son  (^  Jt^p  Bowdler,  Esq.  of  Hayest  in 
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K«Qt,  snd  was  born  in  the  year  1783.  Even  frnm  fab  earlieat 
Tcbrs  he  appears  to  have  pveo  indications  of  his  fiittire  eminoncje. 
Before  he  oould  stand  alone,  a  relation  of  much  sagacity  said  of 
him — "  If  he  is  a  fool  I  will  never  trust  physiognomv  again." 
When  a  mere  child,  he  discovered  those  thoughtful  ana  contem- 
plative habits  which  distinguished  him  at  later  periods  of  his  life. 
He  received  eveiy  kind  of  instruction  with  avidity ;  and  early 
displayed  that  bias  to  religion  which  constituted  the  highest  or- 
nament of  his  futare  life,  and  the  strons  anchor  ctf  his  dying 
hours.  Not  merely  a  decided  progress,  l)ut  a  change,  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  current  of  his  reUgiou^  opinions,  as  traced  in  the 
pages  of  the  work  before  us. 

Mr.  Bowdler  was  sent  early  as  a  day  scholar  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Sevenoaks,  where  his  parents  then  resided ;  and  was 
thence  removed  to  Hyde  Abbey  School,  and  thenra  to  the  Cdiege 
et  Windtester,  though  not  on  the  foundation.  The  writer  of  the 
memoir,  the  truly  respectable  &ther  of  Mr.  Bowdler,  attributes 
much  of  his  sUccesB  in  that  institution  to  the  kind  and  jndicious 
treatment  of  the  then  master.  Dr.  W.  Stanley  Goddsrd ;  and 
ooDsiders  that  an  instructor  of  a  less  kind  and  courteous  spirit 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  a  bo;  of  bis  naturally  irritable 
tMnperament. 

Mr.  Bowdler,  sen.  had  proposed  to  fix  bis  son  with  a  proctor; 
foot  to  this  the  son  objected,  as  giving  him  no  prospect  of  be- 
coming "  Lord  Chancellory"  an  object  which,  it  may  be  pi^ 
Bomed,  quickens  the  l^al  zeal  of  not  a  few  hundreds  in  mis  realm 
who  have  not  the  same  reasonable  hopes  of  attaining  k.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  with  a  solicitor ;  a  destination  to  whicb,  though 
it  deprived  him  of  the  benefits  of  a  university  education,  he  cheer- 
fully submitted,  when  informed  that  it  best  suited  the  finances  of 
his  btfaer.  This  utuation,  however  injurious  it  might  have 
proved  to  ordinary  minds,  opposed  no  effectual,  barrier  to  his 
rising  genins.  It  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest  importance^  as 
A  eeneral  rule,  that  a  mass  of  intormation  should  be  collected, 
and  a  habit  of  thinking  acquired,  by  various  reading,  and  by  the 
afd«it  pursuit  of  some  abstract  subject,  before  the  mind  is  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  its  powers  upon  professional  studies.  A 
division  of  lahotu*  is  more  favourable  to  the  accomplishmrait  of  the 
object  pursued,  than  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  pursning  iL 
And  Iw  who  is  driven  too  early  to  walk  the  narrow  round  of  pro> 
feational  study,  will,  in  many  instances,  like  another  drudge  about 
«8  happily  circumstanced,  grow  blind  to  every  object  around  him. 
The  four  years,  therefore,  spent  in  the  university,  are  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  common  minds,  by  detabing  them  in  the  walks  of 
general  science  or  literature  bemre  they  put  on  the  harness  of  tba 
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proTewion*  But  where  the  mind  ia  rafficimtlj  ripened  or  t  _ 
to  reap  the  oommon  fruits  i^  unirenit;  education,  eitbn-  at  school, 
or  amidst  the  interrab  of  profcauonal  engagemeBta,  tbeae  four 
yean  may,  doubtless,  be  considered  as  time  lost  to  profesBional 
anineoce,  if  Bpent  io  the  university.  Tbe  result  <^  employing 
these  in  tbe  office  of  a  solicitor  may  be  discovered  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bowdler.  Many  will  remember  bis  first  a|x>earance  in  tbe 
courts  of  law,  armed  at  the  first  moment  of  his  legal  birth  with 
all'  the  technical  knowledge  of  liis  profetsicw,  «t  a  period  when 
others  are  irettio^  a*ay  days  and  nights  in  w<rful  graspinn  and 
■carchiogs  after  tt.  Tne  case  of  Mr.  Bowdler,  however,  is  no 
example  for  men  of  smaller  powers  than  his  own.  And  nothing 
would  more  completely  ensure  tbe  MLure  of  nineteen-twentietbs 
oS  our  l^al  probationers,  and  the  general  d^erioration  of  the 
law  comrts,  tluin  that  the  present  liberal  method  of  pursuing  the 
Bcience  ^ould  be  net^ected,  and  the  hard  deslt  and  immeasurabfe 
parchments  of  tbe  office  be  subetituted  for  acadenic  groTes,  and 
the  gtneral  porsuit  of  classical  litmtture  and  aAntract  science^ 
"Wbeo  one  of  the  New  Zealand  chiefs  carried  home  stane  seed* 
wheat  to  his  countrymen,  be  pursoaded  them  to  sow  it ;  but  when 
grown  up,  be  could  not  convince  them  th^  the  com  was  to  &Tov 
on  the  head,  or  that  either  patience  from  tbemi  or  sunshine  mMB 
heaven,  was  to  ripm  tbe  crtm ;  they  therefore  dug  it  up,  to  search 
for  the  harvest  at  the  root  instead  of  the  head  of  tbe  8tera>  and 
before  it  had  time  to  ripen  at  either  head  or  rooL  Thus  is  it 
sometunes  with  students,  and  sometimes  with  the  parents  t^  ati^ 
dente,  and  pretu  generally  with  those  Scotch  ptulosopbers  who 
deem  tbdr  own  incalculable  att^nments  an  all-sufficient  testimony 
to  their  mode  of  education.  They  wish  to  reap  at  tbe  wroi^  end 
of  life,  and  to  make  the  brain  productive  when  the  medullary  sub- 
stance b  only  h^  formed. 

But  vbatevef  may  have  been  the  etEect  upon  the  mind,  in  Mr. 
Bowdler's  case,  of  tnis  mode  of  trainii^,  there  is  great  reason  to 
apprehend  its  dangerous  influence  upon  his  body.  Tbe  editor 
thos  ^leaks  of  his  situation :  "  It  was  in  tbe  beurt  of  tbe  city ; 
and  tone  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  bouse,  be  had  few  of^MK- 
tunities  cd^enjoying  the  pure  air  of  the  country."  Though  tr^ted 
with  nwch  kmdneas  by  nb  master  and  hb  family,  die  canfinemcnt 
was  great ;  and  his  eagerness  to  acquire  at  once  l^al  and  other 
knowle(^  led  him  to  af^ly  too  intensely  to  hu  studies ;  until 
from  thne,  or  other  causes,  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those 
dreadtnl  long  fevers  which,  even  when  not  &tal,  often  prove 
injurious  to  the  cMistitution." 

Having  partially  at  least  recovered  fixxn  thu  attack,  he  was  ei^ 
tosd  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  soon  after  be  became  monber  of  a 
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literary  society,  where  all  subjects,  except  thote  of  religicm  and 
politics,  were  debttted  among  the  membert.  There  are  those  who 
can  remember  bis  flrst  appearance  in  that  assembly.  He  looked 
young  for  his  years;  had  little  at  that  time  ofmaoDer  or  aspect 
to  K>ve  authority  to  his  words,  and  was  wholly  anpntctised  as  a 
public  speaker.  But  from  the  moment  he  first  roee  it  was  ^ 
that  he  was  no  common  man.  With  the  most  remu-kable  fluency 
in  words~-one  of  the  calamities  of  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant, 
Iw  combined  an  equally  remarkable  fluency  of  thoughts.  He 
plnBged  at  once  into  all  the  depths  of  his  qaestion;  loved  to 
grapple  with  its  difBculties;  and  ifhewas  not  always  heard  and  ad- 
mired, it  was  only  because  some  of  hia  aoditois  had  not  know- 
ledge, depth,  patience,  or  industry  to  comprehend  him.  It 
must  indeed  be  admitted  that  oratory  is  more  oentversant  with  the 
popular  than  with  the  profound  reasonings  upon  the  point  to  be 
argued — with  those  reasonings  which  the  mind  can  receive  and 
weigh  in  the  hurrr  and  tDmuIt  c£  discussiaB.  And  we  are  not  rare 
that  the  power  of  abstraction  and  generalization  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Bowdler  might  not  have  prevented  his  ever  becomii^  a  very 
popular  and  effective  orator  upon  the  stage  of  pubhc  debate.  Birt 
these  habits  of  mind  eminently  fitted  nim  for  a  profession,  of 
which  some  of  the  questions  are  among  the  most  subtle,  refined, 
and  intricate,  which  can  be  proposed  to  the  understanding  of 
man.  His  powers  may  not  nave  fitted  him  fer  the  skirmish 
of  political  discussion;  but  they  must  have  ensured  his  success 
in  uie  hard  contest  of  genius  and  erudition  in  the  courts  of  law. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship  he-was  placed  as  apupil  with 
9  gentleman  of  great  business  in  die  Court  oi  Chancery;  and  when 
tluit  gentleman  obtained  a  silk  gown,  Mr.'  Bowdler  himself  was 
calledto  the  bar  in  1807. 

He  did  not  long  wut  for  business,  but  his  earliest  hopes  were 
shaded  by  dsappmntmmt  and  alarm.  A  cotwh,  at  first  slwht, 
but  assuming  a  more  alarming  character  every  day,  soon  awaken- 
ed the  anxiety  of  his  friends.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  London, 
and  prepare  to  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe.  From  a  journal 
made  during  this  expedition  we  shall  soon  make  some  extracts. 

Mr.  Bowdler  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  abont 
nine  months,  in  August,  1811 ;  out  was  obliged  to  set  sail  again 
for  the  Mediterranean  in  the  following  October.  The  greater  part 
of  the  next  winter  was  spent  in  Sicily  and  "  Malta,  with  kind 
friends  (says  the  ecCtor),  for  such  he  found,  or  made,  wherever 
be  went" 

In  May,  1818,  he'  once  more  returned  to  his  native  oonotry; 
but  in  so K«ble a  state,  that  instead  of  attendingthe  courtsbe  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  as  an  alternative  for  a  third  migratitHi, 
iu  the  house  of  a  relation  near  Portsmouth,    Theiie  he  gakied 
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sufficient  strength  to  resume,  after  some  mcmthi,  his  prnfmniniwl 
employmenU,  which  he  continued  during  the  wtnter-oi'lSlS,  and 
the  roflowing  year.  But  the  crisis  was  now  come.  Mr.  Bowdler 
had  been  aihed  in  the  bonds  of  most  intimate  friendship  with  tbst 
distinguished  statesman  and  Christian,  Henry  Thornton.  On 
his  return  to  London,  about  the  middle  of  January,  1815,  he 
ibund  that  revered  individual  upon  his  dying  bed.  Though  the 
metocholy  of  the  scene  was  doubtless  brightened  by  those  oleas- 
ed  beams  which  the  hope  of  a  true  Christian  sheds  upon  his  last 
hours,  the  shock  was  perhaps  too  severe  for  the  tender  frame  of 
Mr.  Bowdler.  At  that  moment  the  feeble  strings  which  de- 
tained him  from  a  brighter  world  gnve  way.  A  blood  vessd 
broke  in  the  night,  and  he  died  withm  a  few  days,  weeing  only 
for  the  sorrows  of  others,  contrite  for  bis  sins,  reposing  upoa 
his  Savionr,  reJMcing  to  throw  off  the  coil  of  this  mortal  na- 
tnrc,  and  to  escape  to  that  invisible  world  whither  in  faith  aod 
h<»e  he  had  otiea  soared,  and  to  dwell  with  that  God  to  whom 
he  nad  consecrated  his  life  and  labours. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  this  narration,  which  pre- 
■ents  us  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character. 

"  His  character,  ably  drawn,  would  be  highly  interesting;  bat 
were  I  capable  of  doing  justice  to  it,  my  hand  would  be  stoppeaby  hit 
having  expressed  to  that  most  kind  and  noble  friend  in  wfaose  house 
and  presence  he  expired,  an  earnest  desire  that  no  panegyric  on  hii 
character  should  be  written.  I  will  therefore  only  mention  a  few  &ctx, 
*  and  let  his  own  works  praise  him.' 

"  While  a  boy,  he  was  certainly  vety  irritable,  impetuous,  and  ec- 
centric:  but  being  likewise  Bensibfe,  affectionate,  and  well-principled, 
be  seldom  went  wrong,  And  was  easily  reclaimed. 

"  As  his  reason  ripened  (which  it  did  very  rapidly),  his  priDciple* 
were  confirmed,  and  at  length  obtained  an  almost  complete  conunand 
over  all  his  appetites  and  passions.  They  subdued  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  and  extinguished  his  inordinate  ambition  so  entirely,  that 
he  who  once  would  hear  of  no  line  which  did  not  lead  to  the  wool- 
sack, when  in  the  opinion  of  many  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching 
it,  would  gladly  have  accepted  any  appointment  suitable  to  his  situa- 
tion, which  would  have  secured  him  a  provision  for  life ;  and  would 
even  have  preferred  one  not  likely  to  revive  a  thirst  for  wwldly 
honours. 

"  Though  in  his  early  years  he  was  not  aware  of  the  neoesd^of 
economy,  no  sooner  had  he  learned  that  the  times,  and  the  educat)<m 
of  their  children,  had  rendered  it  prudent  for  his  parents  to  r^r^tcb 
some  of  their  personal  accommodations,  than  he  imposed  such  strict 
restraints  on  his  own  expenses,  that  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
trive means  of  putbng  a  little  money  into  his  pocket,  and  even  to  en- 
courage him  to  spend  it ;  and  1  beheve  I  may  venture  to  assert  [wba^ 
peHiapt  few  parents  can,)  that  he  never  wasted  a  guinea  of  mine.    Yet 
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no  sooner  had  he  acquired  even  a  veiy  little  of  his  own,  than  he  began 
to  exercise  acta  of  generosity,  as  well  a«  of  charitjr.  But  when  ill 
health  again  made  it  prob^le  that  he  might  become  burthensome  to 
«thsrs,  he  immediatefy  resumed  hit  former  restraints."  (Vol.  i.  Me- 
aioir,  p.  XY. — xvii.) 

The  editor  also  offers  the  following  vindication  of  his  son 
againat  such  a  charge  as  that  preferred  in  the  pages  of  the  review 
to  which  we  have  adverted.  And  we  know  not  how  the  reviewer 
could  contrive  to  read  the  vindication,  and  peraiat  in  making 
the  charge. 

"  If  it  shall  appear  to  some  that  his  piety  bordered  on  enthuslaaib 
I  widi  to  Bnbmit  the  ftdlowing  reflections  to  their  candid  attention. 

"  Ahbougb  no  one  can  be  less  disposed  than  myself  to  become  the 
advocate  of  enthuuaam,  properly  tocaUcd,  for  I  well  know  the  dangers 
which  attend  it,  and  the  oreadful  consequences  to  which  it  leads; 
yet,  bad  as  it  isi  its  opposite  is  surely  worse.  Lukewarmness  is  incon- 
ustent  with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity.  When  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  br  our  Lord  himself,  that  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
neat  : — When  we  acknowledge  that  God  created  us,  that  his  blessed 
Son  redeemed  us,  and  that  His  holy  spirit  sanctifies  tis ; — In  a  word, 
.when  we  own,  that  to  Him  we  owe  all  we  are,  and  all  we  have  ;— 
surely,  weak  must  be  that  head,  and  cold  that  heart,  which  can  wish 
to  banish  all  warmth  from  our  devotion,  or  can  suppose  that  no  returns 
of  love  and  gratitude  are  due  to  our  all-bountiful  benefactor.—'  Far 
from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy.' 

'"  But  if,  after  all,  some  excess  shall  still  appear,  let  it  be  observed, 
that,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  his  mind  was  ardent,  his  affections  Un- 
coinmonlv  warm,  his  imagination  extremely  strong;.  And  such  they 
coDtinuea  to  the  last :  ana  this,  not  only  as  applied  to  religion,  but . 
to  every  other  study  and  pursuit  *.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that 
his  enUiusiasm  (if  such  it  must  be  called)  never  led  him  into  any 
crooked  by-paths.    He  persevered  steadily  in  the  line  of  his  duty ;  he 

**  *  The  rollowlng  oote  ii  Inerttd  at  (be  reqntit  of  one  who  nai  Id  babid  of 
'latiBSCy  wilb  my  iod  : 

**  *  1(  if  eenkinlj  (tdc  Ibst  hii  miod  wai  Brdnil,  hli  aBJaclioiu  ■ncnmiiMBlf 
warm,  fail  totoglDBlloD  eilroBclj  ilroug  \  and  Ihai  lliesc  qnalitiFg  could  not  hwl 
dbcoTCr  themxlies  In  a  panall  which  bo  ^really  inler«lcd  him  ai  that  »r  teli- 
^oa.  Bui  1  would  beg  IMto  to  obaerre,  that  CTery  part  of  hii  religiuo,  CTrD 
thoMpard  of  It  which  mi|ht  aeem  the  moit  nearly  allied  wilh  imaginalion,or  with 
«r«linc  wa  in  a  ttrict  ttmt  pracHeal.  That  h,  it  was  made  the  FoumiBKan  of  . 
aeral  cnllnre.,  Erery  thing  in  him  wsi  principle,  not  lealimeDl  t  at  kail,  tb« 
leatiiaeot  oieiflowed  from  a  deep  ipriog  of  principle.  And,  in  the  fomtatioa 
and  applicalioD  of  bit  priDclpIo,  he  made  the  fullest  iiae  of  the  nncomiaan  piwen 
of  UDdenlanding  wbkb  be  poueaed.  Hence,  hig  apiaion  no  questlont  of  moral 
condnel  wai  eitremelj  TBiuHble.  I  have  repeatedly  known  poiotj  of  Ihii  Dalnre 
MbaafKcd  to  him  I  and  have  not  been  more  ilruck  with  that  klDdoeti  and  wonnth 
«f  heart,  wbieb  a»do  hlai  contldcr  erery  diBcalty  ihal  miKhl  preu  on  hi*  fViendii 
«•  hi*  OWD,  thus  « ith  the  largeoeu  aod  (i  f  I  may  lay  lo)  the  rtHatuilfia  .of  bfi 
liewi,  and  the  doIod  he  exhibited  of  humility  uf  mind  with  great  clearDcis  aud 
ifBtDOi  of  Jad^caU' "         -         - 
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WM  atwayt  an  afiectionate  son,  a  firai  faatd,  a  candid  mw.  He  oew 
detpued  the  ordinaoceB  of  God,  or  the  meaoa  of  grace;  or  hoped  M 
attain  the  end  without  the  lue  of  thote  means.  He  never  neglected 
hu  worldly  duties,  or  his  profession,  but  pursued  it  steadily,  evea 
beyond  his  strength.  His  principles  were  strict,  and  his  practice  con- 
fomi^le  to  them;  yet  without  any  puritanical  austerily  either  in  con- 
duct or  deportment.  He  enjoyed  harmless  mirth,  and  partook,  in 
moderation,  of  im>ocent  amusemenU;  and  thus  contributed,  by  pre- 
cept and  example, 

"  '  To  set  religion  in  its  fairest  light.' " 

(Vol.  L  Memoir,  p.  xvii'— xix.) 

We  give  also  the  foUowine  extract  which  reconk  the  senenl 
kindness  of  Mr.  Bowdler's  motds,  and  especially  of  the  Mtnoit- 
ed  individual  whose  death,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  intimatdv 
connected  with  hu  own.  Such  examples  are  honourable  to  reli- 
gion, and  tohuman  nature  when  brougnt  under  its  influmce.  Hiej 
«erve  to  show  that,  although  among  the  classes  where  dissipation 
and  indulgence  have  concentred  aU  the  aflections  of  the  mind 
upon  self  no  real  friendship  exists,  atnong  those  who  love  God 
there  are  multitudes  who  ardently  and  disinterestedly  loveme 
anotb^.  All  human  bonds  dissolve  at  the  touch  of  self-intereM, 
but  tho^  is  a  golden  chain  which,  descendii^  from  beavai,  sui^ 
ronnds  the  woHd,  and  binds  every  mac  to  his  brother. 

"  But  having  thus  avoided  offending  the  delicacy  of  the  living,  t 
hope  I  may  without  impropriety  mention  the  truly  parental  Itindnesa 
which  he  experienced  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  from  two  de- 
parted friends — the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Thornton.  Of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton he  has  himself  drawn  a  sketch  in  the  following  tracts,  under  the 
appropriate  name  of  Sophron  ;  and  his  character  has  since  been  giv^ 
by  an  able  hand,  with  equal  moderation  and  justness.  It  would  iB 
become  me  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  many  virtues  which  raised  him 
and  bis  excellent  lady  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  numerous  friends : 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  seizing  this  opportunity  of  expreiaiDg  the 
gratitude  and  affection  which  I  must  ever  feel  and  cbenah  f<n  their 
unbounded  kindnen  to  my  departed  child.  l^Mir  house  was  to  him  a 
second  home.  They  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  thdr  own.  And 
fhim  &ct8  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  convinced,  there 
was  nothing  they  could  have  done  for  a  sob  which  they  would  not 
gladly  have  done  for  him.  This  poor  aeknowledgment  is  the  only 
return  I  can  make,  but  '  He  who  seeth  in  secret  will  reward  dtera 
openly.' "    (Vol.  i.  Memoir,  p.  xx.  xxi.) 

We  now  turn  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Bowdler,  to  those  posthnin- 
OUE  writings  which  are  presented  to  us  in  these  volumes.  Ibiy 
consist  of  a  journal,  in  the  &na  of  lettm,  drawn  up  during  hs 
two  -voyages  to  the  £kf uth  trf"  Eun^ ;  of  verses  j  of  a  few  essays^ 
of  two  reviews,  one  inserted  in  the  ChriatiaQ  (Mwerver,  and  ODC 
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la  Ae  Brituh  RcTJew ;  of  thetdc^ical  tracts ;  and  of  extrRCts  from 
letten  to  his  friends. 

Ilw  journal  was  evidently  designed  exclusiTely  for  the  ose  of 
his  intimate  friends ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  withont  ^ling 
our  obligations  to  those  who  have  given  it  a  wider  circulation. 
There  is  an  ur  of  cheerAdness,  thanuiilness,  kindness,  and  pietf 
about  it,  which  is  very  taking;  and  we  sha)!  be  glai]  to  find  it 
adopted  as  a  model  by  such  of  our  voyagers  as  may  be  at  a  loa» 
for  the  best  medium  by  which  to  conv^  to  their  English  friends 
their  variotu  and  profound  discoveries  in  foreign  lands. 

We  give  a  single  specimen,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  of  its 


"  Mediterranean, 
"  My  dear  Mother,  ■•  Monday,  Noo.  12,  I8I0. 

"  My  Journal  is  public  property ;  but  it  is  time  that  a  portioa  of  it 
ahonM  be  inscribed  to  you ;  as  autoors,  you  know,  are  fot>d  of  patrona 
•nd  patrtmewes,  and  tboae  who  are  provioent  manage  so  to  divide  tkeir 
piecet,  that  the^  tasw  get  as  uumy  as  they  caa.  I  dosed  the  secmod 
packet  to  my  bth^  Imiwe  we  entered  tlie  Straits.  Shortly  after  that 
coDcladed,  we  changed  oac  coarse  from  south  to  cast,  and  stood  mto 
the  Mediterranean.  Hy  uncle  says,  the  Stiuta  of  GUmOtar  ara 
smong  the  finest  things  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  and  I  can  well  bdeva 
it.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  we  passed  between  Cape  Spartd 
and  Cape  Trafalgar,  which  form  the  entrance  or  gorge  of  the  Stroitat 
tlie  daVwas  d^jghtfoUv  fine,  and  the  view  highly  erand  and  intenest- 
mf.  llie  Straits  lay  Greedy  before  us,  like  a  dark  defile  ramparted 
with  faiHs.  Those  on  the  Spanish  side  are  lofty  aod  irregular,  and  if 
■een  alone  would  be  tboagb  highly  striking ;  but  the  fiarbary  moan- 
tains  are  much  hi^er,  their  fai^  exceedingly  dork,  and  their  ridgea 
rmming  up  into  an  endless  variety  of  peaks  and  precipices.  Id  front 
of  them  ml,  towards  tbeftnther  end  of  the  Straits,  but  forming  aprin- 
dpal  object  from  its  magnitude  and  decided  character,  stands  Apea' 
JSiIl,  a  bare  and  lofry  mountain,  breastLug  the  waters,  from  which  it 
rises  almost  papen^culai.  Behind  this,  at  a  considerable  distance^ 
rise  some  very  elevated  mountains,  which  stretch  away  to  the  south- 
east,  tin  they  become  invisible.  These  I  understand  to  form  part  of 
the  western  extremity  of  Atlas;  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  the 
&ct.  On  the  opposite  side,  and  also  at  a  considerable  dietEmce,  the 
liigbest  point  of^the  rock  of  Gibraltar  was  just  visible,  peering  over 
an  intervening  promontory.  I  am  a  bad  landscape  painter  at  best,  but 
in  order  to  form  any  idea  of  the  scene  1  describe,  you  must  observe, 
th^  at  the  point  of  view  from  whence  the  picture  is  drawn,  that  is 
between  the  Capes  Spartel  and  Trafalgar,  there  is  a  breadth  of  (I 
auppoae)  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  at  least,  the  average  breadth  of  the 
Sttsits  being  from  ten  to  fourteen,  or  thereabouts.  Thus  we  entered 
ihia  celebrated  pass,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  being  arrived,  I  left  the 
dedc,  and  weut  below.  Some  short  time  before  sun-set,  we  came  up 
again.  We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Straits,  having  passed  Tan- 
gier, and  a  little  island  and  town  called  Tari& ;  of  the  last  of  which 
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1  had  a  very  good  view.  The  islaod  is  at  present  occupied  by  Englhih 
troops.  Ceuta  was  in  view,  a  promontory  in  position  not  unliks 
Gibraltar,  to  which  it  is  nearly  opposite,  being  united  to  the  continent 
of  Africa  by  a  neck  of  low  land;  but  its  elevatioo  is  not  in  ^pearance 
a  fourth  of  that  of  our  noble  rock.  This  grand  fortress  was  now 
clearly  visible,  and  amidst  many  striking  objects  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking,  It  stands  out  directly  in  front  of  the  Straits,  which  seem 
there  to  take  a  little  bend  to  the  south-east,  and  the  beams  of  the  set- 
ting sun  were  resting  upon  it.  Till  this  time  the  day  had  been  remaHc- 
ably  clear  and  brilliant.  The  sun  now  sunk  into  the  ocean  directly  be- 
hind us,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  coming  just  at  that  period  of  the 
year  when  every  thing  conspired  to  give  efiect  to  the  noble  scenery 
around  us.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  only  a  small  space  of  time 
during  which  a  sun-set  could  be  seen  through  the  Straits  m  the  ocean, 
the  hillB  on  each  side  obstructing  the  view  daring  the  greater  partof 
the  year.  The  wind,  which  had  been  gentle  since  our  entering  tlie 
Straits,  now  fell  almost  entirety,  and  the  moon,  which  was  nearly  full, 
gave  a  new  and  sol^  character  to  the  objects  around  us.  It  was  a 
peculiar  advantage  to  be  able  to  see  the  triple  efiect  of  clear  day-light, 
s  setting  sun,  and  full  moon,  upon  this  romantic  defile.  I  thmk  tbe 
last  was  the  most  interesting.  There  was  so  little  wind  that  we  were 
now  in  some  danger  of  not  being  able  to  make  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ; 
for  a  strong  current  sets  into  the  Medttemmean,  which,  if  there  had 
been  litenuly  no  breese^  would  have  carried  us  by  the  sonthem  point 
of  the  rock.  I  remained  upon  deck  till  near  ten  p.  m.  (for  the  sonneas 
of  the  air  removes  all  fear  of  cold)  and  we  were  then  floating  very 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  into  the  bay,  with  so  gentle  a  breeze  that 
the  sails  flapped  under  it :  the  night  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  th« 
sea  quite  smooth.  I  here  saw  a  sight  perfectly  new  to  me,  whidi 
proved  what  1  believe  I  have  already  mentioned,  respecting  the  clew- 
uess  of  th6  atmosphere: — this  was  Venus  with  a  halo  round  her,  like 
the  moon : — And  so  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  which  I  manage  now  mudt 
better  than  I  did."     (Vol.  i.  Journal,  p.  15—18.) 

The  versea  are  various  in  their  pretensions  to  excellence. 
Some  of  the  finit  were  writtAi  at  early  periods  of  his  lile,  and  are 
chiefly  valuable,  as  indicating  the  Kindness  and  warmth  of  his 
heart,  and  his  early  habits  of  acquisition.  The  first  by  which  our 
attention  was  arrested  are  those  written  jn  1801, 'before  he 
went  abroad  for  the  recovers  of  his  health.  These  our  readers 
may  take  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers. 
**  On  laroing  Englandjbr  the  South  of  Europe,  in  Connqtience  oflUneu. 

"  Oh !  tell  me  not  of  happier  hours 

Mid  summer  vales  and  myrtle  bowers. 

Of  cities  that  in  sunny  pride 

Poat  on  the  softly-circling  tide, 

And  every  dream  that  hovers  o'er 

Eretiia's*  bright  and  classic  shore. 

•  A  clauical  name  for  Sicily. 
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I  know  that  southern  climea  are  gay, 

I  see  their  zephyrs  gently  siray ; 

Soft  as  they  breathe  o*er  hill  and  plain, 

My  weary  senses  wake  again; 

Yet  other  jo3rs  my  heart  would  know, 

Ulan  these  can  reel,  or  those  bestow. 

"  For  e'en  beoeatkthe  olive  shade 

Disease,  and  pain,  and  death  invade, 

And  soon  my  wasted  strength  may  know 

The  sad  return  of  former  woe. 

Say,  will  those  lau^ng  6elds  supply 

Attendant  friendship's  cheering  eye; 

A  mother's  soft  and  ceaseless  care, 

A  sister's  smile,  a  father's  prayer? 

Where  these  dear  joys  my  heart  sustain, 

III  think  eternal  summers  reign  ; 

But  reft  of  these,  where'er  I  be, 
.  The  gayest  clime  is  sad  to  me. 

"  Health  has  a  thousand  stores  to  boast, 

Sweet  are  its  joys,  and  light  their  cost 

BooD  exercise :  the  genial  hour ; 

With  melodv'i  enchanting  power: 

And  wit  and  art  the  triumpn  share ; 

And  love's  soft  smile  is  speaking  there. 

Nor  needs  the  firm  and  hardy  hmd 

These  joys  from  simnler  sense  refin'd ; 

Blithe  as  he  carols  o  er  the  leas 

He  dreams  perchance  of  joys  like  these ; 

Then  laughs  aloud,  the  vision  flown. 

For  healUi  is  rich  in  health  alone. 

"  Bat  when  the  fading  eye  grows  dhb, 

And  finis  each  faint  and  wasted  limb. 

And  abort  and  frequent  pantings  show 

The  sad  disease  that  luns  below ; 

Will  mirth  allay,  can  pleasure  c^m. 

The  hurried  pmse,  the  burning  palm? 

Go  bid  the  festal  board  be  crown'd, 
.  J^et  the  soft  voice  of  music  sound. 

And  art  and  wit  and  learning  spread 

Their  treasures  round  the  side  man's  bed: 


'*  Yet  e'en  in  misery^  sharpest  pains 
One  dear  and  sacred  joy  remains ; 
When  the  worn  eye,  that  wakes  in  fear 
FVom  ferer'd  visions  hovering  near, 
Meets  s<Rne  lov'd  smile,  whose  angel  power 
Has  cheer'd  and  graced  a  gayer  hour ; 
Still,  still,  its  magic  diarm  is  there, 
VOL.  X.    NO.  XXI.  U 
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Tho'  touch'd  with  {uty's  udiex  air; 

And  dear  to  lore,  to  memecy  dear, 

It  brightow  through  the  Btartiog  tear; 

Uke  the  glad  bow,  by  firaey  dreit, 

lliat  beami  on  ereiuDg'i  watery  veat. 

"  Then  btsme  roe  not,  if  lad  and  alov^ 

My  parting  accent!  funtly  flow. 

Yon  bark,  whoie  gallant  HreamKa  %J, 

Stall  waft  me  to  a  Bouthem  dty; 

There,  if  my  curioua  iteps  explore 

Girgenti's  bnght  and  ctaauc  anora^ 

Coy  ArethuBars  &bled  tide, 

Or  gjant  Etna's  mountain  pride ; 

Yet  Bhall  one  viewleaa  ftvm  be  nigl^ 

One  dearer  image  fill  my  eye ; 

From  vulgar  joy,  from  grief  refia'd,^ 

■Hie  ahade  of  all  I  leare  behind."  (Vol.  i.  p.  177— 180.) 
Tlie  other  verses  in  this  coUection  are  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
these.  Thejr  are,  generallyapeaking,  flowiDs,  hanoonioiiB,  claaakal, 
and  correct  They  are  rarely,  or  never,  oiifigvred  bv  bad  taate. 
Thej  di^lay  a  mind  &nuliar  with  the  best  models ;  ana  unsednced 
Inr  the  corrupt  example  of  lat^  bards.  But  they  disclose  few  of 
thoae  ^icides  of  expression  or  idea,  few  of  those  master  stroJces, 
of  those  indig^oua  beauties,  of  those  vivid  aod  peculiar  concep- 
tions, of  those  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words,  which  Fancy 
scatters  from  her  '  pictured  urn '  on  the  chosen  »ons  and  daughters 
of  poesy.  Mr.  Bowdler  was  a  pleasing,  but,  we  ctmcave,  that  be 
never  would  have  been  »  great  poeL  It  ia  difficult,  however,  ta 
judge  of  the  cuMtbilides  of  one  who  wandered  in  the  meads  of 
imagination  with  the  clog  of  Coke  imon  Littletoa  round  his  1^ 
and  who  could  never  pursue  the  creatums  of  hia  &ncy  for  half  an 
boor  without  finding  itendirmied  in  awfbl  dignitr  with  a  judge's  wig 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  Mr.  Bowdler  gives  us  in  one  part  crf'tbeae 
Tolumes  a  specimen  of  poetical  law,  constructed  probably  to  «*• 
nst  his  own  memory ;  and  we  have  reoscm  to  wonder,  perhaps, 
that  his  muse  ev»  soared  into  a  loftier  region.  It  is  very  d^igfatnil, 
however,  to  know  that  the  hardest  drodgee,  perh^>s,  in  the  world, 
we  mean,  the  yoniu[  law  practitioners,  are  indulged  with  any  sudi 
occasional  excursions  into  those  higher  and  purer  reg;icais  so 
&vourable  to  their  health  and  spirits. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  prose  writings  of  Mr.  Bowdler  that  we 
must  turn  ht  any  fiiir  exemplification  of  his  talents  as  a  Uunker, 
an  inventor,  and  a  writer.  And  here  we  discover  infallible  evi- 
dence of  hisbigfa  endowramts  in  all  tbeae  c^neitieB.  llie  eaaays 
which  precede  the  reviews  are  not  equil  to  d>e  rest  of  tbe  vo- 
hunes.  Of  one  of  the  reviews  we  are  not  privil^ed  to  vpaiki 
Ap«gb  it  might  ctmfidenily  dullenge  a  con^wrison  with  any 
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dtay  upon  French  literature,  which  hasappeared  since  the  rcvo- 
)at)on.  But  the  review  on  Dugald  iStewart's  Philosophical 
Essays,  which  af^wared,  we  understuid, in  the  ChrlBtian  Observe, 
we  <»>  not  hesitate  to  dest^rate  as  (me  of  the  best  abstracts,  on  the 
state  and  history  of  metaphysical  science,  which  has  met  the  pub- 
lic eye.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Stewart  himself  thus  designated  it,  and 
considered  it  as  indicating  great  powers  of  thinking  and  discri- 
ndnatimj^  as  well  as  of  fine  writing  in  this  particular  department: 
It  is  di^ultto  review  that  which  IS  itself  a  review;  but  we  cannot 
resist  giving  to  our  readers  the  following  extract,  which  is  part 
of  sd^ineation  of  the  advantages  of  metaphysical  studies. 

"  But  the  advantages  whicJi  belong  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  die  mind  are  not  merely  n^adve.  Knt  to  meutioD  the  hints  that 
hare  been  obtained  from  the  researches  of  metaphysicians  for  the  iu- 
dadous  management  of  the  understanding,  and  me  more  perfect  lignta 
wfatcfa  may  be  anticipated  ftom  their  Aiture  labours,  this  science 
borders  so  closely  upon  others  of  the  most  unquestionable  impcwtance, 
Attt  some  iaai^  hito  it  seenu  necessary  for  the  perfect  miderstanding 
•f  sab}ects  which  aoboiy  thinks  himself  at  IHierty  to  despise.  Its 
1  with  |diyflics  is  so  close,  that  the  ancient  writers  classed 


them  U^etfaer,  or,  rather,  considered  the  philosophy  of  mind  i 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.    Of  philology  at  least  one  half,  ana 
that  the  most  important  half,  is  strictly  meti^ysical.     In  morals  the 


ease  m  so  nearly  similar,  that  a  man  nusfat  as  reasonably  entitle  him- 
self a  learned  physician  though  he  had  never  studied  anatomy,  as 
esteem  himself  an  adept  in  moral  science  without  having  obtained  an 
junaate  acquaintance  with  die  a&cdons,  passions,  and  sentiments  of 
die  hwaan  heart  Indeed,  all  moral  writers  mutt  be,  in  a  greater  or 
less  Aagne,  metaphysical ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  owned  that 
all  metsphystcal  writers  have  not  been  very  moral.  Politics,  which 
pnrfkas  to  r^aid  only  die  external,  condidon  of  mankind,  have  per- 
napB  less  ooaneetioo  widi  iiupiiries  concerning  the  mind  dian  the 
soenoes  alreadv  mentioned ;  yet  erery  body  tms  doubtless  heard  of 
political  meU^nyiics :  and  tbou^  we  ^ould  have  no  objection  to 
admit  that  the  quesdons  in  dat&partment  which  have  occasioned  the 
most  eager  controvenies  are,  for  the  most  part,  frivolous ;  yet,  so  long 
as  there  are  fboKih  men  who  will  insist  upon  discussing  them,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly proper  that  there  should  be  wiae  men  sufficiently  prepared 
to  discuss  them  alto.  Lasdy,  in  theology,  the  most  important  and 
intereadng  of  all  studies  t»  an  immortal  and  accountable  being,  who 
is  there  that  is  not  sensible  of  the  value  of  metaphysical  knowledge 
m  conducting  US  through' the  great  questions  of  predestination,  eleo- 
tioB,  aad  ftac-ageaey  ?  What  violence  have  some  Cahrmisdc  divines 
dose  to  &e  commmi  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind,  what  perilous  ap* 
,  proMhes  to  pracdcal  Antinomianism  have  th^  somedmes  made,  ui 
'  Iha  stiff,  unqualified,  and  really  un|Ailoso^cal  statement  of  Uieit 
lkv«aiite  doctrines  I  What  mere  verbal  fHvoUdes,  what  cootradictosy 
propotidons,  and,  sometimes,  what  dangerous  enrors  and  heresies  have 
■one  Armmian  writers  faQen  into,  fWxn  their  ignorance  of  the  diffi- 
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CuHies  which  unquestionably  embarrass  their  tenets  respectiag  tte 
will!"  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  13—15.) 

"  These  are  some  of  the  advantaKes  which  may  fairly  be  conwdered 
as  belonging  tc  the  cultivation  of  Uiose  studies  which  are  conunonl; 
called  metaphysical.  To  all  this,  and  to  whatever  else  has  by  different 
writers  been  urged  in  fiivour  of  such  pursuits,  the  common  reply  is, 
<  tl)at  they  are  exceedioely  dangerous ;  thev  make  men  scqincal.' 
Now  it  is  natural  to  ask  the  many  worthy  and  respectable  pereons  by 
whom  this  objection  is  made  (what  perhaps  they  have  not  always  re- 
collected to  ask  themselvea),  '  What  is  it  you  mean  by  scepticism  ? 
If  that  word  is  used  to  denote  a  habit  of  mind  slow  and  cautious  id 
forming  its  conclusions,  sufficiently  distrustful  of  itself  to  be  desirous 
of  knowing  what  can  be  urged  against  the  mferences  which  it  inclines 
to  adopt,  and  evoi  so  far  diffident  of  its  performances  as  to  be  per- 
fectly willtngi  upon  the  appearance  of  new  lights,  to  re-examine  those 
pouboiu  which  had  been  adopted  upon  no  slight  mvestigstion:  if 
this,  <nr  any  thing  like  this  meaning,  belongs  to  the  word  scepticism, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  those  who  object  to  the  metaphysical 
studies  on  such  grounds,  pass  upon  them,  in  the  form  of  a  ceosure,  s 
very  hi^h  eult^nun.  Ihere  is  hardly  any  habit  more  pernicious,  not 
merdy  m  scientific  researches,  bnt  daily  and  hourly  in  eveir  d^tact- 
ment  of  life,  than  that  loose  indolent  way  which  men  have  of  jumping 
u^n  their  coodusicms  in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  accepting,  almort 
without  examination,  sentiments  and  maxims  of  the  most  extensive 
practical  import.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  scepticism  is  intended  a 
aisposition  of  mind  unfavourable  to  the  coniUal  reception  of  the  truths 
of  religion,  upon  what  evidence  is  it  asserted,  that  metaphyacsl 
studies  have  the  tendency  imputed  to  them  ?  Was  Locke  a  sceptic? 


Was  Clarke  a  sceptic  ?  Was  Berkeley  a  sceptic  ?  All  these  great  men 
not  only  openly  professed  their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  thouj^t 
they  could  not  better  em[doy  their  best  years  and  maturest  nculliea 


than  by  consecrating  tl^m  to  the  defence  of  those  truths  which 
thoughtless,  licentious  men,  are  apt  to  deride,  but  which  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar diaracter  of  a  truly  elevated  understanding  to  feel  and  ven^atei 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  particular,  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  his  peculiar 
theo^  in  metaphysics,  principally  from  an  aoxietr  to  refute  the 
tcafOict  of  his  day,  whose  reastmines  were  all  founded  on  the  received 
opmions  respectmg  a  material  world :  and  in  the  work  which  be  en- 
titled '  The  Minute  Philosopher,'  he  has  discussed  at  iatge  all  dte 
prevailing  objections  to  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  employed 
much  of  his  metaphysical  learning,  particalaHy  his  important  dis- 
coveries respecting  vision,  and  his  very  fine  ana  miginal  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  language,  as  materials  for  replying  to  those  objections. 
Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  whom  evoy  body  knows  to  have  been  sceptical 
otoiuh,  has  arolied  that  term  to  characterise  the  Berkeleian  theory. 
But  let  Berkeley  speak  tor  himself,  and  in  his  own  writings,  not  n 
the  commentaries  of  his  scholars ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  dog- 
matixed  (we  do  not  mean  in  the  invidious,  but  in  the  proper  aense  ti 
that  word)  as  steadily  as  Zeno  or  Epicurus ;  though  perfectly  free 
&om  the  austerity  of  the  one,  and  th«  pride  of  the  other.    In  lateri 
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dftyt,  symptoms  of  an  unftrourable  disposition  towards  ChriBtiani^ 
have  certainly  been  visible  in  works  of  some  of.  the  most  celebrated 
met^ibysicol  writers  in  Scotland,  and  upon  the  continent ;  and  this 
probably  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  evil  report  which  has  gone 
forth  against  metaphysics.  But  we  suspect  that  this  is  exactly  one  of 
those  hasty  conclusions  from  first  appearances  which  we  have  just 
condemaed.  Speculative  men  have  for  some  time  passed  turned  their 
attention  a  good  deal  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  it  has  happened 
(from  causes  which  are  perfectly  explicable)  that  speculative  men, 
during  the  same  period,  hare  had  a  sort  of  vanitv  in  professing  scep- 
ticism upon  reli^ous  subjects ;  but  it  does  not  tnerefwe  follow  that 
metaphysics  and  infidelity  have  any  natural  alliance.  It  was  not 
always  thus.  In  the  ancient  world,  tne  infidels  were  found  amoag  the 
BStural  philost^hers ;  in  the  schools  of  Epicurus,  not  in  those  of 
J^oto  and  Aristotle.  In  the  middle  ages,  metaphysics  were  assiduously 
tudtivated  by  the  stoutest  doctors  of  the  Church:  Aquinas  and  Abelard, 
and  Ockham,  and  all  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy,  were  deep  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  and  fought  as  fiercely  about  unhxriaU,  as  if  the 
fate  of  religion  had  depended  on  the  controversy;  while  those,  who, 
neglecting  such  matters,  quietly  cultivated  researches  into  physics, 
lamiured  under  a  prettj'  general  suspicion  of  infidelity.  (lalUeo  was 
sent  to  a  dungeon  in  his  old  age,  not  for  any  speculations  upon  mind, 
but  for  the  discoveries  he  had  made  reepectmg  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture. So  late  as  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  that  learned  and 
eloquent  writer  informs  us  that  the  physicians  had  long  been  generally 
supposed  to  entertain  opinions  unravourable  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianUy;  and  he  published  his  Religio  Medici  to  rescue  himself  tram 
the  imputation  which  attached  tg  his  profession.  And,  in  our  ovn 
time,  the  greatest  naturalist  in  Italy  professed  Atheism.  It  may  there- 
fore, perhaps,  be  fairly  said,  that,  in  respect  of  any  supposed  ten- 
dency to  scepticism,  the  evidence  of  history  is  full  as  strong  against 
natural  philosophy  as  against  metaphysics ;  yet  who  ever  dreamed  of 
proscribing  the  natural  sciences  ?  Let  us  at  least  be  just,  and  either 
condemn  trie  researches  of  Galileo  and  Newton,  or  acknowledge  that 
ndtfaer  the  philosophy  of  tnind  nor  the  philosophy  of  nature  have  any 
natural  alliance  wiUi  scepticism,  though  sceptics  may  occasionally  be 
foand  among  the  students  of  btfth."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  18 — 21.) 

This  long  quotation  is  all  that  we  can  aiford  firom  ^ig  int«rest- 
iw  and  important  essay ;  but  we  earnestly  recommend  the  wh<^e 
<M  it  to  those  aspirants  after  metaphysical  knowledge,  who  are 
about  to  launch  out  into  this  vast  ocean  without  pilot  or  compass. 
It  is  one  of  the  evils  incident  to  this  study,  that  the  young  ecliolar 
may  labour  through  a  bulky  cjuarto,  and  discover  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  has  been  fruitlessly  toiling  through  an  exploded  and 
interdicted  system — that  all  his  panting  and  struggling  have 
merelv  secured  to  him  a  caput  mortuum  of  extinct  i)hilosophy. 
We  therefore  consider  an  essay  such  as  Mr.  Bowdier's,  woich 
fixes  the  boundaries  and  traces  out  the  ground  of  l^itimatf 
doubt  and  ^jeculatioQ,  of  DO  inconsiderable  value.  To  enter  upon 
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die  vartoiu  poiats  muDtaioed  or  coDtrorerted  by  tbe  antlMr  m 
this  elaborate  dissertation,  would  carrv  us  far  beywd  the  booadi 
irtiich  we  prescribe  to  ourselves  on  tiie  present  occaum.  IW 
gaieral  merit  of  the  reasonings  is  very  great;  and  the  s^ 
combines  with  much  precbion  such  a  measure  of  ornament  as 
illufitrates  without  disnonourine  his  argument;  and  is  in  itself  s 
happy  though  unintentional  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  great 
writer  who  is  the  subject  of  the  criticism.  Mr.  Stewart  is  quite 
remarkable  for  having  carried  into  the  dark  places  of  metaphysia 
all  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  general  reading  and  refined  taste; 
and  Mr.  Bowdler  had  cai^t  much  of  this  ambitious  and 
hazardous  style.  Such  indeea  was  his  Buceeaa  in  this  q>eciei  d 
writing,  that  many,  who  would  fear  to  plunge  into  the  depth  and 
mazes  of  hia  argument,  will  perbime  be  tempted  to  penetrate  into 
them  by  the  many  -flowers  which  he  *has  scatt^ed  upon  the 
narrow  way. 

The  second  of  the  vtdumes  before  us  is  chiefly  occopied  widi 
what  are  denominated  "theological  tracts  "—though  the  tide 
would  convey  an  impression  of  something  more  elaborate  and 
logical  than  will  be  found  in  the  essays  to  which  it  is  pr^xed. 

Those  on  the  "Atonement"  and  the  "Eternity  of  Punishments,'' 
though  both  valuable,  are  inferior,  we  think,  to  the  essays  by  whic^ 
tliey  are  succeeded.  The  "  Strictures  on  the  Edinburgh  Keviev 
of  the  Historical  View  of  Christianity"  is  precisely  a  reply  such  as 
that  mischievous  p^>er  demanded,  and  ouf^t  to  have  sealed  far 
ever  the  religious  pretensions  of  th^t  work  with  the  puUic.  The 
next  essay  in  the  collection,  on  "  the  supposed  connexion  between 
religion  and  melancholy,"  is  inferior  to  none  in  ingenuity  and 
conclusive  argumentation :  ^d  the  subject  is  so  new  and  carious 
that  we  are  t^pted  to  offer  a  brief  sketch,  and  a  few  quotatioai 
from  it. 

The  author  sets  out  by  denying  the  &ct  that  peTSons  mudh 
advanced  in  religion  are  dispose  to  melancholy.  He  next 
maintains  that  we  are  deluded  in  estimating  the  happiness  <^ 
others  by  outward  appearances.  And  his  idt^  on  this  point  are 
so  happily  expressed  uiat  we  ^all  allow  him  to  speak  for  hims^ 

"  If  a  man  tau^i  loud,  and  oveitiows  with  animal  activity,  and 
boisterous  mefritnent,  ve  cry,  h^py  fellow !  But  without  denyiag 
that  such  coarse  ebullitions  indicate  constitutional  joyousneis,  wat^ 
this  turbuleni  vivacity  is  not  a  necettary  elranent  or  evidence  of  glad- 
neai.  The  baiiodii^  kitten  may  be  nappy,  and  is  not  the  purring 
catP  Are  the  samboU  of  the  dolphin  upon  the  ocean  more  enviable, 
than  the  compIaceDCy  of  the  steer  ruminating  beneath  the  shade  of 
fte  British  oak  P  Yet  mankind  in  general  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
composed  felici^.  It  must  he  active  and  tumultuous ;  and  this  oc- 
Canons  their  mistakes  as  to  the  happiness  of  Christians.  They  cannot 
nine,  for  they  can  hardly  CMOprenaKl,  the  placid  •njoyments  of  r»- 
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die  boutt  cf  the  KfNxl  man,  produce  no  bustle,  an^  therefore  excite 
BO  ctMerrmtMO.  I  doubt  not  but  many  of  tbe  happieat  of  mortal*  aie 
to  be  fiatind  among  thoae  children  of  God  who  pan  on  unnoticed  in 
their  pd^rimag*,  and  are  newed  by  their  worldly  Deighboura,  Bome- 
tima  with  [uty,  and  aometimea  witb  contempt.  It  is  natural,  there> 
fere,  that  men  should  underrate  the  happmeu  of  Christiana,  from 
their  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  real  marks.  They  infer  melancholy, 
wherever  thiy  see  unobtrusive  quiet  and  composure.     But  it  i>  not 

'  Tbe  broadest  mirth  ualeding  foUy  wean^ 
Leas  pleasing  fivthan  virtue's  very  tears.' 
If  I  con  judge  at  all  from  my  own  experience,  laughter  ia  a  very  bad 
criterion  of  eladness.  Nay  we  know  that  the  moat  comical  modnc- 
tioBS  of  Swift  and  Cowper  were  written  while  their  authtvs  laboured 
under  an  afflictive  constitutional  dejection.  Philosophers  take  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  beautiful  and  the  |ncturesque :  and  I  believe  it  ia 
a  just  one.  The  Reason  (they  say)  which  we  feel  in  stealing  alonf^  a 
sunny  vale,  soothed  bv  toe  concert  of  the  woods  and  murmnni^ 
waten,  is  of  a  diffb«nt  kind  (rom  the  delight  enjoyed  in  couraing  over 
an  opea  champaisn,  keen  in  the  chase,  and  braced  by  the  wintry 
nlea.  The  two  kinds  of  happiness  alluded  to,  admit,  I  believe,  of 
me  same  distinction,  and  for  myself,  I  must  confess  a  decided  paiv 
tiality  to  the  beautiful."  •    (Vol.  li.  p.  132—134.) . 

Mr.  Bowdlai  ia  oat,  however,  indiapoeed  to  admit  the  bet,  that 
ibe  joys  aS  mae  truly  religious  persons  arecroaaed  by  a  shade  of 
wwlanchcJy;  and  he  proceeds  to  solve  this  phenomoioii.  lo 
dUEsrent  parta  of  tbe  euay  he  toncbes  on  tbe  many  obvioui  and 
nataral  sources  of  this  dleprestion ;  bat  the  point  whkh  be  moat 
lidKnira  is  the  antecedent  dioracter  of  those  persons  who  ordinarily 
are  led  to  emlH'ace  religion.  And  as  this  reasoning  is  new,  and 
conveys  a  fair  roecimen  of  the  author's  manner,  we  shall  indulse 
oar  readers  with  a  copious  extract  from  this  part  of  his  disqai- 

BtiOD. 

"  Ib  die  first  place,  let  us  comider  who  are  they  who  at  all  titnea 
we  the  moat  likely  to  accept  At  ofers  of  covenanted  mce.  What 
said  oiv  bteaaad  Lord  ?  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  laboar,  and  are 
heavy  ladm,  and  I  will  give  you  vest.'  Christianity  offers  rest  to  the 
weary,  and  conadadon  to  the  hopeless.  Surely  it  is  not  wtmderiiil, 
if  sone  at  least  of  the  children  o£  wae  accept  the  profiered  mercy. 
Tet  SBch  CtsiatiaBs,  it  ia  obvtoas,  will  be  melancholy ;  for  religion, 

■  " See  Pascal'*  Tho^U*.  Thai  labliBC  writer  cowldcn  all  rcMleMBCMailte 
(fed  nf  our  degenerate  natare  dlMatiafted  with  itielf,  and  conpLaceot  •aliifaclloa 
«  erideacing  the  remaloi  of  our  ari|liul  perfection.  Indeed  It  may  bt  olxerved, 
niti*osll«d  imeb^pinen  Mow  contentmeBt  Implla  reyaM  |  aa 
«lBtkeprMsaliUiaof  tUnif.'' 
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thou^  undoubtedly  it  corrects,  does  by  no  means  destroy  our  fi 
The  widow  and  orphan,  the  childless  pwent  and  dutncted  boibaDd, 
will  fly  to  their  Saviour  for  reiuge:  and  they  shall  find  hin  to  be  a 
Saviour  indeed ;  '  a  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  -ftoni  tke 
tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  ffceat 
rock  ia  a  weary  land.'  But  they  still  remain  widowed  and  fathenen : 
the  parent  has  lost  the  child  of  his  expectation,  and  the  husband  the 
'  dehght  of  his  eyes.'  It  is  meet  they  should  mourn,  thou^  *  not  as 
without  hope.'  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  whether  to  common  obaencn 
they  will  not  appear  more  unhappy  aa  ihey  becmne  less  so.  When 
men  are  wretched  without  consolation,  they  are  apt  (particulai^ 
before  others),  to  make  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  rid  themsdres  of  their 
misery,  and  dash  into  tumultuous  gaiety,  or  victoua  indulgence,  to 
efiect  a  momentary  release  from  evils  they  are  unable  to  endure.  Sodi 
men  indeed  are  horrible  spectacles.  Like  a  lion  in  the  toils  of  the 
hunter,  they  chafe  and  roar,  and  struggle  only  to  exhaust  their  strength, 
and  entangle  themselves  more  desperately.  Yet  for  a  while  each 
efforts  may  give  an  appearance  of  vigour,  and  deceive  those  who  see 
not  the  loathsome  drees  which  subside  when  the  fermentation  is  over. 
Christianity  subdues  uiis  unnatural  violence,  and  soflens  the  sufferer 
into  patience.  It  not  only  teaches  him  that  resistance  against  the  dis- 
pensations of  Heaven  is  unlawful,  but  makes  him  feel  it  as  unwelcome 
and  unnecessary.  He  who  so  lately  bore  his  yoke  with  uneasiness  or 
passion,  and  knew  his  sorrows  only  as  wretchedness  for  the  preaent,  and 
aespair  for  the  future,  leama  tu  bow  cheerfully  under  his  burthen,  on 
trace  in  his  afflictions  the  hand  of  a  benign  Providence,  and,  entering 
in  hope  within  the  veil,  takes  up  his  cross  with  joy,  and  follows  the 
footsteps  of  his  Master.  Yet  it  is  possible,  that  to  worldly  spectators, 
this  placid  submissiveness  may  pass  only  for  increased  wretchedncM, 
,  and  Religion  is  thus  sometimes  discredited  by  the  very  bleaaii^  she 
communicates. 

"  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  at  least  that  unhoppiDeea 
will  probably  lead  us  to  embrace  Christianity  in  earnest.  But,  alas!  to 
careless  and  prejudiced  observers,  Christianity  and  unhappiness  thus 
,bi-'c6nie  associated,  and  a  collateral  e9«ct  is  mistaken  for  the  cauae. 
Calista  is  still  young  and  beautiful ;  her  disposition  was  naturally  gmtle 
and  sensible,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  parents  cherished  early  m  her 
bosom  tlie  habits  of  holiness.  When  Calistawasaboutsixteen,  she  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  fever,  which  long  threatened  her  life.  Under 
discipline  so  severe,  she  improved  daily  m  every  pious  affection,  and 
has  grown  to  a  height  in  grace  rarely  equalled  by  her  sister  sainta. 
She  is  now  four-and-twenty.  The  fever  1  have  just  mentioned,  thou^ 
it  did  not  prove  fatal,  hung  upon  her  for  many  months,  and  weakened 
a  constitution  which  never  was  robust.  Calista  is  at  times  dejected* 
for  her  spirits  are  not  strong,  and  the  world  is  full  of  trials.  Her 
friends  say,  she  is  too  religious ;  it  makes  her  melancholy.  She  says, 
I  am  melancholy  because  my  health  is  weak,  and  religion  is  my  only 
consolation.  Poor  Calista!  I  am  apt  to  think  she  is  right,  but  nobody 
believes  her. 

"  But  the  unhappy  are  by  do  means  the  wly  class  of  mortals  to 
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whom  it  U  probable  tliat  Christianity  will  seem  welcome.  llieTe  are 
'  pains-of  the  updenttMHK^  u  well  as  c^  the  heart.  Men  of  grave  and 
'ContemplBtive  tempws  cannot  long  remam  inaensible  to  the  darkness 
'  i^ch  Burrounda  them.  We  find  ourselves  dropped  (as  it  were)  wto  a 
theatre  of  wonders;  marvelloualj  formed,  and  marvellously  sustained; 
unknowing  whence  we  came,  or  whither  we  are  destined ;  ignorant  with 
all  our  capacities  for  knowledge,  and  miserable  with  all  our  powers  of 
enjoyment.  The  mind  which  sees  these  things  must  be  base  and 
riuggiah  indeed,  if  it  feels  no  anxiety  to  escape  nam  a  prison  where  it 
isBo'strait  kept  withoutiron  bars;'  and  to  ascert^n  the  reality,  or  at 
least  to  take  a  closer  view,  of  the  mighty  vision  which  is  sweeping  by 
na^  The  philosopher,  therefore  (I  use  the  word  in  its  proper  sense), 
looks  round  ibt  direction  to  his  inquiries.  Christianity  boldly  presents 
benelf,  ofering  a  solution  of  every  doubt,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  pro- 
fitable, fmd  promising  present  safety  with  future  illumination.  Surely 
it  (8  not  miraculous  that  a  wise  man  should  think  such  proposals  worth 
examining ;  nor,  if  he  examines,  is  it  strange  he  should  be  convinced. 
The  rest  foUows  in  order;  'he  becomes  mt  regular,  then  devouL' 
It  may  be  expected,  then,  that  a  contemplative  man  will  be  an  earnest 
-  Christian ;  nor  can  it  seem  wonderful,  if,  being  a  Christian,  he  still  con- 
tinues to  be  contemplative.  Gravity,  however,  with  the  gay  and 
tbouriitleu  passes  fw  gloom.  They  are  guilty  of  two  errors.  They 
miatue  serioumess  for  roelancholj  ;  and  Uiey  impute  that  seriousness, 
00  miscalled,  to  religion,  instead  of  constitution.  Even  good  rnen  of  ■ 
a  different  temper,  who  have  never  studied  human  nature,  often  adopt 
■tiie  muae  misconception.  Sophron  possesses  a  very  profound  under- 
ataxUng.  Happily  for  him  he  was  irregularly  educated,  or  his  power- 
'fid  mind  might  have  been  lost  in  dimects  and  prosody.  Being  left, 
bowerer,  to  discover  truth  for  himself,  he  became  early  accustomed  to 
reflection,  aitd  few  reflect  seriously  without  being  relieious.  He  is  so 
in  an  eminent  degree.  His  spirits  are  easy  andregular,  for  his  heart 
reats  in  hope:  he  can  review  the  past  without  remorse,  and  anticipate 
the  future  with  humble  hut  joyful  assurance.  Sophron's  manners  are 
rather  distant,  and  to  those  who  know  but  little  of  him,  seem  ungracious: 
his  habits  <^  thou^htfiilneBS  too  have  given  him  the  appearance  of  gra- 
-vity  and  abstraction.  Thus  it  happens  that  some  riho  are  slightly 
acqwuDted  with  him,  or  only  bear  of  him  by  report,  fancy  he  waula 
-cheeriidneaB ;  and  aa  he  is  known  to  be  very  religious,  Christianity  as 
oBiia]  bean  the  burthen. 

Ihtxe  is  yet  a  third  class  of  men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  to  be  ante- 
cedently probable  that  they  willat  some  period  of^their  youth  become 
zealously  attached  to  Cbristianity.  These  are  thev  who  possess  by 
nature  great  quickness  of  sensibihty  joined  with  ardent  imsfi nations. 
Such  men  have  strong  and  delicate  perceptions  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. '  The  grandeur  of  the  rewards  which  revelation  pramises,  and 
the  awfulness  of  the  punishments  it  denounces,  naturally  arrest  theit 
attention.  The  holiness  and  lovely  simplicity  of  the  character  of  Jesus, 
his  dignity,  his  tenderness,  and  his  sufferings,  have  charms  to  awake 
their  best  afibctions.  Such  men  too  are  early  disgusted  or  satiated 
with  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the  world.    Their  fancy  sketches  ahnost 
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intuUiTcly  an  image  of  pertectum.  of  which  Chriatianitr  tioat  p 
the  perfect  drftugnt.  Be^idea  which  they  have  generally  very  ii 
■pints  1  the  s«me  heart  which,  durias  the  hours  of  sociitl  festivity,  < 
&)ws  with  gaiety,  is  weighed  dawn  m  solitude  by  camfortless  dejecuoo. 
Their  disappointmeats  are  greater  than  those  erf  other  men;  for  tb^ 
over-calculate  the  value  of  every  object  they  pursue,  aa  well  a*  thesr 
chances  of  obtaining  it ;  and  thua,  whether  they  succeed  or  &il,  the^ 
are  itil)  deceived.  All  these  circumstancea  concur  to  invite  themto 
become  the  children  of  God,  to  '  cast  their  cares  on  him,'  farfgetl6ag 
and  despising  the  baubles  they  have  too  long  pureued.  Bat  the  change 
which  is  wrought  in  them  respects  rather  the  direction  than  the  vabire 
of  their  affections.  Christianity  indeed  will  gradually  teach  tbem  to 
controul  their  ardour,  to  regulate  their  emotions,  and  resist  all  excoH  «f 
feeling,  whether  n4ituroua  or  mournful ;  and  perhaps  at  last  infiiae  into 
their  bosoms  that  placid  cheerfulness,  which  seems  to  be  the  kind  and 
d^ee  of  happiness  best  suited  to  our  feeble  constitutionB.  But  this 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  Till  then,  much  of  their  ardour  or  tbeir 
BUiguineness  will  remain ;  they  will  be  at  one  moment  devat«d  into 
rapture,  and  at  another  depressed  with  melancholy.  Even  good  m^ 
oi  a  more  equable  temperament,  not  comprehending  the  causes  of  dieir 
occasional  dejection,  may  probably  suspect  that  rehgion,  whidi  so  m- 
denlly  influences  their  hearts,  amcls  also  tbeir  caeerfabtess;  wlnle 
their  less  seriotis  acquaintance  will  undoubtedly  lamoit  (accor^is  to 
the  mummery  of  worldly  lamentation)  that  such  noble  spirits  rfioaM  bo 
niinedbymethodism.  Eugenesisoneoftbose  beiji^  I  navedesci" 
who,  from  delicacy  of  oiganization,  feels  more  quickly  than. the 
mon  race  of  mortala ;  and  though  he  has  been  visited  by  no  gi ' 
afflictions,  a  variMy  of  circiunstances  have  hitherto  made  him 

acquainted  with  sorrow  than  delight.     Eugenes  was  early  insl 

in  the  beat  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  merciful  viaitatioiN  of 
Providence  have  ^adually  taught  him  their  real  value.  He  has  made 
DO  great  progress  m  religion,  yet  I  believe  he  is  sincere,  and  dreada  sin 
more  than  suffering;  but  he  has  delicate  health  and  very  unequd 
^rits.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  religion  is  to  him  occasioDaQy  a 
source  of  pain  aa  well  as  pleasure.  His  heart  at  tintes  seems  to  over- 
flow with  gladness,  but  in  other  moments  I  have  seen  hnn  dreadlnnf 
agitated.  His  friends  peveive  this,  and  express  tb^  fean  of  ha 
being  loo  religious.  But  in  truth  religioa  has  no  connectkm  with  Ui 
complaint;  it  is  only  the  field  in  wluch  his  natural  temper  dis^afS 
itself.  If  Eugenes  bad  fixed  hia  affections  on  any  other  object,  his 
apliiu  would  have  bera  liable  to  the  same  fiuctuation :  we  should  atifl 
luve  witnessed  in  him  the  same  returns  of  rapture  and  regret,  of  exiilla- 
tion  and  dejeGtic»r    (Vol.  ii.  p.  135--I41.) 

The  next  eaaay  is  on  the  "  Practical  character  of  Christ;"  and 
it  u  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  It  is  however,  impossible  for 
UB  to  enter  upon  any  minute  investigation  <^  the  merits  either  c£ 
this  or  of  those  by  which  it  is  succeeded :  we  must  be  content  witk 
saying  that  we  think  those  on  "  trust  in  God,"  on  "  q>iiritaal- 
mindednesa,"  and  on  "prayer,"  the  best,  and  that  qoite  of  them 
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mre  surpMaed  b;  any  popukr  snd  derotioiid  duqnintions  witib 
whidi  we  are  acquainted.  Their  main  fault  is,  we  think,  the 
wmt  of  srrangement  and  distinction  of  parts;  so  that  it  ts 
difBcoIt  to  collect  or  to  retain  the  matter  which  is  dispersed  over 
than.  That  excellences  are  very  numerous.  They  have  the 
traoaoendeot  merit  of  beine  warm  though  accurate  transcripts  of 
•Divine  original ;  they  are  besides  rational,  lender,  eloquent,  and 
OGCaaionally  sublime.  They  are  not  perhaps  much  calcuta^  to 
ooavioce  the  gainsayer ;  but  are  abuadaouy  calculated  to  touch 
the  oarelesa,  to  diioct  the  wanderins,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
ofiinioQ  and  sooduot,  to  humble  the  ramal  and  ostentatious  pro- 
fiwoi',  to  throw  round  religion  a  new  ^lendour  and  majesty,  to 
direct  the  miseraUe  to  the  true  sources  of  consolation.  Their 
eflect  upon  oursdves,  were  we  imbelierers,  would  be,  we  think,  to 
leave  as  ashamed  of  infidelity,  in  love  with  relif^ion,  and  assured 
that  he  who  would  be  extensively  useful,  or  habitually  happy, 
most  be  eminendy  good.  One  peculiar  feature  of  them  is  to  brar, 
as  it  were,  stamped  upon  everv  page  and  line  of  them,  the  exact 
impress  of  th^r  author:  had  we  never  seen  the  man  we  should 
have  known  him,  we  think,  from  any  one  of  his  essays;  be  ha3 
throvB  bis  very  soul  into  them;  he  has  poured  into  the  dead 
letter  the  life's  blood  of  his  own  feeliogB  and  experience;  he  has 
d^iped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart ;  he  plainly  has  verified  in  his 
own  person  the  principles  which  he  maintains,  and  "  is  himself 
the  great  sublime  ne  draws." 

But  we  muEt  here  abandtm  a  theme  upon  which  certain  tender 
and  radancholy  associations  and  reminiscences  have  perhaps 
already  detains  us  too  long.  Our  readers,  however,  have  little 
reason  to  apprdiend  similar  transgressions,  as  the  age  has  few 
such  young  men  to  lose.  Indeed  we  think  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  country  in  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Bowdlcr  and  of  Kirk 
White— whose  history  and  genius  not  a  little  resembled  that 
of  onr  Author — is  a  loss  of  a  very  peculiar  and  affecting  nature. 
Fkcmb  the  "  Bibtiotheca  Eruditonun  Praecoi^un  "  of  Kleforus,  or 
the  **  Enfims  Gelebr^  "  of  Baillet,  it  might  be  easy  to  select  in- 
stanees  of  eariy  talents  tar  more  astonishing  than  those  displayed 
W  eithar  of  these  dislinguiehcd  individuals;  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  in  any  age  to  find  men  combining  to  the  same  extent, 
talents,  indostry,  and  virtoe.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  individuals 
who  had  been  the  unripe  victims  of  their  own  ceesdess  toils 
and  atrumles  up  the  steeps  of  science  and  through  the  fields 
of  duty ;  out  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  examplei 
where  the  death  <^  any  iodividu^s  had  disappointa]  so  many 
hopes,  wmiw  so  many  boaoms,  and  left  so  large  a  gap  in  tM 
nuiks  of  genms  and  virtue.  But  we  hope  well  of  our  country; 
and  ^ongh  we  should  have  predicted  more  confidently  Ae  nM 
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of  other  disdnguisbed  men  on  the  national  hori2xm  had  tbcie 
survived,  because  we  always  observe  that  great  men  mnltijdy 
great  men  by  raising  the  standard  and  supplying  the  pattern  of 
greatness;  yet  we  think  that,  "though  oeaa,"  such  men  will 
"  speak  "  to  their  young  successors ;  and  that,  out  i^  their  ashe^ 
will  spring  up  those  who  will  soar  to  the  same  heights,  and  cod- 
fer  the  same  Donors  and  benefits  upon  a  gratcJiil  country.  It  is 
a  uiaxim  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  patriotism  '*iiot  to  despair 
.  of  the  republic;"  and  though  perhaps  the  preaent  is  a  momeitt, 
when,  as  far  ,as  the  young  are  concerned,  it  ia  difticult  to  keep 
alive  the  spark  of  hope,  it  is  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to  believe 
that  he  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  will,  in  the  tin- 
measureable  depths  of  his  compassion,  discoTer  some  sure  i&oedj 
for  all  our  disasters. 


'  Art,  V. — MandetiUe:  a  Tale  of  the  SevenieerUh  Century  ii 
England.  By  William  Godwin.  3  vols.  ISmo.  pp.  ICXH. 
Longman  and  Co.     London,  1817. 

AIr.  Goowin  has  produced  one  novel  of  no  common  interest; 
the  recollection  of  which  induced  us  to  look  forward  with  antid- 
pations  of  amusement  to  a  new  production  from  hb  pen.  Caleb 
Williams  can  never  be  read  without  leavuig  a  deep  impresdon 
behind  it:  and  what  is  no  slight  proof  of  talent  in  the  writer  is, 
that  this  powcrhil  effect  is  produced  with  scarcely  any  aid  from 
delineations  of  love.  He  discards  that  passion  which,  in  novels, 
seems  to  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  sovereign^:  he  has  no 
heroin^  and  no  enamoured  adorer :  the  materials  upon  which  he 
works  are  of  a  masculine  sort,  and  the  interest  wfaicn  he  ronsea  it 
of  a  sterner  character  than  a  tale  of  love  could  claim.  The  har- 
rowing emotions  of  Falkland,  arising  from  his  conscioasness  of 
the  enormity  with  which  he  is  stained,  the  miseries  of  Williams, 
fringing  ti^om  a  cause  which  at  once  strikes  the  fimcy  as  uncom- 
mon, and  confounds  the  judgment  as  insurmountable,  excite  a 
glowing  sympathy  in  the  reader,  and  occupyall  his  thoughts  with 
solicitude  for  the  (ate  of  the  two  suflerers.  The  eflect  is,  perhaps, 
heightened  by  the  mode  in  which  our  emotions  are  balanced 
agamst  each  other.  We  know  not  whether  to  side  with  Falkland 
or  with  Williams ;  for  we  almost  forget  the  crime  of  the  former 
in  the  noble  qualities  with  which  he  is  endowed ;  and  Williams, 
though  guiltless  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him,  loses  in  our 
afiecQoas  much  of  the  benem  offals  innoceDce,  from  the  unjusti- 
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fiable  conduct  which  he  punned  after  he  b^^  to  entertain  su»> 
picioDB  that  his  master  was  the  murderer  of  Tyrrell.  At  the 
«aine  time,  the  interest  of  the  story  is  maintained  oy  our  inability 
to  foresee  the  final  result,  or  to  gaeaa  by  what  means  it  is  to  be 
bronght  about.  Shall  Falkland  oe  convicted  as  a  murderer,  or 
must  Williams  perish  the  victim  of  a  false  accusation  F  We  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  the  tale  without  knowing  to  which  side 
tfaelnlance  is  ultimately  to  incline;  we  are  not  even  certain  in 
whose  &Tonr  our  wbhes  are :  we  fed  that  either  of  the  two  events 
must  awaken  our  commiseratioo. 

The  man  who  could  thus  call  forth  onr  sympathy,  and  hold  onr 
curiosity  in  anxious  suspense,  in  one  work  of  fiction,  might  hav^ 
been  e^iected  to  display  the  same  power  in  other  simitar  produiy 
tions.  Hehasmade  the  attempt  again  and  again.  St.  Leon,  Flee^■ 
wood,  and  MandevIUe,  have  successively  issued  from  his  pen :  but 
there  has  been  infused  into  them  no  portion  of  that  interest 
i^ich  hurries  us  impetuon^  on  from  the  beginning  of  Caldi 
Williams  to  the  catastrophe.  They  have  a  decent  share  of  thecom- 
moD-pIace  (tf  novels;  they  abound  in  vague,  and  often  unintelligible 
descriptions,  and  extravagant  sentiments ;  they  present  grossly  im- 
probaole  situations;  and  they  introduce  us  to  personages  who 
bear  too  little  resemblance  to  real  men  and  women  for  us  to  hava 
much  solicitude  about  their  &te,  or  much  fellow  feeling  with  their 
jam  and  pains.  We  have  sometimes  wondered  that  an  author) 
who  succeeded  so  welt  in  one  work  of  fiction,  should  have  fiuled 
in  every  other  effort  of  the  same  kind.  But  our  wonder  ceased 
wboi  we  cobsidered  more  closely  in  what  the  merit  of  Caleb 
Williams  consists.  The  excellence  of  that  tale  lies,  we  think, 
riiiefiy  in  the  genial  conception  of  its  plot.  An  highly  acocHu- 
pUshed  man  is  goaded  on  by  unfortunate  circumstances  to  the 
perpetration.of  the  blackest  crime:  an  innocent  person  is  exe- 
cuted for  the  deed,  while  the  true  criminal  maintains  his  place 
in  the  estimation  of  society:  one  of  his  dependants  becomes 
possessed  of  the  &tal  secret ;  and,  to  free  himself  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  individual  whom  that  secret  most  concerned,  attemf^ 
to  fly :  but  his  flight  must  not  be  permitted :  the  criminal  mxtat 
have  the  man  who  knows  bis  guilt  constantiy  within  his  power, 
and  under  his  eye  ,*  that  man's  character,  the  moment  he  attempts 
to  withdraw  from  controui,  must  be  blackened  in  general  estima- 
tion; nay,  it  will  be  still  better  security  if  his  lite  can  be  taken 
away ;  and  all  this  must  be  done  without  the  intervention  of 
violeocB—'hy  the  hand  c^the  law,  under  the  semblance  of  justice. 
It  was  a  lucky  moment  when  the  idea  of  such  a  plot  occurred  lo 
Mr.  Godwin's  mind :  though  no  great  shore  of  invention  ^oidd  bo 
exercised  in  contriving  the  details,  the  sentiments  and  stmsgles 
of  antagOQista  so  situated  could  scarcely  &il  to  take  tiist  hotd  ol^  our 
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flflactionsandaorcBrifwiy.  BntitisnotsarpriBiiictlMttbenitfaor, 
vhotud  succeeded  oncebjthefdicitTand  originality  of  die  osdiac 
of  bis  &ble,  diould  not  have  been  aided  a  second  time  by  the  oo- 
curraoce  of  an  eqoaDy  hapjn  hint.  Let  not  nord-writnv  tlunk 
that  we  degrade  tbeir  functicm  in  imagining  that  accident  jokj 
sometimes  contribote  to  the  exo^oioe  of  their  works.  We  sn  no 
more  of  their  occapatiavs,  than  what  is  indispotabfy  trot  of  tbe 
graver  and  more  importmit  puniiiu  of  philMi^hy ;  m  wfaick 
many  of  the  most  briiliant  dncomries  are  sdaiitled  to  hare  been 
owing  to  the  good  fortune,  as  much  as  to  the  penetettng  wagatdtj, 
of  ^e  individiHtls  who  first  hitjipoQ  tbtm. 

If  indeed  that  novd,  to  the  exceUsnce  <rf  the  [dm,  had  added 
equal  ^ccelleoce  in  the  execution  of  its  wenxtl  puts  t^en  sow- 
nrtely,  we  should  have  oondiKled  tt»t  tbe  raius  which  nsd 
tins  sDcceestiilly  displayed  its^  though  it  m^nt  ntit  in  its  fbtoR 
prodoctions  remain  always  at  the  same  levd^  wooM  for  tbe  most 
port  approach  near  to  it.  Tbisr  however,  ia  not  the  case  wlA 
Caleb  Williams:  on  the  contraiy,  the  detula  of  tbe  story  aie 
very  aukwardly  managed ;  no  extoisive  koowlec^  of  hamaB 
nature,  or  of  tne  manners  of  artificial  life,  can  be  traced  in  tbe 
iJEetching  of  its  scenes ;  and  little  sagaci^,  in  llie  lesecHis  which 
it  is  meant  to  oonvey.  While  no  one  of  the  nd^bonrbood  har- 
boured even  a  thought  to  Falkland's  di^Minour,  WiflianM,  who 
knew  nothing  but  what  was  known  to  all,  becomes  firmly  per- 
suaded of  his  master's  guUt.  Whence  does  his  conviction  arise, 
in  opposition  to  all  that  the  worid  bdi«ved,  in  opposition  to  d 
that  he  himself  knew  of  Falkland  ?  Afterwards  FaJUaod  confiiwtt 
the  bloody  deed  to  Williams :  why  does  he  confess  ?  why  in  par- 
ticular to  Wiltiams?  He  sees,  forsooth,  that  Williams  is  «m>' 
picious  and  inquisitive.  This  might  have  been  a  sofliciaif  reaaoa 
for  ranovis^  hjm  to  a  distance,  but  oMild  be  none  for  patti^ 
tbe  most  awiiil  cmfidence  in  a  man  who  had  already  twice  vio^ 
lated  his  duty  to  bis  bene&ctor.  Then  how  is  the  catastrophe 
brought  en?  Williams,  urged  by  denwr,  accoses  FalUand; 
is  confronted  with  him ;  repents,  at  the  sight  of  Falkland,  of  tbe 
step  which  he  has  just  taken ;  and  by  his  eloquenoe  draws  fbrdk 
a  confession  from  his  fierce  persecutor,  it  is  by  an  hanuiffn^ 
therefor^  that  the  final  resnlt  is  accomplished;  which  is  rattier 
too  sununary,  and  too  easy  a  mode,  <^  getting  rid  of  difficulties: 
To  these  specimens  of  the  imperfect  structure  of  tbe  story,  we 
must  add  tnat  most  of  the  actors  are  drawn  in  a  gross  an^  ck- 
i^erated  s^le;  and  that,  instead  of  pictures  of  ddicate  traits  of 
^araeter,  there  is  substituMd  a  coMtant  affiKtatiim,  borrowed  from 
Uie  French  school,  <^  tracing  tbe  woridnga  of  Ae  paarimis,  not  as 
iher  are  seen  operating  <hi  iudindiwli^  bat  as  tbe  lessons  (tf  me» 
tuinymal  theory  direct; 
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Tine  moral  delincHtoicies  of  the  work,  ebo,  are  &r  from 
incoiuiderable.  'WtUiamB  privHtel;  reads  letters  sddrened  t» 
aooth^,  and  breaks  open  bu  master'i  cabinet ;  and  because  he 
does  thi%  not  with  a  view  to  plunder,  but  from  an  headstrong 
curtosi^,  his  conduct  is  scarcdv  niokea  of  as  deserving 
blame.  On  one  occasitMi  the  rasder  is  introduced  to  a  Ksng 
of  thieres,  whom  be  leaves  with  the  impressioii  that  tbe  hasty 
leaaooings  of  a  generous  temper  on  the  aDMoalies  i^  civd 
socie^  mav  make  a  man  a  robber  without  any  essential  dinu- 
oution  of  his  virtue.  Reason  never  made  a  thief, — do,  not  even 
perverted  reastm,  though  it  may  sometimes  have  suj^lied  tbe 
anitly  with  palliations  suited  to  lull  coaacience  asleep;  and  were 
U  possible  for  a  man  to  argue  himself  into  disboDestj,  still  a  thief 
<tf  this  sort  is  as  bad  as  one  of.  the  vnlgar  itan^  But  the 
capital  sin  of  the  work  lies  in  the  constant  endeavour,  ev«y 
wnere  manifested  in  it,  to  enforce  npon  us  a  convictioi,  tiiat  tw 
code  (^  crinunal  jurisprudence  in  England  has  in  its  practical 
openiioa  no  vengeance  for  the  crimes  of  the  rich,  and  affiirda 
no  re&ge  or  protection  to  the  innocence  of  the  poor.  This  is 
tbe  general  impressioD  of  the  whole;  and  it  is  a  conclusion  wUcfa' 
is  morv  than  once  explicitly  avowed.  The  ^jsurdtty  of  snch 
notions  it  is  now  iupemoous  to  expose ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  rsmai^,  that  the  very  story  from  which  they  are  deduced 
mwht  have  fkntished  thor  refiitation.  WilKams  is  accused  of 
robbery  by  a  man  of  high  reputation;  be  is  proved  to  havn 
Ivokesi  open  his  masters  cabinet;  and  the  [uxiper^  alledged  to 
have  be»i  stolen  is  found  in  bis  chest.  On  these  gronods  be  is 
comonitted  for  trial }  he  endeavoora  to  escape ;  he  is  of  course 
omfined  with  increased  seveti^ ;  ke  effects  his  escape,  and  i» 
keoily  puiBued.  All  this  time  be  is  innoceot,  and  yet  is  per^ 
secnted  by  the  wrath  of  the  lairs.  Bat  whv  are  his  hardships  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  laws?  Innocent  thoi^  oe  be,  every  circuit 
tfaoce  which  meets  tlM  eye  of  his  fellow  mat  proves  him  eri- 
minaL  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  th^  an  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  deceitfiil  proob  fixes  upon  him  in  every  one'a 
opinion  tbe  guilt  of  a  capital  ofience.  Let  bim  blames  if  he 
choosy  tbe  imperfection  u  reastm,  which  is  unable  to  distingnisb 
virtue,  when  she  t^pean  with  tbe  outward  marks  of  vice :  but 
let  him  not  insinuate  or  assert  that  tbe  institutions  of  his 
country  are  fit  only  for  purposes  of  oppression,  becattse  they 
treated  as  a  criminal  one  who  was  on  tfrong  evidence  believed 
by  all  to  be  so. 

Til  ns  the  defects  in  Mr.  Godwin's  best  performance  were  of 
sudi  «  netore  that  we  might  count  with  certainty  u^n  their  fe. 
sppearance  in  his  subaequent  prodnctiois,  while  it  would  be  tod- 
mndi  to  expect  that  th^  would  be  again  connterbalaneed  by- 
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the  interest  and  originality  of  the  general  tenor  of  tbe  plot  lite 
excellences  ware  clearly  of  a  fugitive  and  URcertun  Iqnd;  the 
defects,  perniaDent  and  steady.  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that 
we  were  much  surprized  to  find  this  last  production  what  it  is. 
Though  the  most  elaborate,  it  is  the  dullest  of  all  Godwin's 
novels.  It  has  little  incident,  icarcely  any  plot,  no  catastnqa^. 
The  men  and  women  who  appear  in  it  are  kept  at  such  a 
distance  from  tbe  reader,  and  delineated  in  a  style  so  vaeoe 
and  indefinite,  that  we  know  nothing  of  them^  except  the  dam 
of  beings  to  which  they  belong.  Tlie  few  actors  who  are  brought 
near  to  us  are  little  else  than  personifications  of  distempfrra 
passions;  the  extravagant  ravings  of  ^ich  tbe  autlior  hit 
adorned  with  a  most  eorgeous  rob^  of  verbosi^. 

MandeviUe,  the  heir  oFan  ancient  and  opulent  EngUrii  liuaily, 
having  lost  both  his  parents  in  the  Irish  massacre,  is  educated 
bv  a  presbyterian  clersymui  in  the  lonely  mansion  of  his  unci^ 
whom  disappointed  love  had  thrown  into  incurable  apatbr.- 
Here  he  contracts  habits  of  deep  r^ection  and  gloomy  metU- 
tation,  which  are  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  strong  im- 
pressions whicli  the  errors,  as  well  as  the  truths,  of  his  instructof*! 
religious  creed  made  upon  bis  mind.  About  the  age  of  twelve^ 
he  IS  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  bis  instructor,  to 
Winchester  School.  Here  his  high  estitnationof  hisown  talents 
cannot  brook  that,  while  his  reserve  and  gloomy  abstraction  an- 
disregarded,  the  frank  gaiely  of  CHfibrd  should  lead  all  his 
school-fellows  in  its  train.  Clmbrd,  therefore,  becomes  the  ol^ect 
of  his  envy  and  hatred.  From  Winchester,  Mand^ville  repazn 
to  Oxford.  He  enters,  while  at  Oxford^  into  Penmddock's  plot 
for  subverting  Cromwell's  power,  and  has  reason  to  expect  the 
c^ce  of  secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enterprise. 
His  hopes  are  disappointed;  Clifford  is  nominated  secretary; 
uid  of  coarse  Mandeville's  hatred  bums  with  firesh  fiiry.  A 
groundless  report,  that  he  had  been  refused  the  situation  becsuw 
ne  was  suspected  of  having  been  sent  by  the  king's  en^niea  to 
join  Penruddock  as  a  spy,  reaches  bis  ears ;  and  a  temporary  fit 
of  insanity  is  the  consequence.  His  sister  Henrietta,  whose 
home  has  always  be^i  at  a  distance  from  him,  but  who  ia  tbe 
object  of  his  warmest  attachment,  discovers  the  disease  of  his 
soul,  and  attempts  to  e^ct  a  cure.  Her  endeavours,  thous^  at 
first  they  are  attended  with  seeming  success,  are  finally  fruitless. 
His  hatred  of  Clifford  becomes  the  only  soitiment  of  nis  nRture. 
The  death  of  his  uncle  leaves  him  master  of  an  immense  fortune 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  knavish  attorn^,  whose  dnpe  he  is 
at  the  same  time  that  he  sees  his  villainy.  He  ialls  into  an  by~ 
pochondriacal  state,  which  tbe  thought  of  Clifibrd  now  and  tbrai 
kindles  into  Iraizy.    His  disease  is  liuiher  exatpoated  by  iotel- 
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'  li^wce  of  a  mntoal  attachcaeot  which  had  long  subaiited  between 
bu  beloved  sister  and  the  object  of  his  detestatioD,  and  which  is 
now  likely  to  lead  to  their  union.  He  flies  to  Henrietta  to  ad- 
jure her  to  renounce  Cliflbrd :  she  would  have  sacrificed  bo^f 
to  her  brother's  peace :  but  the  frenzy,  which  he  displays  in  her 
presence,  convinces  her  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  not  restore 
ois  tranquillity.  She  conceives  thst  she  has  alreadv  lost  her 
brother;  why  should  she  add  to  that  calamity  the  loss  of  her 
lover  too?  iSoe  consents,  thra^ore,  to  become  ute  wife  of  Clifford. 
On  the  evenins  of  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  had  taken 
place,  MaodevTQe,  with  six  dragoons,  attonpts  to  cany  her  off  by 
force.  An  engaj^ement  ensues,  in  which,  instead  of  succeeding 
in  his  aim,  he  receives  from  Clifford  a  deep  gash  on  the  left  side 
of  the  fiice.  Well,  what  follows  ?  our  readers  will  be  ready  to 
ask.  We  cannot  tell ;  for  with  the  deep  gash  the  story  closes. 
The  termination,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  abrupt,  and  not 
very  dignified ;  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  originality.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  other  woi^  of  &ncy  in  which  all  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  the  adverse  parties  have  been  brought  to 
their  conclusion  with  so  little  trouble  to  the  author. 

Soch  is  the  ouUine  of  MandeviUe.  It  Is  not  easy  to  see  on 
idiat  ground  the  author  could  expect  that  it  should  please; 
smce  there  is  no  gradual  succession  of  events  to  keep  our 
rariottty  in  suspense ;  and  the  malignant  passions  of  MandeviUe 
repel,  rather  than  attract,  oor  sjrmpatby.  Mr.  Godwin  will  pef- 
hi^  say,  that,  to  relish  his  work,  we  must  not  peruse  it  with 
the  views  with  which  we  read  the  (rivolons  productions  of  the 
Minerva  press;  for  his  otgect  is  not  merdy  to  amuse,  but,  by  the 
development  of  the  course  of  human  affections,  to  communicate 
valuable  instmction.  We  reply,  that  a  novel  whidi  does  not 
amuse  is  a  bad  novel,  whatever  metaphysical  merits  it  maj 
possess ;  because  amusement  is  its  primary  purpose :  and,  secondly, 
that  no  us^ixl  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter can  be  derived  mm  such  a  work  as  MandeviUe  To  il- 
lostrate  the  progress  of  the  dispositions  and  sentiments  <^  human 
nature,  a  work  should  combine  two  requisites.  First,  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed  to  4^>a'ate  should  be  of  probable  occurrence : 
for  if  they  are  of  a  contrary  cast,  the  writer,  having  no  aid  frcaa 
observation,  must  delineate  from  preconceived  hypothesis,  and 
wiU  therefore  be  in  danger  of  exhibiting  un&itnfiil  pictures. 
Even  supposing  that  he  is  fortunate  enougn  not  to  deviate  from 
truth,  of  what  use  is  it  to  show  how  man  may  be  affected  bv  dr- 
cumatances  in  which  he  is  never  placed  ?  Secondly,  the  <u^k>- 
ntitma  which  are  formed  ought  to  De  such  as  we  recognize  in  the 
world  around  us.  Moral  pictures  ^ich  arc  like  nothing  existiag 
are  of  no  value :  they  impart  no  instruction,  no  delight,,  to  the 
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reader.  Now  Mr.  Godwin's  work  possesses  nettbcr  oftbese  tvo 
requisites;  Mandeville  is  quite  a  monster,  and  his  deformities  are 
produced  by  the  most  improbable  ciromnstances.  We  do  not 
inquire  whether  the  operation  assigned  to  these  circumstances  is 
what  might  fairly  be  expected  from  them,  because  such  an  ex- 
amination would  lead  us  into  a  field  of  yecy  vague  controversy, 
\Ve  shall  only  remark  in  general,  that  the  means  which  Mt. 
Godwin  employs  are  of^  not  well  fitted  to  produce  the  intended 
effect.  Henrietta,  for  example,  wishes  to  persuade  her  brother 
to  renounce  his  abhorrence  of  CUfibrd.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
persuasions  which  Mr.  Godwin — a  pcdilician,  a  phi]os(^>her, 
and  an  historian, — puts  into  her  mouth : 

"  '  And  why  should  not  he  be  loved  too  ?"  said  Henrietta. '  Nature  is 
love.  See  how  the  bending  branches  kiss  the  stream  i  Each  p<Hti<» 
of  nature  nourishes  its  neighbour  portion ;  and  hence  are  oerived 
health  and  vigour  and  harmony  to  all.  See  how  the  fawns  upoa 
yonder  hill  sport,  and  frisk,  and  gambol,  with  each  other !  They  Iiave 
no  reason  to  teach  them  this ;  but  they  derive  from  surer  instinct  the 
principle  of  mutual  ea'^ty  and  love.  And  shall  man,  the  lord  of  the 
creation,  be  less  tender  to  his  brother?'"  (Vol.  ii.  p,  161.) 

We  recollect  but  one  argument  which  deserves  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  this ;  we  mean  Anacreon's  argument  for  drinkiiu> 
"The  moon,"  says  theTeian  bard,  "drinks  the  sun;  the  sun  drinki 
the  sea ;  the  sea  drinks  the  earth ;  all  nature  is  ever  drinking : 
why  should  not  I  too  get  drunk?"  Unfortnnately,  however,  what 
charms  in  the  plaj'ful  gaiety  of  Anacreon's  verse  is  somewhat 
ridiculous  in  the  sober  reasoning  of  Mr.  Godwin's  prose.  At 
other  times  Henrietta  draws  her  arguments  from  topics  less  &i- 
Tolous,  but  more  pernicious.  '*  Consider,"  says  she,  "  wishing  to 
prove  that  Clifford  is  no  6t  object  of  hatred,  'that  man  is  nut 
a  machine!  he  is  just  what  his  nature  and  his  circumstanco 
have  made  him.  He  obeys  the  necesdties  which  he  cannot  resist. 
If  he  is  corrupt,  it  is  because  he  has  be^i  corrupted ;  if  he  is  ttn- 
amiable,  it  is  because  be  has  been  'mocked,and  spitefully  entreated, 
and  spit  upon.'"  (Vol.ii.p,  14S.)  We  do  not  mean  to  condescend 
to  reason  against  such  very  wicked  absiirdities :  it  is  sufficient  that 
we  warn  our  readers  that  the  book  contains  much  nonsense,  and 
nonsense  of  a  very  mischievous  kind. 

Besides  the  want  of  an  interesting  stoiy,  there  are  two  feulta  in 
tlita  performance  which  render  it  tedious.  In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
sists of  an  endless  repetition  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  one 
disgusting  individual.  It  is  not  what  Mandeville  does,  but  how 
Mandeville  feels,  ^at  is  in  every  successive  page  obtruded  upon  us. 
Were  these  feelings  expressed  with  die  utmost  vivacity  di  truth 
and  nature,  the  sameness  would  tire ;  what,  then,  must  be  the 
effect  when  they  are  coldly  described  ?  The  description  of  passion 
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nrast  always  be  dull,  because  it  must  alwajs  be  indefinite.  Pas- 
sion ouffht  to  be  tr&nsfiiacd  into  the  heart  of  the  read er^  not  patnit- 
ed  to  nis  imagination.  What  pleasure,  then,  can  there  De  in 
reading  paragraph  after  paragraph  filled  with  wordy  delineations 
of  hateful,  di^roportioned  emotions,  which  make  no  impression 
upon  our  scniaiDility,  and  leave  no  clear  conceptions  on  the  under- 
standing? Secondly,  Mr.  Godwin  is  every  where  prone  to  the 
most  extravagant  exaggeration.  MandevilJe'a  uncle  is  sunk  in 
apathy:  this  apathy  does  not  merely  cut  him  off  from  the  active 
purEuita  of  life;  it  is  so  extreme,  tnat  even  the  utterance  or  the 
nearing  of  a  few  words  exceeds  his  strength.  Mandeville  must 
be  brought  up  amid  melancholy  scenery,  because  such  an  aspect 
of  ciOernal  nature  is,  accoraing  to  Mr.  Godwin's  notions, 
&Toarable  to  the  cliaracter  with  which  bix  hero  is  to  be  invested. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  gloominess  of  a  common  kind  that  will  satisfy 
him.  The  mansion  is  lonely  and  ruinous:  it  is  surrounded 
almost  completely  by  the  sea:  no  sound  is  heard  within  it  but 
the  murmuring  of  the  waves ;  without,  a  wild  heath  expands 
helbre  the  eye;  no  village,  no  church,  scarcely  a  single  uut,  is 
within  sight.  Surely  we  have  now  desolation  sulficient  for  all 
reasonable  purposes.  Not  so:  Mr.  Godwin  must  odd  a  finishing 
circumstance :  "  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  we  were  involved  in 
thick  fogs  and  mists,  to  such  a  degree  as  oflen  to  render  the 
use  of  candles  necessary  even  at  noon-day."  (Vol.  i.  p.  ,50.)  We 
wish  the  tt^wgraphy  hod  been  given  with  suflScicnt  exactness  to 
enable  us  to  find  out  this  place  Iq  England,  where  Kir  a  great  part 
of  the  year  it  is  so  oflen  necessary  to  use  candles  at  noon-day. 
We  shall  give  only  one  instance  more  of  absurd  exaggeration: 
at  Oxford  Mandeville  contracts  an  intimacy  with  a  young  man 
named  Lisle,  of  a  temper  somewhat  congenial  with  hu  own  mi- 
saathropical  dispositions.  Let  us  hear  how  the  amiable  pair 
ipaad  their  evenuigs : 

"  Sometimes  we  would  sit  silent  together  for  hours,  like  what  I  have 
heard  of  a  Quaker's  meeting ;  and  then,  suddenly  seized  with  that  pas- 
Hon  for  change  which  \»  never  utterly  extinguished  in  the  human  mmd, 
would  cry  out  as  by  mutual.  iiBf)u]se,  'Come,  now  let  us  curse  a  little!' 
hi  the  art  of  curaiug  we  were  certainly  no  ordinary  proficients ;  and  if 
an  indifferent  person  could  have  heard  us,  he  would  probably  have  been 
coosiderabty  struck,  with  the  solemnity,  the  fervour,  the  eloquence,  the 
richness  of  style  and  imagination,  with  which  we  discharged  the  func- 
tioD.  The  fulminations  of  Lisle  were  directed  against  Cromwell,  his 
and  abettors,  against  Bradshaw  and  the  regicides,  and  against 


object  of  my  comminatians  were  the  1 
the  Jeniits,  and  all  those  who,  from  the  twelfUi  century  downwards, 
had  devoted  the  tefonneri,  and  the  preachers  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Christ,  to  miwaacre  aad  the  flames.  My  companion  recited,  with  all 
i2  , 
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the  tscred  enMioiu  of  revenge,  the  oiaaucre  of  Sir  Chtrle>  ZjucmibI 
Sir  George  Lttle ;  while  I|  with  equal  agitation  of  feature  ud  Bab, 
commemorated  the  laat  fetal  di^  of  my  ftthsr  and  mv  mother,  and 
swore  to  avenge  their  catastnqihe  upon  everr  the  bumbleat  adherat 
of  the  Cathohc  religion  that  shoulo  ever  &U  within  the  qihere  otmj 
power.  M^hile  we  were  that  engaged,  we  seemed  to  ourtelvea  to  be 
^charmog  an  in^fpenaable  duty ;  and  our  eyes  sparkled,  and  OUT  hMffti 
■tt^nea  a  higher  o^ree  of  complacency,  in  proportion  u  we  thnt 
proceeded,  to  *  unpack  our  hearts  widi  curses.'  Lisle,  however,  I 
must  with  contrition  confai,  was  rniidi  my  R^rior  on  these  oocaaions: 
not  in  feeling;  bat  he  was  hi  tut  d  m  a  miptuiag  degree  with  cofMoos- 
ness  of  qieecb,  in  iriiich  fecnl^  I  wa»  deficient.  So  that  we  woe 
aometlunK  like  Queen  Ma^iret,  and  the  mMfaer  of  At  two  youw 
princea,  m  the pUy  of  Richard  d>e  "ntiid:  iriien  d>e  fost  had  poured 
forth  her  iiHfHiiT''i"c  and  heart-withering  execralioiiB,  the  tkber  ooaU 
only  say, 

Tbon^  fiut  more  cause,  yet  much  less  speech  to  curae, 
Ahidn  in  me :  I  say  Amen  to  her. 
In  dds  respect,  however,  the  coBaparison  &iled.    If  die  torrent  of 
hia  cunea  was  louder  andniorefbsnung,aunecertaialy  did  Dot  cone 
bdiiod  them  in  hittemess.**    (Voi.iLp.6S— 7k.> 

A  comkal  pkttve  this  of  mliontfircfy  T  Two  yotmg  men  nt 
tocatber  ia  aiWee  for  hoon:  <m  ■  sodden  the  one  says  to  the 
otber,  **■  CotMy  tet  us  cane  a  little :"  and  forthwith  the  gome  of 
curung  bcigms  right  morily. 

We  nav«  still  another  ground  t^^aaatiriactkHi  with  this  work. 
Moodeville  is  an  historical  aovel.  The  intermixture  c^  fictitioas 
perscms  and  incidoits  with  the  actors  and  evaits  o^  authentic 
tngtory  is  at  least  a  ddicate  ifnotaquestionaUe  mode  of  writiiig. 
Truth  can  nev«r  be  a  sainer  by  such  on  union,  nor  is  it  often 
that  fictioD  con  be  made  more  attractive  by  iL  It  is  occom- 
poaied  with  the'  disadvantage  of  tending  to  confound  real  and 
imaginary  evoits  in  the  mind  of  the  reu^,  while  the  labow  ti 
imposed  upon  the  author  of  careAiUr  accommodating  hia  inven- 
li<HU  to  the  platfbna  c^  fact  on  which  be  has  chosen  to  bnild. 
Mr.  Godwin,  we  think,  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  blending 
historjr  with  bis  tale.  The  time  of  the  action  is  hud  betweoi  the 
Irish  insurrection,  at  the  b^i^inning  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  n- 
storation  <rf  Charles  11.  &veral  of  the  personages  who  were 
conspicuous  durins  this  period  are  apeakw*  (we  do  not  say 
actors)  in  the  novel;  and  narratives  of  some  real  transactions  are 
introduced  into  it.  Bat  the  historical  port  and  the  Bctitiom  have 
no  close  coDoection  with  each  other :  the  tale  does  not  illustrate 
the  manners  of  the  age,  nor  are  the  events  of  the  age  intimatdy 
interwoven  with  the  substance  of  the  tale.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  historical  passages  appear  as  awkward  appendages  to  the 
performance  rather  tb^  as  conetitaent  porta  m  it    The  tot' 
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ktty  yagOf  &r  example^  ore  occupied  iridi  a  descrmtion  of  the 
«tate  of  Ireland  in  IS40,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
(ubsequent  pages  of  the  book.  Bot  MaiK^ville,  who  was  then  an 
infant,  lost  nis  parents  ia  the  Irish  maasacre:  therefore  the  uaa- 
giiuitioD  of  the  reader  is  to  be  filled,  at  tiie  (^ning  of  the  booli^ 
with  sceota  and  characters  which  do  not  appear  before  him  again. 
Were  the  whole  of  this  expunged,  the  story  would  lose  nothing, 
though  the  book  would  be  deprived  of  its  be«-written  chmter. 

Not  only  ia  the  biitorksl  part  of  Manderille  deficient  in  coo- 
DexioQ  witk  the  fiibtdsDs  iaddents^  it  is  likewise  too  often  de- 
ficient in  Bocuracy.  "Strafford,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  **  was  put  to 
death  by  the  highest  court  of  judicature."  This  is  not  true. 
Strafibrd  was  tned  before  the  highest  court  of  judicature ;  but 
after  a  trial  of  (we  think)  eighteen  days^his  accusers  despaired  of 
being  able  to  convict  him.  A  bill  of  attainder,  thomtre,  was 
introduced  by  the  Commons,  passed  by  the  Peers,  and  afterwards 
received  the  royal  aesent  It  was  upon  this  bill  Straffivd  was  put 
to  death.  The  evidence  against  him  was  such,  that  no  court  of 
jodBcatore  could  have  pronovKed  that  nobleman  gail^<  We 
coofosi  it  doea  not  surpriae  us  that  an  auAor,  who  errs  in  so 
notorioiu  a  ttaiuaclion,  sbovld  say  of  the  gorflmment  of  Charles  I. 
**  that  the  E^lish  had  long  demised  the  asked  and  unvarnished 
de^Krtinn  that  had  been  attempted  over  them."  Whatever  dif- 
faeace  of  -opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
diat  mdbrtmMe  prince,  no  man  who  understands  the  meaning  of 
word%  and  has  any  acquaintasioe  witli  the  transactions  that  led  to 
&e  ca*il  vmt,  coJA  dream  of  describing  Charles's  gavemmen^ 
«rai  m  its  want  aapect,  as  <*  a  naked  and  unvamiined  despot- 
im."  The  aUttsiooi  to  the  cnstuns  and  institutions  of  the  period 
are  fortonately  fow  in  ntwiber :  we  sav  fortunately,  for  the  few 
that  do  occur  are  not  very  ranarkable  for  uieir  accuracy. 
"  Have  yoa  never  heard  that  the  king  is  always  consulted  upcHi 
it  fihe  marriage  of  an  hor),  and  that,  if  you  were  left  without  a 
Nier,  he  would  be  vonr  guardian,  and  could  give  you  in  mar- 
liue  to  whomsoever  ne  pleaaed,  withowt  your  having  the  smallest 
vraoe  in  the  matter?"  (VoL  i.  p.  66.)  The  king  never  had  this 
prerogadve :  the  ward  could  always  r^ie  the  match,  which  the 
gMsman  by  chivalry,  whether  king  or  not,  proposed  to  him : 
me  <ml^  penal^  of  the  refiual  was,  that  it  entitled  the  piardian 
to  die  m^  vajne  of  the  marriage.  Hie  latter  part  of  the  story 
tarns  Dpon  the  appointment,  in  me  uncle's  will,  of  an  attorney  to 
be  gaaidian  4if  Mandeville  and  his  sister :  such  an  appointment 
wia  imposdUe  at  that  time;  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  restora- 
tion that  a  ^lardiaa  cauld  be  appointed  bv  will,  except  in  the 
caaeofg^rlsnnder  sixteen  yean  et  age;  aa^  eren  at  the  presoit 
wtmtnt,  the  pwniiuaiop  by  an  node  wonld  be  nngatoiy ;  for  die 
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statute  gives  the  power  to  none  but  the  father.  At  the  Tcry  end 
of  the  book,  all  the  different  parties  are  brought  to  London  hy  as 
attempt  of  some  of  Henrietta's  friends  to  dqirive  the  attorney  of 
his  situation  by  a  suit  in  Chancery.  Mr.  Godwin  is  here  per- 
fectly consistenL  He  annuls,  by  impossible  means,  the  power  of 
ftguardian,  whom  he  had  appointed  by  means  equally  impossible. 
Inou^h  Chancery  has  now  jurisdiction  over  infants,  it  could  have 
no  such  jurisdiction  till  the  fruits  of  the  feudal  tenures  were 
abolished  in  the  reij^  of  Charles  II. ;  and  a  very  learned  lawyer, 
Mr.  Hargrave^  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  till  long  after  Hat 
event  that  the  Chancellor  acquired  this  branch  of  authority. 
We  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  sentiments  of  a  past  age  can  be 
well  delineated  by  a  writer  who  is  60  very  liberal  in  transferriiig 
to  it  the  institutions  of  the  present  day.  Some  of  bis  nolioiis  we 
cannot  understand  by  a  reference  to  ehher  the  old  or  the  new 
state  of  things.  Mandeville's  grandfather,  for  instance,  wishing 
to  dq>riTe  his  eldest  son  of  the  estates  which  were  intailed  nptm 
him,  endeavours  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the  younger  son ; 
but  the  refusal  of  this  concurrence  baffles  the  old  man's  purpofe. 
Now,  how  the  ctHicurrence  of  the  younger  son  could  eiable  the 
possessor  of  the  property  to  destroy  an  entail,  by  which  the  estates 
were  to  go  to  the  eldest  son,  is  to  us  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

A  still  heavier  charge  against  this  novel  is,  that  there  are  parts 
of  it  which  betray  the  want,  not  merely  of  correct  taste,  but  of 
proper  moral  feeling.  We  allude  to  the  strange  use  which  is 
made  in  it  of  the  language  of  Scripture.  Hie  words  of  the  in- 
q>ired  writers  are  applira  without  scruple  to  topics  with  which 
a  well  regulated  mind  would  never  think  of  connecting  then. 
It  is  in  this  consecrated  language  that  the  emotions  of  Clifibrd 
at  his  first  meeting  with  Henrietta  are  described.  To  express 
the  confidence  which  Maodeville  reposed  in  his  sister,  the  words 
of  Moses  and  the  Psalmist  are  employed.  When  he  imparts 
to  her  his  wrath  at  hearing  of  her  intended  union  with  Chfford, 
no  terms  will  serve  but  such  as  are  borrowed  from  the  sacred 
penman:  even  where  the  very  words  of  Scripture  are  not  quoted, 
we  are  often  offended  by  irreverent  allusions  to  the  most  awfitl 
subjects.  "  I  never  mentioned  Cliffinrd :  his  name  was  to  me 
like  the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jews,  which 
tbey never  pronounced,  but  substituted  in  its  room  thatof  Adooai, 
the  Lord."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  7G.)  "  Clifford  was  *e  great  luminary 
of  the  sphere  in  whicli  I  lived.  Eveir  one  admired  him ;  enry 
one  hung  upon  hb  accents.  He  bewitched  all  that  knew  him 
by  the  nobleness  and  gallantry  of  his  spirit.  He  charmed,  with- 
out a  purpose  to  charm ;  the  walk  of  lus  soul  was  free,  and  un- 
constrained, and  jp-acelul;  his  best  impulses  expressed  tfamK 
selves  with  such  tranquillity,  and  so  widioat  an  enbrt,  that  yaa 
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wondared  in  what  their  happiness  consisted.  It  is  like  what  we 
hear  described  of  the  betugni^  of  the  Deity,  that  diffuses  life 
fmd  enloyment  eveiy  where,  and  produces  the  astonishing 
miracles  uiat  even  the  very  angels  desire  to  look  into  and  under- 
stand, in  perfect  repose,  and  is  as  one  in  doing  eTciy  thing  that 
does  nothing."  (Vol.  i.  p.  303.)  What  a  rage  for  comparisons 
mast  the  man  have,  who  can  compare  to  the  Author  and  Uuler 
of  nature,  a  being  foT^ned  out  of  the  dust — a  being  who  even 
"  io  honour  hath  no  understanding,  but  is  compared  unto  the 
beasts  tliat  periah."  We  cannot  M  sure  that  Mr.  Godwin  bad 
any  imprcmer  purposes  in  such  quotations  and  allusions.  But 
bw)  the  allusions  and  the  quotations  are  oSensive  in  the  extreme. 

The  s^le  is  very  elaborate;  and  tfaowh  It  might  pass  without 
much  blame  in  a  work  recommended  bv  its  matter,  does  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  merit  to  compensate  for  tne  abaence  of  other  excel- 
lences in  the  work.  It  is  deformed  by  affectation.  "  Not  one 
disobedimt  muscle  shall  exprcea  the  fedings  I  vnderpois." 
There  is  without  doubt  no  reason  why  underpass  should  not  be  a 
word  as  well  as  underso ;  but  underpass,  if  English  at  all,  is  at  least 
very  uncommon  English,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  preferred  to  the 
word  in  general  use.  Mr.  Godwin  seems  to  have  a  particular 
&ncy  for  enriching  our  language  by  forming  our  nouns  into  ad- 
jectives and  verbs.  He  talks  of  the  "  unpassivcness  with  whidi 
pell  dowers  her  votaries," — of  "  the  talented  pupils  of  Winchester 
School, — •"ofRichardIII.as"byhisbirthn«gAwiareiitoathrone." 
We  cannot  discover  in  these  barbarisms  any  pre-eminence 
over  the  common  forms  of  expression  for  which  they  are  substi- 
tuted. We  know  they  may  be  defended  by  the  example  of  Lord 
Byron,  who  scruples  not  to  sing  of  "  space  bosoming  a  star,"  and 
of  "a  brow  wherein  i»  glassed  serenity  of  soul."  But  such  inno- 
vations, as  they  are  neither  graceful  nor  necessary,  will  require  a 
higher  authority  to  justii^  them  than  that  of  Lord  Byron. 

Mr.  Godwin  B  stj^e  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
quali^  of  the  metaphors  which  sparkle  in  it.  We  shall  adduce 
A  few  examples  to  show,  that  in  this  respect  it  has  a  richness  and 
(plendour  peculiar  to  itself.  To  illustrate  a  remark  on  the 
human  mind,  he  adds,  "  The  colours  under  which  things  are  seen 
by  us  are  not  in  the  things  themselves,  but  derive  their  Drightness 
or  their  dcadneae  from  the  eye  of  him  that  looks  upon  them." 
(VtA.  ii.  p.  144.)  This  is  a  new  discovery  in  optics, — that  colours 
derive  their  brightness  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  "A  friend 
is  like  time,  the  master  ofus  all,  or  like  boundless  space:"  (P.  flT.) 
averypretW  riddle  for  the  amusement  of  boarding  schools!  How 
is  a  uieud  like  time  or  space  ?  Few  of  our  readers  would  find  it 
out;  let  them,  therdbre,  near  Mr.  Godwin:  "be  removes  us  to  a 
distance  from  the  object  which  we  see  fidsely  and  distorted,  only 
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because  we  are  too  oear  it"  Many  mil  not  imdentaud  tU; 
those  who  do  will  at  the  some  ttme  see  that  the  compariaon  is  In 
itself  absurd,  and  proceeds  opon  a  sumontion  which  is  not  trm. 
In  another  passage  •  wotuu  is  mentKnied,  "  whose  ereiy  wmd 
was  ft  ^rk  detached  firom  the  stor^onse  of  wisdom," — where 
•parks  and  storriicHises  are  brought  nearer  to  one  anothCT  dnn 
iHiidence  oould  justify.  "  It  was  the  torment  of  the  reflex  act  of 
the  soul  mating  into  iudf,  that  iumished  the  apaik  that  lighted  vf 
inyflaiDe."  lliis  s^letrf* composition,  has, we  believe,  two  hmiks: 
some  call  it  fine  wrilii^,  ana  some  c^  it  nonsense. 

We  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  ^wlogice  to  our  readwB  fi» 
the  length  «  our  remarks  upon  this  performance.  If  DonJi 
were  in  themsdves  contemptiUe  exertions  of  genius,  which 
they  ate  not,  they  would  still  derhre  importance  from  dieir 
extoisive  dnnilation.  Besides,  Mr.  Godwin  is  an  author  of  no 
iDConstderaUe  r^mtatioo ;  he  has  still  a  train  of  admirers ;  what- 
ever production  issues  from  his  pen  will  be  read  I7  many,  and 
ther^ure  ought  not  to  be  ligfaUy  passed  over  in  a  lit^my  jounuL 


Art.  VL—Itlastratims  {chiefly  Geographiail)  of  the  Expeditim 
of  CyruSy  Jrun  Sardis  to  BaLyloma  ,•  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Tat 
ThiMsand  Greeks  from  thence  to  Trebisonde  and  Lydta.  IFith 
an  A^fpendix,  containing  an  Enquiry  into  the  best  method  of  Im- 
proving the  Geograpajf  of  tfie  Anabasis,  ftc,  explained  liy 
Maps.  By  James  lUainel,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.,  &c.  &c.  4to. 
G.  and  W.  NicoL     London,  1816. 

X  UB  great  merit  of  Major  B.ainel'B  woHc  on  the  geogrsphv  tS 
Herodotus  is  universally  acknowledged.  Many  of  our  readen 
will  recollect  the  flatteriog  eulogy  which  Gibboo  pronounces  on 
D'Anvill^  as  the  guide  who  hadconducted  him  over  ccsitinests 
,  without  ever  leadmg  him  astray.  Yet  the  geografdier  thus  psr 
negyrized  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  judge,  mu  becm  detected  by 
B^nel  in  errors  neither  lew  nor  inconsiderable.  The  aocuia^ 
with  which  particular  positions  are  assigned  in  the  "  Geogr^ib- 
cal  System  of  Herodotus  "  constitutes  but  a  secondary  part  of  its 
merits ;  for  many  of  the  disquisitions  which  it  contains  may  cEaiin, 
not  merely  the  praise  due  to  minute  correctness  of  investigation, 
but  the  higher  honours  which  ori^nal  and  extensive  views  we 
alone  entitled  to  demand.  The  comparison  of  the  notions  of 
antiqui^  concerning  Scythia,  with  the  actual  limits  of  the  regiom 
to  Wnicn  that  appellation  was  given ;  —the  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent lerds  of  Asia  i— the  proofi  that  the  apex  of  the  Delta  has 
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been  gmlu^y  deKending  to  a  lower  point  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
mq>lanatiMi  <£  the  causes  oftbat  duiDf^;— the  details  req>ecttng 
the  canals  which,  at  different  times,  were  conducted  irom  the 
Mile  to  the  Red  Rea; — the  ioqoiry  into  the  extent  of  Hanno's 
voyage  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  into  the  supposed 
circumiiavigation  of  that  coninentby  the  ancients  in  ships,  wlucfa, 
setting  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  returned  by  the  Mediteranean, 
and  the  asastance  or  hindrance  •which  such  an  attempt  would 
me^  with  from  the  winds  and  currcntB  of  the  Indian  and  Atlan- 
tic oceans : — all  these  discuasitHu  are  coiducted  in  so  niasterlv  a 
Bianner,  as  to  awaken  in  the  reader  an  interest  which  no  otner 
iphical  wA.  excites,  and  to  give  the  book,  where  they  ate 
found,  a  clum  to  the  frequent  and  attentive  peru^  of 
all  who  take,  or  pretend  to  take,  any  delight  in  ancient  litera- 

If  the  work  which  Major  Rennel  hae  now  given  to  the  public 
is  not  equally  interesting  with  his  former  production,  the  dif^- 
«nc8  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dissijnilanty  of  their  respective 
sulbiec:ts.  He  is  now  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  track. 
As  he  mnst  follow  die  motions  of  an  army,  much  of  his  labour  is 
occnpiad  in  ascertwning  particular  positions.  The  greater  same> 
uesB  and  minuteness  oThis  tfieme,  therefore,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
render  his  reasonings  more  &tiguing,  while  his  conclusions  have 
leas  to  gratify  the  imagination,  than  when  he  was  wandering 
witii  the  Father  of  History  over  every  r^on  of  the  globe  that 
was  known  to  ancient  Greece.  Yet  the  talents,  which  we  admire 
in  die  illustrations  of  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  may  be 
plainly  traced  in  the  Xllustrations  ot  the  Expedition  and  Retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand.  We  here  behold  the  same  extensive 
learoing  collecting  materials  from  qoarters  widely  remote ;  the 
same  mmnte  observation  discovering  circumstances  of  importance 
where  a  comnxm  eye  sees  only  common  things ;  the  same  com- 
prehetisive  ingenuity  employed  in  bringing  facts  apparently  in- 
sulated into  conqiaruons  from  which  valuame  truth  is  ultimatdy 
dieited.  A  still  rarer  excellence,  of  which  this  writer  may  boast, 
is  his  freedom  from  that  undue  influence  which  the  authori^  of 
ineoeding  gecfpn^ers  sometimes  possesses.  Ancient  maps  ex- 
hibit to  us  a  vast  variety  (tf  places,  the  sites  of  which  appear  to 
be  accurately  determined,  though  in  &ct  they  are  frequently  aa- 
ogned  upon  very  vague  conjecture.  There  is  nothing  to  enable 
ns-to  ditfingnish  between  positions  that  are  ascertains,  and  po- 
■tions  that  are  only  guessed  at :  we  believe  that  to  be  fixed  oe- 
ycnd  dispute  which  is  m  troth  altogether  undetermined  ■  and  are 
leatfy  to  pcHDt  out  the  exact  situation  of  places,  without  stopping 
to-wei^h  the  evidence  on  whidi  their  designation  depends.  It  is 
BM  wmin  our  departmait  to  go  through  the  long  series  of  im- 
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ftuUiorized  positions  which  have  been  transmitted  witlioot  exa> 
mination,  from  each  race  of  ffeogr^hers  to  their  successors.  W« 
are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  no  such  unsifting  creduli^  can 
be  allt^ged  against  Major  Rennel.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  seek, 
to  iind,  aud  to  scrutinize  proofii,  he  takes  no  site  for  granted. 
The  data  upon  which  he  proceeds,  in  fixing  each  position,  are 
given:  and  if  these  are  not  always  completely  satisloctory,  they 
at  least  afford  approximations  to  the  truth  for  the  present,  and 
means  of  correction  for  the  future.  Other  ge«^p^hers  have 
written  to  illustrate  their  maps :  R^inell  ootutnicts  Lis  maps  to 
illustrate  his  memoirs.  Had  he  wrought  only  upon  old  mate- 
rials,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  be  womd  have  corrected  may 
current  mistakes :  but  to  increase  the  value  of  his  work,  the  so- 
periorit^  of  his  talents  has  fortunately  been  aided  by  mndi 
practical  and  recent  information  derived  from  Niebuhr,  JSullivao, 
M.  De  Beaucbamp,  and  Captain  Beaufort. 

From  the  nature  of  a  wonc  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
such  an  abstract  of  it  as  will  enable  a  reader  to  estimate  its 
merit :  but  as  the  price  of  the  work  may  probably  render  it  dif- 
ficult of  access  to  many  who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  disquisitions  which  it  contains,  we  shall  briefly  follow 
the  writer  over  the  principal  positions  throi^h  which  he  traoet 
the  march  of  the  Greeks. 

Cyrus,  setting  out  from  Sardis,  and  crossing  the  ridge  c£ 
Messo^s,  and  the  Mseander,  passed  by  Colosaee  to  CeleeoK; 
iiom  wiiich,  after  a  delay  of  thirty  days,  he  proceeded  in  four 
marches  to  the  forum  of  the  Ceramians.  Pococke  has  placed 
Cela^nee  at  the  present  Ashkly  or  Ishakli;  a  position  to  which 
Reimel  objects  on  very  satisfactory  grountk.  For  Ashkly  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  geographical  authorities  by  which  the  site 
«f  Celsense  must  be  determmed:  and  in  particular,  Cebense 
stood  on  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Meander,  fi:om  all  of  wbid) 
Ashkly  is  at  a  considerable  distance.  Py  Rennel,  Celaenn  is 
placed  twenty  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Ashkly,  at  Sandukly,  where 
ruins  are  known  to  eidet,  though  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
described  by  any  European  traveller.  The  forum  of  the  Cera- 
mians he  supposes  to  be  Cutahiah,  the  Cotyseum  of  the  Roauuu^ 
nearly  due  north  from  Celsens.  Now  in  this  part  of  the  route 
two  aifficulties  occur,  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
seen  removed.  First,  why  did  not  Cyrus  take  the  <urect  road  to 
Celtente,  keeping  to  the  north  of  Metsc^s  ?  The  passage  of  that 
mountainous  ri&e  seems  to  our  ignorance  to  be  an  unnecessary 
deviation  from  the  line  of  his  march.  Secondly,  the  forum  of 
the  Ceramians  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  Iconium  (tbrouf^ 
which  the  army  is  afterwards  to  pass)  than  Catenae.  To  what 
purpose  then  were  the  four  marches  from  Celeenaa  to  the  fomm 
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of  the  Ceramians?  Major  Rennel  supposes  that  thi^  vere made 
for  the  sake  of  collecting  provisions.  But  the  explanation  is 
&r  from  being  satisfactory.  No  hint  Is  given  by  the  historian  of 
any  departure  from  the  straight  road  with  such  an  intent.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  track,  into  which  they  deviated, 
abounded  more  in  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  direct  route 
from  Celeeme  to  Iconium.  Stores  micht  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably were  collected,  beftwe  the  expedition  set  out.  Or,  if  thia 
important  care  had  been  overlooked,  in  a  friendly  and  populous 
district,  the  deficiency  coakl  easily  have  been  supplied  without 
circuitous  movements  on  the  part  of  the  troops.  These  two 
detours,  therefore,  which  Cyras  makes  in  the  banning  of  his 
march,  remain  to  be  accounted  for. 

IVom  the  forum  of  the  Ceramians,  Cyrus  advanced  by  the 
plain  of  Caystnis,  Thymbrium,  and  Tyriseum,  to  Iconium,  and 
thence  to  the  Ciliclan  pass.  From  Tyriseum  to  Iconium  is  said 
ly  Xenophon  to  be  twenty  parasangs ;  which,  according  to  the 
scale  adopted  in  the  work  betbre  us,  are  equal  to  about  forty-three 
geographical  miles  of  direct  measurement.  But  Major  Kennel 
asadrts  that  the  distance  is  overrated;  and  endeavours  to  support 
his  assertion  by  a  proof,  which  perhaps  borders  upon  hypercriticiJ 
htraiuity,  though  it  displays  the  activity  of  the  writer's  mind  in 
brmging  remote  collateral  circumstances  to  bear  upon  the  topic 
immediately  before  him.  He  shows  that  Laodiccn  was  aiier- 
vards  built  at  the  distance  of  nine  hours'  travelling,  or  twenty 
geographical  miles  N,  W.  from  Iconium:  and  according  to  the 
Theodosian  tables,  Philomelium  was  twenty  geographical  miles 
from  Laodicea  in  the  route  to  Synnada.  Philomelium,  therefore^ 
lav  forty  geographical  miles  from  Iconium,  and  in  the  very  line 
of  Cyrus's  march.  But  Strabo,  in  tracing  a  route  from  Ephesus 
lo  the  Euphrates  at  Tomisa,  places  Tyrlarium  (undoubtedly  th« 
tame  with  Tyriseum)  between  Philomelium  and  Iconium ;  and 
as  Philomelium  was  only  forty  geographical  miles  from  Iconium* 
the  distance  brtween  Tyrifeum  and  Iconium  must  have  been 
stilt  leas.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  the  inference :  yet  we 
ftre  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  conclusion  is  more  peremptory 
than  the  premises  warrant  May  not  Philomelium  have  been 
brther  from  Iconium  than  the  strictness  of  Major  Rennel's 
cak»Uation  allows  ?  Is  it  quite  clear  that  the  route  from  the  one  of 
these  towns  to  the  other  led  through  both  Tyrieum  and  Laodi- 
cea? In  reasonings  which  involve  a  multitude  of  circumstances^ 
opecialiy  when  Hiplted  to  minute  top^^reqihical  disquisitioni, 
■nd  to  toe  detomination  of  very  short  distances,  there  must  be 
»  moch  vagueness,  that  we  can  never,  without  relactwice,  admit 
them  in  <^ppon6.oa  to  the  express  authority  o£  a  writer  tike 
Xtnophon. 
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Tlie  descriiAion  of  the  physical  geognqihy  of  the  c<nmttf 
thronsh  which  tbia  part  rf  Cyrua's  march  lay  is  givra  with  coo* 
uderwle  el^aace  of  style,  and  with  a  precision  whidi  endila 
the  &ncy  to  form  to  itsdf  a  very  distioct  map  of  the  districts 
that  are  moitioned. 

"  Id  order  to  understand  the  general  nature  of  the  tract  into  whidi 
Cyrus  had  now  entered,  contiguous  to  the  northern  side  of  die  r^on 
of  Mount  Taurus,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  there  are  several  paraDd 
ridgeii  and  aoine  of  these  my  lof^,  connected  with  the  gretfer  cfaan 
of  Taurus,  on  the  side  next  to  Phrysia  and  C(a>pad»cia.  Tbese  tlN 
aocieota  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  as  memneis  of  Taunw. 

"  The  «{wces  included  between  these  secmtdary  rid^  and  tht 
principal  one,  may  be  considered  as  elevated  valleys }  an  intermediaH 
step  between  the  nigh  level  of  Taurus,  and  the  conunon  level  of  the 
ioterior  of  Asia  Minor,  Some  of  them  are  of  extent  sufficient  to  fonn 
large  provinces;  and  contain  lakes  salt  as  well  as  fresh,  formed  of  the 
waters  frma  the  adjacent  heights,  but  pent  up  by  the  uiferior  ridges> 

**  BMrnning  from  the  westward,  the  first  of  diese  valteys  induded  tlit 
originafcountry  of  Isauria,  noted  fbr  the  extrene  roughness  and  slieu^ih 
of  Its  natural  defences,  situated  in  thereeessea  of  ifasurroundfaigbarTMr 
of  mountains.  A  second  valley,  but  of  a  nature  perftctly  acocwih*^ 
contains  tbejustmentioDed  country  ofPlirygiaParoriis.  It  is  huasrliflrt 
and  well  watered ;  in  position  parallel  to  aoda^JMent  to  IsanriR  oa  Ai 
North,  but  a  step  lower  in  point  of  level.  Here  too  the  waters  an  sll 
pent  up  by  a  ridge,  which  is  the  second  from  the  main  ridge  of  Tanr«t 
Isauria  lymg  between. 

"  The  third  valley,  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  fiirmer,  induded 
the  country  of  Lycaonia,    more  resembling  Phrygla  Parorias  tfaaa 


Isauria,  being  composed  generally  of  large  plains,  subject 
tioDs,  aHhough  a  part  of  its  waters  escaped  northwards,  ti 


to  form  the 


western  branch  of  the  Halys.  A  fourth  valley,  slitl  gomg 
is  that  of  Tyana,  bordering  on  the  CEtician  Taurns,  and  containing 
the  famous  pass  denominated  occasionally  irom  Tyana,  but  nK>re  cooh 
monly  named  the  Pass  of  CiUcio,  from  the  drcaostMice  of  the  great 
militarv  road  leading  through  it  into  Cilicia. 

"  These  are  the  valleys  which  form  the  seiies,  QimaA  wUdi  the 
route  of  Cyrus  lay :  and  immediately  on  the  east  of  T^ant,  bat  bo- 
yond  the  line  of  his  route,  conunencea  the  very  famous,  rich,  and  exte- 
sive  valley  of  Cataonta,  anciently  celebrated  for  its  coolainliig  the 
temple  of  Comana  of  Cappadocia,  whose  site  is  now  recognized  la 
Bostan." 

To  this  accurate  and  ^in  spite  of  some  verbal  inelegancies) 
pleasiD^  account  of  a  region  so  often  mentioned  in  the  remaint 
of  classical  antiquity,  we  wish  that  our  limits  wonld  allow  as  to 
add  the  very  interesting  detaib  into  whidi  onr  author  cntcn 
with  respect  to  the  passes  of  Cilicia.  The  general  remit  of  his 
investigations  is,  that  these  passes  are  in  number  four.  The 
first  is  that  through  which  both  Cyrus  and  Aleuader  arc  aaid 
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to  have  mardied,  and  leads  from  Tjaaa  over  Mount  Taunu 
into  Cilkia.  This  defile  is  eauly  (^sdngui^ud  firom  that  by 
which  MenoQ  e»corted  the  Cilleian  Qoeen,  and  which  is  now 
called  the  Pass  of  Gitilek :  for  going  by  Tyans,  you  eater 
Cilicis  Bevmt^-fire  miles  north  of  Tareua ;  by  GiuleK,  twenty- 
five  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Tarsns.  At  the  former  pass  yoa  are 
awyiKJing  Taurus ;  at  the  latter,  you  are  descending,  iiaving 
traTelledior  tweuty-five  hoHn,  Immediately  before  you  arrive  at  it^ 
over  rough  and  mouatainous  ridgea.  The  narrow  plain  formed 
by  the  approached  Amanos  to  the  sea,  and  dosed,  in  Xenophon's 
tune,  bv  a  doidik  wall,  constitates  the  second  pass.  The  asceat 
flf  the  nilh^  which  drat  up  this  plain  at  a  short  distance  towards 
the  sMith,  is  the  pass  sposen  of  oy  Arrian.  The  third  or  lower 
Mas  was  utnatea  at  the  southern  termination  of  Anuuius :  the 
fbutth,  or  upper,  commenced  a  little  to  the  south  of  Issus,  which 
has  beea  reiooved  bv  Bennel  from  the  western  side  of  the  gulf, 
where  D*Aiiville  haa  placed  it,  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Oseler. 
Thrice  leading  paruy  over  and  partly  through  Amanus,  it 
apeia  into  the  valley  throufj^  which  the  Pinarus  flows.  But  foa 
more  foU  information  respecting  these  defiles,  so  celebrated  in 
aodeiDt  history,  we  nnst  refer  our  readers  to  the  woi^  now 
Mbfeus. 

SVom  haufl  Cyros  proceeds  bv  Myriandus  to  the  river  Obalus, 
ud  thence  to  the  fowntains  of  me  river  Dsradax :  the  next  three 
marches  bring  him  to  Thapsacus,  where  he  crosses  the  £u- 
{Arstes,  and  dler  nine  marches  along  its  left  bank,  arrives  at  the 
place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Cinaboras  or  Araxes.  Now 
nere  a  difficulty  occurs.  The  whole  series  of  marches  ^reea 
with  the  groimd,  but  not.  the  detail  of  them.  For  if  C^rua 
crossed  the  Eophiatte  three  marches  below  the  source  of  the 
Dsradax  or  the  present  fountain  of  Fay,  (and  we  know  it  to  be 
fordable  th«e)  he  crossed  it  at  a  point  tar  above  the  situation  of 
lliapaacnB. — LF  on  the  other  hand  he  forded  it  at  Thapsacus, 
k  is  impossiUe  to  find  ^pace  for  the  nine  marches  to  the  con- 
Saenoe  of  the  Araxes  and  Euphrates.  We  must,  therefore, 
mse  either  that  be  did  not  cross  at  Thapsacus,  or  that 
lophon  has  transposed  the  distances  from  Daradax  to  Thap- 
■acoB,  and  from  Thapsacus  to  the  Araxes;  making  the  former 
dire6  marches  instead  of  nine,  and  tiie  latter  nine  instead  of 
ibsse.  That  the  Greeks  did  not  ford  the  river  at  Thapsacus,  we 
can  aoarcdy  imagine;  ance  Xenqihon  informs  us  that  they 
^lent  five  days  in  that  city.  We  have,  therefore,  little  hestta- 
Qoo  in  bdieving  that  the  order  of  the  marches  has  been 
toan^Kwed. 

Five  mandies  from  the  Araxes  through  a  flat  desert,  and 
ihirteca  tbtoagha  hilly  desert,  which,  according  to  the  account 
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of  modem  travellers,  appears  to  termioate  about  twen^  g^OBJ*" 
plilcai  miles  below  Hit,  brou^^t  the  army  to  Pyls-  Here  srane 
aifficulty  occun  as  to  the  position  of  Carmande,  which  in 
Larcher's  opinion  was  o[vposite  to  PyliE.  But  Larcher's  trans- 
lation, which  describes  Carmande  as  being  "  vis  a  vis  du  lien 
desert  ou  campoient  les  troupes,"  is  altogether  unjustifiable. 
Xenophon  says  merely  that  tney  saw  Carmande  "  xara  tw; 
iftlfMif  ToifMui  in  the  marches  through  the  desert  country."  Such 
a  phrase  cannot  mean  "  at  the  end  of  the  marches  through  the 
desert  country;"  and  therefore  Major  Rennel  probably  does 
not  err  much  when  he  places  Carmande  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hit.  Whether  he  be  right  in  st^posing  the  treason  ti 
Orontes  to  have  been  discovered  between  Carmande  and  I^lae, 
is  more  doubtful.  There  are  several  reasons  which  incline  us  to 
believe  that  this  event  was  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  army 
at  IrVUe.  Fiitit,  the  cavalry,  whom  Orontes  proposed  to  parsue, 
had  been  burning  the  forage  and  destroying  whatever  else  was 
useful  J  u  circumstance  which  does  not  accord  well  with  the 
desert  nature  of  the  country  above  VyXx,  Secondly,  the  thirteen 
marches  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  the  armv  at  PyUe  are 
St  the  rate  of  neany  seven  paivsangs  per  day :  but  this  rat^ 
which  exceeds  the  usual  lei^[th  of  a  cay's  march  by  four  or  five 
miles,  must  become  still  greats,  if  we  suppose  the  treachery  of 
Orontes,  and  the  delay  necessarily  occauooed  by  it,  to  have  oc- 
curred during  one  of  them.  Thirdly,  Xenopbon  gives  nine^ 
three  as  the  aggr^ate  number  of  the  marches  from  Enhesus  to 
the  field  of  batue :  but  in  tlic  detail,  counting  from  Sardis,  whidi 
is  twenty-one  parasangs  from  Ephesus,  we  reckon  only  ^bty>^ 
marches.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  deficiency  of  at  least 
three  marches  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  narrative :  and  there 
is  no  portion  of  it,  to  wnich  this  deficiency  can  be  referred  with 
so  much  plausibility,  as  to  the  account  of  their  marches  ftnia 

Pyl«. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Pyls,  Xenophon  mentions 
six  marches  through  the  plain  of  Babylon,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  encountered  the  troops  of  the  Persian  monarch.  From  the 
detail  of  these  marches,  Major  Rennel  places  the  field  of  Cunaxa 
a  little  way  below  Feluja,  the  present  port  of  Bagdad,  about 
forty-five  geograpliical  miles  from  the  ancient  Babylon.  Afto' 
the  battle  the  Greeks  retreated  to  their  camp,  &om  which  they 
made  two  marches  in  a  northerly  direction,  inclining  somewhat  to 
the  east,  the  first  of  six  parasAngs,  and  the  second,  probdaly 
much  shorter,  as  it  was  only  to  some  villages,  where  they  wished 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions.  From  the  villages  proceeding 
now  in  a  south-easterly  course,  they  reached  the  wall  of  Media  in 
three  marches ;  and  on  the  fifth,  arrive  ox  iSittace.    'Urns  the 
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pontiira  of  Sittace  is  determined.  But  from  Sittace  the  Gredu 
nude  four  marchei  to  Ch>is  near  the  river  Physcus ;  and  eleven 
more  to  the  greater  Zao.  Sittace  therefore  must  be  fifteen 
marches  from  the  confluence  of  the  greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris: 
fiAeen  marchea  arc  equal  to  159  geographical  miles,  whidi, 
measured  in  a  direct  line,  will  place  Sittace  about  eleven  miles 
below  Bagdad,  oearlj  opposite  to  the  embouchure  of  the  greater 
Deallah.  This  situation  does  not  differ  by  two  miles  Irom  that 
which  would  be  assigned  by  a  calculation  of  the  mardies  from 
the  fidd  of  Cunaxa,  So  close  a  coincidence  between  the  results 
obtained  by  two  independent  processes  is  a  very  aadsfectory  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  author's  conclusions. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  M^or  Kennel  has  certainly  done 
atore  than  all  who  have  gone  before  him,  to  illustrate  the  narra- 
tive of  Xeoophon.  Thou^  he  had  no  materials  to  assist  him, 
bat  such  as  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  every  body,  and  bad 
been  carefullv  sifted  by  D'Anville  and  Vincent,  yet  he  has  found 
deamess  ana  truth  where  his  two  great  predecessors  entangled 
themselves  in  a  maze  of  perplexi^.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
hove  any  better  means  oi  exhibitmg  the  originality  and  impor- 
tance of  Kennel's  disquisitions,  than  by  comparing  them  with 
what  Vincent,  following  lyAnville,  conceives  to  have  been  the 
route  of  the  Greek  army  from  the  field  c^  batde  to  Sittace.  Cu- 
nua  he  places  near  Hit,  not  leas  than  seven^  geogTiq}hical  miles 
from  its  true  site.  He  supposes  that  on  the  day  after  the  battle, 
they  proceeded  along  the  Euphrates  down  towards  Babylon, 
tbouflh  the  curvature  of  the  river  made  their  course  northerly. 
Qa  (he  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days,  they  still  kept 
iJose  to  the  river,  ull  they  reached  the  Mraian  wall.  Having 
passed  it,  they  now  left  the  £u|^ratcfl  in  their  rear,  and  in  two 
days  marched  sirught  across  the  Isthmus  to  Sittace,  nliicb  is 
placed  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Bagdad.  What  a  mnl- 
litude  of  blunders  are  accumulated  in  this  short  series  of  geogra- 
phical arrangements.  Neither  Cunaxa  nor  Sittace  can  occupy 
the  positions  assigned  to  them ;  there  is  no  such  curvature  in  tne 
Eaporates,  as  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  compelled  the 
Oieeka  to  make  one  march  northward :  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Greeks  should  have  been  deterred  from  leaving  the  river  by 
tha  fear  of  being  unable  to  obtain  a  suj^ly  of  water,  since  the^ 
were  in  a  district  intersected  by  numerous  canals:  and  it  is 
<pite  incoocavable  that  they  should  ever  have  thought  of  re- 
treating, by  proceeding  down  the  Euphrates  towards  Babylon. 
Vet,  bUnd  to  all  the  incoherencies  of  his  scheme,  Vincent 
Maintains,  that  the  possihility  of  any  mistake  in  the  positions  a^ 
^Wwd  by  D'Anville  can  be  founaed  only  upon  an  ass^tton  of 
Aawphon,  that  the  field  of  battle  was  above  three  hundred  miles 
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from  BabylcMi.  lyAnTille^  bowever,  hw  erred  sroBdi^,  aul  it 
tbe  B&me  time  Xawpbon's  aesertioa  is  ikr  remote  n\»i  tbe  tm& 
Dr.  Vincent  obviouelv  stupected  ita  wcur*!^-,  "  becuue  Xaio- 

EImhi  did  not  march  me'idiole  extent: "  but  that  be  dwrnld  coh 
Bve  suqiected,  is  wonderlitl ;  for  a  vnj  sl^t  iirqiiwntance  »iu 
the  actual  grai;raphy  of  Mesc^tamis  mif^  have  tauht  Inn 


Uiat,  even  u  Cunaxa  were  near  the  modem  Hit,  it  coi^l  notbe 
more  than  ninety^five  or  nine^-«ix  geografihical  miles  of  daect 
itfrmn  Babylon. 


The  di£Sciilt7,  l^  wluch  Ramel  aeemB  to  bsav  faovL  moit  pa- 
plexed  in  this  |»rt  of  his  subject,  n^iards  the  pMili^«£  0^ 
Assuming  Sittace  and  tbe  oonflux  of  the  ereater  ZikMlfa  Ae 
Tigris  as  fixed  points,  thenteofOpisshonldof  course  be  kaaiK 


ever,  he  bad  consulted  TaTemier,  his  difficulty  would  liaie  | 
vanished.  For  that  traveller,  in  sailing  down  tlie  Tigris,  &an 
Mosul  to  Bagdad,  passed  tw  the  mouths  i^  three  rivov.  lie 
first  and  second  are  oevuid  ooobt  the  greater  and  lessor  Zsb: 
tbe  third,  which  he  calls  the  Odtune^  is  probaUy  the  Physeu  of 
the  Gredcs.  Tavemier  passed  its  anboudiiae  tm  the  twai^- 
third  of  Februuy,  and  arrived  at  Bagdad  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  twenty-fifth :  on  the  intervening  day  saxne  dcjay  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  much  msrchaodise  fiwn  tne  boat,  fiv 
the  purpose  of  bang  privatdy  introduced  into  Bagdad,  without 
the  payment  of  the  customary  imposts.  Making  aUowance  foi 
this,  and  comparing  the  interval  that  dapsed  moo.  his  paswig 
the  mouth  of  the  Odoine  to  bis  anival  at  Bagdad,  with  the  dis- 
tances given  by  Xenophon,  we  shall  find  the  agreenent  betwca 
them  to  be  very  satisnctwy.  According  to  tbe  Greek  historian, 
Opis  was  twenty  parasangs,  or  about  forty-two  gewrsphicsl 
miles  of -direct  measnranent  6xnn  Sittace;  consequent,  aboet 
thirty-one  &om  Bagdad.  This  distance  is  neariy  what  we  sboukt 
suppose  to  be  the  voyage  of  a  day  and  a  halif  to  TaTemiof^s 

Srty ;  forming  our  estimate  upon  the  rate  of  their  progress  froii 
OBul  to  the  fesser  Zab,  and  deducting  a  few  hours  for.tbe  psf- 
tial  interruption  of  their  course  on  the  twen^-fourth.  To  |uiHe 
that  there  really  is  a  river  on  the  position  assigoed  bv  XenopbDe 
to  the  Physcus,  Dr.  Vincent  hoe  also  quoted  Ives,  wno,  st  about 
three  days'  journey  from  Bagdad,  crowed  a  stream  c^Jed  C3i3m 
Harpsic^  which  according  to  him  &Ua  into  the  Tigris,  but  which* 
if  we  believe  Niebuhr,  joins  tbe  Deallab.  Tbe  authori^  of  so 
accurate  an  observer  as  Niebuhr  may  lead  many  to  suspect  that 
Ives,  who  trarelkd  at  some  distance  item,  the  Ti^s,  may  have 
But  with  which  ever  of  the  two  die  error  reat^ 
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itis  (^little  <i(hiseqii^nce,'  for  Tateriiier  conld  be  under  no  inise^i^ 
pt^msion  with  reject  to  t>i«  Odoine  i  and  the  Oddine  m  pfe^ 
dady  vhere  we  woiud  hate  looked  for  the  Physcus. 

At  the  greater  Zeb  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  assam^  a  De# 
Bipect;  rot  H  was  there  that  their  leaders  were  treacherously 
murdered,  and  that  Uiey  beheld  theniselTes  at  a  vast  distitnce 
frcun  any  friendly  dlatricf^  snrrounded  by  namerods  enemies,  and 
beftft  of  thoee  in  whom  tfk^  had  lleen  accustoBled  to  confided 
PVom  the  Zab  they  made  fifteen  marches  to  a  point,  aboot  elerai 
nuin  Kbove  Je2irah  ebn  (^nai*,  where  &e  Cardachl&n  moun- 
toiiM,  closiitf  upon  Ae  rivw,  fendeted  it  imposdble  for  them  to 
proceed  fertber  along  its  banks.  Thdr  grfeat  obje«  was  to  erort 
the  Tigris,  bat  th^  do  Hot  seem  to  bare  bMti  aware  tbat  it  wa4 
Ibrdable  at  a  short  oistance  aborethe  site  of  the  tknoient  Ninett^. 
Ibe  ground  passed  over  in  this  patt  of  thdt  Tfmtk,  haa  been 
Tery  minntely  de*cribed  by  some  modem  travdlers,  whose  topc^• 
gitohical  observationB  have  enabled  out  geocrftpber  to  assign  ihn 
pontioD  of  some  of  the  places  referred  to  by  Xent^hon,  wiUl 
more  precision  than  had  been  done  prcTiOu9ly< 

FWira  die  point  where  they  left  the  Tigris  behind  thcm^  the 
Greeks  proceeded  throilgh  the  country  of  the  Carduchiana,  by  a 
niley  which  trarerses  that  r^on,  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
Id  tbe  Centrites,  which  is  proved  to  be  the  river  of  Bcdlis.  The 
ascent  into  this  rugged  tract  Was  the  business  of  nearly  a  whole 
day;  the  descent  ^om  it  Into  AmieniB  did  not  excmd  six  or 
leven  stadia :  the  inference  is  obvious,  that  Armenia  most  be  on  a 
mDch  higher  level  than  Mesopotamia.  According  to  Xenophon, 
theanny  was  employed  seven  days  in  marching  through  the  terri- 
tety  of  the  Cu^chians :  but  Major  Rennet  suppotses  that  they 
marched  only  five  day^  and  hailed  the  remaining  two.  His  reasoa 
ti,  that  from  their  last  position  on  the  Tigris  to  the  Centrites  is  only 
twcn^r^^ight  geograpnical  miles  direct,  which  is  b^  no  means 
nfictoit  space  for  seven  marches.  But  surely  it  is  somewhat 
hazimloiis  to  a[^ly  common  rules  to  the  prt^;ress  of  troops 
throDgh  a  regiMi  like  that  of  the  CarduchianB:  tor,  to  say 
nodiing  c^  the  time  spent  in  fighting,  what  is  six  miles  npon  tlte 
map  may  be  more  than  twelve  upon  the  road,  where  there  is  a 
constant  miccession  of  mountaim  to  climb  and  to  descend. 

From  the  Centrites,  the  Greeks  made  thirteen  marches  to  thcr 
K^diratea.  In  this  time,  according  to  Diodorus,  they  passed 
droagb  the  country  of  the  Cbaoi.  Now  the  Ei^hrates,  rising  a 
littte  to  the  west  ot  Bayard,  and  flowing  for  more  than  a  hmi* 
dred  miles  along  a  valley,  formed  by  two  parallel  ridges  of  fha 
BMuituiM  (rf  Ala,  is  saia  by  Niebuor  and  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phtn,  to  enter  aftsrwards  the  district  of  Kbanooa  or  Kuiis. 
J^or  Renoel,  suf^oahig  tlie  district  of  Khaooos  to  be  tlie  mbm 
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with  the  Chaoi  of  Diodonis,  places  th«  point  where  the  tes 
thousand  crosBcd  the  Euphrates  a  degree  and  a  half  westward  of 
the  position  ass^ed  by  D'Anville  and  Larcha*.  The  utmoit 
that  can  be  said  m  &Tour  of  this  coDJecturc  is,  (bat,  if  there  ii 
little  evidence  for  it,  there  is  not  much  agunst  it.  The  resegi- 
blance  between  the  names  is  too  slight  a  basis  for  any  coDcliuioo 
to  rest  upon :  and  the  circumstance,  that  Niebuhr  met  with  some 
villages  m  a  position  which  may  be  supposed  to  agree  with  tbesi- 
tuation  of  thoee  in  which  the  Greeks  rcireshed  themselves,  three 
marches  before  they  reached  the  Euphrates,  though  ietsnd 
by  Major  Rennel  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  istoovggoe 
to  be  of  any  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Xenopbon  poeitiTeJ; 
asserts*  that  the  sources  of  tJie  river  were  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  point  where  they  crossed  it  Can  we  suppose  no  great 
distance  to  mean  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles?  The 
historian  Bpecifiea  that  the  three  marches,  previous  to  their  arrinl 
at  the  Eupnratea,  were  throuah  a  desert  country.  Ma^r  Reniwl 
has  not  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  in  determming  tboi 
line  of  march,  though  it  obviously  may  be  of  great  uae. 
,  Upon  the  seventh  march  from  the  Euphrates,  and  when  they 
were  about  thirty-eix  ffeogr^hical  miles  east  of  Erzenim,  titej 
were  deserted  by  a  guide  whom  they  had  carried  off  from  some 
village  through  which  they  had  passed.  After  this  desertion, 
■even  other  marches,  of  five  porasangs  each,  brought  than  to 
the  Phasis,  The  Phaiis  of  Xenophon  is  undoubtedly  the  Anxa, 
which,  in  6owing  through  the  district  of  Passin,  might  according 
to  the  custom  ot  the  East,  derive  from  the  r^on  a  local  up- 
pellation  distinct  from  its  general  name.  But  as  the  groond 
t^  no  means  affords  room  for  these  seven  marches  of  five 
parasangs  each.  Major  Rennel  sapposee  the  text  in  the  ori- 
ginal to  have  been  corrupted.  Perniqw  the  supposition  is  u 
unnecessary  as  it  is  arbitrary.  The  pass^^  is  as  follon: 
*'  Mrr«  TMfa  ima  ratiMtf  nrogtifhwav  am  *irr>  vtmaeeffai  ni;  iifUjOf, 
vo^  Tw  ftviv  TOTavMv  w%K  «;  v\d^Mini."  f  All  the  translators  t^ 
present  these  marches  as  having  beep  made  to  the  Phasis,  But 
why  shoidd  we  not  believe  that  they  were  made  along  it?  TWt 
«ix^  TO*  favn  may  mean  "  along  the  Phasis  "  is  undeniable,  b 
the  Anabasis,  page  S09,  we  have  nrAnv  n.iu^  iin  itofa  rp  7^*— 
they  sailed  two  mya  along  the  coast.  And  at  page  317,  "  He 
marched — xc^a  iat^tcrreo — atonjr  the  sea.  The  words  of  the  nar- 
rative, therefore,  admit  of  the  interpretaUon,  that  the  Greeb 
made  these  marches  along  the  river;  and  a  reason  may  easily  be 
imagined  for  their  having  done  so.     Led  into  error  by  the  name, 
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tiiev  prcA»blyooiicdve(]  that  they  were  inion  the  Colchian  PhasM, 
ana  in  their  peiplexity  might  think  that  by  conforming  ^eir 
iwwresa  to  iu  course,  they  would  inevitably  approach  the  shore 
of  the  Enxinei  till,  finding  that  it  made  no  curvature  towards 
the  north,  they  were  reluctandy  convinced  of  their  mistake. 

Fifte^i,  or,  according  to  Major  Rennel,  fourteen  marches 
from  the  supposed  Ftiasis,  brought  them  to  the  Harpasus,  which 
ia  the  north-eaatera  branch  of  the  Araxes:  and  in  eicht  marches 
boax  it  they  arrived  at  Gymnias,  which  is  described  as  a  large 
sad  wealthy  city.  The  position  cS  Gymnias  has  been  long  in- 
Tolved  in  an  obscurity,  which  our  aotiior  has  contributed  to  in- 
crease rather  than  to  diminish.  D'Anville  placed  it  first  on  the 
northem  head  of  the  Euphrates,  and  afterwards  on  tlie  Apsarus ; 
but,  according  to  Major  Rennel,  it  stood  on  the  Araxes,  not  fax 
from  ihe  spot  where  the  Greeks  were  deserted  by  their  guide,  and 
where  s  lai;ge  nUag^  named  Comasour,  or  Kumakie  now  stands, 
Hia  proofs  are,  1 .  liie  similarity  between  the  roots  of  the  names 
Comasour  and  C^mniaa.  This  argument,  is  spite  of  the  gravity 
with  which  the  M^r  writes,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  a 
sly  sarcasm  on  ^  reasoning  derived  from  etymological  resem- 
buncea.  2.  The  distance  oi  Comasour  from  the  Harpasus,  and 
from  Trdiizond,  accords  well  with  the  inarches  of  the  Greeks  to 
and  from  Gymnias,  For,  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Harpa- 
sns  to  Comasour  is  91^  gecwraphical  miles,  which  gives  little 
mere  than  the  ordinary  rate  ror  the  eight  marches  iKtween  the 
Harpasus  and  Grmnias ;  and  frxim  Comasour  to  TrelHzond  is 
118  eeogn^)hical  miles,  which  though  too  much  for  the  ten 
m«rc£eaT>etween  Gymnias  and  Trebizond,  enumerated  byXeno- 
phoD,  will  not  be  too  much  if  we  convert  ten  into  eleven,  by 
subatitating  three  instead  of  the  two  that  were  made  from  the 
Colchian  mountains  to  Trebizond.  Against  any  such  suppo- 
silion,  however,  we  must  strongly  protest.  It  is  supposing  Xeno- 
rfion  to  be  incorrect  in  his  statement  of  fects,  merely  that  Major 
Rennel  may  be  supposed  right  in  his  conjectures.  Where  the 
Greek  historian  not  only  asserts  that  there  were  but  two  marches 
from  the  Colchian  mountains  to  Trebizond,  but  specifies  the  dis- 
tmce  to  be  seven  parasangs,  on  what  pretence  can  we  take  for 
granted  that  be  is  mistaken  both  as  to  the  time  and  as  to  ^e 
eround  ?  Besides,  there  is  another  objection  vrfiich  is  fetal  to 
Major  Hennel's  opinion.  Of  Uiese  ten  marches,  the  latter  five 
araonnted  only  to  seventeen  parasangs,*  or  thirty-six  geogra- 
pfaical  miles  of  direct  measurement  £ighty>two  geographical 
mika  will  therefore  ranaia  for  the  first  five  maroies,  each  of 
wfakh  will  OHisequently  exceed  the  usual  rate  by  six  geographical 
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isiles.  Ilu  is  &n  improbibility  too  croas  to  be  admitted,  ptr* 
ticulady  aa,  during  these  five  aays,  fer  &om  hastenine  onwanl 
irith  unusual  rapidity,  they  were  requested  by  their  guide*  to  \kj 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  part  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed.  Major  Rennel  indeed  suggests,  that,  haTing  once  bdi^ 
the  sea,  they  might  be  urged  by  their  eagemesa  to  exceed  their 
■sual  rale  of  progress.  But,  unfortmiately  for  our  author,  at 
the  time  to  which  this  accderatitxi  of  rate  must  be  referred,  tbc^ 
had  not  been  within  sight  of  the  aea ;  and  as  to  the  marches  aAer 
tWr  first  j^impse  of  ue  Euxine,  these  are  not  at  the  di^Kwal  of 
our  imngi nation,  since  their  length  is  determined  by  Xen<^)hoo. 
Comasour  therefore  cannot  be  the  Gymnios  of  antiquity.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  according  to  Major  Renael,  the 
Gredn  in  their  course  firom  the  Hupasus  must  have  nearly  re- 
traced their  joameys  towards  it.  That  (he  line  of  their  route 
vas  not  very  direct,  we  willingly  admit:  but  there  is  notliing  ia 
the  language  of  the  historian  which  implies  that,  when  utey 
reached  the  Harpasns,  they  turned  back  uihhi  their  steps :  on  tM 
contrary,  the  tenour  of  the  narratire,  would  incline  us  to  bdiere^ 
that  tbey  proceeded  steadily  onwards.  At  all  erents,  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  tb^  ever  made  any  considerate  mow- 
ment  towards  the  sooth.  'Ilkey  might  deviate  towards  the  eait 
or  the  west  of  the  du'ection  wtiich  loey  ought  to  have  fcdlowed : 
but  they  could  not  set  their  iaces  southward,  witbotrt  being  awne 
that  th^  turned  thor  backs  upon  the  Euxine,  and  upon  ue  put 
which  they  desired  to  reach.  As  to  the  position  of  Oymnia^  we 
have  only  tiirdier  to  remark,  that  we  cannot  ima^ne  why  bodi 
D' Anville  and  Rennel  should  have  thought  pr(^>er  to  place  it  on 
some  large  riFer,  whether  on  the  Euphrates,  or  on  the  Apsar^ 
or  on  the  Araxea.  Xenophon  says  nothing  of  its  vicini^  to  a 
riter :  and  his  silence  on  such  a  point  is  a  satisfactory,  thoa^  a 
ne^itive  proo^  that  it  did  not  stand  on  any  considerable  stream. 
On  the  fifth  day  irom  their  dq>arture  from  Gymnias,  th« 
Gre^  had  a  view  of  the  Euxine  from  the  summit  (^  the  hdy 
moontain  oTTheche.  The  three  following  marches  were  thronni 
.  the  Macrones ;  and  the  two  next  brouf^t  them  to  the  Irimaly 
city  of  Trebizond.  The  place  where  tney  entered  the  country 
(^  the  Macrones  is  roarkea  by  some  very  peculiar  featores,  wbid^ 
had  they  received  from  our  get^^ruiher  the  attention  which  dwy 
merit,  might  have  enabled  him  to  fix  a  very  important  position  in 
the  route.  On  the  day  after  then-  arrival  at  Mount  Thecfae^  tbn 
fame  to  ^  river  which  separated  the  Macrones  from  tbe  Scydiini. 
"Jlie  ground  on  their  right  was  of  a  veir  fu^«d  character;  and 
pa  their  left  was  a  river,  which  received  ^e  stream  that  th^ 
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Here  dmit  to  cross.*  A  position  so  remarkable  m^t^  \re 
should  think,  be  eanly  ascertained,  especially  as  it  cannot  be 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  geographical  miles  from  Tr^Hzond.  If 
it  were  ascertained,  much  li^t  would  be  thrown  on  the  route  of 
the  Greeka  through  Armenia,  and  particulaHy  on  the  course 
which  they  pursued  from  the  Harpasus :  for  tne  Scythini,  wbo 
occur  here  as  the  neighbours  <^  the  Macroncs,  are  alio  met^ 
tioned  as  inhabiting  part  of  the  trade  betweenf  the  Harpasus  and 
Gynmias. 

Upon  the  wbole,  it  is  too  evident,  that  from  tlie  time  when  the 
Gre^s  ascended  the  mountains  of  the  Carducbians  to  thdr  en- 
trance into  Trebiaood,  we  arc  unable  to  trace  their  course  with 
asy  accuracy*  Whare  they  crossed  the  Euphrates, — where  they 
first  reached  the  Araxes, — where  they  f^i  in  with  the  Harpasu^ 
--^rbra«  Gymnias  stood, — where  Tneche  reared,  and  still  rears 
its  head  above  the  neighbouring  mountains,— are  points  involved 
m  perplexing  darkness.  Of  this  mudt,  however,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  then*  course  must  have  been  extremely  circuitous ;  for 
they  required  no  less  than  six^  seven  (the^i^r  says  only  si^ny 
six]  naiches,  to  traverse  a  tract,  for  which  thir^  days  wootd 
have  been  a  liberal  allowance ;  unce  it  is  not  more  than  three 
hHDdred  British  miles  of  direct  measurement,  and  is  certainty 
not  BDd«^Eated  whrai  tak^  at  four  hnodred  miles  o(  road  dist- 
ance. Where  they  b^an  to  wander,  and  in  what  direction,  it  in 
difficuh  to  say ;  though  there  is  a  Htrong  presmmption  that  tbef 
deviated  too  much  towards  the  east  For  this  deviation.  Major 
Bcnnd  has,  in  his  Get^^n^y  of  Herodotus,  aMigned  a  reaaon, 
idiich  we  have  cAen  admired  as  a  beautifol  instance  of  the  api^ 
otion  of  modam  knovdedge  to  explain  difficidties  in  ancient 
hiMory.  Id  the  work  above  idluded  to,  the  aathor  has  proved 
that  die  ancients  extended  tbe  EiudDe  so  &r  to  the  east,  that 
Eratosthenes  placed  tbe  mouth  of  the  Phasis  eastward  of  tbe  me- 
ridiMi  ci  Babylon;  thus-  committmg  a  mistake  of  about  3''  15'. 
Witb  auch  a  scheme  of  geography,  a  person  unacquainted  with 
die  coantrvt  and  left  to  his  own  guidance,  would,  in  proceedii^ 
fron  the  'm^'^  ^  Trebiaond,  inevitably  incline  too  much  toward 
the  east.  The  practical  etBect  of  this  error  in  hm^tude  would 
be  a4^;meBted  by  the  influence  of  another  error  which  {Nvvailed 
oonceming  latitude.  Asia  Minor  was  supposed  to  be  much  nar- 
rower than  it  really  is.  Its  breadth,  where  it  is  least,  is  4° :  but 
Herodotus  believed  that  a  man  mi|^t  travel  across  it  in  ive  days ; 
PUny  made  it  too  Barrow  by  a  hundred  Roman  miles ;  and  ev^ 
lyAiiviUe  erred  on  tbe  same  side  to  tbe  amount  of  a  degree. 
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Trebizond  tberefore,  vhich  lay  north-west  from  Jemab,  rai^ 
easily  be  supposed  to  lie  north,  or  even  north  easL 

After  s  delay  of  thirty  days,  setting  out  from  TretHzond,  ihej 
arrive  on  the  third  day  at  Cerasus :  then  making  eight  marchw 
through  the  Mosyncecians,  they  come  to  the  ChtuybiauB,  and 
finally  to  Cotyora.  Now,  according  to  our  author,  Cot^cura  ii 
not  more  than  eight  or  nine  ordinary  marches  from  Trebizond: 
"  yet  here,"  says  he,  page  2S7,  "  are  deven  marches  given  be- 
siaes  the  epace  whose  length  is  not  recorded."  Instead  of  elevei^ 
he  should  nave  said  thirteen ;  for  immediately  before  they  arrived 
at  Cotyora,*  ibey  made  two  marches  through  the  cmmtry  of  the 
Tibarenians.  The  only  space  therefore,  "  whose  l^igth  u  not 
recorded,"  is  the  district  of  the  Chalybes,  which  could  not  be  d 
great  extent,  as  the  historian  remarks  upon  that  trib^  **  that 
they  were  few  in  number,  and  subject  to  the  MoaynaeciaDa." 
Another  difSculty  regards  the  situation  of  Cerasus,  which  should 
have  been  placed  at  the  distance,  not  of  three,  but  of  six  maicha 
from  Trebizond.  To  remove  these  apparent  incongruities  Mqw 
Kennel  supposes  that  the  first  halt  was  made  at  Coryla ;  that  C^a- 
BOS  stood  in  the  region  of  (he  frien^y  Mosyncecians :  and  that 
the  eight  marches  Uirough  the  Mosyncecians  include  the  whole 
time  during  which  they  remained  among  that  tribe.  Thia  hypo- 
thesis, however,  cannot  be  admitted ;  ba:»use  it  seems  imposaiUe 
that  the  Cerasus  of  Xenophon  should  have  been  in  the  district  to 
which  our  author  would  ascribe  it.  Xenophon  poatively  places 
it  in  the  Colchian  territory  '■  and,  besides,  the  army  mnaiaed  at 
Cerasus  for  ten  days:  how  are  these  ten  days  to  be  included  at 
the  eight,  during  which  they  were  among  the  Mosyncecians  ?  In 
support  of  his  doctrine.  Major  Rennel  adduces  two  argumenti^ 
but  both  of  them,  when  examined,  are  altogether  inconclusive. 
First,  he  lu'gues  that  Cerasus  could  not  have  been  to  the  east 
of  the  Mosynoecian  territo.7,  becanse  the  Greeks  are  men- 
tioned as  going  occasionally  from  Co^ora  to  Cerasna.  This,  we 
r^ly,  is  a  mistake ;  for  there  is  no  passage  in  the  narrative  whidi 
either  expresses  or  implies  any  such  circumstance.  His  second 
argument  is  contained  in  the  following  words.  "  Xenopfatm 
6|MakB  of  towns  upon  the  mountains  belonging  to  the  barbarians 
who  were  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  C^sus,  and  with  which 
the  people  of  the  camp  had  a  friendly  communication.  These 
towns,  therefore,  we  conclude,  beliH^ed  to  the  frien^  Mosy- 
ncecians: for  the  mountaineers  at  three-marches  from  Tr^Hzood 
were  the  Drilians,  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  waged  actual  war, 
while  at  Treluzond."     But  the  Drilians  were  not  three  marches 
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from  TrelHzond:  for  the  nsrratiTe  implies*  tliat  the  Qreelu 
reached  their  principal  town,  and  burned  it  in  one  day,  and  r& 
turned  to  Trebizond  on  the  next.  Neither  did  they  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast,  but  more  inland ;  for  the  district  is  called 
it  dtKB  x?>^  which  signifies  the  inland  coiintry,-f-  and  the  retuni  of 
tiie  Greeks  is  denominated  nara^iiirK  eij  Tftxin^wna. 

From  Cotvora,  the  anny  sailed  to  Harmoie,  the  port  of  S- 
IH^  and  tnence  to  Heraclea.  Here  Xenophon  is  blamed  for 
placing  the  Jasonian  mtimontoTy,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ther- 
nodon,  Halys,  and  Farthenins  between  Stnope  and  Heraclea^ 
whereas  all  but  the  latter  lie  between  Cotjrora  and  Sinope.  But 
the  expression  in  the  orifrinal,  %  **  Kai  vaperit>^trTti  rim^vn  iv 
r'  lavorimy  cotnt>,  kc,  and  whUe  sailing  along  the  coast,  th^  beheld 
the  Jasonian  promontory,  &c."  need  not  be  Hmited  to  part  of  the 
coasting  navigation,  but  may,  without  any  strained  interpretation, 
be  appEed  to  the  whole  distance  between  Cotyora  and  Heraclea. 
Major  Rennei  states  that  the  Iris  is  omitted  between  the  Ther- 
moaon  and  the  Halys,  the  reason  of  which,  he  says,  is,  that  they 
passed  its  month  during  the  night.  Tlie  reason  is  ingenious,  but 
"unnecessary :  for  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Anabasis,  printed 
in  181 S,  itntT»i§'rwi'ipMi  follows  the  mention  of  the  Theimodon^ 
on  the  authority  of  manuscripts  and  early  editions. 
'  From  Heraclea,  the  army  proceeded  by  divisions  to  Calp^ 
"from  which  they  made  six  marcnes  to  Chrysopolis.  Their  tran»- 
BctJons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium  are  of  little  geogra- 

fhical  interest  Here,  therefore,  we  shall  take  leave  of  them, 
rst  adverting  to  a  difficulty  which  Rennei  has  started  with 
Tespect  to  the  space  between  Heraclea  and  the  Bospborus.  Caipe 
b  said  to  be  in  the  middle  of  Thrace,  and  Thmce  is  again  and 
^un  declared  to  have  extended  from  the  Bosphonis  to  Heraclea. 
Mt  in  opposition  to  this,  Cheirisc^hus  is  said,  when  he  left  He- 
raclea, to  nave  marehed  through  the  country,  and  when  he  en- 
toed  Tlirace  to  have  kept  near  the  sea.  Xenophon,  too,  sailed 
from  Heracles,  and  disembariccd  at  the  boundaries  of  Thrace, 
and  the  territory  of  Heraclea.  Tlie  true  explanation  of  this 
seioning  inconsistency  probably  is>  that  Heraclea  possessed  a  dis- 
trict along  the  coast,  while  behind  it  the  Thracian  territory 
stretched  eastward,  as  far  as  Heraclea  itself. 

After  the  statements  which  we  have  already  made,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  work  throws  much  light  on  the  Ez- 
pedition  and  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  He  who  contributes 
(o  the  illustration  of  any  remain  of  antiquity  makes  an  important 
addilioa  both  to  our  means  of  improvement,  and  to  our  sources  of 

■  See  the  accoont  of  tbii  predstarv  uenniaD  In  the  Ansbasii,  p.  844— «SI. 
t  Sec  TbKjdJdet,  I.  T.  t  ADab.p.309. 
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Relight  i  niudi  more  he,  whoK  reMsrcheft  explain  and  confinn 
tiie  oiost  authentic  historical  record  of  pro&ne  literature.  ET«n 
those,  who  would  place  Xent^hou's  narrative  <m  a  level  with  an 
old  gazette,  will  find  in  Major  Rennel's  work  much  that,  even 
according  to  their  notions,  is  valuable.  For  in  following  him  m 
he  traces  the  route  of  the  Greeks,  the^  will  become  better  ao- 

auainted  with  the  country,  through  which  the  army  marched, 
tan  from  any  book  of  profeasedly  modem  aeogrsphy.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  the  least  curious  in  classical  ilTustratioQ  to  ooder- 
Talue  such  accounts  as  those  which  the  present  work  contains,  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  different  levels  of  the  "Dgri*  and  Eu- 
phrates. 

In  some  parts  of  the  work,  slight  inaccuracies  occur.  For 
instance,  it  is  observed,  that  in  the  march  from  the  Zab,  to  the 
foot  of  Uie  Carduchian  mountains,  the  Greeks  had  been  tweo^ 
one  days  in  a  most  wretched  situation :  a  carefiil  examination  of 
the  third  book  of  the  Anabasis  will,  we  think,  prove  that  the 
time  was  twenty  davs,  and  not  twenty-one.  Between  the  Phaiia 
and  the  Harpaaus,  ne  reckons  fourteen  marches.  The  true  nun- 
ber  is  fifteen.  For  he  has  omitted  the  day,  on  which,  after  dis- 
lod^g  the  Taochians,  Pbasians,  and  Chslybes,  from  a  mountain 
over  which  the  road  led,  they  descended  into  a  plain,  and  marched 
to  some  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  the  Chalybes,  who 
are  here  spoken  o^  Major  Rennel  proposes  to  substitute  Chal- 
dseans,  upon  the  autbori^  of  a  passage  m  the  fifth  book  (p.  269), 
where  the  Carduchians,  ChaliueanS)  and  Taochians  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction.  But  surely  this  vague  passage,  in  a  speech 
addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  Sinope,  u  not  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  altering  the  received  text  in  opposition  to  the  repeated 
mention  which  is  made  of  the  Chalybes  m  the  fourth  book,  and 
the  menticm  of  them  ^ong  with  the  Carduchians  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventh  book,  w'e  are  likewise  disposed  to  blaiae 
our  author  for  the  liberty  in  which  he  indulg^  of  supposii^ 
Xenophon  to  be  incorrect  in  his  enumeration  of  marches,  vfhesk- 
ever  the  number  of  marches  is  less  than  the  given  number 
of  parasangs  would  require,  according  to  the  usual  rate  at  which 
on  army  moves,  a  mistake  is  immediately  presumed.  When,  for 
tnstance,  four  marches  are  reckoned,  from  Sardis  to  Colosste,  a 
distance  of  thirty  parasangs.  Major  Rcnoel  wishes  to  change 
four  into  a  greater  number.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  Xraiophon  probably  received  his  measurement  of  distances 
&om  the  Persiaus, — that  there  was  in  all  likelihood  a  good  deal  <£ 
coi^ecture  in  their  estimations ;  aitd  that  the  errors  in  then  ooik> 
jectures  would  be  more  numerous  and  more  important  in  cmac- 
quence  of  the  length  of  the  standard  which  they  employed.  Any 
person  who  has  traveled  poet  ia  En^and,  knows  to  his  cost  that 
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two  tan  mile  stagn  often  anumnt  to  little  mere  thui  eii^teet) 
nulea,  and  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  road,  as  in  the  arithmetic 
of  the  ciutotDB,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.  "Whj 
ahoald  we  suppose  the  Peruans  to  have  been  more  correct  than 
ourselves? 

With  his  geof^rwhical  lUustTstitHiB  our  author  has  intermixed 
othoi  of  a  misoenaneous  nature :  diese  are  either  trite  or  ei> 
toneous.  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  formed  no  very  accurate 
BotioD  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  govermnoits  of  Greeoe. 
liiere  is  one  topic,  however,  on  which  he  has  dilated  at  so  mndi 
Ifiogth,  that  we  cannot  forbear  examining  his  amBraooEf 
cn>eciaily  as  the  subject  is  one  of  some  interest.  It  is  the  change 
which  the  Greeks  made  in  their  order  of  march  *  to  tacititata 
the  pawage  of  bridges  and  defiles,  while  a  Persian  anny  was 
near.  Not  s^isfied  with  ^)elmao's  version,  he  give*  us  the  fol- 
lowiog  translatim,  for  which  he  acknowledges  hmiself  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gillies. 

"  The  form  of  a  regular  square  now  appeared  to  be  a  bad  arrange* 
Meat  for  a  retreating  army,  in  prasenoe  or  an  eoemy.  For  irtien  the 
vioBS  of  the  scpian  were  to  be  closed  on  account  of  the  narrownesa 
«f  &»  road,  nouotaias  obstructiiw  them  on  either  side,  or  s  bridge  to 
be  crossed ;  the  h«avT-Bni|ed  soldiers  must  of  necessity  be  crowded, 
and  squeesed  out  of  ueir  ranks ;  sod  thereby  exposed  to  much, dan* 

Ser,  as  the  pressure  and  confusion  would  depiive  them  of  the  use  of 
leir  weapons.  When,  emerging  from  the  strait,  the  wings  were  to  be 
^ain  expanded,  the  soldiers  that  were  forroerly  crowded  and  pressed 
together  would  of  necessity  be  so  far  divided  and  distracted,  as  to 
leave  a  void  between  the  wings,  which  would  not  fail  to  discourage 
thme  nearest  to  the  vacuity,  when  closely  pursued  by  an  enemy.  Be- 
sides  this,  in  approaching  a  bridge  or  any  very  narrow  cfefite,  it 
waa  BStural  for  men  to  hasten  eagerly,  all  striving  to  be  amongst 
the  fosesoost  to  get  over ;  in  which  disorderly  huny,  they  might  be  a^ 
■tiled  at  great  disadsaatage.  To  obviate  these  iaconvenieociss  the 
geaenls  formed  six  companies  of  iOO  men  each ;  setting  captains  ovar 
tbems  and  these  companies  were  divided  iato  bands  of  fifty;  and 
tttese  ^ain  into  bands  of  twenty-five,  each  band  with  its  proper  of* 
ficers.  The  companies,  marching  thus  appointed,  when  at  any  time 
the  wings  were  to  be  closed,  halted  and  remained  behind ;  »o  that  the 
men  in  tfie  wings  might  be  no  longer  liable  to  compression  or  disorder. 
The  companies  then  advanced  and  passed,  altogether  detached  from 
Ae  wings,  and  in  such  an  arrangement  as  to  ful  up  the  vacancy  left 
by  their  expansion;  that  is,  six  bodies  of  100  men  each,  when  the 
•neaacj  was  small;  in  twelve  bodies  of  finy  each,  when  larger;  and 
whoB  very  large,  in  twenty-feur  bodies  of  twenty-five  each.  The 
SBHK  GOOtrivsBca  obviated  the  danger  that  occurred  in  approaching  a 
biidge,  or  any  very  namw  passage.    For  when  these  were  to  be 

»■-'         "  —        '■         ■-        '  — '•"'        '  

•  AMb.  p.  IB«-tSI. 
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croaaed,  (here  iraa  no  hm^r  any  cause  for  precipilation  or  hwty; 
tioce  the  companiea,  dividing  themidvcB  according  to  h>cal  cwcimi* 
Mancea, ,  psssed  over  io  >ucce*aion ;  and  were  tbui  prepared  to  be 
useful  ID  every  part  of  the  army  according  to  the  exigen^  of  the 
moment."  i 

From  the  passage  thus  translated  the  Major  iofers,  that  the  six 
newly-formed  companies  were  the  constituent  ports  of  the  rear 
&ce  of  the  oblong  square.  **  For  as  it  said  that  when  the  wings 
were  to  be  closed,  tnese  companies  halted  and  remained  io  the 
rear,  so  that  the  men  in  tlie  wings  might  be  no  longer  liable  to 
compression  or  disorder;  it  ou^ht  of  course  to  be  i^rred  that 
at  ouier  times  they  marchal  with  than,  by  which  we  should  on- 
derstand  that  they  formed  the  rear  of  the  square. 
.  "  A  difficulty,  however,  occurs  respecting  an  inccmveoience 
which  is  stated  to  have  existed  mider  the  old  disposition,  bat 
whtch  was  removed  by  the  formation  of  the  new  companies.  It 
was,  that  when  tfaey  were  i^yproacbing  a  bridge  or  any  oAa 
straight  passage,  each  soldier  would  hasten  to  be  among  the 
foremost  to  get  over,  and  thus  occasion  disorder.  But  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  improved  diq>osition,  there  was  no  longer  any 
cause  for  precipitation,  since  the  companies  divided  according  to 
local  circumstances  passed  in  succession. — If  this  refers  to  the 
army  at  large,  it  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  although  perfectly 
inteUigible  if  it  refers  to  the  rear  alone. — But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  text,  as  it  stands,  does  seem  to  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  army  in  generaL"     (P.  188 — 18t.) 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  text  has  no  reference  to  the 
army  in  general,  though  the  translation  has.  For  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  original,  he  will  see  tnat  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  both  of  Spemutn  and  of  Dr.  Gillies, 
at  nj^vfai  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  not  the  n<Hninalive  to 
rnw«TTovTEi,  but  M  Xdx'xjvs  which  is  in  the  same  B^it«nce  with  the 
vern.  Even  had  no  nominative  to  tra^eerram  been  expressed,  it 
would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  referred  that  verb  to  the 
same  subject  with  the  preceding  verb  av({nn/iT?Mvar  than  to  the 
same  witn  iia^xfi"*-  Nor  ii  this  the  only  mistake  in  the  version. 
The  Doctor  represents  the  companies  as  passing  defiles  in  sudh 
an  arrangement  as  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  what  be 
is  pleased  to  call  the  expansion  of  the  wings.  There  is  no  such 
statement  in  the  original :  we  owe  it  entirely  to  the  inadvertence 
of  the  translator,  who  arrives  at  it  by  strangely  blending  togethw 
two  independent  sentences.  Indeed,  the  whole  passage  is  trans- 
hited  with  a  cumbrous  cbcuitousness  of  language,  which  we 
should  Dot  have  expected  from  so  experioKea  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Gillies. 

Mi^r  Rennd's  nodoo,  that  the  MX  companies  formed  die  rear 
I 
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(tf  the  oblong  square,  is  totally  in&dmissible :  for  these  compaoieB 
are  spoken  of  as  a  detached  bodv)  and  are  besides  not  sufficimtly 
DDiuerouH  to  have  constituted  tne  whole  of  the  rear.  Aware  of 
diis,  he  flies  to  the  supposition  that  the  original  is  corrupted,  and 
that  instead  of  six  we  should  read  a  greater  number.  The  text, 
however,  bears  no  marks  of  corruption,  and  was  probably  per- 
fectly intell^ble  to  the  military  cont^nporaries  of  the  writer. 
Even  to  us,  It  does  not  appear  to  be  involved  in  any  ereat  peiw 
plexi^.  When  the  10,000  came  to  any  narrow  defiTe,  confu- 
sion arose,  every  one  being  unwilling  to  be  the  last.  Six 
companies  were  therefore  formed,  pfobaoly  from  the  trot^  who 
composed  the  solid  angles  of  the  rear  of  t^e  square.  As  thes6 
remained  behind,  when  the  defile  was  to  be  passed,  the  rest  had 
no  longer  the  same  cause  for  precipitation  as  be&re,  because 
^each  derived  confidence  from  knowmg  that  he  was  protectffl 
from  the  enemy  by  a  well  ordered  force.  At  the  same  time,  the 
removal  of  €00  men  gave  nx»n  to  the  wings  and  the  main  bodr 
of  the  rear  to  take  a  form  suited  to  the  nature  of  die  ground: 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wings,  after  the  defile  was  passed, 
yreie  again  separating  from  each  other,  the  six  companies,  pre- 
senting a  more  or  a  less  extensive  front,  according  as  the  q>ac6 
between  the  winge  was  greater  or  less,  protected  the  vacancy  till 
tiie  r^pilar  array  was  completed.  Toe  minute  details  of  the 
evoluUons  by  which  these  manceovres  were  effected,  would  de- 
mand a  deeper  knowledge  of  Greek  tactics  tJi'an  it  is  now  pos- 
nble  to  acquire. 

'Vite  style  of  Major  Rennel'a  work  is  perspicuous,  ihoagh 
loose  in  its  c<»itexture  and  heavy  tn  its  flow.  Matter  is  too  often 
thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  which  with  little  trouble  might 
have  made  a  part  of  the  text.  Sometimes  unexpected  gleams  of 
misplaced  rhetoric  burst  out  upon  us.  Thus  the  first  sight  of 
the  Euxine  is  called  "  a  proq>ect  of  delivnance,  like  an  opening 
view  of  heaven  to  departuig  souls."  If  a  simile  was  absolutely 
necessary,  surely  one  might  have  been  found  mcve  (^{wr^riate  to 
the  subject :  for  the  ideas  of  a  departing  soul  and  a  m^^cenary 
freebooter  returning  to  Greece,  of  a  view  of  heaven  and  a 
j^mpse  of  the  Eaxine,  do  not  very  naturally  remind  us  of  each 
other.  There  are  also  some  instances  of  carelessaess  in  the  style, 
Bot  such  blemishes,  though  proper  to  be  adverted  to,  take  away 
little  firom  the  reputation  of  a  work,  the  excellence  of  which  lies 
in  solidity  of  matter  rather  than  in  grace  of  manner. 

There  is  one  reflection  which  the  perusal  of  Major  Rennel's 
illnstrations  fon;ibly  obtrudes  upon  us.  The  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon  is  the  most  authentic  portion  of  probne  history  that 
the  world  possesses ;  and  he  who  should  seriously  deny  its  credi- 
Mit;  woumI  justly  be  deemed  incapable  of  estimating  Ha^  weight 
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of  moral  ertdotee.  Yet  M^w  Recne]  hae  dtowa  that  there  m* 
numj  difficultieB  in  XentxAoa's  narrative^  and  several  inaccni^ 
ciee.  Is  the  Anabasis,  ttiereforei  to  be  rejected  as  a  bade,  or 
should  its  rcfiutation  continue  to  flourish 'unimpiured?  There  is 
no  oDc^  we  I^ere,  who  will  refine  to  admit,  uat  with  all  the 
difficulties  that  darken  son>e  parts  of  it,  and  the  inoccuracieB 
that  are  to  be  found  in  others,  it  is  still  a  most  authmtic  record. 
Yet  tiiere  exists  a  class  of  writers,  who  affect  to  disprove  the 
credibility  of  the  sacred  narrative  by  the  obscurities  and  appareut 
inaccuracies,  which,  with  a  mischievous  diligence,  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  detect  in  it.  The  obecurities  on  which  they  dwell 
only  prove  our  ignoranoe;  and  the  seeming  inaccuracies  are 
suca  merely  on  account  of  our  imperfect  acquaii^nce  with  the 
jnaoners,  the  geography,  and  the  events  of  a  r^note  age.  Bat 
e^  were  the  case  otherwise,  even  were  the  alleged  inaccurociet 
x&i,  by  what  evasion  of  scepticism  do  they  give  unhesitating  cre- 
dence to  XenophoB,  and  Thucydides,  and  Taoitu^  and  y«t 
question  the  truth  (^  the  Scriptural  records.  The  pmciple  of 
ui»r  infidelity  goes  directly  to  nibvert  the  credit  of  all  profime 
histoiy :  but  man  is  Ustoied  to  with  a  candour  which  is  aot 
vouchsafed  to  the  voice  of  Heaveiu 


Art.  VII.— embassy  TO  CHINA. 

1.  Journal  of  the  ProceediTi^s  of  the  late  Embassy  to  Cfunat  com- 
prising  a  correct  Narrattve  of  the  public  Transactions  of  the 
Embassy,  of  the  Vogage  to  and  from  Cfana,  ^  the  Joanwyfrom 
the  Mouth  of  Ike  Pet-ko  to  tite  Return  to  Canton;  i^erspersad 
with  Obsavations  on  the  Face  qf  the  Coimtri/,  the  PoliiVj  Moral 
Character,  and  Manaers  of  the  Chinese  Natioii.  The  whole  illva- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Drawi^s.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Thii4 
Comnussioner  of  the  Embassy.  4to.  jup.  526.  Murray. 
London,  18I7. 

t.  Narrative  if  a  Voyaae  in  his  Majesty's  late  Ship  Alcesie  to  tfm 
YeUow  Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  numeroms 
hitherto  undiscovered  Islands,  to  the  Island  ff  Lewckew  ;  vnth  an 
Accmnt  of  her  Shipwreck  bi  the  Straits  of  Gaspar.  By  John 
M'Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.  8vo.  pp.  £88.  Murray. 
London,  1817. 

Aloar  of  our  readera  uro  aware  that  the  embassy  of  which  we,  are 
now  to  give  some  accwut,  was  suggested  to  tJbe  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  ultimaldy  to  liii  Majesty's  ministers,  by  a  miswider- 
staiiding  which  arose  in  the  year  18I4>,  between  the  sup^carffoea 
at  Canton  and  tbebody  of  BMrchanUafrpoiBted  by  the  Chinea* 
6 
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^  I  to  oondaot  the  limited  trade  which  they  deign  to 

cany  on  with  for«gD  ukUods  :  nod,  in  order  to  place  the  imin&- 
diste  ol^ects  of  the  mission  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  we  shall 
hemi  by  recapitulating,  from  the  several  publications  which  have 
&&D  into  our  bands,  a  few  fects  with  respect  to  the  grounds  of 
oar  qoarrel  with  the  local  authorities  now  mentioned,  as  well  as' 
with  respect  to  the  general  and  commercial  relations  whidi  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries,  at  the  time  Lord  Amherst  at^ 
rived  in  the  Eastern  Sea. 

It  can  scarcely  then  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
trade,  and  the  sm^l  d^^ree  of  intercourse'  arising  from  i^ 
which  is  kept  up  between  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign  mep< 
^ant  at  Ginlon,  are  altogether  a  matter  of  mere  connivance 
or  saSeranee  on  the  part  of  the  former;  that  there  is  no 
ooBiraercial  treaty  to  define  the  limits  and  a^ust  the  terms  of 
tfaar  transactions  with  the  various  strangere  who  visit  then: 
dwrea;  and  that  even  the  East  India  Company,  the  most  power- 
fill  mercantile  association  in  the  world,  have  no  privil^^  to  en- 
courage, and  no  rights  to  protect  them,  more  than  the  lowest  ad- 
r  fium  Portufrol  or  America.     On  the  contrary,  widi  the 


daracteristic  pride  of  semi-barbarians,  the  covemment  of  China 
|m>fessea  to  take  no  notice  of  such  an  insignificant  affiir  as  foreign 
GMnmeroe ;  and  the  arrangements  connected  with  it,  accordingly^ 
are  never  understood  to  engage  the  Imperial  attention,  or  to  be 
discussed  in  the  councils  ofthe  lofty  mandarins.  To  secure  the 
psblio  peace,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  duties  on  goods 
cKported  and  imported,  and  to  have  a  class  of  men  who  might 
.  be  ra^wnsibte  for  all  frands,  brawls,  or  actual  violence,  charge^le 
apon  foreigners,  the  court  of  Pekin,  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  ooadeecended  to  create  a  kind  of  corporate  society  called 
the  Coi^-hang,  or  Hong;  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  wealthy 
merdiants,  wIks  upon  ate  conditions  just  stated,  namely,  the 
pa^nent  (rf*  aU  does,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  were  to 
ciyoy  the  exclosive  privily  of  trading  witti  Europeans.  It  is 
witb  dus  H<Hig,  or  bodv  ofseinnrity-merchants,  accordingly,  that 
ail  the  commercial  busmen  is  transacted ;  and,  as  the  terms  of 
baying  and  selling,  the  rate  of  shore-dues,  and  custom-house  im- 
poats,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  their  caprice  or  their  views  of 
temporary  interest,  the  snpercaigoes,  who  represoit  the  East 
India  CwipaRy,  have  an  extreme^  difficult  part  to  act ;  as  they 
must  study,  at  the  stmie  moment,  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  and 
to  resist  the  impositions  of  these  privileged  persons.  In  such  dr- 
cmnstancea,  occasion^  mptnres  and  firquent  altercation  are  alto- 
gether unavoidable ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  only  choice  left 
with  the  Bupercargoe*  on  the  spot,  and  their  employers  at  home, 
bw-been  eubo-  tatbtadonlix  trade  at  once,  or  to  flatter,  frighten. 
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and  bribe  the  genUemen  of  the  Haag  into-  leeaoiaiAe  tetm. 
Foreign  commerce,  it  will  be  readily  believed,  is  a  matter  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  Celestial  Empire,  for  this  is  tbe  epithet 
whidi  the  Chinese  usually  apply  to  their  country,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  to  the  pewie  oiCanton,  than  they  are  willinit  to  allow; 
and  we  find,  accoraingly,  that  whenever  the  English  uireaten  to 
relinquish  all  intercourse  with  them,  and  prepare  to  abuidui 
their  bctory,  the  local  funetionaries  usually  withdraw  from  their 
high  ground,  and  accede,  for  the  time,  to  ahnost  any  prOposiA 
wmch  may  be  made,  as  the  basis  of  a  renewed  traffic  ana  a  good 
understanding. 

Thiiu;s  had  proceeded  in  this  disagreeable,  uncertain  manner, 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  amitut  many  complaints,  remcm- 
strances,  and  explanations;  when,  in  1611,  the  hostility  of  the 
Canton  government  was  excited  to  a  high  pitch,  by  the  violatioo 
of  neutruity,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  in  we  case  of  an  Amoican 
vessel,  which  was  ci^tured  by  his  Majesty's  ship  Doris,  within  the 
undisputed  limits  of  the  Chinese  dominions.  Mr.  EUik  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  capture  of  the  American  was  alto- 
gether unwarrantable ;  but  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  other 
B^ures  of  the  ships  of  that  nation,  justified  by  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  maritime  law  in  Europe,  were  also  complained  of  uy 
the  Canton  government ;  who  called  uptm  the  chief  and  the  se- 
lect committee  of  supercargoes  to  redress  the  injury  by  an  imm^ 
4iate  dispatch  of  all  nis  Majesty's  ships  to  England ;  (oUowing  up 
^is  demand  with  a  refiisal  to  supf^y  them  with  provisiwiB,  and 
with  an  evident  demonstratiou  toattempt  their  expulsicm  by  main 
force.  In  vain  did  the  committee  represexit  tnat  they  had  no 
power  over  his  Majesty's  ships ;  and  that  therefore  they  coutd  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
commanders.  "Die  Viceroy  of  Canton,  as  might  have  been  at- 
pectod,  continues  Mr.  Ellis,  refused  to  admit  the  separation  of 
authority;  naturally  preferring,  as  the  responsible  persons  for  all 
acts  committed  by  British  subjects,  a  body  of  merchants  resident 
on  the  spot,  to  superior  authorities  placed  at  sudi  a  distance  that 
an  appral  to  them  seemed  almost  nugatory.  He  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  enforce  compliance  with  liis  requisition,  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  men  of  war,  by  a  series  of  acts  all  more  or  less 
embarrassing  to  the  supercargoes ;  prohibiting  Chinese  of  all 
descriptions,  from  serving  in  tne  English  factory ;  returning  the 
addresses  of  tlie  committee  miopened ;  and  imprisoning,  with 
every  mark  of  ignominy,  a  native  interpreter  who  had  been  em- 
pWed  to  carry  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  Rc^jcnt  to  the  minist^ 
at  Pekin.  The  inflexible  determination  manifested  by  the  Vic^ 
roy,  in  the  acts  now  enumerated,  compelled  the  supercargoes  to 
Lave  recourse  to  the  decisive  measure  of  patting  a  stop  to  the 
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trade;  s  meaaure,  aa  our  author  justly  r^nai^s,  prq;naot  with 
injury  to  both  parties,  with  ao  immediate  loes  of  reveoue  to  the 
local  goveroment,  and  with  the  greatest  commercial  and  financial 
embarrassmeot  to  the  East  India  Company,  should  it  fail  of  suc- 
cese.  The  very  desperation  of  the  measure  required  the  utmost 
firmness  in  carrying  it  into  effect ;  and  in  this  the  supercargoea 
were  not  wanting.  A  r^^lar  negotiation  upon  the  points  at 
issue  was  allowed  by  the  Viceroy.  Mandarins  of  rank  were  aj^ 
pointed  to  meet  Sir  George  Suunton  ^deputed  from  the  select 
committee  for  that  purpose)  on  a  footmg  of  equality :  and  the 
result  was  the  removal  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  sulgects 
of  complaint  In  the  course  of  these  discussiions,  however,  the 
supercarvoes  found  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  Uie  HoDg  merchants,  the  chief  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
deeply  involved  in  the  security  of  the  American  ships ;  and  various 
intrigues  were  brought  to  light,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
subject  the  whole  trade  with  England  to  the  complete  controul  of 
the  Chinese.  Suspicioos,  too,  on  both  sides,  were  so  iar  from 
being  set  at  rest,  that  the  authorities  at  Canton,  in  correqKmding 
with  the  government  at  Pekin,  express  uneasiness  at  the  refractory 
conduct  of  the  British,  and  BU|iKest  the  expediency  of  publishing 
edicts  to  prevent  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with  Christiana  in 
any  part  of  the  empire ;  whilst  the  supercargoes,  on'  the  other 
hano,  felt  so  little  secure  of  continuing  unmolested  in  the  conduct 
of  their  commercial  a&irs,  as  to  state  to  the  directors,  in  the  be- 
ffiooing  of  the  following  year,  their  decided  conviction,  "  that 
had  they  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  disputes  of  1814,  the  strong 
measures  they  were  then  obliged  to  adopt  must  have  been  recurred 
to  in  a  year  or  two  more ;  and  it  was  their  clear  Miinion,'  repeal 
edly  expressed  in  their  minutes  and  letters,  that  it  had  become 
highly  expedioit  to  send  a  raissitm  to  the  Emperor,  either  from 
Bengal  or  England,  in  order  to  obtain  due  protection  and  securi^ 
tar  me  British  trade." 

Conceiving,  as  Mr.  EUts  observes,  that  the  truth  was  concealed 
from  the  JElmperor,  the  directors  naturally  concluded  that  a  re^ 
dress  of  grievances  might  be  obtained  by  an  immediate  application 
to  his  supreme  authority;  and  much  stress  was  laid  by  them  on 
the  indisputable  &ct  that  the  trade  with  the  company  is  of  the 
neatest  importance,  not  only  to  the  province  of  Canton,  but  to 
uie  unponiu  revenues  at  large.  "  Although  tlie  soUcitation  <^ 
additional  privileges  was  gmerally  disclaimed  by  the  directors, 
their  views  on  this  occasion  were  extended  to  two  objects  of  new 
and  important  concession.  First,  the  employment  of  such  Chl- 
nese  merchants  as  the  supercargoes  might  think  fit;  and,  secondly* 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse  with  Pekin,  either  by 
Beans  of  a  resident  minister,  or  by  written  addresses  to  some 
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tribunal ;  a  confirmation  of  the  leTeral  poiniB  OMitended  for  aad 
mined  by  the  supercarffoes  in  their  recent  negotiation  with  the 
Viceroy,  embraced  all  the  other  expectations  oT the  directors  fnm 
the  proposed  «nbas8y.  They  also  suggested,  that  this  onporta- 
nity  might  be  taken  to  make  suitable  explanations  respecting  the 
•eizure  of  American  vessels  by  his  Majesty's  ship  Dons." 

After  repeated  conferences  between  Ministers  and  the  geo^^ 
men  of  Lradenhall-street,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  emboasy, 
•  it  WBS  finally  agreed  that,  "  as  impression  was  the  great  instrn* 
moit  by  which  the  objects  of  the  embassy  were  to  be  obtaiDed," 
I^rd  Amherst  should  be  wpointed  AmliasSBdor  Extraordinaiy 
and  Plenipotentiary  by  tne  Prince  Regent;  and  that  Mr, 
Elphinstone  and  Sir  George  Staanton,  members  of  the  &cta>y 
at  Canton,  should,  one  or  aoxh  of  them,  j«»n  his  Icodship  as  con- 
missioners,  with  the  view  of  guiding  his  determinations  Ijy  their 
local  knowledge  and  intimate  acquamtance  with  the  language  of 
the  country.  **  And  I,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *'  was  named  secretary 
of  embassy,  and  furnished  with  dormant  credentials  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  to  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  abaence 
of  die  ambassador.  My  name  was  also  introduced  into  the  in- 
strument of  fiill  powers,  and  it  was  understood  that  in  case  of 
the  ^isence  of  Mr.  £lphinstone  or  ^  George  Staunton,  I  wai 
to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  in  the  commission.  To  the  perstxis 
now  mentioned,  we  may  add  that  the  HoDOuraUe  Je&ry 
Amherst,  son  of  the  ambassador,  was  appointed  to  act  as  pags; 
Mr.  Hayne,  as  private,  secretary ;  Mr.  Abel,  as  suiweoD  and 
naturalist;  the  Rev.  John  Griffiths,  as  chaplain;  Mr.  nevd,  as 
artist;  and  Dr.  Lynn,  with  Mr.  Maurige,  Mr.  Poole,  and  some 
others,  were  named  to  different  other  departments.  It  is  hardly 
neceasai^  to  specify  that  Ix>rd  Amherst  bad  already  filled  the 
biffh  situation  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Sicily ;  and  that  Mr. 
ElUs  had  been  employed  in  a  succoasfol  n^;otiation  irith  the 
King  of  PeruB. 

Alatters  being  thus  arranged,  the  embaa^  caikd  from 
Spithead,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1816;  and,  drnrpng  a  little 
m>m  their  direct  course,  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  21st  of 
March.  Here  Mr.  Ellis  betakes  himself  to  descrqitton.  Tbs 
mountains  in  South  America  are  very  lofty,  and  so  is  hia  style 
in  this  pardcular  port ;  and  as  he  meets  wiui  very  little  ia  China 
to  rouse  his  imagination  to  the  poetical  pitch,  we  shall,  otkce  for 
all,  give  a  specimen  of  his  fine  writing. 

"  The  momiue  found  us  nearly  in  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  at 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles.  _  An  opening  between  two  extremes  of 
land  marked  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  on  the  right  is  the  fort  ot 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  left  that  of  Saint  Lucie.  The  ranges  presented  in 
moat  places  cmucal  sumtrats,  and  although  oac  has  especially  abHiart 


die  i^^>el]ation  fit  Si^ar  Loaf,  it  ii  rather  from  its  Buperior  precipitous 
height  than  from  beins  lingular  io  its  shape.  At  this  distance  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  is  pnncipally  derived  from  die  extent  and  im- 
presBtve  variety  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  diferent  ninges.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  seemed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
and  ranges  of  mountains,  «hose  relative  distances  were  marked  by  the 
position  of  the  clouds  resting  on  their  summits,  farmed  the  back  ground. 
On  approaching  nearer  to  the  entrance,  the  scene  became  indescribably 
sublime  and  beautiful ;  the  mountains  that  had  formed  the  amphitheatre, 
on  a  nearer  view,  divided  themselves  into  islands  and  separate  head- 
Iwida ;  several  were  thickly,  though  perhaps,  nut  loftily,  wooded.  For< 
tifications,  detached  houses,  villages,  and  convents,  occupied  different 
positions;  the  eye  wandered  in  rapturous  observation  over  an  endless 
variety  of  picturesijue  combinations,  presentiog  a  totality  of  wonderous 
Bcenery,  detached  parts  of  which  were  within  the  reach  of  the  painter, 
but  the  general  efiect  must  equally  defy  pictorial  and  verbal  description. 
Id  variety  of  expression,  the  scene  somewhat  resembled  the  harboiir  of 
Constantinople,  but  the  features  of  nature  are  here  on  a  grander  scale." 
**  The  death  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  occurred  yesterday,  has 
communicated  a  character  of  noity  and  luminout  melancholy  to  the 
harbour  and  environs  of  the  town.  Guns  are  fired  every  five  minutes 
from  the  ships  and  batteries,  and  the  convents  and  churches  are  illumi- 
nated." "  On  the  25th  we  visited  the  Hussian  consul,  Mr.  Langedorf, 
who  resides  during  the  hot  season  In  a  Cottage  near  the  summit  of  the 
Corcovodo  hill,  vulgarly  called  Lord  Hood's  Nose,  The  whole  of  the 
road  &om  the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit,  presented  a 
■ucc^fesionof  beautiful  scenery.  An  immense  ravine,  richly  and  im- 
p^viously  wooded,  occupied  the  bottom,  and  the  ascent  rose  in  undi- 
minished verdure  and  fertility  to  all  the  sublimity  of  mountain  maffni- 
ficoice.  The  total  failure  of  the  rains  this  season  has  taken  much  from 
the  brilliancy  of  the  verdure,  and  the  variety  of  the  flowers  with  which 
the  earth  is  usually  covered;  enough,  however,  still  remained  to  satu- 
rate the  unaccustomed  e^e.  The  earth,  air,  and  water,  are  in  this 
country  ever  teeming  with  new  productions ;  the  elements  are  ever 
generating,  and  nature  never  rests  from  the  exercise  of  her  creative 
raculties.  Here  and  there,  a  house  was  seen  peeping  from  the  midst 
of  the  woody  ravine,  as  if  to  show  that  no  place  was  secure  from  the 
tread  of  adventurous  man.  When  near  the  summit,  we  observed  an 
European  lady,  with  her  nurse  and  child,  in  a  recess  of  the  rock;  her 
dreu,  appearance,  and  occupation  (that  of  reading),  presented,  from 
their  civihzed  combination,  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  uncultivated 
srandeur  of  fbe  scene  which  surrounded  us.  The  lady  proved  to  be 
Mrs.  Lanudorf,  &g.  Od  the  road  we  overtook  a  boy  of  the  Batte- 
coadoo  tnbe  in  the  service  of  Mr.  L. :  he  was  described  as  possessing 
much  of  the  characteristic  untameability  of  his  tribe,  aboHgmal  in  the 
Brazils.  Faithful  to  his  trust,  disposed  to  service,  but  ever  readjr  to 
resort  to  the  impenetrable  wilds  of  his  native  woods  for  security  against 
oppreasion,  or  attempt  upon  his  personal  freedom." 

Mr,  Ellis,  however,  soon  gives  up  his  heroics ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
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add  that  his  jonrnal  is  written  In  a  chnste,  nnpretatding  slyle ; 
containinc  facts,  dates,  inchJentnl  remarka,  and  very  little  man. 
The  bovj  nowever,  it  wiJl  be  acknowledgetl,  is  r  rare  iion-dcscript. 

Mr.  M'Leod  likewise  favours  us  willi  a  few  obsen'ations  on 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  descrilxs  pennons  and  tilings  in  a  very  livelr 
manner.  Tlie  embassy,  it  stiotdd  seem,  was  not  received  witli 
much  hospitality  by  Ine  Portuguese  government;  having  been 
positively  refused  a  house  to  accommodate  Lord  Amherst  and 
his  suite.  This  deficiency  was,  however,  amply  supplied  by  die 
attention  of  Mr.  Cbamberlayne,  the  British  minister ;  and  as  the 
Queen  had  just  die<1,  and  prq>arations  were  going  ou  for  her 
interment,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  apparent  nej^Iect 
which  is  chained  by  both  our  authors  upon  the  court  of  the 
Brazils. 

*'  All  places  of  public  entertaiament,"  says  the  surgeon,  "  were  of 
course  shut ;  and  tne  only  tpectade  during  our  stay,  was  tbe  funeral  of 
the  Queen,  which  took  place  by  torch-light ;  all  the  military  that  could 
be  collected,  both  horse  and  foot,  lining  the  streets!  which  were  iUumi- 
Dated]  from  the  palace  to  the  convent  of  Ajuda.  The  hearse  and  state 
coaches  were  drawn  up  at  the  grand  entrance,  covered  with  black 
-'«loth|  and  near  them  the  chief  mourners,  who  were  eight  of  the  nobles, 
on  horseback ;  their  dress  was  the  ancient  Portuguese  coctuue  of 
mouniing:  each  had  a  large  broad-brimmed  hat  rather  slouching  down 
upon  the  shoulders;  a  long  black  cloak  or  rohe,  with  the  star  of  soma 
order  affixed  to  It :  conveying  to  the  mind  of  an  English  spectator  the 
whimsical  combination  of  a  coal-heaver,  a  priest,  and  a  knight." 

We  pass  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Jan, 
both  of  which  settlements  were  visited  by  the  coibas^  in  tbeir 
outward  passage,  and  accompany  them  to  the  coast  of  China, 
which  they  reached  about  the  middle  of  July.  A  dispatch,  for- 
warded to  thcJEmperor  at  Pekiii,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Amherst,  was  graciously  received;  and  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Majesty,  and  his  desire  to  see  thn  Ambassador  without  loss  of  time, 
formed  the  substance  of  the  reply,  which  was  communicated  to 
his  Lordship  through  the  official  mandarins.  Visits  were  ex- 
changed between  the  gentlemen  composing  the  embassy  and  the 
people  on  shore;  they  had  di'unk  to  each  other's  healttis  in  tea 
ana  cherry  brandy;  and  every  thing,  indeed,  was  pleasant,  and 
looked  propidous,  till  they  entered  upon  the  discussion  oF  the 
unfortunate  ceremonial,  or  Kq-tou,  which  was  to  be  performed  in 
die  presence  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  by  th^  represeoutive  of  our 
Sovereign.  As  the  ^ure  of  the  enibaesy  has  bcea  ostensibly 
ascribed  to  the  detenniaed  refusal  on  the  part  of  Lord  Amherst 
at  comply  with  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  court,  we  may  moitioo, 
ill  this  stage  of  our  progress,  that  the  Ko'tou  consisU  in  making 
nine  profltratiotu  of  the  body :  that  is,  in  kneeling  three  sevem 
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tMM^  and  bo*ing  three  times  UU  die  head  comes  in  actual  coa- 
tact  with  Uie  ETOWid,  at  each  Icneeling.  This,  it  appears,  is  a 
part  of  the  lartar  eLiqueue,  introducea  by  the  present  iaciiily  at 
tiie  conqaest;  anditismost  pertinaciouiily  insisted  upon,  as  aa 
indispeasaJileMid  decorous  act  of  reverence  to  ibe  rei^iii^  prince, 
whom  th^  cbooae  to  style  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Head  of  the 
Cdeatiai  Empire,  and  the  King  of  ail  the  Kings  of  the  Earth. 
Load  Macartney,  in  1 79S,  succeeded,  indeed,  in  bringing  about 
a  couproiaiac  wkh  the  roinisters  of  that  mJgbty  personage,  and 
in  evading  the  direct  perforouince  of  Ko-tou;  but  the  Russian 
arohasMdor,  Count  Golovkin,  who  in  ]  805  attempted  to  procure 
an  audiBoce,  without  subfnitting  to  the  ceremonial  in  question, 
failed  completely  of  succesa,  and  was  compelled  to  return,  almost 
without  having  been  permitted  to  enter  into  negotiation  ou  that 
me'iahty  affair.  It  was  impossible,  as  Mr.  Ellis  justly  remarks, 
vitn  altnowlet^e  of  the  circumstaDces  attending  tli^  dismissal  of 
the  Biifisian  embassy,  at  so  recent  a  period,  to  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  similar  dispute  occurring  on  the  present  occasion ; 
fer  although  the  preoedent  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  gave  oa 
in  wme  d^i;ree  a  prescriptive  right  to  require  its  renewaX  there 
was  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  more  general  usage  of 
the  empire^  to  which,  in  fact,  Lord  Macartn^s  embassy  formed 
an  exception,  might  be  insisted  upon.  The  private  opinion  of  this 
gendeman,  accordingly,  is  that  although  tne  cejemony  of  pros- 
tiation  might  be  repugnant  to  individual  feeling  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  modem  European  courts,  yet,  viewed  as  a  usage  belonging 
to  oriental  barbarism,  it  could  scarcelv  be  deemed  advisable  to 
laerifice.the  more  important  ol^ectt  ot  the  embassy  to  any  sup- 
posed roajntenacce  of  dignity,  by  resisting  uptm  such  a  point  of 
etiquette.  But  ae  this  was  a  question  most  especially  dependent 
■WM  the  circnmdances  of  the  moment,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
"Uiincae  court,  in  other  reweda,  it  was  left  by  his  Majesty's 
BuniiteiB  to  the  discretion  olthe  Ambassador,  aided  as  his  judg- 
'  would  be,  bythe  opinion  ofMr.Elpbinetoae  and  Sir  George 


Upon  tneeting  with  Sir  George  accordingly,  on  the  c6ast  of 
China,  and  before  the  embassy  bad  actually  landed,  Lord  Am- 
herst requested  his  opinion  upon  the  expMJency  of  complying 
widi  the  Chinese  ceremonial  of  Ko^tou ;  when  the  former  put 
a  letter  into  his  Lordship's  hands,  "  declaring,  in  very  distinct 
terms,  bis  opinion  of  the  ii^rious  effects  upon  the  Company's 
interesli,  at  Canton,  likefy  to  arise  from  the  performance  of  the 
coenuny ;  tncouipatil^e,  as  fae  verbally  expressed  himself  with 
penoaal  and  national  respectabiliu.  Sir  George  was  disposed 
toeonnder  the  mere  reception  of  we  emtAssy  as  not  "worth  odng 
fnrchawd  by  l^sacTific&  He,  faowerer,  adverted  to  the  pos- 
l2 
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slbilit;  of  conditions  betDe  required  by  us,  whidi,  if  con^lied 
with,  would  remore  the  objections ;  but  such  compliance  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Chinese  was,  in  his  opinion,  extreme^  improbable." 
But  notwithstanding  this  decided  judgment  pronounced  by  Sir 
George,  Mr.  Ellis  still  adheres  with  consicleraUe  firmneas  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question ;  and,  accordingly,  from  tbe 
banning  to  the  end  of  hb  volume,  wc  are  presented  with  oc- 
(Sasional  remarks  and  reflections,  the  uniform  otject  of  which  is 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  tbe  embassy  would 
probably  have  been  attended  with  greater  success,  if  the  Ko-Hou 
nad  been  performed.  Thus,  for  instance,  several  days  aftw 
Sir  George  Lad  given  his  opinion  as  mentioned  abovei  Mr. 
Ellis  says, 

"  I  put  into  Lord  Amherst's  hand,  for  big  and  Sir  George's  perusal, 
B  memorandum  respecting  the  ceremony.  My  great  object  m  these 
ohservatioiu  has  been  to  bring  our  minds  to  view  compliance  or  reiusal 
as  matters  of  expediency,  and  to  clear  the  question  of  all  personal 
feelings  which  might  lead  us  into  a  course  of  proceeding  not  quite  in 
unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  authorities  at  home.  I  have,  how- 
ever, such  perfect  reliance  on  Sir  Geor^  Staunton's  judgment  and 
local  experience,  that  I  shall  not  hesitate  m  giving  way  on  every  point 
connected  with  Chinese  usages  and  feelings,  where  my  individual  opi- 
nion might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.' 

Now,  we  cannot  conceal  our  astonishment  that,  after  knowing 
the  &ct8  connected  with  the  Dutch  embassy  in  17!>4,  Mr.  Kllis 
should  have  hesitated  one  moment  as  to  the  expedient  of  re- 
fusing most  peremptorily  to  make  the  Ko-toU.  The  Chuieae, 
particularly  the  hieher  orders  of  them,  are  a  people  of  tbe 
most  anx^ant,  insolent,  and  overbearing  manners,  affecting  a 
tuperiori^  over  all  other  nations,  whom  they  are  pleased 
to  consider  as  their  vassals  and  tributaries;  but,  like  otfao* 
swaggerers,  they  are  uniformly  found  to  recede  from  thor 
|>reten9ionB  exactly  as  these  pretensions  arc  questioned  or  o^ 
|>osed ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  found  to  req>ect  and  use 
kindly  the  subjects  of  foreign  countries,  in  proportion  as  tJbey 
are  treated  by  the  latter  wiui  firmness  and  even  with  contempt 
Yield  to  a  mandarin,  and  he  will  tread  you  in  the  dust;  look 
him  hard  in  the  &ce,  and  he  will  make  vou  a  bow ;  kick  him  col 
of  your  house,  and  he  will  be  your  humble  servant  in  all  time 
coming,  llius  we  find  Uiat  the  £m;lish  and  Huasians,  who  would 
not  condescend  to  observe  the  'HtTtar  prostrations,  were  ttsed 
with  civility  and  respect ;  whilst  the  Dutch,  who  did  every  thing 
Hkev  were  desired,  were  loaded  with  every  species  of  contumely 
ana  studied  indignity.  For  tbe  information  of  those  who  have 
not  Barrow's  Travels  iu  China  at  band,  we  shall  quote  a  pava- 
graph  or  two  from  his  introductory  chapter  ;whidi  will,  wetbink, 
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wt  this  nuitt^  in  a  proper  light,  and  at  tlie  same  time  su^^ 
ooQsideratioTiE  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  blame  Lord  Am- 
henit  for  declining  to  follow  the  Dutchmaa's  exanmle.  Id  the 
year  already  Dientioned,  Mr.  Titsingh  and  Mr.  Van  Braam  were 
nominated  ambassadors  by  the  commissaries-geiKS'al  at  BatBvi% 
for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the  Emperor  of  China  on  the 
sixti^h  anniversary  of  his  accession ;  and  these  two  personages 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Canton,  determined,  says  Mr.  Borrow, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  hints  thrown  out  in  M.  Grammont's 
letter  (a  missionary  at  Pekio),  and  thereby  to  avoid  splitting  on 
the  same  rock,  which  they  took  for  granted  the  British  am- 
bassador had  done;  and  following  up  tnese  views,  we  find  that 
"  they  cheerAiUy  submitted  to  every  humiliating  ceremony  r^ 
quired  from  them  by  the  Chmese,  wno,  in  return,  treated  them 
in  s  most  contemptuons  and  indignant  manner." 

"  At  Canton  they  were  ordered  to  assist  in  a  solemn  procession  of 
mandarins  to  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then,  before  the 
Emperor's  name,  painted  on  cloth,  and  suspended  above  the  altar,  to 
bow  tlieir  heads  nine  times  to  the  ground,  m  token  of  erantude  for 
his  great  condescension  in  permitting  them  to  proceed  to  nis  presence 
in  order  to  offer  him  tribute.  They  submitted  even  to  the  demands  of 
the  state  officers  of  Canton,  that  the  letter  written  bv  the  commissariea 
general  at  Batavia,  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  translated  there 
into  the  Chinese  language,  should  be  opened,  and  the  contents  read 
by  them ;  and  that  tn^  should  farther  be  allowed  to  make  therein 
sutji  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper.  The  chief 
ambassador,  resolving  not  to  be  warning  in  any  point  of  civility,  re- 
quested  to  know  when  he  might  have  the  honour  of  paying  his  respet:ts 
to  the  Viceroy ;  and  received  for  answer  that  the  ciistqnu  of  the 
country  did  not  allow  a  person  in  his  situation  to  come  within  the  walb 
of  the  Viceroy's  palace,  but  that  one  of  his  officers  should  receive  his 
visit  at  the  gate ;  which  vuit  to  the  gate  was  literally  made.  Mr.  Van 
Braam,  in  relating  this  circumstance  in  his  journal,  observes  that  '  the 
Viceroy  assured  hia  Excellency,  he  ought  not  take  his  refusal  amiss, 
as  the  same  terms  had  been  prescribed  to  Lord  Macartney  the  pre- 
ceding year.'  M.  Van  Braam  knew  very  well  that  Lord  Macartney 
never  subjected  himself  to  any  such  refusal ;  and  he  knew,  to(b  that 
the  same  viceroy  accompanied  his  Lordship,  in  a  great  part  of  his 
journey  from  the  capital ;  that  he  partook  ot  a  repast,  on  the  invitation 
of  Lord  Macartney,  at  the  British  factory  ;  when,  for  the  first  time, 
both  M.  Van  Braam  and  the  supercargoes  of  all  the  European 
nations,  had  been  permitted  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his 
rank. 

"  At  Pekin  they  were  required  to  humiliate  themselves  at  least 
thirty  different  times,  at  each  of  which  they  were  obliged,  on  their 
knees,  to  knock  their  heads  nine  limes  against  the  ground,  which  M. 
Van  Braam  in  his  journal,  very  coolly  caUs  performing  the  salute  of  . 
honour  'Jitire  ie  talut  d'honneur.'    And  they  were  finally  dismissed, 


with  a  fetr  paltry  piecec  of  lillc,  without  having  been  once  allowed  to 
open  th«r  lip«  on  any  kind  of  butineui  and  without  btingperoutted 
to  ice  either  their  friend,  or  any  other  European  miggiiKiary,  except 
one,  who  had  special  leave  to  nuke  them  a  visit  of  half  an  hour,  tho 
day  before  their  departure,  in  preaeuce  of  ten  or  twelve  officers  of 
government.  On  their  arrival  in  thia  capital,  they  were  lodged  lite< 
rallr  in  a  stable;  imder  the  same  cover,  and  in  the  same  apartment, 
witn  a  parcel  of  carl  hursea.  M,  Van  Braam's  own  words  are,  '  Noiit 
voila  done,  a  noire  arrivie  dans  la  ceUbre  residence  imperiale,  logSt  daiu 
une  espece  d'eatrii.    Nous  terions  no«s  attettdiu  a  une  pareille  avanture  f 

"  In  their  journey  they  were  harassed  beyond  measure;  sometime* 
they  were  lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  without  furniture  and  without 
cover ;  sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air 
wbeh  the  temperature  was  below  the  freenag  point ;  frei]uently  for 
four-«nd^ttrenty  houia  they  had  nottnng  to  eat<  Van  Braam  observa 
that,  owing  to  the  fetigues  of  the  joumsy,  the  badness  of  the  victuals, 
their  early  riBJng  and  exposure  to  the  cold,  he  lost  about  five  inches 
in  the  circiunference  of  his  body.  Being  rather  corpulent,  and  not 
very  expert  at  performing  the  Chinese  ceremony  at  thnr  public  intro- 
duction, his  hat  happened  to  fall  on  the  ground,  upon  whidi  the  old 
Emperor  began  to  laugh.  '  Thus,'  says  he,  '  I  received  a  maifc  of 
diBtinction  and  predilection,  such  as  never  ambassador  was  honoured 
with  before.  I  confess,'  continues  he,  '  that  the  recollection  of  ray 
suflcrings  from  the  cold,  io  waiting  so  long  in  the  morning,  was  very 
much  softened  by  this  incident.'  " 

To  complete  this  picture  of  arrogance  and  cont^npt  oq 
th?  part  oi  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  humiliatioD  and  indignity 
in  wtiicli  the  poor  Hollander  makes  so  ctHispicuous  a  figure 
we  have  only  to  tranHcribe  an  extract  Irom  the  Eeopcaor's 
letter,  addressed,  oatside,  to  the  King  of  HoUand,  tmd,  iniide, 
to  the  Council  of  India,  or  the  Commissaries  GeneraL 

"  I  have  received  from  Heaven  the  sceptre  of  this  vast  en^re.  I 
have  reigned  for  sixty  years  with  glory  and  happiness;  and  have 
established  the  most  profound  peace  upon  the  four  seas'of  the  eaid  em- 
pire, to  the  benefit  of  the  nations  bordering  upon  them.  The  &me  of 
my  majesty,  and  proofe  of  my  magnificence,  have  found  their  way  into 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  they  constitute  the  ptide  and  the  plea- 
sure of.  my  vast  doraiaions. — I  consider  my  own  happy  enn)ire  and 
other  kingdoms  as  one  and  the  same  family;  the  princes  and  the  people 
are,  in  my  eye,  the  same  men.  I  condescend  to  shed  my  blessings, 
over  all,  strangers  as  well  as  natives  ;  and  there  is  no  country,  how- 
eter  distant;  that  has  not  received  ingtances  of  my  benevolence.  Thus 
all  nations  send  to  du  me  homage,  and  to  congratulate  me,  incessantly. 

*  Thii  cxprculOB  allodn  1o  the  aacicnt  opiaion  Ibal  China  was  tnrroBndnl  b^ 
Ibe  «eB,  and  Ihat  (be  ml  of  the  world  was  DMde  up  of  iiUndi.  Yet,  iboo^  Ibey 
nov  iiosieis  a  (alrrmble  ouliun  of  g^roeraphy,  such  is  iheir  iovcrerale  adherence  to 
ancient  opinion,  thai  Ihcj  tirefer  retainiDi;  the  most  abnird  erron,  ralber  than 
change  one  liogle  KDlimeDt  or  eipre«)an  Ital  ConTncini  bu  millen. 
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Keir  and  BHCceidve  ambasudon  arrive,  some  drawn  in  cbariota  over 
land,  and  others  traverse,  in  ships,  the  immensity  of  the  seas.  I  feel 
A  lively  joy  in  obeeiring  the  anxiety  with  which  they  flock  together 
from  every  quarter,  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  wise  adminiBtralion 
of  my  government.  I  experience  the  most  agreeable  satisfaction  in 
participating  my  happiness  with  foreign  states.  I  applaud,  therefore!- 
7onr  government,  which,  althoagh  separated  from  mine  by  an  im- 
mense ocean,  has  not  failed  to  send  me  congratulatory  letters,  accom- 
panied with  tributary  ofierings.  Having  perused  your  letten,  I  ob- 
aerve  that  they  coataia  nothing  but  what  1  consider  as  authentic  tetti- 
mooies  of  your  great  TenerationfoT  me;  from  whence  I  conclude  that 
you  admire  my  mode  of  governing.  In  fact,  you  have  great  reason  to 
applaud  me.  Since  you  have  carried  on  your  trade  at  Canton — and  it 
is  now  many  years — strangers  have  been  well  treated  in  my  empire ; 
and  they  liave  individually  been  the  objects  of  my  love  andafiectioo. 
I  might  call  to  witness  the  Portuguese,  the  Italians,  the  English,  and 
other  of  the  same  sort  of  nations,  who  are  all  equallv  esteemed  by  me, 
and  have  aH  presented  me  with  precious  gifts.  All  have  been  treated, 
on  my  part,  after  the  same  manner,  and  without  any  partiality.  I  give 
abundantly,  eren  when  those  things  I  received  from  them  are  of  no 
value.  My  maniier  of  doing  these  things  is  undoubtedly  known  in 
your  country."  ' 

AAer  iocii  a  vile  reception,  and  d^adinff  treatment,  of  the 
Dutch  embos^,  we  may  naturally  ask,  with  Mr,  Barrow,  what 
advantagee  can  reasonably  be  expected  lo  accrue  from  a  servile 
and  unconditional  compljance  with  the  ceremonies,  or  other  sub- 
mifisions,  required  by  Uiis  baugh^  government  I  It  is  clear,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  their  exactions  are  always  pro- 
p(»tioned  tq  the  complying  temper  of  the  persons  with  wliom 
tkn  have  to  treaty  Van  Brasm,  and  his  colleague,  not  only  car- 
ried presents  for  the  ministers  of  state,  but  even  quietly  suffered 
these  gentlemen  to  trick  them  out  of  all  the  curious  and  valuable 
articles  intended  for  the  Emperor,  and  to  substitute  others  in 
their  place,  of  a  mean  and  common  description,  "^ey  nut  only 
coDiplied  widi  the  usual  ceremony  of  saluting  the  Emperor  in 
person,  but  even  submitted  to  prostrate  themselves,  at  least  fiffy 
times,  oD.  their  way  to  the  capital,  before  the  name  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, painted  on  a  piece  of  silk ;  which  degrading  form  of  obei- 
sance they  likewise  condescended  to  observe  in  the  presence  of 
the  prime  minister.  In  short,  the  Dutch  did  every  thing,  sub- 
mitted to  every  thin^  and  suffered  every  thing,  which  the  Chi- 
nese thought  proper  to  enjoin  or  inflict :  and  vet,  so  far  from 
succeeding,  they  were  only  laughed  at;  tumea  off  in  di^race; 
refused  food  and  lo^^g ;  and  used,  in  eveiy  respect,  like  the 
low,  mean,  pusillanimous  creatures,  ~  to  the  condition  of  which 
tlicy  hod  consented  to  debase  themselves. 

6ut  it  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that  there  is  a  great  i 
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betW;een  the  representatives  of  a  Dutch  factory  and  the  Ambas- 
sador Plenipoteatiary  of  the  Sovereign  of  England ;  and  that 
even  the  haughty  Chmese,  who  acted  so  contemptuously  towardv 
the  former,  would  have  been  inclined,  even  for  their  own  sakes, 
to  receive  the  laUer  with  civility  and  respect.  This  remark  u 
plausible,  but  it  does  not  applv  to  the  mandarins  and  chin-chaes 
of  the  celestial  empire,  who  Icnow  little  of  either  England  or 
Holland  in  any  otner  point  of  view  than  as  large  mercantile 
establishments;  and  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  asserting  na- 
tional superiority,  and  in  manitesting  undisguised  contempt  in 
the  face  of  every  man  who  does  not  believe  in  Confucius.  It  ia 
unnecessary,  however,  to  spend  time  in  forming  conjectures,  and 
in  drawing  inferences,  founded  on  remote  events,  or  general  views 
of  the  Chinese  character;  for  their  treatment  of  Lord  Amherst, 
or  rather  their  disposition  to  treat  him  contemptuously,  dj£- 
fered  very  little,  so  &r  as  it  was  allowed  to  proceed,  trom  the  re- 
ception already  described,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Messieurs 
Titsingh  and  Van  Braam.  For  instance,  the  mandarins  showed 
no  small  degree  of  studied  n^lect  in  the  manner  of  receiving 
and  returning  his  visits;  demanded  a  copy  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's letter  to  the  Emperor;  proposed  alterations  in  .the  word- 
ing of  it,  especially  the  terms  "  Sir,  my  Brother ;"  obseiTed  that 
the  King  of  England  himself,  were  he  in  China,  would  consider 
it  his  duty  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor;  and  that 
the  Ambassador  ought  to  feel  himself  the  minister  of  their  Em- 
peror, and  therefore  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  When  at 
Tong-chow,  too,  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  who  were  sent 
to  induce  his  Lordship  to  comply  with  the  Tartar  ceremony, 
acted  in  the  most  insolent  and  domineeruig  manner  possible. 
£ven  the  deputies  of  these  commissioners  snowed  a  degree  of 
haughtiness,  scarcely  equalled  by  that  which  was  directed  against 
Van  Braam.  When,  for  example,  they  entered  the  apartment, 
our  countrymen  advanced  to  pay  the  first  compliments. 

"  I  was  in  front,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  and  mv  salutation  was  not  only 
unreturned,  but  almost,  by  gesture,  repulsed.  These  mandarioB  held 
on  their  insolent  course  to  the  chamber  of  reception,  and  availed  them- 
.  selves  of  our  polite  retiring  to  usurp  the  first  seats.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  convereatioD  was  short :  on  their  part,  a  fonnat  communi- 
cation was  made,  that  the  Koong-yay,  and  Moo-ta-jin  (the  Imperial 
commissioners),  had  been  deputed  to  instruct  the  Ambassador  in  the 
performance  of  the  Tartar  ceremony.  Lord  Amherst,  in  reply,  with 
much  dignity  and  moderation,  restraining  the  feelings  which  tbeir 
conduct  was  calculated  to  excite,  confined  himself  to  remarking,  that 
he  should  be  ready  to  discuss  that,  and  other  points,  when  he  met  the 
Koong-yay.  The  second  in  rank  here  abruptly  said,  that  they  were  sent 
to  know  hie  sentiments  upon  the  point  now  at  issue.  Lord  Amherst  re- 
peated his  assertion,  that  he  should  communicate  his  sentiments  to  the 
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Soong-y^  and  the  Moo4»-jiD.  Hie  Bame  person  otuerred,  that 
t&irt  cmmected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Celestial  Empire  were 
ireisbty,  and  of  primarv  importaoce:  the  first  speaker  added,  that 
twave  to-ntorrow  would  be  the  hour;  and,  with  a  degree  of  im- 
par^eled  insolence,  quitted  the  room,  accompanied  by  his  coropa- 
nioiu,  totally  neglecting  X<ord  Amherst,  and  those  whom  they  had 
come  to  Tisit." 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  Next  day  his  Lordship  and  the  British 
CommisMonera,  Sir  G.  Staunton  and  Mr.  Etas,  went  ashinre  to 
meet  the  Imperial  Envoys,  Ho,  Moo-ta-jin,  Soo,  and  Kwang ; 
ibe  first  of  wbqm  bore  the  title,  already  tmmed,  of  Koon^yay, 
or  D\Ae,  and  was  related  to  the  family  on  the  throne. 

"  There  being  no  appearance  of  ofiering  chairs,  Mr.  Morrison  ob- 
lerred,  that  his  Excellency  would  converse  when  seated :  to  this  the 
Koo^jay  readied,  that  he  intended  to  stand,  and  that  the  Ambas- 
udor  must  also  remain  standing :  to  this  Lord  Amherst  did  not  object. 
Vte  Kooog-yay  then  informed  nis  Excsllency  that  he  and  Moo-ta-jin 
had  been  sent  to  see  him  perform  the  Tartar  ceremony.  To  this  Lwd 
Amherst  not  having  immediately  returned  an  answer,  the  Koong-yay 
ioquired  what  was  his  intention.  Lord  Amherst  repUed,  that  he  had 
been  deputed  by  his  Sovereign  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  for  the  pur- 
pow  of  manifesting  the  sentiments  of  regard  and  veneration  enter- 
uioed  towards  his  Imperial  Majesty  ;  and  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  approach  his  Imperial  presence  with  the  ceremonial  which  had 
^ored  sccept^le  to  Kien-lung,  the  illustrious  father  of  the  Emptor. 
The  Kooog-yay  replied,  '  what  happened  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  he- 
toi^  to  d)at  year,  the  present  is  the  afbir  of  this  Embasiy,  and  the 
i^iilttiona  of  the  Celestial  Empire  must  be  complied  with:  there  is 
BO  ahemative.'  Lord  Amherst  said  he  had  entertained  a  confident 
hope  diat  what  had  proved  acceptable  to  Kien-Lmig  would  not  have 
bees  refused  by  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  Koong-yay,  with  vehe- 
ineoce,  asserted,  '  That  at  there  u  but  one  tun,  there  i*  onli/  one  Ta- 
tAang-fe:  he  u  the  universal  sovereign,  and  ail  mud  pay  hint  homage' 
He  condnued  to  insist  that  the  Tartar  ceremony  must  be  performed, 
and  that,  as  several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  ceremony,  they 
•«re  lent  to  see  the  Ambassador  perform  it  correctly ;  observing,  that, 
SI  we  read  Chinese  books,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Emperor,  of  his  being  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  waa 
<»iuequently  entitled  to  this  homage.  The  Koons-yay  here  looked  as 
if  he  meant  to  break  up  the  conference;  Lord  Amherst  therefore 
aiked  if  he  was  not  to  see  him  again.  The  Koong-yay  replied  that  he 
xner  pud  visits,  and  that  the  present  discussion  was  the  same  as  if 
kid  m  the  Emperor's  presence.  He  added,  that  the  Ambassador 
■uitt  either  comply  with  the  Tartar  ceremony,  or  be  sent  back :  his 
lipa  were  quivering  with  rage  at  the  instant." 

In  this  qiirit,  and  with  theee  pretensions,  did  tlie  conference 
piDceed;  and  it  was  not  until  the  British  Ambassador  had  ex- 
preatd  his  willingness  to  return  rather  than  perform  the  Ko-toi^ 
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and  had  actunUy.pob  the  Prince  R^teot's  letter  into  the  jKonwK 
^y's  hand,  to  deliver  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  mandauiu  be- 
thought themsdvefi  of  common  cUility.  In  truth,  it  admits  not 
of  &  single  doubt,  that  had  Lord  Amherst  been  as  pliant  aa  Vao 
Braam,  the  English  embassy  would  have  been  subjected  to  aa  | 
many  indignities,  and  dismissed  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  the 
J)utch  mission  in  179*.  The  Chinese  commissioners  exacted  as 
much,  and  expected  as  much,  on  the  late  occauon,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  now  mentioned.  They  put  Ibrth  their  pretuisuHis  ia  , 
the  very  same  way,  and  urged  com|Jiance  oo  toe  very  same 
grounds ;  and  Lord  Amherst  owes  the  small  ptjrtiou  of  respect 
which  was  paid  to  him  at.Pekin,  and  on  bis  return  homewards, 
to  his  firmtiess  in  resistiii^  their  claims,  and  in  setting  their  |ve- 
toisions  at  nought. 

In  giving  this  sketch  of  Chinese  insolence  and  absordtOra  we  I 
have,  Trowerer,  rather  anticipated  the  events  detailed  in  the 
narrative,  as  they  respect  the  prc^esa  of  the  n^;ociati(i«s, 
and  the  various  terms  and  proposals,  relative  to  the  obeervance 
of  the  said  Tartar  ceremony.  No  sooner,  then,  had  the  em- 
bassy reached  Tien-sing,  a  town  on  the  Peicho,  situated  a  few 
days  journey  from  the  capital,  than  Lord  Amherst  perceived 
that  measures  were  in  contemplation  to  induce  him  to  perform 
the  pnMrations  of  Ko-tou,  and  to  submit  to  other  humiliating 
oeieHbonies,  pr^>aratory  to  his  public  pres^itation.  An  in^tetiiu 
banquet  waa  getting  up,  for  the  pmpose  of  enteitainiog  the  Ant* 
b—iudor  and  suite;  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  intended  that 
Lord  Amherst  should  practise  the  salute  of  honour,  and  acqaire 
exp«-tirtes8  in  the  various  gmuflections  and  prostrations  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  palace  at  Pekin.  On  the  13th  of  August,  accord- 
ingly, the  members  of  the  nnbassy  proceeded,  with  suitaUe 
atate,  to  the  hall  where  the  entertainment  was  to  be  mven,  and 
where  they  were  received  bv  the  mandarins  in  their  robes  of  ce- 
remony. "  Afler  a  few  polite  expressions  of  their  hope  that  we 
had  met  with  no  obstructiou  on  our  way  thither,  Kwang  opened 
4he  subject  of  the  ceremony  by  saying,  that  the  entertainment 
we  were  that  day  to  receive  was  expressly  commanded,  and,  in- 
deed, fpven  by  the  Emperor ;  that,  therefore,  the  same  ceremo- 
nies  would  be  performed  by  them,  and  expected  &om  us,  as  if 
we  were  in  the  Imperial  presence." 

Lord  Amherst,  as  we  nave  already  remarked,  had  beoi  fiur- 
nished  with  no  special  instructions  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
ceremony,  further  then  to  follow  generally  the  precedent  supposed 
to  be  established  by  the  reception  of  Lord  Macartney  ;  it  being 
left  almost  entirely  to  his  own  discretion,  guided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  official  persons  at  Canton,  whether  or  not  (b  comply  to  tite 
fiiU  extent  with  the  caremonial  demanded  by  the  Chiueae  .g^TWV- 
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nnt.  'When,  tiowcver,  hia  Lordehip  declu^  to  the  manderins 
DDff  assembled  his  determiDation  of  adiienng  to  the  example  of 
1793,  the  Imperial  cmnmiBsioners  had  the  hardihood  to  mam- 
imathat  our  former  ambassador  had  done  every  thing,  in  point 
of  ceremony,  that  had  been  required  rX  him ;  and  especially  had 
perfonned  the  ceremony  of  the  Ko-tou,  bs  wrfl  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  as  at  other  times.  Soo-ta-jin  eren  went  so  far  as  to 
(ffirin  tflat  he  himself  remembered  seeing  Lord  Macartney  per- 
form it  when  eX  Canton ;  and  appealed  to  Sir  George  Staunton, 
as  hsTDig  been  present,  and  able  to  giveevidenceof  tne&cts  now 
uwrted.  As  this  appeal  was  obviously  intended  to  create  a  per* 
joiul  altercation  with  Sir  Geoi^,  the  averment  of  the  lying  rasor- 
(Win  was  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted;  and  Lord  Amherst 
race  more  contented  himself  with  assuring  them,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tmtiontoapproach  thelmperial presence,  with  the  samedcmonstra- 
tioDS  of  Teneradon  as  he  would  use  towards  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
Una  this  manifestation  of  firmness,  on  the  part  of  the  Anlbas- 
Huw,  tome  expressions  dropped  from  the  mandarins,  tendinc 
lo  coBtey  a  threat  that  the  embassy  would  not  be  received.  It 
wiadiensaid  by  Lord  Amherst  that,  however  mortifying  it  might 
be  to  bis  feelings,  he  must  decline  the  honour  intended  him  by 
ibe  mtertunment ;  and  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Pekin,  he  should 
he  prepared  to  submit,  in  writing,  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  to 
Mi  Imperial  Majesty.  "What!  reject  the  Emperor's  bounty," 
ekdaiined  the  mandarins  t  His  Lordship  did  not  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. He  passed  with  the  Chinese  m^odators  into  the 
diam^  t^)artment,  paying  respect  upon  entering,  to  a  table  screens 
ed  wmi  yellow  silk,  ana  having  a  ouming  taper  or  censer  upon 
it;  which,  as  this  was  an  Imperial  banquet,  was  conceived  to  re- 
present to  these  favoured  sut^ects  of  the  C^esdal  Empire,  the  a<S- 
tod  presence  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Lord  Amherst  bowed 
sine  times,  in  unison  with  the  prostrations  of  the  mandarins,  who 
K%ioaBly  performed  the  ^ole  Ko-tou. 

Afier  dianer  the  discussion  was  once  more  renewed.  The 
Chbese  commiesioners  professed  not  to  understand  the  naturb 
rf  the  ceremonial  Lora  Amherst  prqwsed  to  substitute  for  thfc 
Ko-tou,  and  reqsestcd  he  would  go  through  it  in  their  presence. 
He  had  distinctly  stated  that  his  intention  was  to  knee!  apon 
we  knee,  and  to  make  hi»i  obeis&nce  of  nine  bows  in  that  pos- 
ture; adding,  that  it  could  not  be  performed  by  him  before  any 
other  person  bnt  the  Emperor  himself.  At  this  moment  Sir 
Geone  Staunton  happily  suggested  that  Lord  Amherst's  son 
Aosld  perform  the  ceremony  oefore  him,  in  order  to  assist  their 
cooceptions  as  to  the  mode  of  obeisance  to  be  adopted  in  the pre- 
HDceohaBiber  at  P^in,  The  mandarins  were  so  far  sarisned; 
but,  persieting  io  tbe  contemptUile  wish  to  have  reverence  paid  to 
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tbrar  owD  penonB,  as  the  representatives  of  majesty,  they  jno- 
ceeded  to  request  that  the  boy  should  practise  the  ceremony  iudc 
times  before  them.  This  was  of  course  rdused,  and  the  eoaXa- 
cnce  broke  up. 

The  embassy  had  no  small  reason  to  be  sadafied  with  the  resdt 
of  this  day's  negotiatiou.  They  had  successfully  resisted  the  -vetf 
demand,  the  refusal  to  comply  with  which  had  occa«oned  the 
&ilure  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  his  immediate  return  to  the 
coast;  whilst  the  compliance  with  it,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  M 
to  all  the  contemptuous  and  d^^ading  treatment  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  Dutch  in  their  memorable  trip  to  Pekin.  But 
all  was  not  yet  over  with  our  countrymen:  they  had  stiU  to  «i- 
counter  the  pertinacity  and  insolence  of  Ho  and  Moo,  at  .Tong- 
chow,  'of  which  we  have  already  given  a  striking  specinietL 
.Teased,  day  after  day,  by  mandarins  of  various  orders,  who  aeem-  ■ 
ed  to  relieve  one  another,  for  the  express  purpose  of  subdnii^ 
his  mind  by  importunity,  Lord  Amherst  consented  to  perfbnn 
the  Tartar  ceremony,  on  one  of  two  conditions;  "atber,  thata 
subject  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  perform  the  same  befmc 
the  Prince  Regent's  picture ;  or  that  a  formal  declaration  shooM 
be  made  by  ue  Emperor  that  any  Chinese  ambassador  who 
hereafter  appeared  at  the  Unglish  court,  should,  if  required,  pef^ 
form  the  Ko-tou  before  our  sovereign."  The  mandarins  woaU 
not,  however,  accede  to  these  terms;  whilst  with  their  character-  i 
.istic  meanness  and  disregard  of  truth,  they  hinted  to  his  XiOTcUih^  < 
that  he  might  comply  with  their  wishes  la  China,  and  make  any 
report  he  pleased  on  his  return  to  England.  Treatiw  fod  a 
proposal  with  tlie  contempt  which  it  deserved,  the  Aiabasaador 
would,  notwithstanding,  we  think,have  at  length  yielded  to  tbe  on- 
ceasingsoHcitationofthelraperialconunissioners,  and  have  actoally 
performed  the  Ko-tou;  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  tbst 
tbe  success  of  the  embassy,  more  particnlarly  as  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  would  be  materially 
promoted  by  gratifying  the  Emperor.  In  fact  the  Kooog-yay 
^took  especial  care  to  excite  this  expectation  in  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen;  insomuch  that,  when  Lord  Amherst  adverted  to 
the  expediency  and  desirableness  of  having  a  direct  commmiica- 
tion  established  between  the  chief  of  the  British  factory  at  Can- 
ton and  some  board  at  Fekin,  he  readily  acceded  to  the  dtck 
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priety  of  such  an  arrangement,  adding,  "  Comply  with  tbe  . 
tar  ceremony,  I  am  your  friend  at  Pekin."  His  iJordsbip  ac{H»-d- 
ingly,  upon  whom  thrcatentngs  and  corapulsory  measures  had  pro- 
duced no  effect,  was  on  the  very  point  of  oeing  melted  into  coijnpti- 
ancebytheseappearancesofconfidenceandiriendship.  "He  gave 
an  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Elhs,  "that  unless  Sir  Qeorge  sUU  consi- 
dered vfHnpliance,  under  present  circumstance^  injurioiu  to  the 
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Company's  ioterests,  be  was  dwpOBed,  with  a  view  of  avertiiiff 
the  probable  evil  consequoices  ofrejectioii  under  irritated  fee£ 
ingB,  and  contemplatbg  the  prospect  held  out  of  effecting  the 
ulterior  otriectG  of  the  embaBsy,  to  comply  with  the  Emperor'a 
wishes  to  the  extent  of  performing  the  ceremony  in  his  presence." 
Sir  George,  having  consulted  the  gentlemenof  the  factory  sepa- 
rately, found  that  compliance  was  renirded  by  them  all  as  highly 
iojunoustothe  Company's  interests.  They  mamtained  that  the  r^ 
^Mctability  of  the  factory  at  Canton,  and  consequently  their  use 
and  efficiency,  rested  oitirely  upon  the  belief  entertained  by  the 
Chmese,'t^  their  infiexible  adherence  to  principles  once  assumed— 
a  belief  which  must  necessarily  be  subverted  by  concession  on 
io  weiji^h^  a  pdint,  and  on  such  an  important  occasion.  Con- ' 
ceasion  was  accordingly  given  up;  and  a  note  containing  the  finn 
and  unalterable  determination  of  the  embassy,  to  that  effect,  was 
banded  to  die  Koong-yay,  as  Duke  Ho,  the  prime  minister. 

Kegotialion  being  now  at  an  end,  nothing  remained  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  mandarins  but  to  hurry  on  Lord  Amherst,  bag 
and  baggage,  to  Fekin;  the  conveyance  being  so  contrivet^ 
withal,  as  to  separate  the  members  of  the  embassy  from  one 
another,  and  all  of  them  from  their  luggage.  After  travelling 
the  whole  night  on  a  rough  road,  formedof  huge  masses  of  gra- 
nite, thev  were  pushed  on,  without  being  allowed  a  mcn&ent's 
rest,  to  uie  Imperial  residence  of  Yuen-mm-yuen,  in  the  ndj^- 
boorbood  of  Pekin. 

"  The  carriage  stopped  under  some  trees,"  says  our  author,  "  and 
we  onrselTes  were  conducted  to  a  small  apartment  bdongin^  to  a  range 
of  buildiaes  in  a  square ;  mandarins  of  all  buttons  were  m  waiting; 
lereral  princes  of  the  blood,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby  buttons 
and  round  flowered  badges,  were  among  them ;  the  ulence,  and  a 
cotaia  air  of  regularity,  marked  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Sove^ 
Tdsn.  Itie  small  apartment,  much  out  of  repair,  into  which  we  were 
hoadled,  now  witnessed  a  scene  I  believe  uni^alleled  in  the  history  of 
dii^mnacy.  Lord  Amherst  had  scarcely  talten  his  seat  when  Chang 
ddivered  a  message  from  Ho,  the  Koong-yay,  informing  him  that  the 
Emperor  wished  to  see  the  Ambassador,  his  son,  and  the  commissioners, 
immediately.  Much  surprise  was  naturally  expressed ;  the  previous 
BRsngement  for  the  eighth  of  the  Chinese  month  (the  following  day) 
wssadvertedto,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  Excellency  appearing 
iohis  present  state  of  fatigue,  ioanitiiH],  and  deficiency  of  every  neces- 
■sry  equipment,  was  strongly  urged.  Some  other  messages  were  in- 
tfrchanged  between  the  Koong-yay  and  Lord  Amherst,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  reascsu  already  given,  stated  the  indecorum  and  iire^larity  of 
lu  appearing  without  his  credentials.  In  his  reply  to  this,  it  was  said 
that,  in  the  proposed  audience,  the  Emperor  merely  wished  to  see  the 
Ambassador,  and  had  no  btention  of  entering  upon  business.  L<ord 
Aaiberst  having  persisted  in  expressing  the  inadtniesibility  of  the  pr»- 
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poaitMHit  and  in  tntumitting,  through  Ute  Koong>j«yt'a-lMinib)eiv- 
que«t  to  hie  Imperial  Majetty  that  he  would  be  ^cioualy  pleaaed  to 
wait  till  to-morrow,  Chang  and  another  mandarin  finaUjr  proposed  that 
his  ExctiUency  should  go  over  to  the  Koong-yay's  apartmeata,  whence 
a  reference  luieht  be  made  to  the  Emperor.  Lora  Amherst,  harii^ 
alleged  bodily  illness  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  declining  the  audienoc, 
readjly  saw  that,  if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yay's,  this  plea  would  cease 
to  avail  him,  and  positively  declined  compliance.  This  produced  «  vint 
from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  tou  much  intereBted  and  agitated  to  faenl 
ceremony,  stood  by  Lord  Amherst,  and  used  every  u^ument  to  indBce 
him  to  obey  the  Emperor's  commands.  Among  other  topics,  he  UMd 
that  of  bung  received  with  our  own  ceremony,  using  the  CUmk 
words,  *  ne  muntihlu,'  your  own  cereramy.  All  pronng  inefecttal, 
with  some  roughness,  but  under  pretext  of  friendly  violence,  1m  laid 
hands  upon  Lord  Amherst  to  take  him  triun  the  room ;  anothes:  nao- 
darin  followed  his  example.  Hie  Lordship,  with  great  firaatesa  a*^ 
dignity  of  manner,  shook  them  o&^  declaring  that  nothing  but  the  a.- 
tremest  violence  should  induce  him  to  quit  that  room  lor  any  «dier 
place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him  ;  adding,  that  he  was  so  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  bodily  illness  as  absolutely  to  require  lepeae. 
Lord  Amherst  further  pointed  out  the  gross  insult  be  had  already  re- 
ceived, in  having  been  exposed  to  the  intrusion  and  indecent  curiosity 
of  crowds,  who  appeared  to  view  him  rather  as  a  wild  beast  thtn  the 
representative  of  a  powerful  sovereign  :  at  all  events,  he  entreated  the 
Koong-yay  to  sqbmit  his  request  to  uis  Imperial  Majesty, niio,  hefeb 
confident,  would,  in  oonHderation  of  his  illness  and  &tigae,  drnpease 
with  bis  immediate  appearance.  A  message  arrived  soon  aftar  the 
Koong-yay 's  quitting  the  room,  to  say  that  the  Emperor  dispensed 
with  the  Ambassador  s  attendance  ;  that  he  had  further  been  pleased  to 
direct  his  physician  to  afford  his  Excellency  eveiy  medical  assistance 
that  his  illness  might  require.  'Hie  Koong-yay  himself  soon  followed, 
and  his  Excellency  proceeded  to  the  carriage.  The  Koon^-yay  not 
disdaining  to  dear  away  the  crowd,  the  whip  was  used  by  him  to  ^ 
persons  indiscriminately;  buttons  were  no  protection;  and  howeter 
indecorous,  according  to  our  nodons,  the  employment  i>%ht  be  fort 
man  of  his  rank,  it  comd  not  have  been  in  better  rnin^.  "nie  hmise  of 
Sung-ta-jin,  selected  for  residence,  was  exceedingly  eonunedkmB,  and 
pleasantly  situated,  with  flowers  and  trees  near  the  principal  BpRit- 
ments.  Its  aspect  was  so  agreeable  that  we  could  not  but  loc^  for- 
ward, with  some  satisfaction,  to  remaining  there  a  few  days.  Such, 
however,  was  not  to  be  our  fate ;  before  two  hours  had  elapsed,  a  repoR 
was  brought  that  opposition  was  made  by  the  Chlliese  to  urdoAding  the 
carts :  and  soon  after  the  mandarins  announced  that  the  Empow, 
incensed  by  the  Ambassador's  refusal  to  attend  him  according  to  hii 
commands,  had  given  orders  for  our  immediate  departure.  TSft  order 
was  BO  peremptory  that  no  alteration  (alternative  ?)  was  proposed  \  in 
Tain  was  the  fatigue  of  every  individual  of  the  embassy  pleaded  :  do 
co&Eaderation  was  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  poffltive  conmisnA  of 
the  Emperor.  Chang  at  one  time  sai£  that  even  compliance  with  the 
Tanar  ceremony  would  now  be  unavailing ;  in  tiie  ctHirse  of-  tbe-  ^ty, 


luMKTer,  be  somewhat  dtered  bis  langinge,  raying  dial  tS\  tbia  tumo}^ 
nee  bad  visen  from  our  pertinacity  Ufloa  the  pftiat  at  inue,  and  hinted 
tint  submiaion  might  tf  ill  b«  of  .use  :  he  had  the  widaoitf  to  deoy  that 
[be  Emperor  had'  ever  eigmited  his  oonarat  to  receive  in  on  our  -own 
teims.  The  only  act  4^  drility  we  experienced  during  the  day  was  a 
budtrane  breakuHt  sent  by  the  Emperor ;  which  was  moat  acceptable, 
u  mmy  of  the  party  had  tast«d  nothing  since  the  preceding  day.  At 
four  o'clock  Lord  Amherst  got  into  his  chair;  and  thus, -to  all  outward 
upearance,  has  the  embasBy  terminated.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention 
uat  the  Emperor's  physician  actually  visited  Lord  Amherst,  imme- 
diaUly  OD  his  arrival  at  Sung-ta-jin's,  and  to  his  report  of  the  alleged 
indi^mtition  being  a  mere  pretext,  the  Emperor's  Baddcn  ebuIEtion  of 
nm  may  partly  be  attributeil.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
duokiBg  that  the  promiK  given  at  Tong-chow  was  a  mere  deception, 
Bid  dMB  tke  real  mtentioo  was  either  to  bring  us  into  the  Emfkeror's 
circunHtanoes  so  inconvenient  and  tndecwous  as  to 


Kader  it  perfectly  indifferent  what  t^remony  we  went  through,  cr,  by 
GMdiisioii  and  peraonal  violence,  to  compel  the  performance  of  ^e  Ko- 
loa;  ot  else  the  Emperor,  anticipating  Lord  Amherst's  refusal  of  im- 
meiSateatlendance,  may  have  proposed  it  as  a  pretext  for  his  disniissat. 
If  diis  latter  supposition  be  correct,  the  success  has  been  complete  i 
for  the  proposal  was  so  unreasonable,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
prosed  so  insulting,  that  neither  public  duty  nor  personal  honour 
■odd  have  allowed  Lord  Amherst  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did.  The 
Eiif^  gentlemen  who  were  witnesses  to  these  transactions  must  have 
Ibmd  great  difficnby  in  restraining  their  indignation  from  proceeding 
U  sctim,  when  they  saw  the  bruUd  rudeaesa  and  itwulting  demeanor 
with  wUch  the  represcsitative  of  their  sovereign  was  treated;  and 
ibere  coold  hare  been  hut  one  feeling — a  hope  that  hereditary  rank  and 
oficid  dignky  might  never  again  be  placed  at  the  meroy  of  uis  capnce 
of  8  despot,  exasperated  by  resistance." 

TlinB  were  the  Ambassador  and  his  suite  difimissed,  and  exposed 
to  the  fttigue  and  discomftnt  of  another  night  joomey;  on  their 
Tctam  to  Ton^choWf  which  may  be  calted  the  port  of  Pekin. 
A)  oor  Mople  wwe  not  diowed  to  enter  the  latter  city,  either  in 
their  advance  or  retreat,  they  saw  nothing  of  it  but  the  suburbs; 
>^>ich  Mr.  Ellis  describes  as  being  very  extensive,  and  not  inel^ 
psrt.  They  oaw  indeed  the  wbIIb  of  Pekin,  which  are  built  of 
nod,  stone,  and  brick,  and  faare  some  wooden  mjns  mounted  to  fiU 
^  »  nuge  of  paltry  embrasnres.  The  town  itself  is  situated  in  a 
piki;  and  ilB  lofty  waTls,  with  th^r  numerous  bastions  and  stu- 
podons  towers,  says  oar  author,  certainly  give  it  an  imposing 
^ipennac^  BOt  unworthy  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Afler  a 
wocViBg  ride  in  carts,  on  a  bard  paved  road,  where  "  each  jolt 
"cned  Buffident  to  destroy  life,"  and  under  torr^ita  of  rain, 
*|>)ch  oiMnbined,  as  Mr.  £Uis  expresses  it,  *'  with  the  Imperial 
<%ileasure  to  uuioy  them,"  our  unfortunate  travellers  reached 
1<»g-chow,  at  three  o'dodiiiL  the  momiag. .  Hither  they  were 
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followed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  mandarin  Cbatig;  vbo 
informed  Lord  Amherst  that  the  chm-chaes  were  at  hand  villi 
certain  presents  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Prince  JUffeot.  Hkw 
dignitaries  soon  appeared,  bearing  with  than  the  int«ided  pr^ 
8«iC8,  consisung  of  a  large  joo^ee,  or  sceptre,  formed  of  a  stone 
allied  to  agate,  greenish  white  in  colour,  and  ^mbolicslly  expres- 
dve  of  contentment.  The  handle  of  the  joo-yee  is  flat,  not  voj 
unlike  that  of  a  ladle;  the  top  is  of  a  circular  shape,  sometbbg 
like  the  leaf  of  the  water-lilly.  There  were  also  a  mandarin  neck- 
lace, a  few  beads  of  coral,  with  a  red  ornament  set  round  wilb 
pearls ;  and,  lastly,  a  fow  embroidered  purses.  The  aitida 
sdected  by  the  Imperial  commissi<Hiers,  in  return,  were  the  pic- 
tures of  the  King  and  Queen,  a  case  of  nuqis,  and  some  coloned 
prints.  It  is  pcrh^s  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  as  s  proof  of 
the  Ambassador's  firmness  in  maintaining  the  dignity  (d  hisdis- 
racter,  and  the  respect  due  to  his  soyereign,  that  when  the  pictures 
of  their  Majesties  were  taken  out  of  the  packages,  his  I>ordtihip 
made  a  point  of  publicly  saluting  them,  in  the  same  manner  as 
had  been  practised  by  him  to  £e  yellow  curtain  at  Tien-stog. 
This  levelling  doctrine  was  not  ^eeable  to  the  mandarins;  wEo 
thus  saw  the  same  obeisance  paid  to  the  King  of  England  as  to 
the  Son  of  Heaven  and  Lord  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Inrtfoni, 
however,  those  bigoted  nobles  embraced  an  early  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  iniugnation ;  for  when  a  b^gar  stood  up  as  Lord 
Amherst' passed  by,  a  mandarin  instfmtly  ordered  me  man  to 
sit  down ;  the  British  Ambassador  being  no  Icmger  consid&edas 
deserving  of  respect  even  from  the  lowest  class  of  society. 

A  few  days  after  the  embassy  lefl  Tong-chow,  the  En^ierDi 

Eublished  several  edicts  explaining  to  his  people  the  reasons  why 
e  had  dismissed  the  English  so  precipitately.  Hedwelb  chieflyi 
of  course,  upon  their  stubbornness  in  not  consenting  to  perform 
the  Ko-ton ;  but  mentions,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  Ambassador  had  travelled  all  the  night  preceding 
the  day  on  which  he  commanded  bis  attendance.  T'or  this  con- 
cealmeat,as  well  as  for  misr^resenting  some  thingswhic^  ocoorred 
at  Tong-chow,  Ho  and  Moo  were  degraded,  and  otherwise 
severely  punished;  whilst  Sooand  Kwangare  subjected tesimiW 
marks  of  the  Imperial  displeasure,  for  a^wing  Lord  AoUierst  to 
proceed  one  step,  s&er  having  refused  to  perform  Ko-tou,  pre- 
vious to  the  entertainment  oiven  at  Tien-sing.  Wegiveanex^sd 
fixmi  one  of  these  Imperial  edicts,  as  affording  a  fair  qiecimea  of 
Chinese  truth  and  modes^. 

"  Tlie  English  ambassadors,  i^on  their  arrival  at  Tien-sing,  ban 
not  observed  the  laws  of  politeness,  in  return  for  the  invitadoo  of  tl» 
Emperor.  At  Tans-chow,  they  gave  assurances  of  readiness  to  f&fdOB 
the  prostration  and  genuflection  required  by  the  laws  of  good  maotto 
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of  the  country,  and  arrived  at  the  Imperial  countiy-hoUse ;  and  when 
*e  were  npon  the  p^nt  of  repairing  to  the  Hall  to  receive  the  embassy, 
the  fint  aa  well  »<■  the  second  ambmaador,  under  pretence  of  ilL  healui, 
would  not  appear.  We  in  concequence  passed  a  decree  that  they 
Ufaoold  be  sent  away  upon  their  return.  We,  however,  reflected  that  as 
these  ambassadon,  in  not  observing  the  laws  of  politeness,  were  blame- 
sble  towards  the  Sovereign  of  their  country,  who,  from  an  immense 
dietance,  and  over  various  seas,  had  sent  to  offer  us  presents,  and  to 
present  with  respect  his  letters,  indicating  a  wish  to  show  us  due  con^ 
lideratioD  and  obedience,  contempt  was  improper,  and  against  the 
maxim  to  thaw  lenittf  fo  our  mferwrts  in  consequence,  from  amongat 
Ae  presents  of  the  said  King,  we  c^ose  the  most  trifling  and  insignlft- 
ean^  which  are  four  maps,  trao  portraiti,  nioety-five  engravings ;  and,  in 
erdu-  to  natify  him,  have  acc^ited  them.  We  in  return,  tu  a  rtward, 
presmlea  to  the  said  King,  &c.  When  the  ambassadors  received  the 
said  nfts  they  became  exceeding  glad,  and  evinced  their  repentance, 
&C.  up<m  their  arrival  at  Canton,  you,  Tsiang  and  Tun^,  will  invite 
tbem  to  a  dinn«,  in  compliance  with  goodmanners,  and  will  make  the 
following  speech  to  them  : 

" '  Your  good  fortune  has  been  soutll :  you  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the 
Inperial  house,  and  were  unable  to  lifl  up  your  eyes  to  the  face  of 
Heaven  (the  Emperor).  The  great  Emperor  reflected  that  your  King 
nghed  after  happiness  (China),  and  acted  with  sincerity.  We  Uierefore 
accepted  some  presents,  and  eifted  your  King  with  various  precious 
»tictes:  you  must  return  thai^e  to  the  Emperor  for  his  benefits  ;  and 
return  with  speed  to  your  kingdom,  that  your  King  may  feel  a  respectful 
natitade  for  tbeae  acts  of  kindness.  Take  care  to  embark  the  rest  trf' 
the  presents  with  safety,  that  they  may  not  be  lost  or  destroyed.' 

"  Respect  thifl." 

We  have  no  inteotioii  of  following  the  embassy  on  its  return  to 
Cnitmi ;  which  occupied  four  months,  and,  with  the  ^cceptioa  <tf 
one  day's  journey  through  the  celebrated  pass  of  Meeling,  was 
perftnned  on  a  succession  of  rivers  aoA  canals,  constituting  the 
most  estenaive  mtancl  nftvig^on  in_the  world.  Mr.  Ellis's 
jomud,  accordinj^y,  fr&m  we  1st  of  Stxrteniber,  1816,  till  the  1st 
of /aniMry,  1817,  is  the  nvost  tiresome  thing  iniatrinable;  cont^n* 
iw  little  more  than  dates,  hours  of  steeping,  BaHing,  and  eating, 
with  a  &w  descripdons  c^.pictnreHjue  objects,  woods,  moODtfuns, 
and  pa((;odaB.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
diaty,  when  ascending  the  Pet-ho ;  fin-  most  readers  will  take  an 
interest  in  Uka  re^esAeA  conferences  and  discussions,  between  the 
AtnbaMsdor  atid  the  mandarins,  which  terminated  at  length  in  the 
TCTectkm  of  the  erabas^  at  Pekin;  but  two  hundred  quarto  pages 
«  details,  confined  to  occurrences  in  a  boat,  or  sights  on  ue 
baidu  of  a  river,  prove  either  that  Mr,  Ettis  was  determined  to 
mate  a  volume  at  all  hazards,  or  tltat  he  is  totally  destitute 
of  bowels  of  oooipesrion  for  those  who  must  read  through  a 
book  before  tb^  can  veuture  to  speak  of  it.     The  motto  which 
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he  quotes  from  Bacon  does  not  apply  to  his  oaae.  Lord  Vendm 
indeed  says  that  "  it  is  a  strange  uting  that  in  lea  vovages,  wfaeir 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  wid  sea,  men  should  nudn' 
diaries:  but  in  land  tnivel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  (^Merred,  for 
the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  regii- 
tered  than  observation :  let  diaries  therefore  be  brought  in  use." 
But  considering  that  Mr.  Ellis,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
China,  with  the  sUgfat  exception  already  noticed,  and  the  two  hui^ 
ried  night  journeys  between  Tong^ow  and  Pekin,  was  Itardlj 
ever  out  oia  junk  (from  which  he  could  see  little  more  thanii^ 
and  wat«-),  we  think  it  would  not  hyve  been  easy  to  light  Oft 
another  passage  in  Bacon's  works  so  fbrdgn  to  the  point  si 
that  which  he  nas  chosen  to  transcribe.  Nor  was  he  permitted 
to  go  ashore,  even  for  the  purpose  <^  exeruse,  but  with  a  coaplt 
of  Chinese  soldiers  at  his  neels^  with  their  bamboo  bftyooets ;  and 
when,  on  any  occasion,  he  succeeded  in  entering  the  suburbs  of 
a  town— (or  the  gates  of  the  towns  thnoselves  were  locked  hanl 
and  &st  against  the  embassy — he  was  chased  back  into  his  host, 
by  order  of  a  mandarin,  ^d  even  of  the  little  be  saw,  Mr.  Blii 
was  not  quite  qualified  to  desccihe  the  whole ;  for,  as  to  tree^  he 
confesses  that  be  is  aa  ignorant  as  a  cockney ;  and  in  the  departmeot 
of  miaeralogy  too,  he  appears  to  have  sull  much  to  learn.  We 
know  not,  for  example,  wnat  he  means  isy porphyritUgramlti  and 
hiB  (pinions,  as  to  tne  collocation  and  distribution  of  rocks,  in  the 
Mee-ling  mountains,  are  not  easily  recondleable  with  the  receind 
theories  of  geologists,  whether  Huttonlan  or  Wemerian. 

"From  Nankin  downwards  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  was 
indeed  somewhat  relaxed ;  and  the  sentiemeB  of  the  tss!timj 
were  occasionally  allowed  to  land,  am  advance  a  abort  wav  into  i 
the  fields.  The  any  now  mentioned,  although  very  much  deca^ 
ed,  retains  nnmerous  prooft  of  ancient  magnificrace.  Its  dxtnt 
is  almost  incredibly  md  we  not  know  that  the  Chinese  caidcsed 
in  their  towns,  not  only  fields  and  gardens,  but  evoi  hiUs)  for  psi- 
tnre  and  a  siq^tj  of  water.  From  the  outer  gatevray  to  the  iuut 
wall,  which  surrounds  the  portion  t^  the  city  BtiU  inb^^ted,  the 
distance  is  six  miles;  and  the  whole  space  mun  gate  to  gate  m 
crossed  by  paved  roads,  one  of  which,  leading  from  the  outer  sste, 
bears  marks  of  havmgbeoiatfreet  Weagree,  however,  with  die 
travellers  in  thinking  it  extronely  improbable  that  the  whole 
area  was  ever  built  upon;  yet  we  may  readily  imagine^  as  tbej 
<^}serve,  that  it  was  crowded  with  viUas,  and  that  princes  laA 
nobles  enjoyed  the  fine  climate  of  this  nnghbonrbood  m  luxorioni 
indolence,  where  now  the  peasants  at  l<»ig  intervals,  eoeaeed  iu 
cultivating  (hur  grounds,  are  the  only  remains  of  pmu^ttoD,  ia 
h</  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  former  capital  (tf  toe  odaliil 
wimimons* 
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'  Dfthepresedtststeof  China  we arenotsui^lied  with  dny  ne* 
BKterials)  for  fmrmii^  riUier  a  correct  or  a  general  opioion.  Mr. 
EUii  in  moat  things  agrees  with  Mr.  Barrow :  neither  author  hav- 
iw  percaved  any  direct  tokens  of  an  overflowiag  pcqjulation,  nor 
if  the  misery  and  d^radatioa  which  msally  accompany  Uiat 
condition  of  aocicty.  Nor  does  either  of  these  travelters  beliere 
in  the  prevalence  of  in&nticide;  they  in  &ct  saw  nothinj^  to 
murant  the  accounts,  so  generally  received  throughout  Europe, 
rdative  to  child  murder:  on  the  contnoy,  the  people,  takeo 
ia  the  saaas,  looked  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  were  bui^ 
nxisded  with  an  air  of  comfort,  not  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
ktogdtMBS  of  the  West  They  appeared  alio  very  hospitable  and 
oheerfid,  particularly  in  country  parts ;  and  on  no  occasion  did 
they  manifest  any  hoetite  intention,  or  wish  to  annoy.  Yet,  they 
■eon  callous  and  indifierent  to  the  sufiferings  or  danger  of  one 
sixptber;  and  nothing  struck  our  tars  with  so  much  surprise  as 
to  see  the  Chinese  boatmen,  near  Canton,  looking,  without 
aaotion,  at  their  companions  struggling  for  Ufe  in  the  water,  and 
vithout  msking  any  efibrt  to  rescue  them  Irom  their  perilooa 
aituation. 

Tiie  mandarins,  again,  are  haughty,  mean,  cowardly,  and 
■tterly  rcf^ardle^s  of  truth.  Even  the  Imperial  commissioners 
pnswd  Lord  Amherst  to  tell  a  blsehood;  and  it  is  now  past  all 
(bubt  Hmx.  Ho  and  Moo,  the  former  a  duke  and  minister  of  stat^ 
t(dd  a  series  of  lies  to  the  Emperor,  as  to  the  proceedings  at  Ton^ 
chow.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  little  honour  amongst 
them;  and  various  precautiiMis  are  acc<H^ing1y  employed  by  Uie 
fraremment  to  guard  against  extortion  and  in^aaministration. 
?1>e  period  of  weir  employment  is  limited;  they  are  excluded 
from  holdii^  an  office  in  the  province  where  they  are  bont,  and 
are  prcJiibited  from  contracting  a  marriage  within  the  bounds  c£ 
iheirjnrisdiction. 

Tlie  Emperor,  as  Son  of  Heaven  and  &ther  of  his  people^ 
exerdses  both  the  l^jfislative  and  executive  departments  of  goveni' 
ment;  and,  as  &r  as  wecan  judge,  tbe  latter  branch  of  his  autho- 
ri^  is  mildly  administered.  Punishment,  when  not  capital,  is 
ngarded  as  a  token  of  paternal  afiection ;  and  the  culprit,  accord* 
ii^y,  retaims  thanks,  or  makes  obeisance,  to  him  who  handles 
die  rod,  or  more  properly,  the  bamboo  latb,  with  which  his  &c« 
is  ilwped  the  statutary  number  of  times. 

Raigion  apge&n  at  a  very  low  ebb,  if  we  are  to  judge  fi'om 
tbe  deserted  atate  of  the  temples,  and  the  pover^  of  the  priest- 
kood.  CtmfuciuB  suradied  them  with  moral  sayiug^  and  prac- 
tiol  mlea  of  life :  their  ostensible  worship  consists  in  a  q>ecies 
of  Sabdsm,  or  adoration  of  external  nature ;  whilst  the  creed 
of  the  more  learned  amongst  them  ^proeches  closely  to  a  phi- 
M  2 
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losc^tcal  atheism.  It  would  be  fbiind,  we  thint,  tnmn  a  little 
iDvestigationt  that  the  tenets  (^  the  K^bmins  in  India,  and  thb 
BpecldatioDB  which  employ  the  minds  of  the  disdples  of  Fo, 
have  the  same  origin,  and  have  undergone  too  nearly  the  same 
procesB  of  corruption.  The  priests  in  China  are  distiDfl;a!slKd 
by  an  idiotic  expresRioQ  of  countenance ;  osBomed^  Mr.  I3b 
thinks,  to  counterfat  ather  profound  abstraction,  or  an  ma- 
whdming  Inqnratbn. 

The  Chinese  are  jndiferent  looking  soMiers.  When  thar 
artillerymen  fire  a  gun,  they  cautiously  apply  a  light  to  the 
match,  and  instantly  run  back  a  great  many  yards,  611  on  thar 
feces,  and  lay  squat  till  the  tube  has  sent  forth  its  contrats.  Mr. 
Ellis  saw  some  infantry  dressed  so  as  to  imitate  tigers,  whom  ht^ 
not  unappropriately  calls  '  monsters  of  the  guard.  Most  of  ihedi 
seemed  nrighlened  at  their  own  arms. 

We  leave  Mr.  Ellis  by  echoing  his  concludinc  question^ 
Where,  in  the  scale  of  nations,  are  the  Chinese  to  oe  placed? 
Are  they  to  be  classed  with  the  civilizatioD  of  the  West,  or  do 
they  belong  to  the  simi-barbarism  of  the  East  ?  Inferior  to  Turb, 
Persians,  or  Indians,  in  military  knowledge,  they  infinitely  so- 
pass  them  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  there  is  a  species  of  vidoni 
T^ularity  in  their  government,  morals,  and  science,  wludi, 
while  it  gives  them  a  claim  to  positive  rivilization,  still  lavs 
them  far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  observ^ioii  of 
Solomtm  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  apjJiw, 
with  the  sense  a  little  altered,  to  the  history  of  China.  -  L» 
barbarous  thim  those  aromid  them,  the  people  of  that  great 
empire  have  maintained  •  perpetuity  of  Irws,  manners,  and 
mndms ;  and  as  each  racceedbs  dynasty  of  kings  supported 
ttie  cJfil  institutjous  of  their  pret&cessors,  the  tide  of  conqiwA 
has  repeatedly  passed  over  the  greater  part  of  China,  ana  yet 
left  it  unchanged.  The  tncreasmg  numbers  of  Euitmeant,  and 
the  gradiml  [Roeresa  of  the  British  arms,  in  upper  India,  will 
probably,  in  a  uiort  time,  bring  them  intb  contact  with  a  hi{^ 
n>ecies  of  civilisation;  and  it  is  rather  a  striking  &ct,  that  It 
the  very  moment  our  ambassadors  were  approaching  to  Pekia, 
B  Chinese  army  was  ■dvanciiu'  to  the  frontiers  to  assist  die 
mldiers  of  Nepaul  to  repel  the  British  troops.  The  language 
the  science,  and  religion  of  Europe,  would  prove  a  blessing  to  iS 
ranks ;  and  the  period  is  perhaps  not  very  distant  when  tM  Ce- 
lestial Empire  snail  derive  illnmmation  from  those  whom  they 
now  esteem  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  and  when  the  Sew  M 
Heaven  and  Lord  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Earth  ^lall  pc^ 
form  the  Ko-tou  to  those  very  persons  whom  he  now  chooses  W 
denominate  bis  vassals  and  ti^ute-bearcrs. 

We  now  proceed  to  ^ve  a  short  account  of  Mr.  M'LeoJ* 
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hookf  vhich  conlains  some  notices  relative  to  a  people  not  at  all 
kooini  in  Europe,'  and  to  a  group  of  islands  whicn  w&  suepect 
wtnld  not  be  mucb  improve]  hy  intercoimte  with  Europeans. 
We  may  preface  the  few  extracts  we  are  abont  to  make,  by  re- 
fialline  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  that,  whilst  Lord  Amherst 
BDci  his  party  were  engaged  iu  their  inland  voyage  to  and  from 
Fekb,  the  Alcestc,  C^lain  Maxwell«  and  the  Lyre,  C^tain 
H&ll,  suled  into  the  )e«s  frequented  parts  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Corea.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  our  countiymen  in  the  track  of  their  various 
discoveries;  and  particularly  to  accompany  them  in  their  visit 
to  the  people  of  Great  Lewchew — the  most  primitive,  innocent, 
•nd  beoevolent  creatures,  that  share  our  common  aature.  The 
■desciiptioii  of  tb^  kindoen,  and  simple  modes  of  life,  is  truly 
Toraantk  and  CBchanting.  Their  humanity  and  warm-hearted- 
iKss  do  honour  to  mankind;  and  the  bard  nationality  of  British 
stamen,  and  thar  contempt  of  foreigners,  were  here  melted  down 
into  afiWtion  and  esteem.  Finding  that  the  ships  wanted  repairs^ 
tliev  fitted  up  the  garden  of  a  temple  as  a  sort  of  arsenal,  and 
nnuerstaoding  that  wood  was  required  lor  spars,  they  felled  fir 
trees,  floated  them  down  the  river,  and  towed  them  alongside. 
The  principal  persons,  moreover,  determined  to  entertam  the 
officers  of  bot^  ais  Jil^esty's  ships,  ^nd  invited  them  ashore  for 
tliat  purpose. 

"  At  the  landing  place,"  savs  Mr.  M'l^od,  "  the  party  were  met 
by  some  of  the  chien  who  had  been  most  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
snipe,  each  of  whom  taking  one  of  the  officers  by  the  hand,  1^  him 
duough  an  immense  collection  of  spectators  to  the  gate  of  a  public 
building,  where  the  old  gentleman  already  meotioned  attended  to 
vdcome  them  into  the  house. — Many  loyal  and  friendly  toasts  appti- 
table  to  both  countries  were  given  and  drank  with  enthusiasm.  As 
tliey  had  hitherta  generously  suppHed  the  shins  with  fresh  provisiena, 
vegetables,  and  fi^t,  and  constantly  refused  any  kind  of  payment, 
^laer  in  money,  or  by  way  of  barter,  the  captains  thought  this  a 
proper  opportunity  to  offer,  as  a  mark  of  their  petsonal  regard,  -some 
presente  to  the  cliiefe,  consisting  of  various  wines,  cherry  brandy, 
English  broad-cloths,  a  telescope,  and  other  things:  and  on  this 
ground  only  they  were  accepted^  reserving  it  to  themselves,  at  the 
nme  time,  to  make  what  personal  retuni  &y  might  think  proper  to 
tUs  interchange  'ot  friendutip. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Lew-chew,  our  cases  of  sickness,  though  not 
uuerous,  wereaevere;  and4o  the  kindness  of  the  natives  may,  in 
a  great  meaaure,  be  attributed  their  recovery.  They  were  not  only 
comfortably  lodged,  but  the  higher  class  of  people  daily  attended,  in- 
qoiring  into  their  wants,  giving  additional  coosas,  or  eggs,  and  other 
sdicaciea,  to  those  whose  cases  more  particuku-ly  reqmred  them,  and 
p&jing  a  cheei&l  acteitlon  to  the  whole ;  for  theirs  was  a  substaatial 
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not  a  cold  or  ottentatiouB  charity.  A  young  men,  wboae  cau  bad  loag 
been  hopeless,  died  here.  On  that  n^t,  a  coffin  waa  made  by  oar 
own  carpenters,  whJIat  the  nativea  dug  a  grave,  in  the  English  inaaner, 
in  a  snuill  burial  ground,  under  some  trees  near  tbe  landing  place. 
Next  monung  we  were  aatomshed  to  find  a  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitanta  cud  in  deep  mourning  (white  robea  with  black  or  blue 
Bashes)  waiting  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  Captain  came  on  shore 
with  the  division  of  the  ship's  company  to  which  uie  man  had  belongedt 
and  proceeded  to  the  garden  where  the  body  lay.  His  messmates  bore 
the  coffin  covered  with  the  colours;  the  seamen  ranged  thenuelm 
two  and  two  in  the  rear  of  it ;  next  were  the  midshipmen ;  then  tbe  m- 
perior  officers  ;  and  last  of  all  the  Captain,  as  is  usiul  in  military  cere- 
monies of  this  kind.  The  natives,  who  had  been  watching  aUeullvdy 
this  arran^ment,  and  observing  the  order  of  precedence  to  be  in- 
verted, without  the  least  hint  being  given,  but  with  that  imatinm'Tfl 
modesty  and  delicacy  which  characterize  them,  when  tite  procawioa 
began  to  move,  placed  themselves  in  iront  of  the  coffin,  and  in  thia  order 
Boarched  slowly  to  tbe  grave.  The  utmost  decency  and  silence  prevail- 
ed whilst  the  funeral  service  was  perfonning  by  the  chaplain,  allhougli 


Boarched  slowly  to  tbe  grave.  The  utmost  decency  and  silence  prevail- 
ed whilst  the  funeral  service  was  perfonning  by  the  chaplain,  allhougli 
(here  was  a  considerable  concourse  of  people,  and  anerwards  thev 
marched  back,  but  in  different  order  to  the  garden.     Here  they  took 


directions  for  the  shape  of  a  stone  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  tomb, 
which,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  had  already  begun  to  erect  over  tbe 
grave.  This  was  soon  finished;  and  the  sh^  of  the  English  letters 
being  drawn  with  Indian  ink,  they,  notwiUistanding  the  simplicity  of 
their  tools,  cut  out  with  much  neatness  the  following  ^tqJi : 
"  '  Here  lies  4c* 

"The  day  after  the  interment  they  went  to  the  tomb  with  their 
priests,  ana  perTormed  the  funeral  service  according  to  the  rites  of 
Ih^r  own  religion.  There  is  no  act  of  these  excellent  and  interesting 
people  which  the  mind  has  not  pleasure  in  contemplating  and  re- 
collecting. Not  satisfied  with  having  smoothed  the  path  of  death, 
they  earned  their  kind  regards  even  beyond  the  grave. 

"  The  period  of  our  departure  being  now  fixed,  all  the  stores  were 
embarked  on  the  evening  of  the  ^th  of  October.  The  next  morning, 
as  the  ships  unmoored,  Uie  Lew-chews,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  best  apparel,  and,  proceeding  to  the  temple,  ol^ed 
up  to  their  gods  a  solemn  sacrifice ;  invoking  them  to  protect  die 
Eii^eltu,  to  avert  every  danger,  and  restore  them  in  safety  to  their 
native  land.  Immediately  after  this  solemnity,  our  particuw  friends 
CTowied  on  hoard  to  shake  handf,  and  a&y  Jitrmell ;  whilst  the  tears 
which  many  of  them  shed  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment. 
We  stood  out  to  sea-ward ;  and  the  breeze  being  favourable,  this 
happy  island  soon  sunk  from  the  view ;  but  it  will  long  be  [emembered 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyre,  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  its  inhabitants  have  fixed  upon  every  mind  a  deep  and 
lasUng  impression  of  gratitude  and  esteem." 

After  leaving;  these  firieodly  islanders,  C^taio  Maxwell  di- 
rected his  course  for  tbe  shores  of  CaDton,  in  cxpectatiiHi  of 
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meeting  wilh  the  embassy,  which,  he  knev,  was  to  return  b^ 
tint  port.  Here  his  Majesty's  ships  were  very  unwelcome  visitors 
indeed ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  piay  offupon  the  commanders 
those  vexatious  tricks,  and  that  species  of  contemptible  chicanery, 
for  which  the  mandarins  are  justly  noted.  They  first  promised 
to  send  a  pitot  to  conduct  the  ships  up  the  river,  and  afterwards 
came  on  board  to  lai^  at  Ci^itain  Maxw^  for  believing 
them;  uforoiing  him,  at  the  satne  time,  that  the  Ambassador 
had  been  tent  away  &om  Pekin  in  disgrace;  that  he  would  soon 
■niTefaere;  when  he  should  be  sent  on  board  and  dismissed, 
with  M  the  English  ihipa,  &om  the  country,  and  so  forth. 
Tb^  h*d  aixeady  seized  an  Indiaman,  the  General  Hewitt,  on 
the  pretmce  o£  bang  a  tribute-ship,  and  had  thromi  the  com- 
mandnte  officers  into  prison,  afler  having  spit  in  the  faces  of 
those  whom  he  bad  sent  with  a  memorial  to  tne  Viceroy.  Cap- 
tun  Maxwell,  atler  threateniiw  to  throw  them  overboard  tor  an 
insolent  expression,  demandea  a  pass  to  proceed  np  the  river; 
teiJinz  them  that,  if  it  did  not  appear  in  Ibrty-ei^t  hours,  he 
shoula  take  it  for  granted  that  leave  was  given.  The  two  days 
passed,  however,  and  no  pass  made  its  ^pearance.  To  have 
vaited  longer  for  on  explicit  answer  woula«  a*  Mr.  M'Leod 
KDarks,  have  been  in  vain.  Tlie  Chinese  are  a  peo[de  who, 
kw  early  educatbn,  and  constant  habits,  are  manceiatrers,  and 
limys  enjoy  a  much  higher  satisfiution  in  obtaining  any  purpose 
by  fraad,  trick,  and  ovei^reaching,  than  by  honourable  means, 
loe  King's  representative,  however,  was  m  their  power;  uid 
this  ciraimstance  rendered  a  decision  on  the  case  still  more  dif- 
ficult ;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  the  govemmenl  wbicb  had 
attempted  to  dishonour  the  flag  would  not  req>ect  the  Ambas- 
sador; and  experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  tame  submission 
of  other  oadons  has  only  addeid  to  the  arrw»nce,  and  cherished 
the  insolence,  of  the  Chinese.  C^tain  Maxwell  said  nothing 
bat  gave  orders  td  weigh  anchor,  and  to  examine  the  locks  and 
flints  of  the  guns.  Tne  next  day  the  Alceste  continued  her 
{ffiwress  np  the  river  to  a  point  where  it  is  contracted  to  about 
thebreadth  of  the  Tbames  at  London. 

"  The  fortifieatioDS  on  this  pass  were  formerly  insignificant,  and  al- 
lowed to  ronain  in  a  very  ^smantled  state;  but  lately  they  have  been 
repaired,  and  streogthened  with  much  care.  An  additional  bat- 
tery of  forty  guns  bu  been  built  rather  further  up,  and  on  the  same 
side  with  old  Annan-hoy:  110  pieces  of  cannon,  of  diflerent  ca- 
libres, are  at  present  mounted  on  these  forts,  including  that  of  the 
iilaod  of  Wonff-tane,  opj)osite;  the  whole  three  being  within  half 
gun-shot  of  eaui  other,  with  a  garrison,  at  this  time,  of  about  ISOO 
nm.  As  we  advanced,  same  war  junks  formed  a  line  off  Chum-pee, 
and  were  soon  after  jinned  by  several  more,  making,  aliogetncr. 
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KTOiteeD  w  eighteen.  Th«;  carry,  on  an  average,  ux  guns,  witb 
from  sixty  to  eighty  men.  About  this  time  (five  o'clock)  a  locjua- 
cious  linguist  came  on  board  fram  th'e  mandiirins,  and  desired,  in  a 
high  dommeering  tone,  that  the  ship  should  be  directly  anchored,  and 
that,  if  we  presumed  to  pass  up  the  river,  the  batteries  would  instantly 
sink  her.  Captain  Maxwell  calmly  replied,  that  he  would  first  pass 
the  batteries,  and  then  hang  him  at  the  yard-arm,  fnr  daring  to  bring 
on  board  a  British  man-of-war  so  impudent  a  message:  his  boat  was 
then  cut  adriEl,  and  himself  taken  into  custody.  The  junks  now 
commenced  firing  blank  cartridge,  which  we  returned  with  three  guna 
from  the  ship ;  a&cting  to  consider  this  as  a  mae  salute.  On  the  next 
tack  we  passed  close  to  these  warriors,  who  remained  quiet  tUl  we 
opened  Chum-pee,  wh«i  that  fort,  little  Annan-boy,  and  the  junks 
now  under  weigh,  began  to  fire  with  shot.  At  this  moment,  the  wind 
|>eing  light  and  baffling,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  anchor  in  Anson's 
Bay,  in  order  to  hold  the  ground  we  had  gained,  and  show  that  they  had 
not  driven  us  back;  and,  in  the  act  of  wearing  for  this  purpose,  we 
jgve  the  Admiral  of  the  junks  a  single  shot  onlv,  by  way  of  a  hint. 
This  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Captain  s  own  haad ;  tlmt,  in  the  event 
of  the  Chinese  demanding  those  who  fired,  instead  of  those  who  or* 
dered,  he  might  fully  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  being  indivi- 
dually  respon3n>le  for allconsequences.  They  immedi«tetyce«Bedfifing; 
and  their  junks  anchoring  near  us,  all  remained  quiet  tfll  a  little  after 
tight  o'clock,  when  a  light  breete  sprung  up,  wluch  enabled  us  to  1^ 
our  course,  and  the  anchor  was  again  weighed.  The  moment  this  waa 
observed  bv  the  junks,  they  beat  their  gongs,  fired  guns,  and  threw 
.up  sky-rockets,  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  batteries 
-  were  completely  illuminated,  displaying  lanterns  as  large  as  moderate 
nzed  balloons,  (the  finest  mark  tmi^inable  for  us),  commencing  also 
a  warm  but  ill-directed  fire  from  both  sides.  Steering  a  steady  course 
the  ship  maintained  a  slow  and  regular  fire,  as  the  guns  could  be  got 
to  bear,  with  yawing  her.  At  last,  when  within  pistol-shot  of  me 
angle  of  their  battery,  and  just  before  tbe^  could  get  all  their  guns  to 
bear  into  the  ship,  a  whole  broadside,  with  co<J  aim,  was  pimred  in 
among  them,  the  two  and  thirty-pounders  rattling  the  Mones  about 
their  ears  in  fine  style,  and  giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  throe 
roarinf;  cheers.  This  salvo  was  decisive  at  this  particular  point :  thek 
lights  disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  and  they  were  completely  sileueed: 
but  from  Uie  island  opposite  they  still  continued  their  fire ;  the  balls 
which  passed  over  and  around  us  striking  new  Annan-hoy,  which  had 
thereby  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  as  well  as  our  shot. 

Now  what  was  the  consequence  of  these  bold  measures?  la 
the  first  place,  the  General  Hewitt,  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  had  been  detained  as  a  tribute-ship,  was  instantly  per- 
mitted to  load,  and  suj^lied  with  a  cargo  of  tea;  and,  secondly, 
s  high  mandarin,  attended  by  one  of  t£e  Hone  merchants,  was 
sent  Dy  the  Viceroy,  tba  very  day  after  the  brush  with  the  batte- 
fies,  to  wut  upon  Captain  Maxwell,  to  welcome  bim  into  the 
river,  and  to  compliment  him  with  all  possible  politaieaB.    It 
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^ptue,  tbtfefbre>  thiit  this  head-lkumpmg  ceremony  produced 
both  tea  and  civility;  and  it  is,  in  all  probnbility,  as  the  surgeoD 
remarks,  the  only  mode  of  ko'touing  by  which  we  shall  ever  re- 
ceive either,  on  reasonable  ttrins,  from  the  Chinese.  When  the 
tate  Admiral  Drury  was  induced  to  make  a  show  of  force  at 
Canton,  but  was  withheld  by  circumstances  trom  proceeding  to 
actaal  hostilities,  there  was  no  end  to  their  gasconading;  th^ 
considered  his  retiring  as  a  great  victory ;  and  it  is  celebrated  as 
Mich  by  an  inscription  in  one  of  their  pagodas. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  an  edict  bad  been  forwarded  to  the 
Tic^oy  at  Canton,  commanding  him  to  give  the  Ambassador  a 
iJinner,  and  to  address  to  him  a  speech  sent  for  the  purpose,  be- 
sinoing  with,  "  Your  good  fortune  has  been  small :  you  could  not 
lift  up  your  eyes  to  Heaven,"  &c.  The  Emperor's  letter  to  the 
Pnnce  R^ent  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  en- 
titled a  '*  Mandate  to  the  King  of  England;"  and  it  was  chiefly 
mdi  the  view  of  receiving  this  precious  epistle  that  Lord  Am- 
herst cvnsented  to  an  interview.  The  purport  of  the  speech 
having  transpired  at  Canton,  before  the  Embassy  had  arrivedt 
Us  Lordship  communicated,  through  his  secretary,  a  hint  to 
the  Viceroy,  cautioning  him  not  to  make  use  of  any  improjper 
langoa^  as  it  might  call  tbrth  replies  which  would  oe  unplea- 
Bant  ^iie  me^ng  having  taken  place,  upon  a  principle  of 
Defect  equality,  as  to  the  ceremonials  observed  on  either  side, 
the  Emperor's  letter,  contained  in  a  bamboo  case  covered  with 
vellow  silk,  was  presented  to  the  Ambassador;  after  which,  the 
Viceroy,  having  gone  through  his  complimentary  questions  of 
"  What  a^  are  ye?"  and  others  of  equal  importance,  spoke  as 
follows,  wij.  Morrison  being  the  interpreter.  "  By  the  favour 
of  the  Enroeror  you  have  traded  to  this  country  for  more  than 
an  hundred  years,  very  much  to  your  advantage."  Tell  him, 
(ud  Lord  Amherst,  "  the  advantage  is  mutual.  The  Vicen^ 
readied,  *'  No,  the  advantage  is  very  much  on  your  side."  **  Re- 
pMt  lo  him,"  said  his  Loraship,  "  that  the  advantage  is  strictly 
mntnal."  From  the  digni6ed  and  independent  manner  in  which 
tliis  was  spoken,  and  perceiving  also  a  determination  to  repulse 
every  thing  bordering  on  impertinence,  the  Viceroy  seemed  to 
(juite  awed  and  disconcerted ;  the  thread  of  his  discourse  wag 
broken,  and  he  could  proceed  no  farther  than  to  say  that  the 
"  subject  wa*  a  disagreeable  one  ; "  when  the  Ambassador  risinff 
pp,  wished  him  a  very  good  morning,  and  retired  from  the  hidl 
in  the  same  slate  in  which  he  entered  it.  This  distant  and  dig- 
nified behaviour,  coupled  with  the  powerful  oratory  of  the  Al- 
ceite^s  thir^-two  pounders,— the  shot  of  which  were  weighed  at 
Canhm  with  great  %6ieam\ty, — ^will  improve  the  breeding  of  the 
Chinesf^  ana  actually  make  them  our  fi-iends,  much  more  eSec- 
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tuaBy  than  a  thousBDd  repetitions  of  the  ko-tou.    llie  good  ef- 
fects of  it*  indeed,  have  been  felt  already. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  EmbaseT  left  Canton,  receirini 
due  htHiour  from  the  Chinese  ships  and  forts,  and  on  the  ISth  i^ 
the  following  month  they  were  shipwrecked  in  the  Struts  of 
Gaspar.  The  detaib  of  the  wreck,  the  occupation  of  an  iJand 
by  the  crew,  and  their  defence  against  the  MbIbts,  who  block- 
iaaed,  and  were  making  preparations  to  attack  niem;  the  good 
conduct  of  the  men,  and  the  resolute  steady  demeanonr  of  Cip- 
tain  Maxwell;  the  arrangements  to  convey  Lord  AmherMsod 
suite  to  Java,  and  the  dispatch  &om  dience  of  a  ship  to  canr 
off  the  Alceste's  company,  are  narrated  by  Mr.  M'Leod  in  snoi 
a  manner  as  to  excite  the  greatest  interest  and  sympathy  in  llie 
occurrences  which  he  describes.  We  must  likewise  satisfy  onr- 
selrea  with  merely  referring  to  the  amnsing  accounts  descriptiie 
of  the  Javanese,  and  of  the  state  of  their  island,  contained  in 
l^th  the  volumes  now  before  us.  Mr.  Ellis  put  himself  to  con- 
siderable pains  in  order  to  become  acqnunted  with  the  mannen 
of  this  people,  their  political  views,  their  manulacttires,  and  i^ 
cultural  productions;  and  he  communicates  his  discoveries  «im 
candour  and  intelligence. 

'Ilie  embassy  once  more  put  to  sea  on  the  19th  <^  April,  it> 
the  ship  Ctesar,  Capt  Taylor,  only  to  run  the  imminent  rid:  of 
dying  by  fir^  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  instead  of  hf 
water  in  the  Straits  of  Oaspar,  One  morning  the  ship  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  greatest  exa- 
tion,  for  nearly  an  hour,  that  the  lamna  element  was  subdued. 

liie  only  other  wondiers  set  forth  m  Uiese  books  of  travds  ue 
Bonaparte  and  a  Boa-Constrictor.  There  were  two  of  the  latta 
species  put  on  board  a  ship  at  Borneo,  but  as  one  of  them  had 
sprawled  into  the  sea,  end  wasdrowned,  there  was  now  only  csk 
oir  its  passage  to  England.  He  live  stock  provided  for  his  or, 
in  the  Ceesar,  consisted  of  six  goata  of  the  ordinary  sise ;  6fe 
being  considered  as  a  &ir  allowance  for  as  many  months. 

"  At  an  early  period  of  the  voyage  we  had  an  exhibition  <rf  Im 
talent  in  the  way  of  eatiiw,  which  was  publicly  performed  on  tbe 
quarter-deck,  upon  which  he  was  brought.    The  sUding  door  bdng 

red,  one  of  the  goats  was  thrust  in,  and  the  door  of  me  cage  sbul- 
poor  ^oat,  as  if  instantly  aware  oF  all  the  horrors  of  its  perilai» 
situation,  immediately  began  to  utter  the  most  piercing  and  iiatiamog 
cries,  butting  instinctively  at  the  same  dme,  with  its  head  towards  the 
serpent,  in  self.defeuce.  The  snake,  which  at  first  appeared  scared; 
to  notice  the  poor  animal,  soon  be^an  to  stir  a  little,  and  turaiBg  it> 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  goat,  it  at  length  fixed  a  deadly  andniB- 
lignant  eye  on  the  trembling  victim,  whose  agony  and  terror  seetned 
to  increase;  for  previous  to  the  snake  seizing  its  prey,  it  shook  is 
.every  limb,  but  still  continued  its  unavailing  show  of  attadt,  by  butting 
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at  die  serpent,  which  now  becauie^  rafficiently  animated  to  prepare  for 
the  banquet.  The  first  operation  was  that  of  darting  out  his  forked' 
tonffue,  and  at  the  same  time  rearinff-  a  little  hia  head ;  then  suddenly 
seialig  the  goat  by  the  fore  leg  with  his  mouth,  and  throwing  him' 
dowB,  he  encircled  him  in  an  instant  in  .hie  horrid  foldc.  So  quick, 
indeed,  and  so  instantaneous  was  the  act,  that  it  was  impoaubfe  for 
the  eye  to  follow  the  rapid  convolutioaa  of  bis  elongated  body.  It  was 
Dot  a  tegular  tcrew-liJce  turn  that  was  formed,  but  resembling  rather  a 
knot ;  one  part  of  the  body  overlaying  the  other,  as  if  to  add  weight 
to  the  muacular  pressure,  the  more  etfectuall^  to  crush  his  objec^ 
Daring  this  time  ne  continued  to  grasp  with  hig  mouth,  though  it  ap> 
peared  am  unnecessary  precaution,  that  part  of  the  animal  which  he' 
nad  first  seized.  The  poor  goat  in  ^e  mean  time  continued  its  ffeeble 
and  half-stifled  cries  for  some  minutes,  but  they  became  more  and 
more  &int;  and  at  last  it  expired.  The  snake,  however,  retained  it 
for  a  congider^le  time  in  its  grasp  after  it  became  motionless.  He' 
tb«i  began  cautiously  and  slowly  to  unfold  himself,  till  the  goat  fell 
dead  from  its  monffrous  embrace ;  when  he  began  to  prepare  himself 
tor  the  feast.  I^dng  his  mouth  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  dead 
lal,  he  CfHomenced  by  lubricating  with  his  sahva  that  part  of  the 
;  wmI  then  taking  its  muzzle  into  his  mouth,  which  had,  and  in- 
deed always  has,  the  appearance  of  a  raw  lacerated  wound,  he  sucked 
it  m  as  for  as  the  horns  would  allow.  These  protuberances  opposed 
some  little  difficulty,  not  so  much  from  their  extent  as  from  their 
points  :  however,  they  also  in  a  short  time  disappeared,  that  is  to  say,' 
eztemally ;  but  their  progress  was  still  to  be  traced  very  distinctly  on 
the  outside,  threatening  every  moment  to  protrude  through  the  skin. 
Tlie  victim  had  now  descended  as  far  as  the  shoulders ;  and  it  was  an 
astonishing  sight  to  observe  the  action  of  the  snake's  muscles  when) 
stretdied  to  such  an  unnatural  extent,— an  extent  which  must  have  ut- 
tertj  destroyed  the  muscular  power  in  any  animal  that  was  not,  like  him-, 
•d^  endowed  with  very  pecuKar  Acuities  of  expansion  and  action  at  the 
same  time.  When  bis  head  and  neck  had  no  otner  appearance  than  that 
of  a  serpent's  sldn,  stuSed  almost  to  bursting,  still  tne  working  of  the' 
muscles  were  evident,  and  his  power  of  suction,  as  it  is  erroneously 
caDed,  onebated:  it  was,  in  &ct,  the  eflect  of  a  contractile  muscul^ 
power,  assisted  by  two  rows  of  strong  hooked  teeth."  ....'<  The  whole 
operation  of  completely  gorging  the  goat  occupied  about  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes;  at  the  end  of  which  time  tne  tumefaction  was  con- 
fioed  to  the  middle  part  of  the  body  or  stomach;  the  superior  parts, 
which  had  been  so  much  distended,  having  resumed  their  natural  di- 
mensions. He  now  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  lay  quietly  in  his 
torpid  state  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month;  when,  his  last  meal  ap- 
pearing to  be  completely  digested  and  dissolved,  he  was  presented 
with  another  goat,  WTiich  he  devoured  with  equal  facility." — "  Aa  we  ap- 
proadiedthe  C^>e  of  Good  Hope,  this  animal  began  to  droop,  as  was 
then  supposed,  IVom  the  increasing  cold  of  the  weather,  and  he  re- 
fused to  kill  some  fowb  that  were  offered  to  him.  Between  the  Cape 
and  St.  Helena  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cage ;  and,  on  dissection,  the 
oaats  of  his  stomach  were  discovered  to  be  excoriated  and  perfinnited 
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by  Torms.  NotluDg  remained  of  the  goat  except  one  of  the  bam^ 
every  other  part  being  dusotvcd." 

Chi  the  27th  of  May,  the  embassy  reached  the  Ciq>e  of  Good 
H<^)  «h1  touched  at  St.  Helena  exa^ly  >  month  after.  Ths 
«stCTior  of  the  island  ie  described  as  having  much  of  that  appeap- 
aoce  which  induced  Madame  Bertrand  to  call  it  the  birth-place 
of  the  demon  of  ^nui ;  but  the  interior,  it  is  added,  is  not 
destitute  of  beauties,  there  being  many  pleasant  !^(s  situated  in 
its  different  valleys. — 

"  BonMMirte  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  very  retired  and 
difficult  of  access,  but  he  was  perfectly  dimosed  to  see  Lord  Amheot; 
and  OD  the  day  previous  to  our  departure,  his  Lordihip  rode  out  tb«rc 
accompanied  by  the  gentlemeu  ^  his  suite.  He  was  iulroduced  by 
Oeneral  Bertiaud  with  uot  a  little  form,  and  had,  as  wdi  «b  Mr.  Etti^ 
a  very  long  private  conversation  previous  to  the  introductioa  of  the 
TgenUen  .      ■      .  .  . ,     ^ 


other  gentlemen  ;  who,  in  the  mean  time^were  att^ided  by  C 
Bertrand,  Montholou,  and  Gourgand,  in  the  next  raom.    At  last,  tlwy 


round  the  principal  personwe  of  the  groupe,  Lord  Amherst  preaeDle4 
to  him  fiiBt  Captain  Maxwell,  to  whom  be  bowed  very  civilly,  and  Mid 
his  name  was  not  unlmown  to  him ;  observing,  he  had  commanded  oa 


also  were  ushered  in ;  and  a  ring  having  been  formed  by  the  IMatalui 
...  ^y^  ,      .   .     ,       . 

I 

;  observing,  J 

an  occawon  where  one  of  bis  frigates,  La  Pomone,  was  tak«tt  in  th# 
Meditetraneaa.  '  Vous  ettex  tra  •mtchatit.  £h  biea !  Your  gsa 
must  not  blame  you  for  the  loss  iA  the  Alceste,  for  you  have  b 
of  my  ft^jates.'  He  said  he  was  very  lu^y  to  see  young  Jefient 
Amherst;  and  good-humouredly  asked  hun  what  presents  be  ha* 
brought  with  him  from  China,  and  so  fi»lh.  The  autnor  of  this  namh 
tive  he  interrogated  about  the  time  he  had  served,  and  whether  he  had 
been  wounded ;  repeadng  the  last  question  in  £i^lish.  Proceeding 
next  to  Mr.  Abel  (who  was  introduced  as  naturalist),  ke  inquired  if  ^ 
belonged  to  the  Royal  Society,  or  any  of  the  public  institutions,  or  wm 
a  candidate  for  that  honour ;  asking  if  he  had  been  happy  in  this 
voyage,  in  making  any  discoveries  in  natural  histonr  whi^  could  add 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  that  subject;  whether  he  knew  Sir  Joaepk 
Banks,  whose  name  he  said  was  a  passport  in  France,  and  bia  wianef 
always  attended  to  even  during  war.  Mr.  Cooke*s  nuqe  induoed  Vam 
to  ask  if  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  navJMtw  t  obaervii^ 
'  You  had  a  Cook  who  was  indeed  a  great  man.'  He  reouesled  M 
Imsw,  on  Dr.  Lynn  being  presented,  at  what  university  he  had  studied  ? 
*  At  Edinburgh,'  was  the  reply.  '  Edenboorg!'  lie  repeated;  a^d 
went  on  to  interrogate  him  wnether  he  was  a  Brunonian  in  practice ; 
«r  if  he  bled  and  gave  as  much  mercury  as  our  St.  Helena  dooCois. 
Mr.  Griffiths,  the  clu^>lain,  was  next  intPoduced,  whom  Boaa(>Brte 
mnaed  I'Aumomer,  and  pronouncing  also  in  English^  dair-gfiC'n 
'"'"   '"'   '  "^  '     "  "     id  out  wliat  religion  the  < 

s  samewhat  difficult  to  owr. 
appeinug  to  undentand  i&B 
g  of  this  word  tpoken  ia  English,  Bertrand  reniarlttd,  'PluraSti 
^  Dieux.'    f  Ah,  {dundit^  de  Dieuz,'  said  h«  i  '  da  *bey  bebeve  in 


<  Well,  Sir,'  he  continued, '  have  ^ou  found  out  wliat  religion  the  Chi- 
nese prof^?'  Mr.  Griffiths  r^hed  it  was  samewhat  difficult  to  owr. 
but  it  seemed  a  sort  pf  Polytheism-     Not  appeinug  to  undentand  iw 
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dtefaninortaHtyof  tbeBOol?'  '  I  think  tbey  have  some  idea  of  a  future 
Mate,'  w«B  the  re|>)y.  '  Well,'  said  Bonaparte,  '  when  you  so  home 
Toa  nHMt  get  a  good  livinc ;  I  wiab  you  may  be  made  a  preBendarr, 
Sir.'  ProoeediDK  *»  Mr.  Uayoe,  he  alio  queetioaed  him  in  lome 
general  way ;  and  having  now  com[deted  the  circle,  and  said  MfDething 
to  every  body,  be  courteoualy  bowed  to  each  of  the  party  a*  tbey  re- 
tired ;  who  all  felt  much  gndi&ed  at  the  opportunity  of  tne  interview. 
Although  there  was  nothing  detcending  in  his  manner,  yet  it  wa> 
afibble  and  polite ;  and,  whatever  may  be  his  general  habit,  be  cas 
behave  himself  rery/iretfi^^  if  he  pleaaes." 

.  Mr.  Ellis  thinkfi  that  Bonaparte  declaimed  rather  tltao  con- 
versed,  and  that  lie  seemed  anxious  to  impresB  his  sentimoitf 
t^OD  his  auditors,  ax  if  for  the  purpose  of  being  repeated. 

"  His  style, "  says  he,  "  ia  highly  epimmmatic,  and  he  deliven  hk 
opinionB  with  the  oracular  confiiUDce  ofa  man  accustomed  to  produce 
conviction :  hia  mode  of  discussing  great  political  questions  would  in 
another  appear  ckarlatanerie,  but  in  him  is  only  the  developement  of 
the  empirical  system,  which  he  universally  adopted.  He  used  meta- 
bbors  and  illustration  with  great  freedom,  bMTOwing  the  latter  chiefly 
frnni  medicine :  bis  elocutum  was  rapid,  but  clear  and  forcible ;  aiwl 
botb  hia  muiim  aad  langn^c  lurpaaaed  nay  expectatioin.  The  cha- 
MCUar  of  his  ct^atenance  is  rather  intellectual  uan  commanding,  and 
the  chief  peculiarity  is  in  the  mouth,  the  upper  lip  apparently  ehuging 
in  cspnanm  wiA  the  variety  and  sacoeiSMni  ot  his  ideas.  In  penon 
Bo^narte  is  so  &r  Arom  betg^  extremely  corpulent,  ai  has  beoirepre- 
sCDteo,  that  I  believe  be  wae  never  more  capable  of  undergoing  Ih* 
fety"*  ofa  campaign  than  at  presoit^  I  should  describe  him  ai  short 
ana  muacular,  not  more  inclined  to  corpuleu^  than  mra  otl^a  are  at 
bis  age." 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  Lord  Amherftt}  at  the  court  <4 
Fekin :  and  it  must  appear,  we  think,  that,  on  any  future  misim- 
derstaoding  with  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  strong  measures 
and  the  application  of  positive  force,  in  case  of  resistance^  will 
best  answer  the  purpose  of  mamtaining  our  character  and  liir* 
thering  our  inleresls. 


Art.  VIII.— ffii/oire  de  FAstronomie  Anaerme.  Par  M.  Delam- 
bre,  Chevolier  de  Ssdnt  Michel,  et  de  la  L^on  d'Honneur ; 
Secretaire  perpetoel  de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences  pour 
les  Matli£nialiques,  &c.  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy 
Svola.4to.    with  17  folding  plates.     Paris,  1817. 

1  HE  KJenoe  of  astronomy  is  not  merely  interesting  in  itself,  as 
AK  otiject  of  speenlation  and  research ;   or  on  acccount  of  iu 
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tendeoc^  to  aid  and  «uh  our  conoeptioDs  (^NaMK^s  God^  bgt^l 
account  of  its  essential  importance  to  geoffraphr^  nav^btin^ 
gnocBonica,  and  (dironology,  denaitmexits  of  knowledge  so  ptw^ 
ttcally  valuable  in  eveir  civilized  country.  Proportioned  to  t)u> 
hi|^h  estimate  of  the  science,  will  be  the  interest  we  ahall  takein 
tracing  its  origin  and  progress ;  and  b^ce  it  is,  that  few  soences 
have  had  so  many  historians  as  that  to  which  our  attentirai  is  now 
to  be  directed.  The  historians  of  astronomy,  however,  hare  tut 
1>eeo  so  cfMisiderable  in  value  as  in  number ;  and  it  would,  p^ 
h^s,  be  difficult  to  name  more  than  three  or  four,  whose  vorki 
could  be  consulted  with  any  prospect  of  deriving  either  pleanre 
or  information  from  the  perusal.  ' 

The  HistoTT  of  Astronomy  publi^ed  by  Costard,  in  I7fiT, 

'  evinces  througnoat  considerable  erudition  and  a  verjr  re^Kctsble 
knowledge  of  the  sul»ect ;  hut  it  has  many  features  aS  ofeune 
peculiarity,  and  is  defective  in  arrangement  and  taste. 

Wddler's  History  of  Astronomy,  published  in  1741,  is  a  li- 

/  borious  CBtaloffue  of  the  works  of  astronomers  of  all  ages  sad 
countries.  It  is  a  collection  in  many  respects  usefid  to  conwiit; 
but  it  is  defective  in  discrimination ;  and  its  autbor  seldom  st- 
t^mpts  to  point  out,  from  among  a  varie^  of  soarces,  those  to 
which  a  student  may  moat  advantageoudy  iqiply. 

.  Montucla,  the  industrious  uid  ingmioas  autbor  of  the  Huliin 
del  MathSoatiques,  in  ibur  quarto  volomes,  has  devoted  a  itrj 
fiw*  pn^wrtiim  rf  his  work  lo  the  subject  of  astronomy.  Yet,  it 
has  li^pened,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  considermg  the 
mnlti&rions  topics  of  his  research,  that  he  has  oftoi  taken  his 
information  at  second-band,  and  Ima  therefore  become  innJred 
in  mistakes,  which  be  would,  doubtless,  have  avoided,  had  tin 
attention,  which  in  his  undertaking  was  scattered  over  adireni^ 
of  sul^ects,  been  concentrated  npon  one. 

In  180*,  Dr.  Robert  Small  puulished,  in  an  octavo  vtdmn^  "An 
Account  of  the  Aatron<nnicfd  Discoveries  of  Kejder ;  including 
an  Histsrical  Review  of  the  Syst^ns  whidi  had  Buccessively  pre- 
vailed b^re  his  time."  This  is  a  work  of  considerate  sioititf, 
by  which  the  author  has  judiciously  filled  the  chasm  that  suhsiited 
between  the  ancient  ana  the  modern  astronomy,  and  traced  the 
process  by  which  Kepler  fireed  himself  from  the  in6uenoe  of 
erroneous  hypothesis,  and  established,  before  the  publication  of 
Bacon's  Novum  Orgimuim,  the  l^itimate  comiexion  of  theoiy  and 
experiment ;  "  of  experunents  eu^ested  by  theory,  and  of  tieozy 
submitted  without  prejudice,  to  the  test  and  decision  of  expOh 
mentH." 

But  this  performance,  as  is  evident,  was  limited  in  its  oigeA 
BaiUy's  HtsUnre  de  I'Aslnmomie^  more  celebrated  by  &r  than  any 
we  have  yet  named,  has  no  such  lunitatioo.    It  is  comprised  in 
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fi*eqilartoTo)oiiMs;ofwliiGh  tbe  fiKt*  which  made  its  appotrance 

ia  IT75tUdeTOted  tosndent  astroaomy;  the  two  next,  publuhed 
in  177^  to  modem  aBtrenomy ;  aod  the  remainiag  two,  which 
qipetfed  in  1787,  to  the  Indian  and  Oriental  astronomy.  In  thia 
ffork  the  author  has  exhibited  a  very  extraordinary  union  of  sci^ 
«Dc^  ta«t^  and  eloqaence:  he  has  traced  the  labours  of  the  prin- 
cipal astronomers  m  every  age,  with  a  masterly,  and  often  witH 
an  iiiHMrtial  hand.  But  he  has  more  than  once  deviated  from 
historical  truth,  that  h^  "'JK^'  introduce  some  favourite  hypoth^ 
lii ;  snd  be  incessantly  su^n  his  imaginadon  to  escape  from  die 
control  tX  his  jodgmenL  His  fevourite  vhimsey  is  thns  cfaa-  \ 
Tacterized  by  Dalembert: — "  Le  r6ve  de  Bailly,  sur  ce  peupls 
waea,  qui  nous  a  tout  appris,  exc^t^  sou  nom,  ct  son  existence 
me  parfiit  un  des  plus  creax  qa'on  art  jamais  eu;  mtiis  cela  est 
boo  a  &ire  dea  phrases.. ..J'aime  mieux  dire  avec  Boileau,  ea 
pliiIoB(^hie  commeen  po&ie,  ^ien  n'est  beau  que  Ce  vrai."  ^ 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  notwithstanding  what  has  already  been 
e&cted  in  this  department  ot  inquiry,  there  is  still  room  in  it  for 
new  efforts;  and  that  a  history  of  astronomy  that  shall  be  scien- 
tific, perq>!cuoiu,  and  impartial,  is  entitled  tp  a  welcome  recep,ti(» 
imong  mathematiciana.  For  such  an  undertaking  M.  Delambrei 
is  remarkably  well  qualified.  He  is  r^arded  as  the  best  Oreek 
xbolar  among  French  mathematicians ;  and  is,  therefore,  most 
Me  to  exunme  correctly  the  writings  of  the  early  astronomers 
which  have  come  to  us  in  that  language.  He  has,  besides,  de- 
voted tiimself  to  the  theory  and  practice  ofastrcmomyfor  theereater 
psrt  of  a  loiw  and  active  life :  and  the  numerous  valuable  pro; 
doetioDs  wbidi  he  has  presented  to  the  world  e^ibit  at  once  a 
Nond  judgmmt  and  a  correct  taste.  He  is  more  methodical  and 
lesi  garnJoos  than  Lalande ;  and  he  does  not,  like  some  of  his 
Gooatn'men,  incessantly  affect  originality  and  abstruseness.  He 
bai  adopted  a  medium,  nsejul  as  it  is  perspicuous,  between  ^e 
odtuivdy  anaJjrtical  and  the  exclusively  geometrical  methods ; 
svailiiw  hmiaelf  of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  may  best  suit  the  in- 
<Krii7  oefore  him.  He  has  attempted  to  comprise  in  his  history 
m  tW  wpesred  interesting  in  reference  to  astronomy,  whether 
in  printed  Dooks  or  in  such  manuscripts  as  he  could  procure ;  and 
hsi  oiven  of  the  whole  a  lair  and  copious  extract.  Neither 
Weidler  in  his  History,  nor  Lalande  in  the  first  volume  of  his  - 
"  Astronomie,"  and  in  his  bibliographical  sketches,  has  cited  any 
BDtbor,  whose  writings  Delambre  has  not  analyzed  with  perspi- 
nitjr  and  attention.  The  two  volumes  now  published  bring 
<Wq  the  history,  in  this  manner,  to  the  time  of  Theon  of  Alex- 
udria,  and  include  an  account  of  his  Commentary  aa  the  works 
of  iWemy.  These  vrill  be  followed  by  the  astronomy  of  the 
middle  ages,  now  in  the  press;  and  suDsequent  volumes,  it  is 
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propoaed,  Bhall  trace'  the  deTel(^)eincnt  of  aatronomica)  kno*^ 
le^^  to  moduli  timet. 

In  the  earlier  portionB  of  tlie  history,  M.  Delambre  exhitnli 
tgwet  of  the  crude  Dotions  of  the  ancients,  than  some  of  his  pre- 
decesson. 

"  Je  n'appelle  ma  science  la  collection  de  quetques  faitB  li  fiappm,    '-■ 
qu'ik  n'ont  pu  fab^per  H  aucun  obserrateur,  ni  quelques  t^onsequeiMxi 
raciles  3  dMuini,  et  qoi  ne  mipposent  tout  au  plae  qu'une  fl^»£rali« 
uritfamiti^ue.     Je  n'appelle  pM  sdence,  la  simple  revue  du  ciel  tlvM    \ 
et  SB  distnbution  en  certains  ^roupes  auxqueis  on  -«  impost  da  man    : 
arbitraires,  non  plus  que  la  division  du  zooiaque  en  27  ou  S8  maiiHi    > 
indiquies  par  le  coun  de  la  lune,  ou  «n  douze  sigues  qid  rfpoodcm    : 
aux  douze  moii  de  I'ann^e.    Tout  cela  est  si  iacile,  qu'oo  a  db  )c    ' 
'  trouver  partout  oil  Ton  a  voulu,  et  ce  a'est  gu&e  la  peine  de  rechatjia 
quel  est  te  peuple  qui  s'en  est  ariB^  le  premier ;  ce  doit  £tre  le  ^ 
ancien,  et  Ton  n'aurait  aucune  raison  valable  pour  reluser  ces  ctm- 
naissances  aux  patrisrches. 

"  Ce  que  j'appetle  science  astronomique,  c'est  une  tb£orie  qui  lie  tmii 
ces  fails  mieux  observis,  qui  en  donne  la  meaure  plus  pr6cdK,  qui 
fiiumit  les  moyens  de  calculer  tous  lea  ph6nonidnes,  qui  sait  en  cw- 
dure  les  distances  et  tes  vitesses  dee  corps  c61e8tes,  leurs  marckei, 
lean  rencontres,  leurs  fdipaes,  et  qui  sait  aasigner  lee  terns  a  b  ' 
tnanito  diffl^ate  dont  ces  ph^nomineB  s'offiinnit  aux  hf>^tflM  da 
divers  pays."  I 

Pursnant  to  Aesc  sentiments,  aeoerally,  M.  Delambre  can-  ' 
prizes  in  the  first  volume  the  hutory  at  astronomical  Ecience 
among  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Chinese,  and  Indisne. 
The  woits  which  be  examines  and  andyzes  for  this  purpose,  ire 
thoee  of  AutolycuB,  Euclid,  Aratus,  Anstarchus,  Manetho,  Ei^ 
tosthoies,  E^pedoclee,  Archimedes,  Hipparchus,Geminus,Acbil- 
ks  TatiuB,  Cletmiedes,  Lucretias,  Theodoeius,  Menelaus,  ^^^T^ 
des,  Manilius,  Strabo,  Posidonius,  Cicero,  Hyginns,  Seneca,  Rmy, 
CensorinuR,  Macrobius,  Simplicius,  Martianua  Capella,  Prodns 
Diadochus,  Arriw,  Isidorus,  CaesiodoFUB,  Firmicus,  Thins,  Bnr- 
laam,  and  VenwaWe  Bede.  There  are  also  copious  extracts  firffl 
the  Chinese  Annals,  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  Indian  Atith- 
metic  aS  Planndes,  ^e  Lilawuti,  and  the  Bija  Ganits.  Farthefi 
we  are  presented  with  about  twenty  pages  of  quotations  ftom 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Lucan;  of  which  m 
conceive  more  than  half  might  have  been  omitted  in  consistenc; 
with  oar  anthor's  notions  of  what  constitutea  science,  or  deserrcs 
to  be  recorded. 

The  secmd  volume  is  occupied  principally  with  accounts  of  tbe 
works  of  Ptolemy  and  his  Commentator,  llieon,  which  wouU 
alone  fumi^  us  with  a  methodical  and  complete  treatise  An  the 
Qre^  astronomy.  To  facilitate  the  ctHnpr^ension  of  these,  M. 
Delambre  has  preQxed  a  treatise  cm  the  Greek  arithmetic,  a 
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cbupter  on  the  construction  and  computation  of  the  table  of 
chords,  and  another  on  the  Grccic  trigonometry,  plane  and  sph&^ 
rical,  drawn  entirely  from  the  works  oi  Ptolemy,  but  presented  ia 
s  more  natural  order.  The  remainder  of  the  second  volume  con- 
tuns  descriptions  of  the  analenuna,  and  of  several  ancient  dials,  as 
thcMeof  FhfedruB,  of  fierosus,  &c 

Having  thus  described  in  general  tarms  the  contmts  of  M. 
Delamhre's  two  volumet,  we  shall  proceed  to  select  and  comment 
upon  as  many_  particulws,  as  our  space  will  allow  to  be  iutro- 

Id  bis  first  chqiter  the  author  gives  a  concise  view  of  all  that 
was  known  in  astronomy,  before  the  estahlishment  of  the  Alexan- 
drioQ  school ;  or,  we  should  rather  say,  of  all  that  can  be  collected 
rejecting  the  knowledge  which  prevailed  before  that  lera ;  for  we 
think  it  is  not  quite  losical  to  inter  that  the  notions  of  the  ancients 
were  vague  and  wide  irom  truth,  simply  because  such  arc  the  BC- 
coonts  of  them  that  have  reached  us.  If  future  aces  should  have 
no  better  descriptions  of  tlie  modern  astronomy  than  what  could 
begathered  from  our  hiistorians  and  poets,  how  inadequate  a  con- 
cepuon  must  tiiey  form  !  Bailly,  it  is  evident,  had  an  hj-pothesis, 
and  that  a  very  strange  one,  to  establish ;' but  we  cannot  help 
«i^>ecting  that  M,  Dclambre's  disapprobation  of  it  has  impelled 
him  towards  a  contrary  extreme.  Without  instruments  of  obser- 
vafion  except  of  the-rudest  kind,  and  without  any  trigonomclrical 
rdes,  astroDomical  knowledge  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  very 
inmerfect;  yet  it  need  not  have  been  so  contemptible  as  this  learned 
asotor  IS  inclined  to  represent  it.  Candour,  however,  induces  as 
to  remark,  that  thou^  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  M.  Delambre,  in 
depreciation  of  the  ante-alexandrian  astronomers,  yet  that  we 
accord  folly  with  him  in  believing  that  the  necessary  imperfection 
both  of  their  theory  and  their  practice,  causes  the  "  sphere  of 
£tulaxu8,"  and  aimilar  matters  which  have  lud  the  foundation  of 
tamest  and  sometimes  angry  discussions,  to  contribute  absolutely 
iHifhing,  in  pointof  utility,  either  to  astronomy  or  to  chronology. 

We  find  Jive  of  the  planets  mentioned  so  early  as  the  time  of 
EntOBtbenes,  mote  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  (era.  He 
■peaks  of  * '  Jupiter,  or  ^oi'vm,  large ;  4iu9vr,  not  large ;  the  third 
is  Mars,  or  rTugasiJiif,  the  colour  of  fire,  not  large;  Phosphorus,  or 
Venoa,  of  a  white  colour,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  stars;  the 
fiflh,.  Mercury,  or  £t.'>jBuv,  brilliant,  but  small."  Phaettm,  says 
U.  Delambre,  can  only  be  Saturn. 

Adiilles  Tatius,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Aratue  about 
lliree  hundred  years  before  Christ,  speaks  thus  of  the  names  and 
order  of  the  planets  among  the  E^^tiana : 

**  Ilis  by  euphemism  that  the  Egyptians  call  Saturn  ^ww,  apparent. 
Rang  it  is  the  most  <^)scure  of  the  planets.    The  Egypthuu  also  call 
VOJ.  Xt.  tiO.  XZI, '  N 
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it  Nmtum.  The  itouad  plaiwt  la  Jupiter,  which  the  Gicdu  edt, 
*milf,  and  the  Egyptians  Qsiru.  The  third  is  Man,  which  among , 
th«  Greeks  is  nwui,  and  among  the  Egyptians  the  star  of  Hercula. 
The  fourth  is  Mercury ;  nor  muat  it  pass  unnoticed  that  it  it  the 


fourth;  for  there  are  strange  differences  in  the  manner  of  placing 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Sun.  Mercury  is  St/Wm  amon^  the  Greeks, 
and  the  star  of  Apollo  amone  the  Egyptians.  The  fifth  !s  the  planet ' 
Venus,  which  the  Greeks  call  iar^ifti,  precursor  of  Aurora.  The  Sun 
ia  a^^fimrth  according  to  the  Eeyptianf,  and  the  axth  accordini;  to 
tbe  Greeks.    The  uventk  ia  the  Moon." 

Here  it  ia  observable  tbat  Eratosthenes  and  Tatiua  inter- 
change the  names  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  The  two  modes  of, 
distributing  Mercury  and  Venus,  also  deserve  attention. 

The  astronomical  system  expounded  by  Ctcero  was  ttiat  of 
Posidonius,  of  whom  he  was  a  disciple.  M.  Dclambrc  quote*  ■ 
passage  on  the  planets  from  Cicero's  treatise  De  Natiird  beorum, 
which,  however,  is  too  well  known  to  every  man  oP  readii%  to 
leave  any  necessity  for  our  transcribing  it  at  large.    Hespeauttf 

Saturn,  ^mko,  &rtbeat  from  the  earth,  period  30  years  nearly. 

Jupiter,  «iu'f»T,  oeorei  the  earth 12  years. 

''Marq,  ntfiin,    24)  months,  6  days.  ^ 

Mercury,  Sri\a«t, 1  year, 

Venus,  ^tirfifn,  and  Lucifer, I  year. 

We  need  not  waste  any  time  in  ahowing  bow  widely  thca  ^ 
periods  of  revolution  deviate  ii-om  those  which  are  fumlsned  hj  | 
modem  astronomy. 

To  Pythagoras  and  the  system  which  has  been  uaiversallj 
regarded  as  Gui,  our  anthor  certainly  devotes  too  little  space. 

"  Pythagoras,"8aysbe,  "bom  540  years  before  J.  C.studieduMBf< 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Persian  Mwi,  among  the  Chaldeans  and  tk 
Bramins.  He  passes  for  the  first  who  placea  the  sun  as  the  centre  d 
the  world ;  but  tkit  point  is  tiifflcifntly  obscure.'^ 

It  may  be  ao;  hut  it  would  have  been  a  suitable  exercise  of  K-. 
Delambre's  learning  and  ingenuitv,  to  attempt  iu  elucidatioiki 
From  a  very  little  time  employed  in  bringing  tcvethor  the  dif- 
ferent testimonies  of  early  poilosophers  onu  historian^  re^Kdiog. 
the  astronomical  dc^mas  of  Pythagoras,  it  will  appear  tut  th^ 
included  the  distribution  of  tlie  celeatial  sphere,  tne  obh'(]u!tj  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  the  existence  of  the  u^ 
dpodev,  the  sphericity  of  the  sun,  and  even  that  of  the  atais;  sot 
some  persons  have  unagined  that  they  liave  traced  indication)  s 
a^  acquaintance  with  tbc  principle  of  attraction.  This  lut «« 
regard^  as  an  overstrained  conception ;  but  if  the  other  notioiui 
6r  the  majority  of  them,  were  held  and  taught  by  Pythagw*'! 
why  might  not  he  also  teach  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  a  t^t 
planctaiy  system  ?    Tlie  answer  to  this  question  need  no^  *^ 
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tUnk,  b«  Ml  to  eonjtictQM  sad  speeukt^.    AriBtcrtle,  in  bii 
Hcond  bo(A,  tU  Cot^  o-  19-  expre«ees  himsdf  thus; 

"  Tt  now  reibftlne  tor  m  to  speak  concerning  the  earth,  Triiere 
it  i*  placed,  whether  it  be  moveable  or  fixed,  and  vhat  is  ita  form.' 
With  Kf^srd  to  its  situation  all  do  not  hold  the  same  opinion ; 
for  most  peraonB,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  msintoin  that  the 
whcJe  hcBvem  moTe  round,  are  of  the  bdief  that  it  [the  earth]  ii 
I'  placed  in  tb«  cantre.  But  those  Ilaliaru  who  are  called  Fythagi^- 
I  nans  art  of  an  opposite  persuasion :  they  affirm  thai  Ptb  u  in  ike 
enlrei  and  that  the  earth,  being  itself  arte  of  the  start,  circling  [or 
remlving2  about  that  centre,  pn3uces  night  and  day."  * — Ariatotie» 
it  is  true,  did  not  underataad  the  avstetn  which  ha  has  here  so 
dis^cdy  described.  He  r^arded  toe  word  wvf  as  sjrDODyniQd* 
mdi  tuhp,  and,  blendine  this  misconception  with  some  of  bis  own 
peculianties,  set  hims^f  verj'  sedulously  to  refute  the  whole. 
Plutarch  approached  nearer  the  truth  in  this  respect :  be  «on-  , 
sidered  the  pur,  not  as  the  synonyme  of  ether,  but  of  helius ;  nai. 
accordingly  described  the  Pythagoreans  as  believing  "  the  Pyr 
[iathissMiae  of  the  word]  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  and 
the  earth  to  be  neither  fixed  nor  centr&l,  but  in  continual  modon 
rmmd the  Pyr"  Plutarch  also  speaks  of  Fhilolaus,  a  teacher  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  bs  maintaining  that  "  the  earth  was 
^  axniA  circalarly  about  the  Pyr : "  lie  again  mentions  Aristarchua 
■nd  Seleucua  as  exhibiting  the  same  doctrine,  "  the  first  only  on 
conjecture,  but  the  latter  reducing  it  to  demonstration."  And 
from  Aristarchas  hims^  we  learn,  by  a  paasaga  still  extant,  that 
"  the He/ttu  remains  immoveable;  but  the  earth  is  carried  round 
tbe  helius  as  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  it  oc- 
cni^  the  centre."  The  only  tenable  ground  on  whidt  to  qu^s- 
don  these  testimonies,  is  Aristotle's  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Pi/r.  But  we  apprehend  there  are  few  Greek  scholars  who  aro, 
not  aware  that  the  appellatives  Titan,  Pyr,  and  HeUus,  were 
niecetuTely  f^ven  in  Greece  to  the  sun ;  Hetiut  aacoeediiu[  to  Pyr,. 
jintas  Selene  succeeded  to  Meneas  the  denomination  of  the  tnoon. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  if  we  did  not  think  the  matter  sufficienUy 
otaUished  without  i^  we  shonld  refer  to  the  Pyrrhic  dance  aa 
finishing  traditionary  evidence  of  the  same  astronomical  doo* 
trint  ^  "  rhe  Pyrrhic  dance  (says  Bryant)  was  originally  an 
Egyptian  daiKe,  practised  by  the  priests,  round  a  large  fire,  m 
*«war  of  the  Son."  But  we  cannot  pursue  this  discussioD, 
lunoK  advanced  so  little  in  our  selections  from  tbe  work  before 
|u :  H.  Delambre,  should  he  see  these  pages,  may  perfaapa  b* 
ladaeed  to  inrest^ate  nore  fully  the  daims  of  Pytlu^raa. 
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.  Considering  with  what  Itwcal  accuracy  Euclid  baa  artai^cd, 
and  with  what  mathemalicar  strictness  he  haa  demonstrated,  tW 
propositioiis  in  plane  and  solid  geometry,  it  is  natural  to  turn  with 
eagerness  to  any  performance  of  his  on  the  subject  of  astronom)r. 
Such  a  one  we  nave  still  extant  under  the  title  of  4(UK^|U»a>    Thu 
is  the  most  valuable  and  complete  depository  extant  of  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  that  existed  in  Greece  about  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  cera  =  yet  it  exhibits  no  marks  oi  liul 
.    powerful  genius  which  in  his  "  £^ements  "  maintains  its  full  title 
•  i    to  the  homage  of  geometricians  after  the  It^ise  of  more  than  tso    I 
I     thousand  years.    The  following  is  an  extract.  I 

"  It  is  otwarable  that  all  the  stars  rise  invariably  at  the  same  ptnat 
at  the  horizon ;  that  those  which  rise  together  on  one  day  of  the  year, 
riee  together  all  the  other  days ;  that  those  which  set  together,  m  like 
manner  continue  to  set  together ;  and  that  in  their  motions  th^  il- 
'  ways  retain  the  same  respective  distances.  Now,  this  can  <Hily  oMmi 
wiUi  respect  to  objects  which  turn  by  a  circular  motion,  when  tlie  ejt 
is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  which  is  constituted  of  all  thue 
circles,  as  is  demonstrated  in  optics.  We  must  suppose,  therefoie, 
that  the  motion  of  the  stars  is  circular ;  that  they  are  enchased  in  s 
aolid  sphere,  the  eye  beiog  at  an  equal  distance  from  all  the  poistt  of 
the  spherical  surface. 

"  In  the  middle,  between  the  two  bears,  tlicre  may  be  seen  a  star, 
irftich  does  Dot  change  its  place,  but  turns  in  the  place  where  it  it 
fixed ;  and  since  that  star  is  always  at  an  equal  distance  from  any  oDe 
sta»  whaterer  among  those  whidi  turn  about  it ;  we  must  infer,  there- 
fine,  that  the  stars  describe  parallel  circles  whidi  have  that  star  &r 
their  pole." 

Astronomers  without  instruments  except  of  the  rudest  kind, 
would  naturally  conclude  that  the  star  a  Polaris  was  predaely  at  the 
pole ;  Bndj'admitting  this,  all  that  Euclid  subsequently  advances  \s 
arranged  in  a  manner  at  once  methodical,  perspicuous,  and  perfect!} 
seometrical.  He  lays  down  and  demonstrates,  though  sometime 
By  very  tedious  processes,  a  series  of  propositions  relative  to  tie 
position  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the  stars,  the  motion  of  stars 
m  circles  at  different  distances  from  the  pol&,  the  risings  aiul 
settings  of  different  points  of  the  zodiac,  &c.  M.  Ddambre 
makes  from  the  whole  these  obvious  deducUons: 

"  On  peut  dire  que  tous  ces  theorumes  sont  la  m^taphysique  Ae  It 
trigonom^e  eph£rique,  et  que  la  pratique  n'en  retire  aucun  fruit. 
On  volt  qu'  Euclide  avait  r£flcchi  sur  le  riiouvement  dlume,  mais  quH 
ne  I'avait  paa  observe ;  ses  idees  aoraieiit  oris  un  autre  cours.  Ou  hies 
on  peut  dire  que  jusque-ld  on  n'avait  observe  que  des  levers  et  ^ 
cDUchers;  que  ces  thlor^ies  sont  les  resultats  d'  observations  qa'ts 
ne  savait  pas  encore  rnlculer,  «t  qu'  Euclide  a  voulu  d&nontrer  qo^ 
£taient  des  corollaires  du  mouvement  spherique  uniforme.  Ainsi  toot 
c«Ib  prouve  la  non-existence  de  la  Trigonoai6trie." 
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Euclid  gives  the  term  horvam  to  the  "  plane  wUch  pauet 
throu^  our  eye  and  cuts  the  celestial  npliere,  sei)arating  the 
nfflUe  ftom  tie  invisible  hemiipbere."  lais  tenn  is  not  to  be 
!<md  in  so»earIier  andior.  Euclid  also  denotes  the  zenith  by 
tbe  phnse  the  pole  of  the  hormm^  and  the  ecliptic  by  the  phrase 
oiiuue  an2e  of  the  zodiac. 

M.  Delambre  has  presented  to  his  readers  a  synopus  of  the 
sf>fus  <^  the  same  aotlior ;  but  aa  this,  though  in  some  respects 
ioteiestinK  we  cannot  now  allow  ourselves  to  dwell.  ^ 

j&atoitnenes  is  usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of  accurate  *- 
utronom^.  He  was  called  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  __ 
who  consigned  to  him  the  direction  of  his  library.  EratoatheneSt 
«u  a  poet,  grammarian,  and  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  geographer, 
geometer,  and  astronomer ;  and  he  probaUy  devoted  tbe  smallest 
pution  cnThis  time  to  astronomy.  He  is  said  to  hare  placed  flat 
dicnUr  rings  in  tlie  portico  of  tbe  Alexandrian  museum,  for  the 
purpose  of  astronomical  observations.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  preserved  by  Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  they  were  an 
Kwmblage  m  diflerent  circles,  not  much  unlike  our  armilLuy, 
^diere;  which,  indeed,  derives  its  origin  from  them.  The  prin- 
apsl  circle  served  as  a  meridian :  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and 
two  colures,  constituted  an  interior  assemblage  that  turned  on 
tbe  poles  of  the  equator.  There  was  another  circle  which  turned 
on  toe  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  which  was  furnished  with  vanes 
disowtncally  opposite  to  each  other;  its  concave  side  nearly 
touched  the  e<!tiptic,  and  carried  an  index  to  point  out  the 
diviuon  at  which  it  stepped.  Tbe  instrument,  of  which  this  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  the  general  construction,  was  applied  to  vari- 
ous Dses :  among  others,  it  served  to  determine  tne  equinoxes, 
slier  the  following  manner.  The  equator  of  the  instrument  being 
pouted,  with  g^eat  care,  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator,  the 
observer  ascertained,  by  watching,  the  moment  when  neither  the 
upper  nor  the  lower  surface  was  illuminated  by  the  sun;  or  rather, 
vbicfa  was  less  liable  to  error,  when  the  shadow  of  the  anterior 
convex  portion  of  tbe  circle  completely  covered  the  concave  part, 
OQ  which  it  was  projected.  This  instant  of  time  was,  evident^, 
tbat  of  the  equinox.  If  this  did  not  happen  at  alt,  although  the 
ran  shone,  two  observations  were  selected  in  which  the  shadow 
vas  projected  on  the  concave  part  of  the  circle  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; and  the  mean  of  the  interval  between  these  observations 
*ss  considered  as  the  moment  when  the  sun  was  on  the  equator. 

This  was,  doubtless,  a  very  ingenious,  though  not  very  accu- 
nie,  mode  of  determining  that  important  astronoihical  datum. 
Cieomedea  tdis  us  that  Eratosthenes  made  use  also  of  the  scaphhim, 
(llat  is,  of  tbe  hollow  hemisphere  of  Berosus,)  and  thereby  ascer- 
l*iiied  that  at  Ale;Eatidriat  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  the 
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$\m't  zeftUt  diitance  was  -^  of  the  drcumfeFence,  or  7°  1 V.  Thit 
does  not  vary  mpre  thKn  halfa  degree  from  the  truth;  a  remaik- 
•ble  ^iproxunatioBt  considering  me  rudeneu  of  the  iiMtrument 
employed.  £r»tostheneB  alio  lound  the  difitancQ,  between  tbe 
trofiios  to  be  *^  of  the  circumference,  or,  in  our  meaiures,  47° 
♦S"  39";  half  ot  which  gives  25°  51'  19^"  for  the  obltauity  of  the 
ediptic:  this,  again,  is  within  half  a  degree  of  the  truth. 

The  attempt  oi  £rHtoMhc»e*  to  detvrniiiM  the  dimennoni  oF 
the  earth  is  so  universalty  known,  that  there  can  b«  no  oocsnon 
for  UB  to  describe  it. 

We  must  now  pan  to  Archimedes,  a  ouitetnponiiy  of  Entoi- 
thenea,  a  man  of  the  moat  profound  and  rnventive  geniut,  boUi  si 
8  matbematician  and  a  mechanic;  and  wtioae  inTsntion  c£  the 
pitOKtarium,  Ovid  commemoratea  in  the  welUknown  lines, 
"  Arte  £Tnicu0i&  guspentus  in  aere  clauso 
Stat  giobUH,  ImiHtiici  pti>vB  flgurn  p^" 

plaudiaotin  a  lively  epigram,  thus  alludes  to  the  same  inventlfHi! 
"Jura  poll,  rerumqtie  fidenii  legeaque  dcorum 

Ecce  Sjrraeutui  trsmtulit  arte  senev.  '  ' 

IbcIumis  variis  bmuUtar  ^ritua  a»tn»,    ■ 

Et  vivom  oertis  moribus  ur^t  opus;  j 

Fercuirit  proprium  mentitui  signi&i  annum) 

£t  eioittlata  novo  Cynthia  menae  redlt: 
Jamque  suuni  volvena  audox  loduBtria  mundum 

Gaujet,  ethumanSBideramente  regit."'  i 

Arcblmedes's  planetarium,  therefore,  exhibited  not  only  ibe 
inotions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  those  of  the  starry  sphere. 

The  only  treatise  of  Archimedes  now  extant  whicn  exfaibitt 
^y  marks  of  his  aetronomical  acquiremeiitE,  is  his  "tfauiurtjti  *" 
jiTenariusi  a  kind  of  mathematical  recreation,  in  whicn  he  pro- 
poses to  demonstrate  that  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  is  not 
infinite,  as  is  usually  supposed.  He  undertuces,  indeed,  to  prove 
that  the  numerical  denomioatioos  which  he  has  indicated  w  ^i^ 
books  to  Zeuxippes,  arc  more  than  sufficient  to  express  the  graini 
of  sand  that  would  compose  a  globe,  not  only  as  large  as  oui 
■  torth,  but  as  Che  whole  world.  He  supposes  that  the  circuEsfe- 
rence  of  the  earth  is  not  more  than  S  million  stadia;  that  the  di- 
ameter of  the  earth  is  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  less  tbut 
that  of  the  sun;  that  the  diameter  of  the  sua  is  300  times  that  of 
the  moon;  andr  moreover,  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun 
is  greater  than  the  side  of  the  inscribed  chiliagon;  that  is,  grcaui 
than  tWtt"  <"■  21' 36".     He  then  proceeds  l&is : 


"I  have  used  every  efibrt  to  detemuDe,  by  meant  of 

the  angle  which  compr^ends  the  sun  and  has  Hi  aununit  at  the  eye  <l 
tbe  observer:  but  this  is  not  easy;  for  neither  our  ey^,  Bor  ooi '     '~ 
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'wot  tDft4  Ae  meana  which  !t  is  possflile  for  ua  xa  empky,  have  ilte 
nqmiite  precision  to  obtain  this  meaguni.  Hiit,  hovevcr,  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  on  such  a  subject.  It  will  suffice,  to  demongtnUe  that 
wlu'cb  I  have  advanced,  to  tneaiure  an  angle  irtiich  is  not  greater  than 
that  which  includes  die  sun's  appareat  diameter,  and  tiat  its  summit  in 
our  ejes;  and  then  to  take  another  uigle  which  is  net  lesa  than  that  <^ 
the  Eun,  and  which  equally  has  its  summit  in  our  ejes.  Haviog,  there- 
fore, directed  a  long  ruler  on  a  horizontal  plane  towards  the  point  [of 
the  horizon]  where  the  sun  ought  to  rise,  I  place  a  amall  cylinder  per- 
ptsdicularly  on  this  ruler.  When  the  sun  is  ui  dte  honK(»i  ami  we 
look  at  it  [without  injury] ,  I  direct  the  ruler  towards  the  sun,  the  ere 
being  at  one  of  its  extremities,  and  the  cylinder  is  placed  between  tne 
son  and  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  it  entirely  conceals  the  sun  from 
fietr.  I  then  remove  the  cylinder  farther  from  the  eye  until  the  gaa 
bwins  to  be  perceived  by  a  thin  stream  of  light  on  each  ude  of  the 
cylinder. 

"  Now,  if  the  eye  perceived  the  snn  firom  a  sii^le  pmnt,  it  would 
sidce  to  draw  from  that  poiDt  tangential  lines  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
erlinder.  Tlie  angle  included  between  these  lines  would  be  a  litUe  less 
itian  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun;  because  there  is  a  ray  of  light 
n  each  stoe.  But  as  onr  eyes  are  not  a  single  point,  I  have  taaen 
•Mther  round  body  not  less  tfaan  the  interval  betweEO  the  two  pupils, 
and  placing  this  body  at  the  point  o(  sight  at  the  end  of  the  niler,  and 
drawing  tangents  to  the  two  bodies,  of  «^ch  one  is  cylindric,  I  obtain- 
ed  the  angle  subtended  by  the  sun's  [apparent]  diameter.  Now  the 
body  which  is  not  less  than  the  preceding  distance  [between  the  pupils] 
I  determine  thus:  I  take  two  equal  cylinders,  one  white,  the  other 
bbck,  and  place  them  before  me,  the  white  farthest  off,  the  other  nea^, 
•0  Bear  indeed  as  to  touch  my  &ce.  If  these  two  cylitidert  are  less 
ibaa  the  distance  between  the  eyes,  the  nearer  cyUnder  will  not  en- 
tirely  cover  the  one  that  is  more  remote,  and  there  will  appear  on  both 
iides  latne  white  part  of  that  remoter  cylinder.  By  different  trials  we 
may  find  cylinders  of  such  magnitude  that  the  one^shall  completdy 
Ctuceal  the  other ;  we  then  have  the  measure  of  our  view  [the  distance 
between  the  pupils],  and  an  angle  which  is  not  smaller  than  that  in 
which  the  sun  appears.  Now,  having  applied  these  angles  succes- 
nvely  to  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  I  have  found  that  one  uf  them  was  less 
fun  iu  164tfa  pan,  and  the  other  greater  than  iu  200th  part.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  angle  which  includes  the  eun,  and  has  its 
nimiit  at  oiv  eye,  is  greater  than  the  164th  part  of  a  right  angle,  and 
leas  than  the  200th  part  of  a  right  angle." 

By  this  process  Archimedes  found  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
to  be  between  2?'  and  93'  56".  It  is  not  a  lkt]e  remarkable,  con- 
nderiof  the  obvious  iosccuracy  of  the  method,  that  the  maximum 
limit  Una  obtained,  dii&ro  only  -^  of  a  minute  from  S?'  35-6," 
(he  largest  angle  actually  subtended  by  the  sun's  diameter,  and 
which  IS  observed  in  the  b^inning  q(  January,  when  the  sun  is 
wateat  to  the  earth.  But  this  quotation  from  the  Arenmiut  ia 
ntronely  curious,  also^  on  other  accounts.     We  may  learn  from 
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it*  &nt,  that  Archimedea,  with  sll  his  fecondit;  of  geoiiu,  nd 
with  all  the  TBiieiy  of  his  inventions,  had  no  means  of  dimimdimg 
tiie  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  upon' his  eyes,  and  therefore  per- 
formed this  interesting  experiment  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
horizon,  that  his  eyes  might  sustain  its  light  without  inconve- 
nience. It  proves  to  us,  farther,  as  M.  DeUmbre  remaib, 
that 

"  There  was  not  then  any  instrument  known  to  Archimedes,  whidt 
he  thought  capable  of  eiving  the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  within  4  oi,6 
minutes;  since  he  found  it  necessary  to  devise  means  at  which  he  sto^ 
ped  after  an  attempt  not  very  satisfactory.  We  see,  further,  that  be 
carried  his  angles,  or  their  chords,  over  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  He  dM 
not  say  expressly  that  this  arc  bad  been  divided ;  to  tender  his  langoage 
accurately  it  ts  simpty  requisite  to  say  that,  having  carried  one  of  As 
chords  SOO  times  over  upon  the  arc,  he  found  it  exhausted;  and  thit 
the  other  chord  could  ooly  be  applied  ]  6  h  times  upon  the  quaditaL 

"  We  see,  also,  that  Archimeoes  bad  not  the  means  of  con^HitiAg 
the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles  triangle  of  which  he  kotw 
the  base  and  the  two  equal  aides.  He  was  obliged  to  recur  to  a  gra- 
phical operation  as  imcertain  as  the  observation  itself.  Thus  be  «ii 
entirely  ignorant,  even  of  rectilinear  trigonometry;  and  he  had  not  117 
notion  of  computing  the  chords  of  circidar  arcs.' 

Surely  these  facts  are  calculated  to  render  somewhat  qoestioit 
able  the  descriptions  given  by  Plutarch,  and  other  historians,  of 
the  wonderful  mechanical  inventions  of  this  ereat  man.  Nothing 
■eems  more  natural  to  a  practical  mechanic  than  the  estimatioa 
of  an  angle  by  two  rods  moveable  upon  a  joint,  like  a  pair  of 
coaiuiasaes;  yet  here  we  have  it  not. 

M.  Delambre  proceeds  to  describe  the  other  coQtatfs  of  the 
Arexarius:  but  he  omits  one  passage  which  is,  doubtless,  coo- 
nected  with  the  history  of  astronomy,  since  it  exhibita  a  ^Topatj 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  assumed  ai  the  Bindamental  pro- 
perty of  logarithms, 

"If  numbers  are  continually  proportional,  increasing  irom  unity, 
and  if  two  terms  of  such  progression  aie  multiplied  together,  the  pro- 
duct will  be  a  term  of  that  progression,  placed  so  many  t«Tas  from  the 
createst  factor,  as  the  smallest  is  from  umty:  and  this  same  productwiB 
be  distant  irom  unity  so  many  terms,  less  hy  one,  as  the  tenns  togethff 
are  from  uni^." 

This  property  slnfaibercd  J  850  years  vrithout  being  applied  to 
any  more  extensive  use  than  the  enumeration  of  the  sands  in  an 
unagaiMy  globe,  wh«i  it  was  seized  hy  Napier,  and  extended,  in 
fais  admu-able  mventioa  of  logarithms,  to  all  numbers,  whedier 
Ae?  were  terms  of  an  assumed  geometrical  progression,  or  not 
That  which  constituted  the  chief  d^ifficolty,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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tepiiDcteal  txceUeacy  ofSapier'a  inrentioii)  V3S  the  mods  of 
istcrcalatKKi  for  all  iDtermediate  terms. 

A  very  interestiiif  poTtion  of  M.  Ddambr^s  first  vtdnine  u 
deroted  to  H^ardtus,  We  can,  do  cotbine  more  here  Ihaa 
pKwnt  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the  results  of  bis  ezamiiiAtioa. 
ODCt^thefint  cares  or  Hipparchus,  as  a  practical  astronomor, 
WW  to  rectify  the  length  of  the  year,  nhich,  before  his  tim^  had  < 
been  ascertained  to  consist  of  365  days  and  6  hours.  By  com- 
paring one  of  his  own  obserrstions  at  the  summer  solstice,  with  a 
sinilar  observation  made  145  j'ears  earlier  by  Aristarchus  of 
SatBoe,  he  shortened  the  year  about  7  minutes;  which,  however, 
vas  not  sufficient.  The  canae  of  the  mistake  seems  to  rest  with 
Aristarchna,  not  with  Hipparchus ;  for  the  observations  of  HiiH 
paidius  compared  with  Uwae  of  modem  times  give  865  d.  5  o. 
48  m.  49^-  s.  for  the  duration  of  the  year ;  a  result  which  exceeds 
the  tmth  by  little  more  than  a  secimd.  Hipparchna  is  also  the 
iirtt  who  annomiced  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  computing 
^triangles,  whether  plane  or  spherical.  He  constructed  a  table 
of  chords,  which  he  applied  to  nearly  the  same  uses  as  we  do  our 
tables  of  sines.  He  made  much  more  numerous  observations 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  conducted  them  accurately. 
He  established  the  theory  of  the  sun  in  a  manoer  req>ecting 
which  Ptolemy  2S0  yenrs  afterwards  found  nothing  essential  to 
diange.  He  determined  the  first  lunar  inequali^,  ana  gave  to  the 
aodonsof  the  mo<m  those  of  its  apogee  and  of  its  nodes:  Ptolemy 
toodified  than  but  slightly.  Hipparchus  also  prepared  the  way  for 
the  discorery  of  the  second  inequality  of  the  moon;  and  from  his  / 
observations  it  was  that  tbe&ct  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  / 
was  first  inferred.  He  employed  the  transit  of  the  stars  over  the 
meridian  to  find  the  hour  of  the  night;  and  invented  the  plani- 
ipbere,  or  the  means  of  representing  the  concave  sphere  of  stars  on 
a  plane,  and  &ence  deducing  the  solutions  of  problems  in  sphe- 
rical astronomy  with  considerable  exactness  and  facility.  To  him 
we  owe  the  happy  idea  of.  marldng  the  positions  of  towns  and 
cittes  aa  we  do  those  of  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  through  the 
poles  perpendicularly  to  the  equator,  that  is,  by  latitudes  and 
Icmgitndea.  This  constitutes  him  the  &thcr  of  scientific  or  ma-  •  - 
thmatical  geography.  From  his  projection  it  is  that  our  maps 
■ltd  nan tical  charts  are  now  principally  constructed;  and  his  rules 
for  the  computation  of  ecHpses  were  long  the  only  ones  employed 
hr  determining  the  difierences  of  meridians. 

But  that  for  which  Hipparchus  has  been  most  of  all  celebrated 
is  his  catalogue  of  the  stars.  The  appearance  of  a  new  star  ia 
his  time,  caused  him  to  form  the  grand  project  of  enabling  future 
astronomers  to  ascertain  whether  the  general  picture  of  the 
beavots  was  always  the  same.  This  he  aimed  to  effect  by  at- 
7 


'  temptaw  the  actual  aniuBttrRdoti  of  the  atai*.  Tli*  I 
and  difficulty  of  the  underukiog  did  not  d«ter  thi*  iod 
^Uooomer:  be  pnipwed  and  arrsngod  an  estensiTe  and  TalaaUe 
catglogu*  of  th«  fixM  start,  which  subeequetiUy  wned  as  %kut  ba- 
ua  of  tbat  of  Ptolatuy.  So  great,  indeed,  n  his  merit  io  <0m 
remect,  tbat  the  enthusiastic  uutguaae  with  which  Pliny  ijiano- 
tenzu  hisgcniuB  may  ra^er  be  admired  than  oetuured.* 

M.  Delambresives  a  table  of  more  than  100  Man  drawn  fron 
4lie  catalogue  of  Hipparchus;  and  compare*  their  rigbt  asccBBiim 
and  declinationi  with  the  results  of  his  own  compuladoau.  He 
terminateB  his  analyMs  of  the  labours  of  Hipparchus,  in  langmyt 
which,  in  ji^ stice  botlt  to  that  astrooonier,atid  to  ^iminJf,  we  think 
it  right  to  quote. 

«  (^MoA  on  riuiut  oe  ^lu'il  a  isTeitt^  ou  pafeciionni,  et  qu'oa  Hi^ 
au  Dombre  de  hs  ouvngee,  i  la  ouaotit^  de  calcub  i)u'ilB  aubpoae^ 
on  troave  dam  Hippanjue  un  dee  nomme*  les  plus  ^naana  oe  VnA- 
quiti!,  et  le  plus  grand  ds  tous  dans  les  scieDoes  qui  n^  soot  pas  piv^ 
ment  speculatives,  et  qiu  demandeat  qu'aux  connoisBancee  g6om6mqaei 
ou  r^unisie  des  connolEsancea  de  futa  particullen  et  de  ph^omeiMs 
doiit  I'observation  exige  beaucoup  d'assiduit^  et  des  instramens  pet- 
fcctionn^.  La  conEtanceet  Tassiduitf  ne  dependent  que  de  fbomme; 
niaia  les  instramens  pertectionnfs  ne  peuvent  ^re-  I'ouvn^  que  d'uo 
long  tetns,  et  des  efforts  continues  de  beaucoup  dliommes  industrienx. 

"  Depnis  ce  grand  aetronome,  la  science  a  ct6  prfis  de  300  ans  sta- 
lionnaire :  Ptnl^n^e  est  le  aeul  i  qui  rastTonontie  ait  eU  de  v^i^aUes 
«Uigation«.  Ptolen^e  lui*aifaae  n'eut  pas  de  succeeaeur  chee  les  Greca 
•n  fiiut  parcourir  un  intervalle  de  800  apa  pour  trouver  ches  las  Arabet 
une  petite  decauverte,  et  la  detennination  )^U8  precise  de  raoaremeot 
de  precession;  apras  quoi  la  science  redeTiendra  statioonaire  jusqa's 
Copernic,  Tycho,  et  Kepler,  fondateurs  de  rastronomJe  modeme. 

"  Ainsi  dans  tous  les  autcurs  dont  nous  allons  parcourir  les  outrrage*> 
depuis  Hipparque  jusqu'a  Ptol€m6e,  nous  ne  trouTerons  que  des  com- 
mentateurs  ou  des  abrcviateurs ;  heureux  u,  dans  leurs  compilations, 
nous  rencontrons  quelques  idees  tirees  d'auteurs  plus  anciens  dont  les 
ourrages  sont  perdus ! 

Concurring,  as  we  do,  with  M.  Delambre  in  tliese  sentimeols, 
we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  select  much  more  from  his  first  yo 
lumc ;  though  some  of  bis  diiujuisitions,  especially  those  on  the 
astronomy  (h*  tbo'Chinesc  and  Indians,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  either  the  theoretic  or  the  practical  astronooier.  We  may  ■ 
notice  however,  as  we  pass  along,  1.  That  Gemious  (about  70 
years  before  Christ)  was  the  iirst  who  taught  tbat  the  moon  re- 
ceived its  light  from  the  sun;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  it,  tbat 
the  perpendtculoT  drawn  to  the  line  which  joined  the  horns  of  the 
illummaled  part  of  the  sun's  disc,  was  always  directed  to  the  sun, 
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Sdlf.  TTiat  Clcomedet,  who  lired  in  tbe  time  of  Anguitus,  con- 
jtctarad  diat  the  moon  was  the  aaue  of  the  tides ;  taught  that  the 
moon's  rotation  about  its  axis  occupied  the  same  time  as  ih  J^odtc  , 
TtBotaiitm ;  and  exhibited  the  true  notion  cX  astronomif^  retrac- 
tion, though  in  the  shape  of  a  conjecture  which  he  thought  simply 
pri^ble.  Sdly.  That  Theodotias  and  Men^uB  made  some 
rather  important  addition*  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ^here  and  of 
ipherical  triangles. 

Some  ofour  readers  will  be  saiprhed  to  Imrh  that  M.  Dele  Abre 
derotei  four  or  Are  pages  to  tb«  works  of  our  Venerable  Bede.    <  - 
Hill  great  man,  (for  such  we  will  venture  to  call  bint,  notwhfa- 
■trading  the  oatonishment  that  it  may  excite  among  our  Parisian 
n^gfabonra,)  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  scattered  some 
li^t  npon  the  r^ions  df  science,  m  well  as  those  of  literature  and 
theology.     In  his  works,  there  is  a  book  de  Arithmeticis  memeria,  \ 
a  dialogue  de  Ccmpulo ;  a  book  de  Arithmetic  proposUiombus,  Vl 
OioihtT  de  Argwmentis  Lvna,iic.   He  leeches  the  omistruction  of  \ 
Almanacks,  and  the  determination  of  eccleeiastical  feasts,  the  con- 
struction of  dials,  the  return  of  eclipses  after  55  years,  {a  liltle 
exceeding  three  times  the  period  of  )8  years  and  11  days),  the 
times  of  ravolutlon  of  the  planets,  their  stations,  rrtrogradations, 
&o.  the  latter,  however,  vaf;uely.     Bede  also  gives  a  curious  table 
by  wbidi  his  renders  may  estunate  tbe  time  of  the  day  bv  the 
laugtb  of  tbcir  sbadows  in  any  nwnth  of  the  year.     The  tame  it 
inBeeoTst^  bvt  it  is  valuable  as  It  evinoe*  the  aim  of  its  authtn-  at 
atility. 

M.  Delambre,  iJter  relating  these  and  a  few  other  particulars, 
and  qsoting  one  palpable  blunder,  adds—"  On  pent  juger  par  ce 
passage,  de  I'^rudhion  astronomique  du  vAi&able."  We  regret 
to  notice  this  sneer,  and  hope  tbe  time  is  not  very  remote  when  it 
will  be  dtispproved,  even  in  France.  Blessed  be  God !  (for  we 
r^jpird  it  as  matter  of  fervent  gratitude)  the  name  of  Bede  is  ve- 
nerated in  England  I  not  merely  on  account  of  his  labours  in  the 
diflliaion  of  literary  light  and  knowledge,  though  wo  know  bow  to 
ntlmste  his  character  in  that  respect;  but  because  he  regarded  all 
literary  and  scientiflo  attainments  as  subservient  to  the  higher  pur- 
pose <a  promoting  true  goodness,  and  thus  increasing  the  sum  of 
true  happiness;  and,  more  than  all,  because  he  was  the  first  hah 
lit  ENOtAND  that  translated  and  published  some  parts  of  the  "  "^ ' 
Bible,  (—V  ******  «'«iiTf  ii^eixvmt.  If  'JCt'f  foitoyri  tr  «HXf*iJ9'  t«*o(, 
hi;  i¥  ifU^  Jlourn^  *ai  ftivf^f  euariiiti  n  tcui  xa^Suu;  wfun^— '*]  in  the 
language  of  his  native  country.  If  M.  Delambre  wilt  point  oat 
to  uj  the  name  of  the  man,  wlio  either  in  the  age  of  Bede,  or  for 
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tlwee  ceobiriei  &Rer,  coDfened  an  equal  benefit  upon  Au  couit- 
t^num,  we  v*ili  gladly  let  him  sliare  with  Bede  the  epitbcA 
Vemesabu;. 

We  meet  with  a  similar  instance  of  vnlfrar  praudiee,  in  whst 
our  author  says  of  Isidorus,  bishop  i£  Seville!  He  trils  tu  from 
this  writer  "  that  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  turns  with  sach  r^- 
dJty,  that  if  the  stars  did  not  turn  in  a  oontrary  direction  to  retard 
the  motion,  the  world  would  soon  tail  into  mm ;"  and  then  adds,' 
**  Je  ne  sab  ou  le  hva  &i4qm  avait  pris  cette  idfe,  digne  des  philo- 
Bc^faes  Grecs."  By-and-by,  however,  he  iumishes  a  solution  to 
}uB  own  difGcnlty:  "On  voit  qn'un  astronooie  pent  ae  diq>eiMer 
de  lire  laatt  Isidore,  oui  prend  loiUes  <xs  auiorit^s  dans  les  stmUs'pira 
tt  les  apdires,"  This,  to  be  sure,  was  childish  enough:  hat  it 
the  Chevalier  Delambre  equaUy  solicitous  to  expose  puerile  fen- 
cies,  when  he  finds  them  elsewhere  than  in  the  writings  <^  dte 
**  venerable  "  and  "le  bon  ivi^ue  ?  "  To  judge  of  this  let  the  reader 
turn  to  his  account  of  the  opinions  oi  Cicero.  That  doqueat 
phikwopher,  after  describing  toe  uniformity  of  motion  in  the  bea- 
vaoly  bodies,  adds,  as  the  chevalier  informs  us,  "  Cette  constanoe 
.  et  cette  uniformity  ne  peuvent  se  comprendre  sans  une  intellisence: 
les  tutres  doivent  done  ^Ire  mis  au  rmtg  des  dieux,"  Such  is  the 
doctrine;  where  is  the  exposure  of  its  puerility?  Not  in  the  vo- 
lume* of  our  learned  author;  be  present*  this  whimsey  "digne 
des  philosopbes  Grecs^"  or  U«»nan,  with  all  the  mildtiess  of  smmt 
history,  and  allows  his  reader*  to  infer  that,  howev^  he  may  be 
inclined  to  ridicule  the  mistake*  of  priests  and  bishops,  he  is  swan 
of  the  respect  due  to  those  of  a  Roman  orator. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Delambre's  Hiattay  commences,  w 
we  have  already  hinted,  with  disquisitions  on  the  Arithmetic  of 
the  GrediG,  the  construction  of  the  table  of  chords,  and  plane 
and  K)herical  trigonometry,  as  they  existed  aracHig  the  Gre^i. 
The  first  of  these  dissertations  waa  given  originally  oy  our  author 
in  Peyrard's  edition  of  the  works  of  Archimedes;  the  others  are 
prepared  expressly  for  the  present  work,  and  serve  to  show  at 
once  the  difEculties  with  which  the  Greek  mathematicians  had  to 
encounter,  and  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  with  which  they 
attempted  to  surmount  those  difficulties.  These  introductory 
eseays  occupy  €6  pages.  The  succeeding  iSO  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  different  works  of  Ptolemy,  viz.  his  Syntax,  his  Optica,  hia 
Planisphere,  Analemma,  Get^raphy,  and  Astrology.  The  analy- 
sis of  tnese  works  of  Ptolemy  is  copious,  and  in  the  main,  cendid 
and  faithfiil.  He  describes  explicitly  his  manner  of  reasoning  in 
the  establishment  of  his  system  (now  too  well  known  to  need  any 
fresh  explication},  his  processes  of  investigation  and  computation, 
and  the  mstruments  woich  he  either  invented  or  improved.  He 
points  out  his  errors  as  well  as  his  exc^encies;  occasi<ws)Iy  exhi- 
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iHta  the  im{}roTed  procestea  of  tlie  modems  vith  r^rd  to  Ptole- 
my's h^iies  c^reseurcii;  and  &irly  estimatca  the  oblifrationa  of  as- 
.  troDoaiy  as  it  now  exiBts,  to  this  great  ornament  of  the  Alexan- 
dnaa  suiooL  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  out  author  in  tb» 
tery  valuable  portion  ot  hie  work  without  fer  overstepping  all  rea- 
unable  limits:  but  we  can  unheiitatingly  refer  to  it  as  abounding 
with  curious  and  instructive  information.  Ptolemy,  it  ii  wdl 
kDom,  has  been  accused  of  plagiarism,  e^ecially  in  reference  to 
bis  catalogue,  which  seems  to  hkve  been  taken  principaily  from 
M'llwnt.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  remain  to  him  researchet 
sod  discoTeries  which,  as  M.  Delambre  remarks,  will  tdwaya 
ctiue  him  to  be  classed  amoi^  astronomen  of  the  first  order. 

"  Such  is  the  diecovery  of  the  evection  or  of  the  second  inequalitv  of 
therooon.  From  an  idea  of  HipparchuSihehas,  first  of  any,  estabhsh- 
ed  the  theory  and  computed  the  tables  of  all  the  planets,  and  deter- 
niiiedf  with  a  precifion  lufficientlT  remarkable,  the  ratios  of  die  radii 
of  their  epievcles  to  their  mean  distanoes;  that  is  to  lay,  in  other  terms, 
the  ratio  of  uieir  mean  distances  to  the  mean- distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.  His  theory,  imperfect  as  it  waB,.reigBed  fourteen  hundred 
yearei  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Arabs,  ttansi:utted  to-the  Persians, 
to  the  Tartars,  and,  finally,  to  the  Indians,  who  have  disfigured  and 
disguised  iL  The  eouidistant  centres  of  the  earth,  the  excentric,  aod 
the  equant,  and  the  flattened  orbits  of  the  moon  and  Mercury,  have 
led  to  the  idea  of  the  ellipse  and  its  foci.  Thus  Ptolemy  prepared  the 
way  for  Kepler,  who,  in  his  turn,  prcpEucd  the  way  for  Newton,  Pto. 
iemy's  writings  are  the  only  ones  in  which  is  preserved  for  ua  the  know- 
le^  of  Ibe  labours  of  Mipparchus.  From  the  ideas  which  that  great 
BStrdnomer  had  very  obscurely  explained  in  a  treatise  on  the  plani- 
ipbere,  Ptolemy  was  induced  to  write  a  new  treatise  on  the  some  sub- 
ject, to  which  he  aanexed  a  work  im  the  analemma,  where  we  find  the 
first  substitution  of  the  sines  for  the  chords.  .  He  is  the  author  of  the 
most  complete  treatise  on  Get^raphy  which  has  come  down  to  us;  he 
wrote  on  inuaici  he  composed  a  work  on  Uie  three  dimeosions  of  bo- 
dies, in  which  we  find  the  first  suggestion  of  the  three  rectangular  co- 
ordinates. To  him,  lastly,  we  one  the  discovery  of  the  astronomical 
refraction,  and  precise  tables  of  retraction  in  water  and  in  glass;  that 
is  to  say,  the  sole  vestiges  of  experimental  philosophy  which  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  writmga  of  the  Greeks." 

Ptolemy's  theory  ofTefrsction  is,  in  truth,  more  complete  than 
that  of  any  other  auUtor  from  his  time  down  to  that  of  Cassini. 
His  experiments  are  exceedingly  curious,  and,  consideriag  that 
the  instrnments  which  he  employed  were  only  divided  into  half 
Atgrea,  the  correspondence  of  his  results  with  those  even  of 
NewtoD,  greater  than  could  be  expected.  The  medium  ratio  of 
the  sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  rd^raction,  bom  Ptolemy's  expe- 
riments on  rays  passing,  from  air  into  water,  is  4  to  3*06936 :  the 
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ments  on  the  refraction,  from  aii  into  ^^oMi  give  9  to  MSUI) 
Newton's  give  3  to  1  -93046.  NewbHl  cboie  ram  water:  Ptolemjr 
umply  telC  us,  that  the  wiiter  which  be  empli^ed  had  alwajrt  In 
same  density.  Newton,  again,  employed  common  gUac;  nit  the 
common  glasa  of  bis  time  might  not  b^  as  to  tefrMtiYe  povm, 
entirely  siniUar  to  that  used  by  Ptolei^y. 

We  can  now  only  venture  upon  a  ven  tew  muUs,  whidi  m 
shall  draw  from  Ptolemy's  geography.  Toe  longitudea  of  placO) 
as  exhibited  in  this  work,  are  exceedingly  incorrect,  in  mne 
(^tses  vaiyingbetweenlO^and  20" from  thetntth.  Hia  latitudes^ 
are  less  erroneous:  we  shall  wlect  a  few,  b«siaiung  with  Alexaa- 
'  dria,  to  which  M.  DeUmbre  gives  t&e  appeOaticm  of  "the  m<tn>- 
polls  of  ancient  geography." 
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Here  we  see  that  the  latitudes  of  Alexandria,  E^ene,  Nic^ 
(^braltar,  Marseilles,  and  other  places  at  which  it  is  Known  that 
the  ancients  had  obierratories,  were  oMertained  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemv,  to  withiB  a  (Quarter  of  a  degree:  the  latitudes  of  other 
places  deviate  much  ftuther  from  the  true  result. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  most  southerly  known  parallel  of 
the  earth  pnsscd  through  the  part  of  Ethiopia  distinguished  br 
the  name  of  A^symbs ;  that  parallel  being  the  tropic  of  Ctcpn- 
com.  What  was  then  coiied  the  island  of  Thuie,  was  the  mmt^- 
em  knowu  extremity :  the  parallel  of  Thule  was  69°  from  the 
equator,  or  31500  stadia  of  £00  to  a  d^ree.  What  is  the  pl^ 
in  modem  geography,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  Tkide, 
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— — "tilri  KF*itt  Dhiiiia  Tlndi.''* 
PoR^Minias  Meta,  in  bb  trentl§e  d&  Situ  Orins,  gave  tfte  name  ' 
({  Orcades  to  the  Orkney  Islands ;  sad  Mctapta  to  mark  the 
powtioa  of  lltiile  by  the  obserratkm  "  Belgarum  littori  ep<  ' 
po>ita:"t  and  if,  as  Camden  conjectures,  Belgarum  was  bv  m!i-  - 
lake  pnt  for  Bergantm,  then  ZetUatd,  to  vhich  Bereie  or  Bergen  ' 
m  Norway  lies  opposite,  will  be  the  Thnle  to  which  Pompontas- 
Meia  r^erred.  A  passage  in  Tacitus's  life  of  Agricola  Eerves, 
we  diink,  to  establish  this  conjecture.  He  describes  Agricola  as 
the  first  person  who  discovered  the  Orkneys ;  and,  when  speaking 
of  those  islands,  says,  "  dispecta  est  et  Thu]e,"t  "  aiui  Tnule  was 
seen,"  which  evidently  points  to  one  of  the  Zetland  Isles,  as  fhe'- 
aacient  Thtile.     No  other  islands  than  Fair  Isle,  Foula,  or  some 

Ct  of  the  main  htnd  of  Zedand  near  Fitfiill  Head,  or  Sttm- 
gh  Head,  can  possibly  be  seen  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
tlie  Orkneys.  Now,  Siimbnrgh  Head,  and  even  Foala,  b 
in  less  than  60°  of  north  latitude :  and  it  appears,  we  mt- 
dentaud,  fl-om  the  aslronomtcal  observations  of  Dr.  Gregory  and 
C^itsin  Colby  during  the  last  summer,  that  the  latitutK  of  the 
extreme  t>oinf  northerly  b^ond  Lambaness  does  not  exceed  W^  ■ 
50".  So  that,  if  Saxavord  Htll,  Ronas  Hill,  or  some  odier  among 
the  mMesde  hills  and  cliffe  of  the  north  of  Zetland,  could  be  aeea 
JTom  Orkney,  instead  of  liltfiill  Head,  Foula,  &c.  (which,  boiT' 
em,  K  quite  Impossible),  still  PliileTny's  estimate  oif  tf9^  for  the ' 
Istitade  of  TTinle  wonld  err,  in  excess,  more  than  two  degreea. 

We  dose  our  account  of  M.  Delambre's  History  ot  Aneient 
Astmiomy,  with  a  feeling  of  cordia!  respect  for  the  taleMs,  eru- 
<)ition,  and  soientifie  zeal  of  Its  author.  We  have  pointed  ont » , 
W  onmaions  and  defects;  and  we  may  remark  still  farther,  that 
the  author  ia,  in  some  cases,  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  distin-  ■ 
ginshii^  his  own  language  and  opinions  from  the  translited  lan- 
fBBge  utd  doctrines  of  the  ancient  astronomers  whose  worka  he  ~ 
w  analysing,  wliile,  in  other  cases,  he  lays  hiraaelf  open  to  the 
■^ge  of  prolixity.  We  are,  however,  aware  that  prolixity  it 
not  measured  by  the  same  scale  in  France  as  it  is  in  England. 
Ib  that  country  there  are  fitcilities  for  the  composing,  reading 
aad  circulation  of  bonks,  which  among  m  are,  altogether,  nn- 
imorm :  so  that  what  we  should  be  tempted  to  regard  as  prolix, 
oar  omtinental  neighbours  may  consider  as  only  adequat^  de- 
UBed  and  elucidated.  The  history  before  ua  has  solid  and  sub- 
itnitial  merits,  diat  infinitely  counterbalance  the  defeeu  to  which 
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we  hare  wtaerUd :  and  we  ^cetaly  wi^  its  leahied  nithor  tieaUIr 
axid  acCiTity  to  carry  throogh  the  undertaking  he  has  so  w^ 
begun.  We  are  e^ieckdly  solicitous  to  see  his  developement  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  physical  astronomy;  l^ecause  we  IwiTe 
always  undfflTstood  that  if,  with  respect  to  the  discoveries  of  men 
ctf  difift««nt  counlriefl  in  the  last  two  centuries,  there  be  one  philo^ 
■^iheriQ  France  more  tikeiy  than  another  to  hold  tlie  balance  of 
hiitarical  deduction  in  the  hand  of  impartiality,  thiat  phtlosc^^ 
u  the  CiMvalier  Delambre. 


Am.t.  IX.—R1A  Rm.  By  the  Author  of  «  Waverley,"  "  Gnj 
-Mamwritig,"  and  ♦*  The  Antiquary."  '  S  vols.  12ino. 
.pp.  1008.     Longman  and  Co.    X^ndon,  181S. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  local  history  and  traditions  cf 
Scotland  wiU  recollect  sometlring  of  the  character  of  Rob  Roy. 
There  were,  we  believe,  two  persons  of  that  name;  of  whom  (fie 
more  modem  one,  whedier  related  to  the  other  we  know  not,  wai 
hailed  at  Edinburgh,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  for 
carrying  off,  ill^^alty  and  clandestinely,  sundry  herds  of  cattle, 
and  a  beautiful  heiress.  Rpb,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  was  anoted 
freebooter  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the  first  George, 
and  combined,  in  his  actions,  a  good  deal  of  the  romantic  darmg 
of  our  Kobin  Hood,  with  the  more  selfish  and  vindictive  ferodty 
of  an  Indian  chief,  or  an  Algerine  pirate.  In  the  troublooi 
times  which  preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution,  the  authoritr 
of  law  was  greatly  relaxed  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  island. 
Theayttem  w  danship,  or  feudal  power,  was  already,  in  a  great 
meaaure,  broken  op,  whilst  the  enforcement  of  justice,  as  ema- 
nation from  the  crown,  was  as  yet  very  litde  known,  and  still  less 
respected,  among  the  barbarians  of  the  mountains.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Robert  M'Gr^or  Campbell,  commonly  called  lU^ 
Roy,  or  Robert  the  Red,  exercised,  in  the  districts  borderii^ 
upon  the  Highlands,  the  apparently  incompatible  fonctions  of  a 
robber  and  of  a  {HY>tectoT :  that  is  to  say,  he  engaged,  npcm  the 
payment  of  a  cert^n  tribute,  denommated  black  mail,  to  protect 
the  property,  and  to  make  up  the  losses,  of  every  individual  who 
consented  thus  to  purchase  his  good  offices ;  wUIst  he  regarded 
the  com  and  cattle  of  all  others  as  &ir  and  lawiul  plunder,  to  be 
seized,  destroyed,  or  carried  away,  as  occasion  might  ofier,  by 
the  numerous  partizans  who  owned  his  command.  It  is  even  said 
that  Government  found  it  expedient  to  connive,  for  a  dme,  at 
such  exactions,  and  usurpation  of  aotborilj ;  dunking  it  better, 
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whuptt  to  perltdt  tJie  eutcncc  of  .one  fnAbci-,  vfao  aMed  ondet- 
be  annblsncc  of  principle,  than  to  have  to  dieck  the  devastw 
(v»  of  a  hundred,  who  would  anbniit  to.ao  terms  or  conditioos. 
In  the  littk  work  now  before  us,  however,  Rc^  Roy  ii  not 
■eea  6gariag  as  a  collector  of  Idack  mail,  nor  as  a  stealec  of 
bUtk  oMie,  nor  m  aperfcruer  ot  detperate  and  Uoody  explmu 
^■imttbe  unprotected  agrkultariata  of  Perthsfaire  and  heaoxi, 
Oa  the  oontrarjT,  he  is  in&odmwd  to  ua  as  the  confidential  i^eot 
tS  certain  bmiliea  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  Enf^and  and  Scotland^ 
who,  at  the.  period  in  which  the  action  is  thrown,  wcr  making 
pnparstions  tor  the  riui^  which  took  phice  in  1715,  imder  the 
£arlf  (^  Mar  and  Derwentwater,  to  aopport  the  pretensions  of 
tbs  Cberalier  de  St.  George.  Rob,  in  common  with  the  great 
bodf  flf  Highlander!,  was  stroogly  attached  to  the  canae  of  tlw 
ni^tl  cstles  i  and,  accordingly,  to  prcntote  Ihe  views  of  ihsif 
pmidpal  adfaeKOts  in  Britain^  m  find  him  every  where  present, 
cither  to  gire  information  to  their  frienda*  or  to  mialcad  Ui^ 
euBnes, — io  Bsc,-  in  sbon,  hb  ears  or  his  tuigD^  his  I«  or  Us 
£A,  as  ciraumatancea  ini^t  rcqmrek  In  one  wind,  this  novel 
is  connected  with  the  insurrection  of  1715,  in  the  same  w^y,  adU 
though  not  quite  so  closdy,  as  "  Waverley  "  la  with  the  events  of 
tlie  year  1 745.  The  characters,  however,  in  the  two  oieces,  with 
iOiDe  points  of  resemblance,  no  doubt,  are  radically  di^rent; 
ibr  although  Diana  Vemoo,  the  heroine  of  this,  is  as  devoted 
and  man-l^^  as  mu«ii  a  Jacobite,  and  a  Tot^,  as  Flora  M*Ivor, 
Ibe  heroine  of.  the  former,  vet  the  two  ladies,  in  almost  evetr 
other  rcq>ecu  are  totally  unluce.  The  Scottish  damsel  ia^  tndec^ 
tnaquil  and  cainiKMed,  but  alke  ai^Mars  throughout  to  labour 
toder  a  settled  miMwich<^,  and  the  most  painfiU  presentiments ; 
whereas  the.  NorUnimbriatt  anndiafull  of  glceandli|^heartedM 
iM» ;  satirical,  disdainiul,  and  regardless  of  modes  and  forms ; 
■nUtress  of  hex  own  actions,  and  tne  censor  of  all  others:  Tlie 
reader,  however,  will  have  an  c^portunity  of  judging  by  and  br. 
Imagining  that  .the  t«lewa>  to  turn  almost  entirely  upon  Celtic 
s&in  and  Highland  squabUea,  we  were  not  •  little  Suiprised  to 
fiod  oorsdves,  in  the  very  outset,  invited  togive  our  opinion  on 
(be  doo^tic  jpiaaat  and  oooating-house  progects,  of  a  merchant 
in  Crane  All^. .  Mr.  Osbaldistooe,  of  the  firm  i^  Osbaldistone 
tad  Tresham,  -  who  aeemi  to  have  run  mad  about  merchandise, 
purely  for  its  own  sak^  hod  sent  his  son  to  Bonrdeeux,  to  study 
(be  mysteries  of  trade,  under  an  accommodating  Frenchman,  of 
Ae  uame  of  Duborg;  but  findwg  reasm  to  Mispect  that,  after 
W  years'  residence  abroad,  the  youi%  man  was  not  likely  to 
nitke  any  pn^r^  in  the  adeoce  of  biiying  and  selling  he  recalls 
bba  to  u^laod,  with  the  view  of  reading  him  a  lecture,  end  of 
«^/ectiag  Jiim  to  a.  fonM.  examiiutCJtfB.  Accordingly,  whilst 
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the  old  gentlemAD  is  condnctine  a  scru^y  into  Idi  laenionuiduiil* 
hook,  and  crow-qaestionuif;  him  upon  the  various  entriea  akd 
renarka  which  are  Kt  down  in  it,  lo  I  out  drop  a  piece  of 
blotted  puper ;  which  goes  directly  to  convict  Mr.  Francis  of 
faa^nff  attempted  podiy,  at  the  verr  time  be  ought  to  have  beoi 
studving  the  coane  <^  ^cbang^  and  the  various  prices  of  French 
produce.  We  must  mention,  before  we  proceed  further,  that 
Frank  is  the  teller  of  his  own  story,  and  that  the  wbol^  indeed, 
of  this  narratiTe  is  supposed  to  flow  from  his  pen,  and  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  son  of  nu  bther's  partoca-,  Wiluam  l^esham,  Esq. 
— The  qjpearance  of  the  verses,  entitled  "  To  the  Memory  of 
Edward,  tne  Black  Prince,"  excited  very  unpleasant  feelins  in 
the  mind  of  the  old  merchant }  for  bcsng,  as  hitf  son  desci^ 
him,  a  rdigious  man,  and  of  the  dissenlutg  persuasion,  be  cco- 
ndeved  sncnpuimits  as  ec|UBlly  trivial  and  pro&ne.  :Hereadthe 
lines  accordmgly,  sometunes  with  an  amctatioB  of  not  bang 
ableto  understand  the  sene^ — sometimes  in  a  mouthing  tonen 
mock  heroic, — always  with  an  emphaus  of  the  piost  bitter  ironj; 
and,  as  the  verses  and  the  criticism  are  possessed  of  considenble 
merit,  we  giyettiiem  at  length. 

•'  O  for  the  voice  of  that  wild  hom, 

On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 
The  dving  hero's  call, 

That  told  impenal  Charlemagne, 


How  Paynini  sons  of  smrthy  Sf»in 

'    '  s  Ghaa^WHi's  ft 


Had  wrought  his  chai^mHi's  fall. . 


" '  FontaraiUm  eekoet !'  continued  my  ftther,  interrupting  himadf : 
*  the    Fontarabian  Fair  would  have  oeea  more  to  the  purpoae-r- 
i^oymsif— What's  Paynim. — Could  you  not  say  Pagan  as  well,  nd 
wnte  English,  at  least,  if  you  must  needs  write  nonsense.' 
«  Sad  over  earth  and  ocean  sotuiding, 
And  England's  distant  clills  astoun£ng, 
Such  are  the  notes  should  say 
How  Britain's  hope,  and  France's  ttm, 
Victor  of  Cressy  and  Poitier, 

In  Bourdeaux  dying  lay. 
" '  PoitietB,  by  the  way,  is  always  spdled  wtdi  BO  t,  and  I  know  no. 
reason  why  orthograi^y  dioidd  give  [dace  to  rhyme.'  - 

«  '  Raise  my  faint  head,  my  sffuires,'  he  said, 
*  And  let  the  casement  be  diiplay'd, 
That  I  m^  see  once  more 
Ihe  splendoor  of  tKe  setting  son 
Gleam  on  thy  mirror'd  wave,  Garonne, 
And  Bl^'s  empurpled  sliOTe.' 
"  <  Garoime  and  ran  ts  a  bad  rhyme.    Why,  Frank,  you  do  not  even 
nodentand  the  beggariy  trade  you  have  chosen. 
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"  like  me,  he  tinkg  to  glory's  sleep, 
His  All  thedeirs  of  evening  steep, 

As  if  in  sorrow  shed. 
So  Boft  riiall  &]l  the  trickling  tear, 
Wboi  Englend's  maidi  and  matrons  hear 

Of  their  Black  Edward  dead. 
"  And  though  ray  Bun  of  glory  set. 
Nor  France,  nor  England  BhaJl  forget 

The  toiTor  of  my  name ; 
And  oft  shall  Britain's  heroes  rise. 
New  planets  in  these  southern  skies, 

Through  clouds  of  blood  soA  flame.  . 
" '  A  ckxid  (rf*  flaaafr  is  awnrthing  new— Good-morrow,  my.  mast«n 
■111  and  a  inary  Chnetmai  to  you  1 — Why,  the  bellman  writes  -  better 
liaea.'  He  then  toned  the  p^ier  from  him  with  an  air  of  superiative 
contempt,  and  concluded, — '  Upon  my  credit,  Frank,  you  are  a 
greater  blockhead  than  1  took  you  for.'  "     (Vol.  i.  pp.  35— 3S.) 

Frank, -notwithstanding,  seized  this  oppoitDni^  to  assure  his 
Ikther  that  he  would  not  be  a  merchant ;  that  he  could  not  sutoiit 
to  the  drud|j^ry  of  such  a  life;  and  that  he  mortally  disliked  it, 
both  in  principle  and  detalL  This  information  irritated,  <^ 
coarse,  the  old  trafficker  to  a  very  great  d^ree,  and  determined 
him  to  send  the  r^-actorv  youth  to  pass  some  time  with  his  uncle, 
in  Northoniberland,  and  to  invite  to  Crane  Alley  the  cleverest  of 
his  brother's  sons,  to  occupy  the  place  at  the  desk,-  and,  ulti- 
mately, that  in  the  firm,  which  had  been  intended  for  the  poe- 
tical Mr.  Francis.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  young  Lon- 
doner is  supplied  with  a  good  horse  and  fifty  guineas,  and  oN 
dered  to  oommeace  his  journey  forthwith.  Nothing  of  mnch 
consequence  occurred  in  his  movement  northwards,  except  that 
be  ti;aTelled  a  part  of  the  wav  with  a  timid  suspicious  creature, 
who  seemed  to  have  under  his  charge  something  of  great  value, 
well  secured  in  a  portmanteau.  It  afterwards  comes  out  that  this 
^atOBf  named '  Morris,  had  been  sent  by  government  with  a 
lu^  aom  of  money,  for  .the  use  of  ihe  troops  then  stationed  in 
ScotloDd ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  infer,  or  rather,  indeed, 
it  is  aftervwrds  plainly  stated,  that  Rob  Roy,  in  the  [MtMecution 
of  his  Jacobidral  views,  had  assisted  in  relieving  tbb  puaillani- 
moas  messenger  of  his  golden  load.  Behold,  then,  our  travelleiv 
Brrived  at  Darlington,  m  the  Bishtmrick  of  Durham,  where  we 

E4  the  first  peep  at  the  Caledonian  nreebooter,  under  the  appel- 
don  of  RtA>ert  Campbell. 

"  There  was,  in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  an  o)d-fadiioned  custom 

upon  the  English  road,  which  I  Buspect  is  now  obsolete,  or  practised 

owby  (be  vulgar.     Jowneys  of  fengtii  being  made  on  horseback, 

tDO,  of  course,  by  brief  st^es,  it  was  usual  anrays  to  mske  a  hah 
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upon  (he  Sunday  in  some  tmni  wb«re  tbt  traveller  i>U^  attenil  fim 
service,  and  his  hone  have  the  benefit  of  llie  d^y  <?  rett,  the  indi- 
tution  of  which  is  as  humane  to  «ur  brute  labourera  aa  profitible  tp 
ourselves.  A  counterpart  to  this  deocnt  praeticei  nd  a  renmant  of 
old  English  hospitality,  was,  that  tlw  landlord  of  a  principal  inn  laid 
aiide  his  character  (€  publican  umh  the  seranth  day,  and  invited  the 
Kwestfi  who  chanced  to  be  within  nis  walls  to  take  a  part  of  hit  family 
beef  and  pudding.  Ihis  invitation  was  usually  complied  witb  by  ill 
whose  distingui^ed  rank  did  not  induce  diem  to  think  compliance  a 
derogation ;  and  the  proposal  of  a  bottle  of  wine  after  duuta,  to 
drink  the  landlord's  healtd,  was  the  onl/  recompence  ever  ofiered  or 
accCTtted.  I 

"  I  was  bom  a  dtizen  of  the  world,  and  my  tndinadon  led  me  iUo  > 
tQ  scenes  where  my  knowledge  ^  mankind  could  be  enlai^ ;  J  had, 
besides,  no  pretenstoDs  to  sequester  myself  on  Ae  icnne  of  supeiior 
d^ty,  and,  therefore,  seldom  Med  to  accept  of  the  Stiada;'*  hi*> 
pitidi^  rf  mine  host,  whether  of  the  Garter,  liao,  or  Bear.  Hk 
noneet  pubHcan,  dilated  iato  addition^  conaeqaanea  by  a  sctue  of  In 
own  importance,  while  presiding  among  the  guest«  en  whom  it  wu  hit 
«iliaary  duty  to  attend,  was  m  himself  an  entertaining  spectacle; 
apd  around  ms  genial  orbit,  other  planets  of  inferior  consequence  pa- 
fonned  their  revolutions.  Tlie  wits  and  humourists,  (he  Sstingnisied 
worthies  of  the  town  or  village,  the  apotfaecwy,  the  attorn^,  H» 
the  curate  bhoBelf,  did  not  disdain  to  partake  ^  diis  heboonadal 
festrvity.  The  guests,  assembled  from  dilferenl  quartets,  and  fblknrins 
Mferent  preHtsncHis,  fonaed,  in  language,  manoen,  aad  srtitinwbts. 
a  curious  contrast  to -each  other,  not  inmflerent  to  those  wba  dcrfitd 
ta  passoB  a  knewledce  of  mankind  in  its  varieticB. 

"  It  was  upon  au¥0  a  day,  and  such  aa  occauon,  that  tBff  tinonNi 
Mi^aiBtanofi  and  I  were  alimit  to  grace  the  board  of  tfae  ruddy-Guxil 
iMMt  of  the  Black  Bear,  in  the  town  of  Darlington,  and  bishopnck  d 
Durham,  when  our  landlord  informed  us,  with  a  sort  of  apologetic 
tone,  that  there  was  a  Scotch  gentleman  to  dine  with  us. 

"  'A  gentleman?— what  sort  of  agentleman?*  laid  m j  contpaiuw, 
■emewhu  hastily,  his  mind,  I  suppose,  hioning  opou  gentl^ien  of 
Ae  pad,  as  thnr  were  then  termed. 

" '  Why,  a  Scotch  sort  of  a  gentleman,  as  I  bald  befbre,'  returned 
nine  boat;  '  (hey  ere  all  gniUe,  ye  mtm  know,  tbooj^  th^  ha*  ourn 
shirt  to  back ;  but  this  ■  a  decentbh  hallion — a  canny  NorA  Brim 
as  e'er  crossed  Berwidt-biidge — I  tniw  he's  a  dcalc*  in  catde.' 

"  '  Let  us  have  loi  conipaoy,  by  all  meras,'  answered  alV  ooiqpanioa; 
Wd  tbm,  tumii^  to  me,  ha  gave  vent  to  the  tenor  oi  ^  own  re- 
flections. '  I  Tespect  the  Scotch,  sir ;  I  love  and  honoar  the  nattoo 
for  their  sense  of  morality.  Men  talk  of  their  filth  and  their  fovtstj, 
but  commend  me  to  sterling  honesty,  though  clad  in  r^a,  as  tfae  pact 
saith.  I  have  been  credibly  assured,  sir,  by  men  on  muMn  I  call  ^- 
pend,  tbtt  there  was  never  known  such  a  tluag  in  Scotlsnd  aa  a  lii|^' 
wayrobbenr.' 

"'  That  s  because  they  havB  nothii^tD  lose,'  saiiiniBe  lust^  wiA 
the  ctmdde  of  a  self-a^lauding  wit. 
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"'NSi'm  liBdlord,'  nnMred  •  Mrntg  dmp  voice  bebnd  turn, 
*  ifi  e'en  bectnue  your  E^l>*ii  g^of^"  *Bd  HMmton,  tiiat  yvm 
tare  mit  down  beiKMrA  dw  Tweed,  hftTs  u'eo  up  the  Inde  ofttuem; 
over  tbe  heads  of  the  nndve  profeffion.' 

"'Well  said,  Mr.  Cainpbell,'  ancwered  the  landlord;  *  I  did  not 
diink  thou'd'it  been  sa  near  lu,  mon.  But  thou  kens  I'm  an  outopokea 
Yoikskire  tj'ke — And  how  go  markets  in  the  south  ?* 

" '  Even  in  the  ordliur,'  replied  Mr.  Campbell ;  '  wise  folks  bay  and 
idl,  and  fools  are  bought  and  sold.' 

" '  But  wise  men  and  fools  bod)  eat  dieir  dinner,'  answered  our  \<Sij 
eiKertainer ;  '  and  here  a  comes — as  prime  a  buttock  of  beef  ai  e'er 
hungry  mon  stuck  fork  in,' "    (Vol.  i.  p.  69 — 7S.) 

"  On  the  subject  of  politics,  Campbell  ooserred  a  silence  and  mo- 
deration which  midu  arise  from  caution.  Hie  lUviaioiiB  of  Whig  and 
Tory  then  ahook  England  to  her  very  centre,  and  a  powerful  par^, 
abased  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  menaced  the  dynasty  of  Hanover, 
irtuch  had  been  just  esUdilished  on  the  throne.  Every  ate-house  n- 
sounded  ^ith  the  brawls  of  contending  politicians,  and  as  mine  host's 
politics  were  of  that  Uberal  description  which  quarrelled  with  no  good 
nutomer,  his  hebdomadal  visitants  were  often  divided  in  their  opinion 
as  irreconcileably  as  if  he  bad  feasted  the  Common  Council.  Hie 
curate  and  the  t^Mthecary,  with  a  little  man,  who  made  no  boast  of 
his  vocation,  but  ivho,  from  the  flourish  and  snap  of  his  fingers,  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  barber,  strongly  espoused  the  cause  of  high 
diurch  and  the  Stuart  line.  Hie  exciseman,  as  in  duty  bound,  and 
the  attorney,  who  looked  to  some  petty  office  under  the  crown,  toge' 
ther  with  my  fellow-traveller,  who  seemed  to  enter  keenly  into  the 
contest,  staunchly  supported  the  cause  of  King  George  and  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  Dire  was  the  screaming— deep  the  oaths !  Each 
party  ^pealed  to  Mr.  Campbell,  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  eUctt  his  ap- 
probation. 

" '  You  an  »  Scotcbtnan,  sir ;  a  gentleman  of  yoar  country  must 
Aand  up  for  hereditary  right,'  cried  one  party. 

"  '  You  are  a  Presbyterian,'  assumed  the  other  dais  of  disputaola; 
'  you  cannot  be  a  tJriend  to  arbitrary  power.' 

"'Gentlemen,'  said  our  Scotch  oracle,  after  having  gained,  with 
some  difficulty,  a  moment's  pause,  'I  havena  much  dubltstion  that 
King  GeoTKC  weel  deserves  the  predilection  of  his  Iriends ;  and  if  he 
(ui  baud  the  grip  he  has  gotten,  why,  doubtless,  he  may  make  the 
nuger,  here,  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  and  confer  on  our  friend, 
Kr.  Qvitain,  the  preferment  of  solicitor-general ;  and  he  may  also 
psAt  some  good  deed  or  reward  to  this  honest  gentleman  who  is  sitting 
upon  his  portmanteau,  which  he  prefers  to  a  chair ;  And,  question- 
1^  Kiw  James  is  also  a  grateful  per^n,  and  when  he  gets  his  hand 
n  play,  he  davi  if  he  be  so  minded,  make  this  reverend  gentleman 
"wwreVte  tit  Canterbury,  and  I>r.  Mixit  chief  physician  to  his 
household,  and  commit  Ihs  royal  beard  to  the  care  of  my  friend 
Itthemm.  £ut  as  I  doubt  mickle  whether  any  of  the  competing 
•orerdgna  would  give  Rob  Camj^iell  a  tass  ef  oquavitse  if  he  Jacked 
ill  I  give  my  vote  aod  intereit  to  Jonathaa  Brown,  oar  huuHord,  to  be 
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the.Kina  and  Prince  of  Skii^en,  'conditioDalJjr  thu  hefeldM'il     I 
another  bottle.aa  good  u  the  lasU' "  (VoL  i.  p.  83—85.) 

In  a  diflferentpart  of  diis  narrative  we  have  b  descripticHi  of 
Rob  Roy's  person,  which  gives  a  very  lively  repres^itation  <rf 
the  northern  bandit  ^ 

"  Rather  beneath  the  middle  uze  than  above  it,  his  limbi  wen 
formed  upon  the  viery  atrongest  model  that  is  coasistent  with  agilit^, 
while,  from  the  remarkable  ease  and  freedom  of  his  movameuts,  ;oa 
could  not  doubt  his  poesessing  the  latter  ouality  in  a  high  degree  of 
pel  fection^  Two  points  in  his  person  interfered  with  the  rules  of  lyn^ 
metrj', — his  dioulaers  were  so  broad,  in  proportion  to  his  height,  u, 
notwithstanding  the  lean  and  lathy  appearance  of  his  frame,  gave  hint 
something  the  air  of  being  too  square  m  respect  to  his  stature ;  and  his 
arms,  though  round,  sinewy,  and  strong,  were  so  very  long  as  to  be 
rather  a  deformity.  I  aflerwards  heard  that  this  length  of  arm  wtsi 
circumstance  in  which  he  prided  himself;  that  when  he  wore  his  n&tira 
Highland  garb,  he  could  tie  the  garters  of  his  hose  witbout  stoo^nng ; 
and  that  it  gave  him  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  broad-sword,  it 
which  he  was  very  dexterous.  But  certainly  this  want  of  symraetij 
destroyed  the  claim  he  might  otherwise  have  set  up  to  be  accounted! 
very  handsome  man ;  it  gave  something  wild,  irregular,  and,  as  it  were, 
imearthly  to  his  ^pearance,  and  reminded  me,  involuntarily,  of  tbe 
tales  which  Mubel  used  to  tell  of  the  old  Picts,  who  ravaged  Northmif 
berland  in  ancient  times,  who,  according  to  her  traditions,  were  sMit 
of  half-gobiin,  half'human  beings,  distinguished,  like  this  man,  foe 
courage,  cuiuiing,  ferocity,  the  length  of  their  arms,  and  the  square- 
ness of  their  shoidders." 

Proceeding  to  Oabaldistone  Hall,  the  residence  of  bis  uncle^ 
Sir  Hildebratid,  Frank  encountered  his  kinsman  by  the  nj, 
engaged  in  a  fox  chase ;  and  as  it  was  here  he  first  met  with  Mia 
Vernon,  the  prima  Sanaa  of  the  piece,  we  must  allow  him  to  ^ 
scrUte  her  in  nis  own  words : — 

"  The  fox,  hard  run,  and  nearly  spent,  first  made  his  appearance 
from  (he  copse  which  clothed  the  right-hand  side  of  the  valley.  Hu 
drooping  brush,  his  soiled  appearance,  and  jaded  trot,  proclaimed  bis 
&te  unpending  ;  and  the  camon  crow,  which  hovered  over  him,  already 
considered  poor  Reynard  as  soon  to  be  his  prey.  He  crossed  the 
stream  whtcJi  divides  the  litde  valley,  and  was  drawing  himself  up  t 
ravine  on  tlie  other  side  of  its  wild  banks,  when  the  headnost  Ifoundi, 
followed  by  the  rest  pf  the  pack  at  full  cry,  burst  from  the  coppice, 
followed  by  the  huntsman,  and  three  or  four  riders.  The  doss  pur> 
sued  tbe  trace  of  Reynard  with  unerring  insUnct ;  and  the  nunteis 
followed  with  reckless  haste,  regardless  of  the  brtJcen  and  difficult 
nature  of  tbe  ground.  They  were  tall,  stout  young  men,  well  mounted, 
and  dressed  in  green  and  red,  the  uniform  of  a  sportmg  associatiDii, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  old  Sir  HUdebrand ,  OsbaloiBtone.  My 
cousins !  thought  I,  as  they  swept  past  me.  The  next  reflection  wai, 
what  is  my  reception  likely  to  be  among  these  worthy  succesBon  of 
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fSateif  tad  horn-  iaifirobiUe  ■■  it,  that  I,  knowidg  Bttte  ■»■  nothiiw 
si  rural  4>0fta,  ahall  find  myMlf  M  nae,  or  hafmy,  in  my  imde  ■ 
ftmilT'    A  rinon  that  pawed  me  inteirupted  the  reflectionf. 

"  It  ma  8  voune  )adj,  the  loTdinesa  of  whoae  very  Btriking  featioe* 
wai  enhancea  by  £e  animation  of  the  chase  and  the  glow  St  the  ex- 
erdie,  mounted  on  a  beaatilut  hone,  jet  black,  unless  where  he  was 
flecked  by  roots  of  the  snow-white  foam  which  enibossed  his  bridle. 
8be  wore,  what  was  then  somewhat  unusual,  a  coat,  vest,  and  hat,  re- 
kembling  those  of  a  man,  which  fashion  has  since  called  a  riding-habit. 
Tilt  mode  had  been  introduced  while  I  was  in  France,  and  was  per- 
fectly  new  to  me.  Her  long  black  hair  streamed  on  the  breeze,  having 
in  (he  hurry  of  the  chase  escaped  trom  the  ribbon  which  bound  it. 
Some  very  broken  ground  through  which  she  guided  her  horse  with 
the  most  aAnirable  address  and  presoice  of  mind,  retarded  her  course, 
and  brought  her  closer  to  me  than  any  of  the  other  riders  had. passed. 
Ibad,  therefore,  a  tail  view  of  her  unconunonly  fine  fiice  and  peMon, 
to  which  an  inexpressible  charm  was  added  by  the  wild  gaiety  of  the' 
scene,  and  the  romance  of  her  singular  dress  and  unexpected  ap- 
pearance. As  she  past  me,  her  horse  made,  in  his  impetuosity,  an  a- 
legular  movement,  just  w^ile,  comine  once  more  upon  open  ground,  she 
w«  again  putting  him  to  his  speed.  It  served  as  an  apology  for  me 
to  ride  close  up  to  her,  as  if  to  her  asustance.  There  was,however,  no 
CBOse  for  alarm  ;  it  was  not  a  stumble,  nor  a  ialse  step ;  and  if  it  had, 
the  bn*  Amaaon  had  too  much  self-possession  to  have  been  deranged 
by  it.  She  dunked  my  good  intentions,  however,  by  a  smile,  and  I  felt 
encouraged  to  put  my  horse  to  the  same  pace,  and  to  keep  in  her  im- 
laediste  neighbourhood.  The  clamour  of  ■'  Whoop,  dead,  dead  I" 
and  the  corresponding  floiuiah  of  the  Froicb^m,  soon  announced  to 
w  that  there  was  no  more  occasion  for  baste,  since  the  chase  was  at  a 
dose.  One  of  the  young  men  whom  we  had  seen  approached  us, 
viTing  the  brush  of  the  fox  in  triumph,  as  if  to  upbraid  my  fair  cona- 
puion. 

" '  I  see,'  she  replied,—'  I  see ;  but  make  no  noise  about  it ;  if 
Ksbe,'  she  said,  patting  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  animal  on  which 
At  rode,  '  had  not  got  among  the  clifi,  you  would  have  had  little 
OQse  for  boasting.* 

"  Hiey  met  as  she  spoke,  and  I  observed  them  both  look  at  me  anil 
ctmvene  a  moment  in  an  under  tone,  the  young  lady  apparently  press- 
ing the  sportsman  to  do  eomethiss  which  he  declined  snyty,  and  with 
a  sort  of  sheepish  sullenneas.  She  instantly  turned  her  horse's  head 
towards  me,  saying, — '  Well,  well,  Thomie,  if  you  wont,  I  must,  that's 
llL-— Sir,'  she  contmued,  addressing  me ;  *  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  persuade  this  cultivated  young  gentleman  to  make  enquiries  at  you, 
waether,  in  the  course  of  your  travels  in  these  parts,  you  have  heard 
toy  thing  of  a  friend  of  ours,  one  Mr.  Frauds  Osbaldistone,  who  has 
been  for  some  days  expected  at  Osbaldiatone  Hall?' 

"  I  was  too  happy  to  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  party  enquired 
Aer,  and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  obliging  enquiries  of  the 
jooMladT. 

"'In  that  caK,  sir,'  she  rejoined, '  aa  my  kimman's  politeness  seems 
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to  ^  itiB  riumbolBg,  you  wiU  permit  me  (ttxrtgli  I  MppeM"lt  ll 
highly  iroproper}  to  statid  mktreM  cff  Mremonies,  and  to  presnt  W 
you  young  Squire  ThoracUff  Osbd<iiMoae,  y«ar  couAi,  Rud  Die  Vet» 
lion,  who  has  bJso  the  honour  to  be  your  Rccmnplithed  cMm's  poor 
kinswomwi.* "     (Vol.  i.  p.  ■99—98.) 

Having  reached  die  ball,  under  the  guidance  of  Diana,  Mr. 
Francis  was  shown  into  a  largeantique  cnaniber,  to  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  Sir  Hild^rand.  The  Baronet,  however,  was  in  119 
taste  to  uipear»  an<I  the  young  visitor  was  left  awhile  to  aoiiae 
binuelt'  WLU  the  portraits  of  hu  aoceators,  and  tbe  bmatie  whkb 
dtteoded  tbe  preparatiiHu  for  dinner.  Twdve  Uue-coated  Mte 
TSBts  bnrst  into  the  room,  with  mtich  tumult  and  talk,  «adl 
rather  employed  ia  directing  hii  comrades  then  in  diatdiargBW 
bin  own  du^.  All  tramped,  kicked,  plunged,  shouldered,  ami 
jostled,  doing  as  little  service,  with  as  mucn  noise,  aa  could  wdl 
De  imagined.  At  length,  while  the  dinner,  after  various  eflbrts, 
was  in  uie  act  of  being  arrangedupon  the  board,  the  cracking  d 
whips,  and  "  clamour  much  of  men  and  dogs,"  announced  tbe 
arriv^  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  preparations  were  made. 
^Tbe  hubbub  among  the  servuits  wa^  rather  increased  tban  di> 
finished  as  this  crisis  approached, — some  called  to  make  bastt^ 
pthers  ,to  take  time,-— sOme  exhorted  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  and 
make  room  for  Sir  Hildebrand  and  the  young  Sqoires, — kuiwM 
dose  ronnd  tbe  table,  and  be  in  the  way.  At  lengtl)  tfa«  door 
mencd,  and  in  rushed  curs  and  men,  eight  dogs,  the  domestie 
chaplain,  the  village  doctor,  the  six  brokers,  and  ^etr  fathn-. 

"  If  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone  wns  in  no  hurrv  to  ^re^t  his  nephew, 
of  whose  arrival  he  must  have  been  informed  for  some  lime,  he  had 
important  avocations  to  allege  in  excuse.  *  Had  seen  thee  sooner, 
lad,'  he  exclaimed,  after  a  rough  shake  of  the  h^id,  and  a  hear^ 
welcome  to  Osbaldistone  Halt,  '  but  had  to  see  the  hounds  ken- 
netted  first  Thou  art  welcome  to  the  hall,  lad — h«re  is  |hy 
cousin  Percie,  thy  cousin  Thomie,  and  thv  cousin  John— your 
cousin  Dick,  your  cousin  Wilfred,  and  — stay,  There's  Rashleigb — aye, 
here's  Rashleigh — take  thy  long  lone  body  aside,  Hiomie,  andlet's  see 
thy  brother  a  bit— your  cousin  Rashleigh. — So  thy  father  has  thou^t 
on  the  old  hall,  and  old  Sir  Hildebrand  at  last — better  late  than  nevei^— 
Thou  art  welcome,  lad,  and  there's  enough — Where's  my  little  Die- 
aye,  here  she  comes — this  is  my  niece  Die,  my  wi&'s  brother's  daugh* 
ter— the  prettiest  girl  in  our  dales,  be  the  other  who  she  may — and  n 
now  let's  to  the  sirloin.' — 

"  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  peraon  who  held  this  lanj^tuce,  you  mast 
mippose,  my  dear  Tresham,  a  man  aged  about  sixl;,  m  a  bunting  auit 
whigh  had  once  heen  richly  laced,  but  whose  splendour  had  been 
tami^ed  by  many  a  ){ovember  and  December  storm.  Sir  Hildd>l<iBd, 
notwithstanding  the.  abruptness  of  his  present  manner,  had,  at  one 
{■niod  of  bii  Iw,  known  courta  and  campa ;  had  held  a  joramiwioa  in 
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Ae  aU^  «Udi  cneiBapetl  on  Homuknr  Hesdl  previeoe  to  tlie  nrolu* 
lisa,  wo,  reeommcndM  pcrtufw  trf  hia  Mligion,  kad  been  Iuijght«<| 
ibout  the  Mme  period  by  the  unfortunate  wad  iU^nsed  James  II4 
Bat  bii  dmnu  of  Airthcr  preferment,  if  be  «ver  entertiuQed  anjt,  had 
Hei  away  at  tb«  criiia  which  drove  his  patron  fl-om  the  throne,  and 
nee  that  period  b«  bad  i|>ent  a  aequeetered  life  ttpon  hii  nstiTe 
datwiiu.  Notwithitanding  hli  rasticity,  however,  Sir  Hildebrni^ 
retoocd  nrach  of  the  estnior  of  a  gentleman,  and  appeared  aniong 
bit  tons  aa  the  remaini  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  defaced  and  ov«rgrow^ 
with  mow  and  lichen,  ndght  have  looked,  if  contrasted  wHh  the  rought 
unhewn  moHes  of  upri^t  ftoites  in  Stonefaenge,  or  any  other  dniidicel 
implc.  Tht  idM  w«re,  ind«ed,  heavy  unadorned  blocks  aH  &te  eye 
wnid  deure  to  look  upon.  Tall,  Mout^  and  cotndy,  all  and  t»ch 
«f  the  fire  eldest  seemed  to  want  alike  the  nKnnellteaa  Are  of  intdleet^ 
ind  tha  astoior  gmce  and  nianna',  whidi,  in  the  polidied  worhL 
MHuetiraei  supplies  mental  deficiency.  Ilinr  most  Taluable  raond 
quality  seemea  to  be  the  good-humour  and  content  which  was  express* 
ed  in  th'eir  heavy  features,  and  their  only  pretence  to  accomplishment 
was  their  dexterity  in  the  Seld*sport8,  for  which  alone  they.  lived, 
^e  strong  Gyas,  and  the  strong  Cloandius,  are  not  leas  distinguished 
by  the  poet,  uian  the  strong  Perciv^,  the  strong  'Diomclifr,  the  strong 
iobn,  RichBrd,  Wilfted  O^aldistones,  were  by  outward  appearance. 

"  But,  as  if  to  indemnify  hert^  for  an  nnifomn^  so  uncotntnoe  la 
br  pKtductloBs,  Dame  Nature  had  rmdered  Sashleigh  Osbaldistone  ■ 
■triicmg  ooatrast  in  person  and  manner,  and,  as  I  aflerwarda  learned, 
m  temper  and  talents,  not  <nilT  to  his  brothers,  but  to  moat  men  whom 
I  had  hitherto  met  witii.  When  Percie,  Thoniie,  and  Company,  had 
respectively  sodded,  grinned,  and  jn^sented  their  shoulder,  rather  than 
thnr  band,  as  their  father  named  them  to  their  new  kinsman,  Hashleigti 
Stepped  forward,  add  welcomed  me  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  with  the  air 
ana  manner  of  a  man  of  this  worid.  His  appearance  was  not  in  itself 
pnposseasing.  He-was  of  low  stature,  whereas  all  his  brethren  seem* 
ed  to  be  descendants  of  Anak;  and,  while  they  were  handsomelr 
fomied,  Rashleigh,  though  strong  in  person,  was  bull-necked  and 
cross-made,  and,  from  some  early  injury  in  his  youth,  had  an  imper- 
fection in  bis  gait,  so  rauch  resembling  an  absolute  halt,  that  many 
alleged  that  it  formed  the  obstacle  to  his  taking  orders,  die  church  m 
Home,  as  u  well  known,  admittingnone  to  the  clerical  profession  who 
Umurs  under  any  personal  deformity.  Others,  however,  ascribed 
this  unsightly  defect  to  a  mere  awkward  habit,  and  contended,  that  it 
did  not  amount  to  a  personal  disqualification  fVoni  holy  orders. 

"llie  features  of  Rashleigh  were  such,  as,  having  looked  upon,  we 
In  vain  wish  to  banish  fVom  our  memory,  to  «4iich  they  recur  as  object 
of  painful  corioai^,  although  we  dwell  upon  them  with  a  feeling  of 
dioke,  and  even  <^  dl^ust.  It  was  not  the  actual  plainness  of  his 
ftee,  taken  separately  mni  the  meania^,  which  made  this  strong  im> 
presdon.  His  features  were,  indeed,  irregular,  but  they  were  ^  no 
man*  vulgar ;  and  hiskeen  dark  eyes,  and  shag^  eye-brows,  redeem- 
'•d  hia  fiH»  from  the  cha^  of  comnton-f^ace  ugimeas.  But  there  waa 
n  tbeae  ^es  an  npreasioD  gf  on  and  dcngn,  and,  on  povoqriionf  ^ 
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{eioaty  tempted  by  cauticin,  which  ottme  liadnHide  obnma  -to  the 
most  ordinary  phynogixHiiiBt,  perh^w  with  the  same  inUntioa  that  Ae 
has  ffiven  the  ratue  to  the  poisonous  famke.  Ab  if  to  corapensste  hioi 
for  dteee  dissdvantaces  of  exterior,  Rashleigli  Oeboldiateoe  wils  poa- 
■eased  of  a  voice  the  moat  eoft,  meUow,  and  rich  in  its  tones  that  t 
«ver  heard,  ai>d  was  at  no  loss  for  taugnage  of  ctot  aort  suited  to  ao 
fine  an  organ.  His  firet  sentence  of  welcome  was  hardly  ended,  cK 
I  internally  agreed  with  Mias  VenitHi,  that  my  new  Irinwnan  would 
make  an  instant  conquest  of  a  austreaa  whose  ears  alone  were  to  judge 
his  cauae.  He  was  about  to  place  himself  beside  me  at  dinner,  bnt 
Miaa  Vemon,  who  as  the  only  female  ia  the  family,  urenged  all  audi 
aiBttera  according  to  her  own  pleasure,  contrired  that  I  riionld  sit  be 
twixt  ThomcUff  md  her,  and  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  I  ftrmnd 
this  more  advantageous  airsngement. 

"  <  I  want  to  speak  with  you,'  she  aaid,  '  and  I  hare  placed  hmieit 
Thomie  betwixt  Rasfala^^  and  you  tm  purpose.    Me  will  be^ 
Featherbed  'twixt  castle  wall 
And  heavy  brunt  of  camion  ball ; 
while  I,  your  earliest  acqiuuntance  in  this  intellectual  faranly,  ask  of 
you  how  you  like  ua  all  P 

"  <  A  ven  comprehensive  questi<nit  Miss  Vernon,  considering  ho« 
shoK  a  while  I  have  heea  at  OsbaUistone  Hall.'  ■ 

.  " '  O,  the  frfiilosofAy  of  our  family  lies  on  the  sw&ce— there  an 
minute  shades  distinguishing  the  individuals,  which  require  the  ey«  of 
iu)  intelligeat  observer;  butthe  qiecies,  as  natur^istB,  I  belieVe,  oA 
•  it,  -may  ae  distiiwuished  and  chancteriied  at.mce.' 

".  <  My  five  elder  couatus  then,  are,  I  presume,  of  pretty  newly  Um 
same  character.' 

"  '  Yes,  they  form  a  happy  (impound  of  sot,  game-keeper,  bully, 
-hone-jockev,  and  fool;  bu^  as  they  say  there  cannot  be  foimd  two 
leaves  on  tfie  same  tree  exactly  alike,  so  these,  happy  ingredioits, 
keing  mingled  in  somewhat  various  proportions  in  each  individaal, 
nuke  an  agreeable  variety  for  (hose  who  uke  to  study  diaracter.' 

'■  '  Give  me  a  sketch,  if  you  please,  Miaa  Vernon.' 

"  '  You  ahali  have  them  all  in  a  famity-piece,  at  fiill  length — the 
'&vour  is  two  easily  granted  to  be  refused.  JPercie,  the  son  and  h^,' 
has  more  of  the  aot  Uian  of  the  game-keeper,  bully,  horae-jockey,  at 
foot-^My  predoufl  lliomie  is  more  of  the  bully  than  the  sot,  gade^ 
keeper,  jockey,  or  fool — John,  who  aleeps  whole  weeks  amoiuat  the 
hills,  has  most  of  the  game-keeper — The  jockey  is  moat  powei^  with 
J^ickoo,  who  rides  two  hundred  miles  by  day  and  night  to  be  bought 
and  sold  at  a  horae-race — And  the  fool  predominates  so  much  over 
Wilfred's  other  qualities,  that  be  may  be  termed  a  fool  positive.' 

"  '  A  goodly  collecdon.  Miss  Vernon,  and  the  individual  varietiet 
belong  to  a  must  interesting  species ;  but  is  there  no  room  on  the 
canvas  for  Sir  Hildebraod?' 

*'  '  I  love  my  uncle,'  was  her  reply:  '  1  owe  him  book  kindneas 
(such  it  was  meant  for  at  least),  and  I  will  leave  you  to  draw  hia  pi» 
,ture  youiaelf,  when  you  know  him  better.' 
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.  •'  ■  Come,'  tlvm^  1  to  mjidf^  '  I  am  ^Ud  dure  ia  soqie  fiirbear- 
nce;  after  all,  who  would  have  looked  for  luch  bitter  satire  trom  a 
creature  so  youn^  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  7 

"  ■  You  are  thmking  of  me,'  she  said,  beading  her  dark  eyes  oq  hm^ 
la  if  she  meant  to  pierce  through  toy  vety  soul. 

"  <  I  certainly  was,'  1  replied  wiUi  stme  embDTTnnneDt  at  the  de> 
termined  euddenneaa  of  the  question,  and  then  endeavouriDE  to  give  a 
ccoudinientary  tuni  to  ray  frank  avcnr^  '  Hof  is  it  possible  1  Mould 
tUnk  of  any  thing  elae,  seated  at  I  have  the  ht^pineie  to  be  ?' 

"  9be  souled  with  wchan  expre«iflD  of  coacentrated  hau^UacM 
M  ihe  aloae  could  have  throwo  into  her  countenance.  ■  I  must  infbim 
jou  at  once,  Mr.  Osbeidistooe,  that  CMnpUmente  are  entirely  loat 
npoa  me ;  do  not,  therefore,  throw  away  your  pretty  sayings— they  serve 
fine  geotlemen  who  travel  in  the  country,  instead  of  the  toys,  beads, 
ind  bracelets,  which  navigatotB  carry  to  propitiate  the  savage  inha- 
bitants (hT  newly  discoTered  countries.  Do  not  exhauxt  your  stock  in 
trade— you  will  find  natives  in  Northumberland  to  whom  your  fioe 
IIdws  will  reccHnmend  you — on  me  the] 
lor  f  happen  to  know  tneir  real  value.' 

"  I  was  silenoed  and  confounded. 

"'You  remind  meat  Uiii  moment,'  said  the  young  btdy, 
her  lively  and  iadiffBTent  maoper,  '  of  the  Gury  tale,  wbrn 
£ods  all  the  money  which  he  had  carried  to  market  suddenlv  chai^^ 
ato  pieces  <tf  (late.  I  have  cried  down  and  ruined  your  woole  stock 
f&  complimentary  discourse  b^  one  unlucky  obe^vati(Mi.  But,  ootne, 
■ever  mind  it — Vou  are  belied,  Mr,  Osbaldistoae,  unless  you  have 
nuch  better  conversation  than  thtae  Jadetin,  which  evoy  gentleman 
w^  1  toupet  thmks  himself  obliged  to  recite  to  an  unfortunate  girl, 
merely  betause  she  wears  silk  and  gauze,  while  he  wears  superfine  aoith 
with  emlvoideiv.  Your  natural  paces,  as  any  of  my  five  caussns 
Blight  sw,  are  far  pre&r&ble  to  your  complinuaitary  amble.  Eiulea^ 
Tour.to  forget  my  unlucky  sex ;  call  me  lom  Vernon,  if  you  have  a 
mind,'  but  speak  to  me  as  vou  would  to  a  friend  and  companion ;  yoa 
have  no  idaa  how  much  I  shall  like  you.'     (VoLi.  p.  112— -ISS.)  ■ 

Raafaleigh,  who  was  ostensibly  employing  his  time  in  studies 
for  the  church,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  directing  the  whole  efforts 
d  his  powerful  mind  to  the  furtherance  of  his  political  project^ 
at  au  adherent  of  the  Stuarts,  was  the  person  selected  to  aocceed 
Frank  in  Crane  Alley.  He  bad  acted  as  preceptor  to  Mist 
Vernon,  and  had  evidently  contracted  an  afiection  for  her;  and  ' 
fcr  this  reaaon,  perh«w,  amoiu:  others,  he  contrived,  to  get  in^ 
formation  lodged,  with  a  Deighbouring  justice,  against  his  cousin, 
as  the  supposed  robber  of  Morris,  the  King's  Messenger.  The 
cbaractersofJoliticelnglewood,  and  of  his  clerk,  Joseph  Jobson, 
■re  very  amusing,  and  not  unnatural;  but  we  have  not  room  for 
extracts  illustratrve  of  these  heroes  of  the  law.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Vernon  Over  the  mind  of  the 
Uack-heaited' Raahl^gb,  and  the  time);  app^aranoe  of  Rob 
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Roy,  Mr.  F.  ^iMldntcaie  is  acquttted. — Panoe  over  a  Tarietr 
of  events,  io  whidi  the  character  and  motires  of  tfae  St  Oraen 
student  are  finely  shadowed  forth,  we  find  him,  at  length,  on 
his  w^  to  London;  where,  as  Miss  Vernon  predicted,  ae  em- 
bracedthe  first  opportimi^,  afforded  by  the  aosence  of  old  0»- 
baldistone,  to  get  the  who!fe  property  of  Ae  mercaatile  eetobli^ 
mentinlo  his  hands,  and- to  oecamp  with  it  for  ScoUaod,  id  order 
to  assist  the  Hiffhlaiid  iauirHOltt.  This  ercnt  led  to  the  depa^ 
tore  of  Frank  mmi  th«  r«nmace  of  Sir  Hildebrand,  to  recover, 
if  possible,  his  &Uber'B  fiirtone  in  the  ooantry  to  whicli  Raahlei^ 
bad  carried  it.  The  scoie  is  accordingly  transferred  fimA 
Northumberland  to  the  west  of  Scotland — to  Glasgotr,  attd  &e 
highlands  of  Perthshire  in  particular.  Bnt  before  we  accom- 
pany our  juvenile  hero  on  his  hurried  journey  into  i^at  was  then 
deemed  aloiost  a  foreign  land,  we  must  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  his  guide,  or  travelling  companion^  Andrew  Fair- 
service.  This  personage,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  and  gsi^ 
dener  at  Ostmldistone  Hall,  is  iotredooed  to  our  notice  io  the 
fitllowiog  dialogue  t— 

-*■  As  I  sauntered  on,  I  found  the  gardoier  hartl  at  his  evening  em- 
^oyncBt,  and  saluted  him,  as  I  pnned  te  look  at  his  work.  'Good 
•vea,  my  fHead.' 

"  <  Gude  e'en— gude  e'en  t'  ye,*  answered  the  man,  without  looking 
ap,  and  In  a  tone  which  at  once  indicated  his  northem  extraction. 
■    ** '  Fine  weethM  for  vour  work,  my  fHefld.' 

"  '  It's  DO  that  mnekle  to  be  complained  of,'  snswered  (tie  maa, 
with  that  limited  degree  of  praise  which  gardeners  and  farmers  nen^y 
bestow  on  the  very  beet  weather.  Then  raidng  hie  head,  as  if  to  see 
who  spoke  to  him,  he  touched  his  Scotch  bonnet  with  on  air  of  respect, 
■s  be  observed,  '  Eh  1  gude  safe  us !  —it's  a  sight  for  sair  een,  to  see 
a  gold-laced  jeistieoor  in  the  Ha'  garden  sae  late  at  e'en.' 

"  '  A  gold-laced  what,  my  good  fHend  ? 

"  'Ou  a  jeistiecor*— that's  a  jacket  like  your  ain,  there,  ^eyhae 
oAer  things  to  do  wi*  them  up  yonder — unbuttoning  them  to  malu 
room  for  the  beef  and  the  bag-puddings,  and  the  claret-wine,  oae 
doubt — that's  the  ordinary  for  evening  lecture  on  this  side  the  B<»der.' 

"  '  There's  no  such  plenw  of  good  cheer  m  yoor  coimtiy,  my  good 
friend,  tt  to  tempt  yoo  to  sit  so  tate  at  iL' 

"  'Hout,  sir,  ye  lien  Hule  about  Scotland ;  it's  no  for  want  of  good 
mert— the  best  of  fish,  Anh,  and  ftMjI  hae  we,  by  sybos,  ingans, 
tumeeps,  and  other  garden  fruit.  But  we  ha*  meoM  and  diaoetien, 
and  are  moderate  of  our  moudis ;  but  here,  ftas  the  kitdwn  to  the 
ha',  its  till  and  fetch  mair  trite  tb«  tae  end  of  the  fbur  and  twen^  till 
the  t'other.  Even  their  &st  davs— they  ca'  it  fastiac  when  they  hae 
the  best  o'fish  fhte  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland  by  Iwd  carriage,  foibye 
trouts,  gilfes,  salmon,  and  ai'  the  lave  o't,  ana  so  they  nuke  their 

"  "  ftrtepi  tc<tm  tbe  FrmA  jatUiKorft,'* 
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wjbaiag  a  kbd  of  hixniy  and  abomimUrat  and  thfo  the  awfii' 
mrr"  and  matina  of  tbe  puii  deceived  souls — but  I  shoutdna  tf^k 
■twot  thcoi,  for  your  hjuoiir  vill  be  a  RoDoan,  I'se  warrant,  !ik  the 
lave.' 

<  Not  I,  my  fiiend ;  I  was  bred  an  Eogliih  preebylerian,  or  a 


'  The ri^t  hand  of  fetlowihip  to  your  hoaourr  then,'  4]U9th.the 
psieaa,  with  as  much  alacrity  m  his  oard  features  were  capabl*  of 
eipraun^  aad,  as  if  to  sbev  that  Us  good  will  did  not  rest  on  wordfc 
be  pluckM  forth  a  hnga  hom  wu£4>oz,  or  mull,  as  he  called  it^  an4 
fttmiei  me  a  pinch  witt^  a  moat  fratarikal  grio. 

"  Hani^  accepted  bis  courtcsr,  I  askea  him  if  ha  had  heea  loDf 
■  domestic  at  Oaoaldistone  Hall? 

"  '  I  have  beeo  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,'  said  he,  look- 
ing towards  the  buildiog,  "  for  the  best  part  of  these  four  and  twen^ 
ytm,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Andrew  Fairservice.' 

"  ■  Bnt,  my  excellent  friend,  Andrew  Fairservice,  if  your  rdigioD 
nd  your  lea^»araMe  are  so  tnoch  offended  by  Roman  rituals  and 
antoeni  hospitality,  it  seems  to  me  that  vou  must  have  been  pHltii^ 
joonelf  to  an  umeeessary  yf-T""  all  this  while)  and  that  you  m^^ 
We  foiud  a  advice  where  they  eat  less,  and  are  more  orthodox  in 
their  wonhip.  I  dare  tag  H  caanM  be  want  of  aldll  which  prevbnted 
yon  being  placed  mere  te  your  satu&cUou.' 

" '  It  doona  become  me  to  speak  to  the  point  of  my  qualifications,' 
aid  Andrew,  looking  rou^d  hm  with  great  comf^aceocy :  '  but  nae 
itniit  I  should  understand  n>y  trad*  of  Eorticulture,  seelag  I  was  bred 
in  the  parish  of  Ctreepdaly,  where  they  raise  lasg-kale  uudei  gbsi^ 
sad  force  the  early  n^tles  for  thdr  sprii^  kale. — And,  to  speak  truth, 
I  bse  been  flittiag  every  term  these  lour  aod  twenty  years ;  but  when 
the  time  comes,  there's  sye  somethiDg  tn  saw  that  1  would  like  to  see 
urn,— or  Bomething  to  maw  thU  I  would  like  to  see  mawa, — or  some- 
ihiog  to  ripe  that  I  would  like  to  see  ripen, — and  sae  I  e'en  daiker  on 
V]  me  uuuuy  &ae  yearns  end  to  yearns  ^nA.  And  1  wad  say  Ibr  c^taio* 
tlut  I  am  gauD  to  quit  at  Candlemas,  only  I  was  just  as  positive  an  it 
twenty  years  i{yae.  and  I  fiod  niysel  still  turning  up  the  moula  here,  for 
t'  that.  Forbye  that,  to  tell  your  honour  the  even  down  truth,  there's 
■UK  better  jdace  ever  tiered  to  Andrew.  But  if  your  honour  wad 
vnsh  me  to  ooy  place  where  I  wad  here  pure  doctrine,  and  bae  a  firee 
cow's  graai,  and  a  cot,  and  a  yard,  and  mair  than  ten  pounds  of 
snaoal  fee,  and  where  diere'a  nae  leddv  about  the  town  to  count  the 
i^plas,  I'se  hold  mysel  muckle  indebted  to  you.' 

"  '  BraVO,  Andrew  ;  I  perceive  you'll  lose  no  prefenasnt  tot  want  of 
taking  patronage.' 

"  '  1  canna  see  what  for  I  aboold ;  it's  no  a  generation  to  wait  till  ane's 
vorth'a  discovered,  I  ttow.' 


•ppl«. 


Uut  veu  are  I 

Na,  DT  my  troth,  I  keq^  up  the  first  gardener's  quarrel  to  tl 
■      "         ■      '         us,  plums, 
aaons;  but 
I  except 


're  faaoeouB  baraans— aye  crying  for  apricocks,  pears,  plums,  and 
.,  a,  summer  ana  winter,  without  distinction  o'  seasons;  but  we 
l|H  nae'  aHoek  «'  ifea  spare  rib  hen,  be  pratsdd  for'tl  except  auld 
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Mibtiia,  and  she's  wee!  anengh  pleased  wi'  the  fteedom  b'  ibe  beny-! 
biuhea  to  her  aister's  weana,  when  they  come  to  drink  tea  in  a  fadid^ 
in  the  house-keepier's  room,  and  iri'  a  wheen  codlings  dow  and  then  for 
her  ainprivate.  supper.'  •     .  , 

*' '  You  foi^t  yolir  young  mistress.' 

"  '  What  mistress  do  I  forget  ? — ^whae's  that  ?*  ' 

"  '  Your  young  mistress.  Miss  Vernon.' 
' " '  What !  the  lassie  VemoQ — She's  nae  mistress  o'  mine,  msD.    I 
wirii  she  was  her  ain  mistress  ;  and  I  wbh  she  tuayna  he  some  odur 
body's  mistress  or  its  lang — She's  a  wild  slip  tbat.' 

" '  Indeed !'  said  I.  more  interested  than  I  cared  to  own  to  nyi^ 
vr  to  shew  to  this  fUlow — '  why,-  Andrew,  ywi  know-  aB  dn  aecreti 
of  this  fimiily.' 

"  '  If  I  ken  tbera,  I  can  keep  them,'  said  Andrew ;  '  they  winoa 
woric  in  my  wame  like  harm  in  a  oerrel,  Tse  warrant  ye.     Miss  Kelt 
^nit  its  neither  beef  nor  broee  o'  mine.' 
'   "  And  he  began  to  dig  with  a  great  semblance  of  assiduity. 

"  '  What  is  Miss  Vemon,  Andrew  ?  I  am  a  friend  of  the  f^nily,  and 
should  like  to  know.' 

"  ■  Other  than  a  ^de  ane,  I'm  fearing,'  said  Andrcnr,  closing  «ne 
eye  hard,  end  shaking  his  head  with  a  grave  and  mysterious  loA— 
*  iomediing  gleed— yonr  honour  understands  me.' 

•"I  cannot  say  1  do,',  said  I,  '  Andrew ;  but  I  should  Uke  to  hear, 
you  explain  yourself;'  and  therewithal  I  slipped  «  crown-piece  into 
Andrew's  horn-hard  band-  The  touch  of  the  silver  made  him  grin  ■ 
ghastly  kmile,  as  he  nodded  slowly,  and  thrust  it  into  his  breeches 
pocket;  and  then,  like  a  man  who  well  understood  ihat  there  was 
value  to  be  returned,  stood  up,  and  rested  his  arms  on  his  spade,  widi 
his  features  composed  into  the  most  important  gravity,  as  for  some 
serious  conununicatiob.  'Ye  maun  ken,  then,  young  gentleman, 
since  it  imports  you  to  know,  that  Miss  Vemon  is — ' 

"  Here  firealnng  off,  he  sucked  in  both  his  cheeks,  tiS  his  lantbom' 
jaws  and  long  chin  assinoed  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  nut-crackers; 
winked  hard  once  more,  Irowned,  riiook  his  head,  nod  seemed  to  think 
his  physiognomy  hod  completed  the  mfbnnation  irtiich  his  tongue  bad 
not  fiifty  t<rfd.  ■     - 

"  '  Good  God !'  said  I,  '  so  youn^,  bo  beautiful,  so  early  lost  ]'- 
" '  Troth,  ye  may  say  sae — she's  m  a  manner  lost,  body  and  saul ; 
fort^e  being.a  papist,  I'se  uphaud  her  for' — and  his  northern  caatim 
prevailed,  and  he  was  a^ain  silent. 

"  '  For  what,  sir  ?'  satd  I,  sternly.  '  I  insist  on  knowing  &t  plain 
raeaning  of  all  this.' 

"  '  Ou,  just  for  the  bitterest  Jacobite  in  the  haill  shire.' 
"'Pshaw!  a  Jacobite?— is  that  all  f 

"  Andrew  looked  at  me  with  some  astonidtment,  at  hearing  his  in- 
fonnation  treated  so  Lighdy ;  and  then  muttering,  '  It's  the  waist  thing 
I  ken  aboot  the  lassie,  howsoe'er,'  he  resumed  &a  spade,  like  die  King 
of  the  Vandals,  in  Marmoatel's  late  novel."     (Vol.  i.  p.  131—140.) 

Andrew  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  OabaldieCoDe 
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Kdl)  from  peroaTing  titst  matters  were  fast  approaching  to  b 
criiU)  and  that  some  desperate  attempt  would  aueedilr  be  made 
to  reinstate  the  Stuarts.  The  priests,'  and  the  Insh  officcrB,  and 
the  papist  cattle,  who  have  bttn  dodgering  abroad  becauw  they 
dunt  na  bide  at  home,  were,  he  observed,  fleeing  thick  in 
Nortbamberland ;  and  these  corbies  (raTens)  dinna  gather  with- 
out tbey  Btnell  carrion.  The  servants,  he  added,  with  the  te- 
uantrr  and  others,  had  all  been  regularly  enrolled  and  muttered, 
lad  Xaej  wanted  him  to  take  arms  aUo.  "  But  I'll  ride,"  iay« 
be,  "  in  na  sic  troop — thenr  little  kenned  Andrew  that  asked  him. 
rU  fiffht  when  I  like  mysdf;  but  it  shall  neither  be  for  the  boor 
d  Bwylon,  or  any  hoor  in  England." 

Whilst  in  search  of  hia  father's  correspondents  In  Glasgow, 
Frank  went  to  church;  where  he  was  admonished  by  a  voice 
tram  the  crowd,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  askea  to  meet 
the  aatbor  of  this  mysterious  warning  on  one  of  the  bridges  at 
midnigfaL  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  met  Rob  Roy;  who 
conducted  him  to  prison,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  hia 
fathers  prtocipal  clerk,  a  &ithful,  fonnal  creature,  of  the  iiw»e  of 
OwetL  - '  Whilst  the  son  and  clerk  of  OsboldrstOQe  are  condoling 
and  lamenting  over  recent  events,  and  Rob  Roy  is  conversing 
with  the  turnkey,  through  whose  connivance  they  had  procured  an 
entrance  into  the  gaol,  a  noise  is  heard  at  the  outer  gate,  whidi 
tlirows  them  all  into  the  deepest  consternation.  The  reader  will 
bardly  require  to  be  reminded  thai  Rob  had  already  been  long  an 
oadaw,  and  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  He  cast  his 
eves  round  hastily,  as  if  for  »  place  of  concealment :  then  said  to 
Fntik,  "  Laid  me  yoar  pistols;  yet  it  is  no  matter,  I  can  do 
vitbont  them.  Whatever  you  see,  take  no  heed,  and  diniu 
fflixyourhandiasDOtherman's  feud."  As  he  spdte  these  words, 
be  stripped  from  Ins  persMi  the  cnmbrons  upper  coat  in  which  he 
nt  wrapt,  oocfrooted  the  door  of  the  apartment,  on  which  be 
fixed  a  keen  and  determined  glance,  drawing  his  person  a  little 
bad:  to  cmcentrate  his  strength,  like  a  fine  horse  brought  up  to 
Ae  teeing  bar. 

"  It  was  a  moment  of  awliil  suspense  betwixt  the  opming  of  the  ootward 
g*te  and  that  of  the  door  ef  the  apartment,  when  there  appeared— no 
Snard  with  bayonets  fixed,  or  watch  with  clubs,  bills,  or  partizans,  but 
a  good-looking  you^  woman,  with  ar^nm  petticoats,  tucked  up  for 
tnidging  through  the  streets,  and  a  bntem  in  her  hand.  This  fraiale 
<>>bered  in  «  man  inmgrtant  personage,  in  form  stout,  short,  and  some- 
wbat  corpolnat ;  ana  by  dignity,  as  it  soon  appewed,  a  magistrate,' 
bah^mgged,  bustUng,  ud  breathless  with  peevish  in^etiance.  My 
ttniaaor,  at  his  appearance,  drew  back  as  if  to  escape  observation ; 
but  he  could  not  elude  the  penetrating  twinkle  with  which  this  dignitary 
fccaBHitred  thewtt^  ^wrtmrat 
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.  <"  A  bonnw  (biog  it  ii,  and  a  bCTBemiiy,  thgt  I  ahould  be  k^v 
the  door  half  an  hour,  C^>t&in  Stauchella,'  said  he^  addreMing'  iIm 
principal  jailor,  who  now  showed  himselT  at  the  door  as  if  in  atteoduca 
pa.  the  great  man,  'knocking  as  hard  to  gel  inM  the  tolbooth  as  qny 
body  else  wad  to  get  out  of  it,  could  that  avail  them,  poor  fallen  creti- 
turea! — And  how's  this? — how's  tills  ?  strangers  in  the  jail  after  lock-up 
hours !— I  ^lall  look  after  this,  Stanchells,  ye  may  depend  on't — Keep 
die  door  lockit,  and  I'll  ipcak  to  these  gentJemen  in  a  gUffihg— Bnt 
flnt  I  niaun  bae  s  crack  wi'  an  auld  acqunatance  berc^^Mr.  Owen, 
Mr.  Oven,  bow's  a*  wi''ye,  dmu  7 ' 

•'  <  Pretty  well  in  body,  I  thank  yoo,  J&x.  Jarm,'  dnnrled  out  poo* 
Owco,  'bui  ton  afflicKd  in  apirit.' 

" '  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt— ay,  ay— it's  an  awfu'  wburonde— and  (m 
ane  that  held  his  head  sae  high  hMv^^human  nature,  human  nature— 
'  Ay,  ay,  ve're  a'  subject  to  a  downcome.  Mr.  Osbaldistone  is  a  good 
honest  geodeman ;  out  I  aye  said  he  was  ane  o'  them  wad  male  a 
spone  or  spoil  a  horn,  as  my  btber,  the  worthy  deacon,  used  tony. 
The  deacon  used  to  say  to  me, '  Nrck — ^young  Nick,'  (his  name  wai 
Ntchdas  weel  as  mine;  sae  folk  ca'd  us  in  their  daffin*  young  Nick  and 
auld  Nick)—' Nick,' said  bor 'never  put  out  your  arm  brther  than  yoa 
can  draw  it  easily  back  again.'  I  hao  said  sae  to  Mr.  Osbaldistooe,  and 
be  didna  seem  to  take  it  a'tt^etber  sac  kind  as  I  meant— but  it  was 


tt  This  discourse,  delivered  with  prodigiotts  volubility,  and  a  gfeM 
s^pearance  of  self-complacency,  as  he  recollected  his  own  advice  and 
Bredicttons,  gave  little  promise  ofassistance  at  the  htuids  of  Mr.  Jarne. 
Yet  it  soon  appeared  rather  to  proceed  from  a  total  want  of  ddicacj 
than  any  deficiency  of  real  kindness;  fondien  Owen  expressed  Ismseff 
eomeirtiat  hurt'  that  these  things  should  be  recaned  to  memory  in  Us 
present  situation,  the  Glaswegian  took  him  by  the  band,  aod  batle  brm 
*  Cheer  un  a  gliff  1  D'ye  think  I  wad  bae  Corned  oat  at  twal  6'ol«dt  il 
nght,'  ana  amaist  broken  th«  Lord'e-day,  just  to  t«0  a  &'ea  man  o'  Ut 
backsltdingsP  Na,  na,  that's  no  BailUe  Jarvie's  gah,  nor  wos't  his  wat- 
diy  fittfaer's,  the  dncon,  afore  him.  Why.inaiii  it's  my  rule  nerar  to 
dunkonwarldlybuaiacasonlhe  Sabbath,  and  tbou^  Idida'IcmM 
to  keep  your  note  that  I  gat  this  moroiog  onto' my  head,  yet  I  thought 
nuir  on  It  a'  day  than  on  the  preaching — And  it's  my  rule  to  gang  to 
my  bed  wi'  the  yellow  curtains  preceesely  at  ten  o'clock— unless  I 
were  eating  a  haddock  wi'  a  neighbour,  or  a  neighbour  wi'  me — ask 
the  lassHjuean  there,  if  it  isna  a  fundamental  rule  in  my  bouadMrid ;  and 
bcTo  aye  I  sitten  up  reading  gude  books,  and  gapbc  as  if  I  wad  airaUiiw 
Sk  Enox  Kirk,  tiU  it  chapped  twal,  whilk  was  a  nnriu'  hour  to  eia  a 
look  at  my  ledger  jnst  to  aee  bow  thmgs  stood  between  ns :  and  utan, 
aa  time  and  tide  wait  for  nae  man,  I  made  the  last  gnt  the  lantbom, 
and  came  aUmiiag  my  wi^s  here  to  see  what  can  be  dune  anent  jam 
aSun.  BaiaiB  .»nie  can  command  entrance  into  the  idboath  at  amy 
hour  day  ar  iiiriit ;  sae  could  my  fiUber,  the  deacon,  in  km  tima,  boant 
man,  praise  to  his  menwiy.' "    {Vol.  ii.  p.  19^—196.) 

This  magisterial  pereonage  wa^  a  corre^KRidwit  of  Osbaidit- 


tone  and  TeeabBin,  and  beiofj^  with  all  his  vanltv,  a  benevolent 
cbafBcter,  readily  granted  bail  for  Owen,  and  tiad  him  set  at 
liberty-tbe  following  dar.  Deeply  engaged  in  business  with  the 
clerk,  be  did  not  perceive  Kob  Roy,  till  he  was  about  to  depart 
from  the  prison;  when  all  at  once  recojpiizing  the  freebooter, 

"'Ah! — Eh!— Oh!'  exclaimed  the  Baillie.  'ConsciCTice!  it'« 
impOHible — and  yet— no! — Conscience,  it  canna  be  I— And  yet  again^ 
Deilhae  me  1  that  I  suld  sae — Ye  robber — ye  cataran — ye  bom  deevil 
that  ye  are,  to  a'  bad  ends  atid  nae  gude  ane — can  tlusbeyau?' 

"  'E'en  as  ye  see,  Baillie,'  was  the  laconic  answer. 

'"ConscieDce!  if  I  am  na  clean  biunbaized — you,  ye  cheat-the- 
wuddy  rogue,  you  here  on  your  venture  in  the  tolbooth  o  Glasgow  ?— 
What  d'ye  think's  the  value  o'  your  head  ? ' 

" '  Umph— why,  fairly  weighed,  and  Dutch  weight,  it  might  weigh 
datm  one  provost's,  four  bailliea',  a  town-cterk'a,  six  deacons ,  besides 
Kent-mastera.'— 

"  '  Ah,  ye  reiving  villain  ! '  said  Mr.  Jarvie.  '  But  tell  ower  your 
nns,  and  pr^iare  ye,  for  if  I  say  the  word  '— 

"  ^  True,  Bailie,'  said  he  who  was  thus  addressed,  folding  his  hands 
behind  him  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  '  but  ye  will  never  aay  that 
word.' 

" '  And  why  suld  I  not,  sir  ? '  exclaimed  the  magistrate—'  Why  suld 
I  Dojt  ?  Answer  me  that— wh^  suld  I  not  P ' 

"'For  three  sufficient  reasons,  Baillie  Jarvie — first,  for  auldlang- 
nne ;— second,  for  the  sake  of  the  auld  wife  ayont  the  fire  at 
Stuckavrallachan,  that  made  some  mixture  of  our  bluids,  to  mv  own 
proper  shame  be  it  spoken,  that  has  a  cousin  wi'  accounts,  and  yam 
wiimles,  and  looms,  and  shutdes,  like  a  mere  mechanical  person ; — and 
lastly,  Baillie,  because  if  I  saw  a  sign  o'  your  betraying  me,  I  would 
plsiiter  thatwa'  with  your  haras  ere  the  hand  of  man  could  rescue  you  I' 

" '  Ye're  a  bauld  desperate  villain,  sir,'  retorted  the  undauntad 
Baillie  j  '  and  ye  ken  that  I  ken  ye  to  be  sae,  and  that  1  wadna  stand  a 
nuMnent  for  my  ain  risk,' 

"  'I  ken  weel,'  said  the  other,  'ye  hae  gentle  bluid  in  your  veins,  and 
I  wad  be  laith  to  hurt  my  ain  kinsman.  But  I'll  gang  out  here  as  free 
as  I  came  in,  or  the  very  wa's  o'  Glasgow  tolbooth  shall  tell  o't  these 
ten  years  to  come.' 

" '  Weel,  weel,'  stud  Mr.  Jarvie, '  bluid's  thicker  than  water ;  and  it 
lies  na  in  kith,  kin,  and  ally,  to  see  mots  in  ilk  other's  een  if  other  een 
see  them  no.  It  wad  be  sair  news  to  the  auld  wife  belgw  the  Ben  of 
StuL'kavrallachan,  that  you,  ye  Hieland  limmer,  had  knockit  out  my 
hsnu,  or  th^t  I  had  kilted  you  up  in  a  tow.  But  ye'll  own,  ye  dour 
deevil,  that  were  it  no  your  very  sell,  I  wad  hae  gnppit  the  best  man 
in  the  Hielands.' 

" '  Ye  wad  hae  tried,  cousin,'  .answered  my  guide, '  that  I  wot  weel ; 
but  I  doubt  ve  wad  hae  come  off  wi'  the  short  measure,  for  We  gang- 
there-out  Hielaud  bodies  are  an  unchancy  generation  when  you  spcuk 
to  us  o'  bondage.  We  downa  bide  the  coercion  of  gude  braid-claith 
shout  our  hinderkns  i  Let  a  be  breeka  o'  freestone,  and  garters  o'  bon.' 
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" '  Yell  fiod  Uie  stane  breeki  and  the  wro  garten,  ay,  and  the  bemp 
— — '    ^ ;  that,  neighbour,'  replied  the  BaiUie.     '  Nae  i —  - — 


civilixed  couutn  ever  played  the  pliskiea  ye  hae  done— but  e'en  picUe 
in  your  ain  podt-neuct— 1  hae  gi'en  ye  varning.' 


:oimtne 
n  podt-n 
.'  Well,  cousin,'  said  the  other,  '  yell  wear  black  at  my  burial?' 

" '  Deil  a  black  cloak  will  be  there,  Robin,  but  the  corbia  and 
the  hoodie  craws,  I'se  gie'  ye  ray  hand  on  that.  But  whar'g  the  guda 
thousand  pund  Scots  uiat  I  lent  ye,  man,  and  when  am  I  to  see  it 
again?' 

" '  Where  it  is,'  replied  my  guide,  after  the  afectadon  of  couideTiag 
for  a  moment, — '  I  cannot  jusUy  tell— probably  where  last  yem'a  smir 
is.' 

"  *  And  that's  on  the  top  of  ScheballioD,  ye  dog,'  said  Mr.  Jartie, 
'  and  I  look  for  payment  frae  you  where  ye  stand.' 

" '  Ay,'  replied  the  Highlander,  '  but  Ikeep  nather  snaw  nor  doUsn 
in  my  sporran.  And  as  to  when  you'll  see  it — why,  just  when  the  king 
enjoys  his  ain  again,  as  the  auld  sang>BayB.' 

"  '  Warst  of  a ,  Robin,'  retorted  the  Glaswegian,—'  I  mean,  ye  dit- 
loyal  traitor — Worst  of  a'  1 — Wad  ye  bring  Popery  in  on  us,  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  a  foist  and  a  wanning-pan,  and  the  set  forms,  and  tite 
curates,  and  the  auld  enormities  o'  surphces  and  cearments  ?  Ye  had 
better  stick  to  your  auld  trade  o'  theft-boot,  black-mail,  spreaghs,  and 
gill-ravaging — better  stealing  nowte  than  ruining  natdons, 

" '  Hout  man,  whisht  wi'  your  wiggecy,*  answered  the  Celt, '  we  has 
kenn'd  ane  anither  mony  a  lang  dav,  I'se  take  care  your  countiog- 
room  is  no  cleaned  out  when  the  Gillon-a-naillie  come  to  redd  up  tM 
Gla^ow  buiths,  and  clear  them  o'  their  auld  shop-wares.  And,  unlesa 
it  just  fh'-  in  the  preceese  way  o'  your  du^,  ye  manna  see  me  oftener, 
Nicol,  than  I  am  disposed  to  be  seen.'  "    (Vol.  ii.  p.  20$— 207.) 

The  property  which  Rasbletgb  had  abstracted  from  Crane 
Alley  was  chiefly  in  the  form  otassetts ;  and  not  being  able  to 
raise  money  upon  them  in  Glasgow,  this  wity  n^otiator  bad  en- 
trusted them  to  the  hands  of  another  Jacobitical  agent,  who  was 
employed  in  the  Western  Highlands.  At  all  events,  it  was  nov 
nnaerstood  to  be  in  the  power  of  Rob  Roy  to  recover  tbem ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  but  without  distinctly  stating  it,  be  invited  Frank 
and  Baillie  Jarvie  to  meet  him  on  the  bor£rs.  Rob  bad  beat 
urged  to  this  act  of  justice  by  Mbs  Vernon ;  who,  for  a  reastm 
afterwards  to  be  explained,  was  privy  to  all  the  plans  and  move- 
ments of  the  Jacobites. 

" '  It's  8  kittle  cast  she  has  gien  me  to-play ;  but  yet  it's  ftii  pl^, 
md  I  winna  baulk  her,  Mr.Osbaldistone,  I  dwelt  not  very  far  liwn 
hence — my  kinsman  can  show  you  the  way— leave  Mr.  Owen  to  d« 
the  best  he  can  in  Glasgow — do  you  come  and  see  noe  in  the  g^eiH, 
aad  it's  like  I  may  pleasure  you,  ana  stead  your  father  in  his  extremity. 
I  am  but  a  poor  man ;  but  wit's  better  than  wealth — and,  coosin,' 
(turning  from  me  to  address  Mr.  Jarvie) '  if  ye  daur  venture  sae  mockle 
aa  to  eat  a  dish  of  Scotch  coUops,  and  ^  1^  o'  red  deer  venison- wT 
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ue,  come  ye  wi'  tiiia  young  SaMentcIt  gcntleroan  as  &r  as  Dr3nnen  or 
BucUinc,  or  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil  mil  be  better  than  ooy  o'  thea^ 
Kid  111  hae  somebody  waiting  to  maat  ye  the  gate  to  the  place  where 
I  ma;  be  for  the  time— What  Bay  ye,  man?— There's  my  thumb,  I'll 
ne'er  beguile  ye.' 

" '  Na,  na,  Robin,'  said  the  cautious  burgher, '  I  seldom  like  to  leave 
the  Gorbals :  I  have  nae  freedom  to  gang  amang  your  wild  hills,  Robin) 
iDd  your  kilted  red  shanks — it  doesna  become  my  place,  man.' 

" '  The  devil  damn  your  place  and  you  baith !  reiterated  Campbell. 
'  The  only  drap  o'  gentle  btuid  that's  in  your  body  was  our  great-graad 
uncle'e  that  was  justified  at  Dunbartoo,  and  you  set  yourSell  up  to  say 
ye  wad  derogate  frae  your  place  to  visit  me  ! — Heark  thee,  man,  I  owe 
thee  a  day  in  harst — I'll  pay  your  thousan  pund  Scots,  plack  and  baw- 
bee, gin  ye'il  be  an  hmest  fallow  for  anei,  and  just  daiker  up  the  gate 


"'Hout  awa'wi'  your  gentility,'  replied  the  Baillie;  'cairyyour 
gentle  bluid  to  the  Cross,  and  see  what  ye'U  buy  wi't— But,  if  I  mert 
to  cwne,  wad  ye  really  and  soothfastly  pay  me  the  siller  ? ' 

"  'I  swear  to  ye,'  said  the  Highlander,  '  upon  the  halidome  of  him 
tint  sleeps  benrath  the  gray  stane  at  Inch-C  ail  leach.' 

"'Say  nae  mair,  R^in — say  nae  mair — We'll  see  what  ma^  hi 
done. — But  ye  maonna  expect  me  to  gang  ower  the  Highland  Ime— 
m  sse  beyond  die  line  at  no  rate.  Ye  maun  meet  me  about  Bucklivie 
w  me  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  and  dinna  forget  the  needful.' 

** '  Nae  fear,— nae  fear,'  said  Canipbell,  '  I'll  be  as  true  as  the  steel 
Made  that  never  failed  its  master. — But  I  must  be  budging,  cousin,  tbr 
die  air  o'  Glasgow  tolbooth  is  no  that  ower  salutary  to  a  Hightander'i 


"'Troth,' replied  the  merchant, 'aud  if  my  duty  were  to  be  dune* 
ye  couldna  change  your  atmosphere,  as  the  minister  ca's  it,  this  ae  wee 
while .^-Ochon,  that  I  suld  ever  be  concerned  in  aiding  and  abetting 
tat  escape  frae  justice !  it  will  be  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  me  and  mine, 
tad  my  very  father's  memory,  for  ever.' 

" '  Hout  tout,  man,  let  that  flee  stick  in  the  wa",'  answered  his  kins* 
too ; '  when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will  rub  out— Your  father,  honest  man, 
codd  look  ower  a  friend's  faults  as  weet  as  anither.' 

" '  Ye  may  be  right,  Robin,'  replied  the  Bdllie,  after  a  moment'i 
reflection  :  'ne  was  a  considerate  man  the  deacon ;  he  kerni'd  we  had 
a'  our  frailties,  and  he  lo'ed  his  friends — Yell  no  hae  forgotten  him, 
Robin  ? '  This  question  he  put  In  a  softened  tone,  conveying  as  much 
St  least  of  the  lucGcroue  as  trie  pathetic' "    (Vol.  ii.  p.  215 — 218.) 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Aberfoil,  where  our  travellers  met  with 
wry  sorry  accommodation,  and  had  to  fif;ht  a  itout  battle  to 
HDcnre  a  supper,  a  letter  was  handed  to  Frank  by  one  of  Rob 
Sjoya  retainers,  intimating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
tkethem  the  meeting  at  uiat  village,  as  yarious  bodies  of  troops, 
Wse  and  fixit,  were  in  search  of  him ;  some  of  which  were 
ttationed  at  that  very  place.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties 
was  a  Captain  Thornton,  who  insisted  upon  dctainiDg  Osbol- 
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diston^  the  BaiUie,  and  Andrew  Fairsemoet  who  acted  ttitl  itfc 
the  capacity  of  valet  to  die  former,  and  upon  carrying  them  along 
with  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  freebooter.  Early  in  the  mominjif 
of  the  following  day  too,  when  they  were  preparing  to  begin  tb^it 
march,  a  poor  Highlander  was  brought  in  by.  tbe  soMiers,  wbo^ 
like  another  Sinon,  had  thrown  himself  in  their  way ;  ^d  this 
crafty  clansman  being  dragged  with  much  ^parent  reluctance  into 
tbe  presence  of  the  Capta^,  allowed  a  story  to  be  wrung  front 
bim,  which,  however,  he  was  very  desirous  to  (ell,  and  contrived 
not  only  to  put  the  military  off  the  right  scent,  but  to  draw  them 
into  an  ambuscade.  Thornton,  little  suspecting  any  treachery 
on  the  part  of  so  simple-looking  a  creature  as  Dongal,  the  spy, 
sdvanc^  along  the  wooded  bank  of  a  Highland  lake,  with  the 
hope  of  surprising  in  his  lurking  place  the  hero  of  our  tale;  and 
thus  of  gaining  at  once  a  share  ot  honour,  and  of  the  reward  which 
would  be  due  to  those  who  should  kill  or  take  captive  that  cele> 
brated  outlaw. 

"  We  approached  within  ahout  twenty  yards  of  Uie  spot  where  the 
advanced  guard  had  seen  some  appearance  of  an  enemy.  It  was  one 
of  those  proinontories  which  run  into  the  lake,  and  round  the  base  of 
which  the  road  had  hitlierto  winded  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  track,  instead  of  keeping  the  water's 
edge,  scaled  the  promootory  by  one  or  two  rapid  zigzags,  carried  in  a 
broken  track  along  the  precipitous  face  of  a  slaty  grey  rock,  whidi 
would  otherwise  have  been  ahaolutely  inaccessible.  Cm  the  top  of  thia 
rock,  only  to  be  approached  by  a  road  so  broken,  *o  narrow,  and  so 
precarious,  the  corporal  declared  he  had  seen  the  bonnets  and  long- 
barrelled  suns  of  several  mountaineers,  apparendy  couched  among  the 
long  heaUi  and  brushwood  which  crested  the  eminence.  .Captaiu 
Thornton  ordered  him  to  move  forward  with  three  files,  to  dislodge  the 
supposed  ambuscade,  while  at  a  more  slow  but  steady  pace,  he  ad- 
vanced to  his  support  with  the  rest  of  his  party. 

"  The  attack  which  he  meditated  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected 
raparitionorafemaleuponthesummit  of  therock.  '  Stand!'  she  said, 
with  a  commanding  tone,  '  and  tell  me  what  ye  seek  in  Mac-Gregor's 
country  i" 

"  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  or  more  commandii^  fond  than  this 
woman.  She  might  be  between  the  term  of  forty  and  fifty  years,  and 
had  a  comitenance  which  must  once  have  been  of  a  maecuhne  cast  of 
beauty :  though  now,  imprinted  with  deep  lines  by  exposure  to  roueh 
weather,  and  perhaps  by  the  wasting  influence  of  grief  and  passion,  its 
features  were  only  strong,  harsh,  and  expressive.  She  wore  her  plaid, 
not  drawn  around  her  head  and  shoulders,  as  is  the  fashion  of  tbe 
women  in  Scodand,  but  disposed  around  her  body  as  the  Highland 
soldiers  wear  theirs.  She  had  a  man's  bonnet,  with  a  feather  in  it,  on 
undieathed  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  at  her  girdle. 

"  '  It's  Helen  Campbell,  Rob's  wife,'  said  the  BaiUie,  in  a  whisper  of 
considerable  alarm :' and  there  will  be  broken  heads  amang  us  or  its  lang.' 
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"  '  What  seek  je  here  ?'  she  asked  again  at  Captaiu  Thornton,  who 
bad  himself  advanced  to  reconnoitre. 

"  '  We  seek  the  outlaw,  Rob  Roy  Mac-Gregor  Campbell,'  answered 
the  officer,  '  and  make  no  war  on  women  ;  therefore  cmer  no  vain  op- 
pondon  to  the  king's  troops,  end  assure  yourself  of  civil  treatment.' 

"  '  Ay,'  retorted  the  Amazon,  '  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  tender 
mercies.  Ye  hava  left  me  neither  name  nor  fame — iny  mother's  bonei 
will  shrink  aside  in  their  grave  when  mme  are  laid  beside  them — Ye 
bave  left  me  and  mine  neither  house  nor  hold,  blanket  nar  bedding, 
cattle  to  feed  us,  or  Socks  to  clothe  us — Ye  have  taken  from  us  all — all 
—the  very  name  of  our  ancestors  bave  ye  taken  away,  and  now  ye 
come  for  our  lives.' 

"  '  I  seek  jio  man's  life,'  replied  the  Captain;  '  I  only  execute m^ 
'ordets.  If  you  are  alone,  good  woman,  yoa  bave  nou^tto  fear— if 
there  are  any  with  you  so  rash  as  to  o&r  useless  resistance,  their  own 
blood  be  on  their  own  heads — Move  forward,  serjeant.' 
.  "  '  Forward — march,'  said  the  non-commissioned  officer.  '  Huzza, 
my  boys,  fur  Rob  Roy's  head  or  a  purse  of  gold  1 ' 

"  He  quickened  his  pace  into  a  run,  followed  by  the  six  soldiers ;  but 
as  tber  attained  the  firat  traverse  of  die  ascent,  the  flash  of  a  dozen  of 
firelocks  from  various  parts  of  the  pass  parted  io  quick  succession  and 
deliberate  aim.  The  Serjeant,  shot  through  the  body,  still  stru^led  to 
gain  the  ascent,  raised  himself  by  his  hands  to  clamber  up  the  face  of 
the  rock,  but  relaxed  his  grasf^  aHet  a  desperate  effort,  and  falling 
TfiUed  from  the  &ce  of  the  cliff  into  the  deep  lake,  where  he  perished. 
Of  the  soldiers  three  fell  sialyl  Qr  disabled ;  the  others  retreatea  ou  their 
main  body,  all  more  or  less  wounded. 

"  '  Grenadiers,  to  the  front,'  said  Captain  Thornton.  You  are  to 
recollect,  that  in  these  days  this  description  of  soldiers  actu^ly  carried 
that  destructive  species  of'^Bre-work  from  which  the^  derive  their  qanie. 
The  four  grenadiers  moved  to  the  front  accorduigly.  The  officer 
commanded  the  rest  of  the  party  to  be  ready  to  support  them,  and 
only  saying  to  us,  '  Look  to  your  safety,  gentlemen,'  gave,  in  rapid 
auccession,  the  word  to  the  grenadiers  ;  '  Open  your  pouches — handlA 
your  grenades — blow  your  matches — fall  on.' 

"  Toe  whole  advanced  with  a  shout,  headed  by  Captain  Xhinitont 
the  grenadiers  preparing  to  throw  their  grenades  among  the  bushe^ 
where  the  ambuscade  lay,  and  the  musketeers  to  support  them  by  an 
inslwit  and  close  assault.  Pougal,  forgpttcD  in  the  scuffle,  wisely  crept 
into  the  thicket  that  overhung  that  part  of  the  road  where  we  had  first 
halted,  which  he  ascended  with  the  activity  of  a  wild  cat.  I  followed 
his  example  instinctively,  recollecting  that  the  fire  of  the  Highlanders 
would  sweep  the  open  Uack.  I  clambered  until  out  of  breath  ;  for  a 
continued  spattering  fire,  in  which  every  shot  was  multipUed  by  a 
thousand  echoes,  the  hissing  of  the  kindled  fusees  of  the  grenades,  and 
die  successiye  explosion  of  those  missiles,  mingled  with  the  huzzas  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  yells  and  cries  of  their  Highland  antagonists, 
formed  a  contrast  which  added — I  do  not  shame  to  own  it — wmgs  to 
my  desire  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  The  difficulties  of  the  ascent 
MOB  increwed  |0  mucli  that  I  de^wired  of  reaching  Dougal,  who 
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seemed  to  swing  himself  from  rock  to  rock,  and  stump  to  ituinp,  with 
the  facility  of  a  squirrel,  and  I  turned  down  mv  eyes  to  see  what  hid 
become  of  my  other  compaoionB.  Both  were  brought  to  a  vety  nrk- 
ward  still-stand. 

"  The  Bailtie,  to  whom  I  suppose  fear  had  given  a  temporair  Am  '■ 
of  agility,  had  ascended  about  twenty  feet  from  the  path,  when  nig  (M 
slipping,  as  he  straddled  from  one  huge  fragment  of  rock  to  anotba, 
fae  woidd  have  slumbered  with  his  father  the  deacon,  whose  acta  ind 
words  he  was  so  fond  of  quoting,  but  for  a  projecting  branch  of  a  nf- 
ged  thorn,  which,  catching  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  riding-coat,  ea- 

girted  hin  in  mid  air,  where  he  dangled  not  unlike  to  the  sign  ^  Ue 
olden    Fleece  over  the   door   of  a   mercer  in   Ludgate-hilL"— 
(VoLiii.  p.81— 88.) 

The  victory,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  mode  of 
fighdng,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  remuned  with  the  Hicfa- 
landers;  and  the  gallant  Thornton  was  led  in  wounded,  ana  i 
prisoner.  But  the  triumph  of  Helen  M'Gregor  was  not  of  loi^ 
duration.  Her  sons,  at  the  head  of  a  second  body  of  Higfa> 
landers,  arrived  almost  at  the  moment  the  conflict  was  oyer,  »nd 
announced  that  her  husband  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enaoT* 
"  Taken  I"  repeated  Helen,  when  the  clamour  had  subsided, 
*•  Taken  captive !  and  you  live  to  say  ao? — Coward  dogs!  Did 
I  nurse  you  for  this  that  you  should  spare  your  blood  an  yon 
Other's  enemies;  or  see  him  prisoner,  and  come  back  to  tell  it!" 
"  Bat  Rob  Roy  was  not  taken  in  fight.  He  had  been  seduced  to 
a  conference  with  a  lowland  chief,  at  the  sngwstion,  as  it  shonM 
seem,  of  Rashleigh,  and  was  surprised  at  Uie  place  of  meeti^E 
by  some  militia  cavalry."  Upon  hearing  these  details,  the  wiK 
of  M'Gr^or  first  commanded  the  unfortunate  Morris,  who  had 
been  sent  as  messenger,  and  detained  as  hostage,  to  be  bonnd 
hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  lake;  and  then  commissioned 
Frank  Osbaldistone  to  proceed  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  tq 
demand  the  person  of  her  husband. 

"  '  I  shall  cause  you  to  be  guided  to  the  enemy's  outposts — ask  for 
their  commander,  and  deliver  him  this  message  from  me,  Helen  Msc 
Gregor,  that  if  they  injure  a  hair  of  Mac  Gregor'a  head,  and  if  they  do 
not  set  him  at  liberty  withiit  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  there  is  not  s 
lady  in  the  Lennox  but  shall  before  Christmas  cry  the  coronach  for 
them  she  will  be  loth  to  loose — there  is  not  a  &rmer  but  shall  sing  wdl- 
a-wa  over  a  burnt  barn-yard  and  an  empty  byre, — there  is  not  a  laird 
nor  heritor  shall  lay  his  head  on  the  pillow  at  night  with  the  assurance 
of  being  a  live  man  in  the  morning, — and,  to  begin  as  we  are  to  end,  u 
f  oon  as  the  term  is  expired,  I  wilfsend  them  this  Glasgow  Baillie,  sim! 
this  Saxon  Captain,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  prisoners,  each  bundled  in  a 
plaid,  and  chopped  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  checks  in  the 
tartan.'"     (Vol.  lU.  p.  131.) 

The  message,  however,  was  not  listened  to ;  and  die  Duke  of 
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— ,  wbo  oonunukded  the  rojal  troops,  dedared  in  reply, 

that  he  should  give  orders  for  the  executioo  of  M'Oreuor,  by  the 
d^va  of  the  foUowiDg  day.  He  acoordingly  called  hun  foith  to 
be  Esatnkied  in  the  presence  of  the  supenor  ofEcers,  and  ad- 
dressed him  aa  follows : 

"  <  It  is  long  since  we  have  met,  Mr.  Campbell,'  said  the  Duke. 

"  '  It  is  go,  my  Lord  Duke :  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been 
(looking  at  the  fastening  on  his  arms),  *  when  I  could  hare  better  paid 
the  compliments  I  owe  to  your  Grace— but  th^e's  a  ^d  time 
coming.' 

" '  No  time  like  the  time  present,  Mr.  Campbell,'  answered  the 
Duke,  *  for  the  hours  are  &st  flying  that  must  aettle  your  last  account 
with  all  mortal  a&irs.  I  do  not  say  this  to  insult  your  distraet,  but 
;on  mnet  be  owa^  yourself  that  you  draw  near  to  the  cod  of  your 
CBMT.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  may  sometknea  hove  done  less  harm 
tfaao  others  of  your  unnappy  trade,  and  that  you  may  occasionally  have 
exhibited  marks  of  talent,  and  even  of  si  disposition  which  promised 
better  things.  But  you  are  aware  how  lone  you  have  been  the  terror 
and  the  oppressor  ot  a  peaceful  neighbourkood,  and  by  what  acta  of 
violence  you  have  maiirtaiiied  and  extended  your  usurped  authority. 
You  know,  in  shwrt,  that  you  have  deserved  death,  oad  that  you  must 
prepare  for  it.' 

"  '  My  Lord,'  said  Rob  Roy,  '  although  I  may  well  1^  my  misfor* 
tones  to  your  Grace's  door,  yet  I  will  never  say  that  vou  younelf  have 
been  the  wilfiil  and.  widing  author  of  them,  ily  Lord,  if  I  had  thoiq^ 
•le,  your  Grace  would  oot  this  day  hove  been  sitting  in  juih 


ne ;  for  yoa  hove  bom  three  times  within  good  rifle  distance  ofme  whea 
yoawere  thinking  but  itf  the  red  deer,  and  few  people  have  kenn'd  me 
min  my  aim.  But  as  for  them  that  have  abused  your  Grace's  ear,  and 
set  jon  up  against  a  man  that  was  aace  as  peocefii'  a  man  as  ony  in  the 
lud,  sod  made  your  name  the  warrant  for  driving  me  to  utter  ex- 
tremis,—I  have  had  some  amends  of  them,  and  for  a'  that  your  Grace 
now  says,  I  expect  to  live  to  hae  mur.' "     (Vol.  iii.  p.  1*8 — 150.) 


nDdJiig  it  expedient,  for  fear  c^  a  night  attack,  to  make  a 
batty  retreat  from  the  ground  on  which  they  were  encamped,  the 
Duke  ordered  Rob  Roy  to  be  &stened  cm  the  crupper  of  a  horse, 
bdnind  a  native  drogooti,  and  the  tnx^s  to  cross  toe  river  Forth. 
In  the  act,  however,  of  passiDg  the  stream,  which  was  deqi  and 
dark,  oar  hero  was  pennitted  to  escape;  which  he  effected  partly 
hj  diving  under  water,  partly  by  skulking  under  die  high  woody 
banks,  and  by  letting  nis  plaid  float  down  the  current,  which 
attracted  the  aim  of  the  few  soldiers  who  really  wished  to  kill 
liim.  The*  shades  of  evening  too,  favoured  this  deception;  and 
Robert  M'Gregor  once  more  turned  bis  face  towards  the  fasU 
nesses  of  Lock  Ard,  and  bent  his  thoughts  on  new  exploits. 
Flank,  who  took  advantage  of  the  contosion  consequent  upon  this 
evmt,  to  leave  the  Duke's  dragoons,  directed  his  steps  as  nearly 
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as  be  could  guess,  to  Aberfwl,  and  was  psrsulng  bis  journey  on 
foot,  under  a  clear  cold  moonligbt,  wben  he  was  overtake  bjr 
two  horsemen;  one  of  whom  addre^ed  liim  in  good  English  u 
follows : 

" '  So  ho,  friend,  whither  so  late  ?' 

"  '  To  my  supper  and  bed  at  AberfiH),'  I  replied. 

"  '  Are  the  passes  open  ?'  he  inquired,  with  the  same  commanding 
tone  of  voice. 

"  '  I  do  not  know,'  I  replied  ;  '  Ishall  learn  when  I  get  there;  but,' 
I  added,  the  fate  of  Morris  recurring  to  my  recollection,  'if  you  are  an 
English  stranger,  I  advise  you  to  turn  back  till  day-light ;  there  iu 
been  some  disturbance  in  tins  neighbourhood,  and  I  should  he«^te  tq 
say  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  strangers.' 

"  '  Tlie  soldiers  had  the  worst  ? — had  they  not?'  was  the  repJy. 

"' They  had  indeed;  and  an  officer's  pai^  were  destroyed  or  mads 
prisoners.' 

" 'Are  you  sure  of  that?'  replied  the  horseman. 

'.< '  As  sure  as  that  I  hear  you  speak,'  I  replied.  'IwasaounwUlii^ 
spectator  of  the  skirmish.' 

"  *  Unwilhng  ?  Were  you  not  engaged  in  it,  then  ?' 

"  '  Certainly  do,'  I  re^ed,  '  I  was  detained  by  the  king'^  officer.' 

"  '  On  what  suspicion  ?  and  who  are  you  ?  or  what  is  yotu*  name  V 
he  continued. 

"  <  I  really  do  not  know,  sir,'  said  I,  '  why  I  should  answer  so  mujr 
questiwiB  to  an  unknown  stranger,  I  have  told  you  enough  to  ctot- 
vince  you  that  you  are  going  into  a  dangerous  and  distracted  countiy. 
If  you  choose  to  proceed,  it  is  your  own  affiur;  but  as  I  ask  you  no 
questions  respecting  your  name  and  business,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
tnakiug  no  inquiries  after  mine.' 

"  '  Mr.  Francis  OBbaldistone,'  said  the  other  rider.  In  a  voice,  the 
tones  of  which  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  my  body,  '  should  not 
whistle  his  favourite  airs  when  he  wishes  to  remain  undiscovered.' 

"  Aud  Piana  Vernon,  for  she,  wraf>ped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  was  the 
last  speaker,  whistled  in  playfij  mimicry  the  second  part  of  the  tune, 
which  was  on  my  lips  when  they  came  up. 

"  'Good  God!'  I  exclaimed,  like  one  thunderstruck,  'can  it  be  you, 
Miss  Vernon,  on  such  a  ^t— at  sudi  an  houp— in  such  a  lawless 
county — in  such        i' 

"<  Di  such  a  masculine  dress,  yon  would  say.  But  what  would  yoa 
have?  The  philosophy  of  the  excellent  Corporal  Nym  is  the  best 
after  all— things  must  he  as  they  may— ^^mu  verba.' 

"  While  she  was  thus  speaking,  1  eagerly  took  advantage  of  an  un> 
usually  bright  ^leam  of  mponshine,  to  study  the  appearance  of  her 
companion,  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  finding  Miss  Vernon  in 
a  place  so  solitary,  engaged  in  a  journey  so  dangerous,  and  under  the 
protection  of  one  gentleman  only,  were  circumstances  to  excite  every 
feeling  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  surprise.  The  rider  did  not  sneak  with 
the  deep  melody  of  Raahleigh's  voice;  his  tones  were  more  ni^  and 
(sonsnanding  i  he  was  taller,  moreover,  as  he  sate  on  horseback,  tfam 

ti 
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that  ErM-ntte  object  of  my  hatred  and  luspickm.  Neither  did  the 
stranger'*  address  resemble  that  of  any  of  my  other  cousttiB;  it  bod 
that  indescrlbtible  tone  and  manner  by  whieh  we  recognise  a  nun  of 
sense  and  breeding,  even  in  the  first  few  sentences  he  speaks. 

"  The  object  of  my  anxiety  seemed  desiroua  to  get ,  rid  of  my  in- 
vertigation. 

" '  Diana,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  lundness  and  authority, 
'  give  TOur  cousin  his  property,  and  do  not  let  us  spend  time  here.' 

"MissVemonhadinthemeaii  time  taken  out  a  small  case,  and  teanii^ 
down  from  her  horse  towards  me,  she  said,  in  a  tone  in  which  an  effort  at 
beruiualquoint  lightness  ofexpressioncontendedwithadeeper  and  more 
gnve  tone  of  sentiment, '  You  see,  my  dear  coz,  I  was  bom  to  be  your 
better  angel.  Rashleigh  has  been  compelled  to  yield  up  his  spoil,  and 
had  we  reached  this  same  village  of  Aberfoil  last  night,  as  we  purposed. 
I  should  have  found  some  Highland  sylph  to  have  wafted  to  you  all 
these  representatives  of  commercial  wealth.  But  there  were  giants  and 
dngons  in  the  way ;  and  errant-knights  and  dams^e  of  mod«ii  times, 
bold  though  they  be,  must  not,  as  of  yore,  ruU  into  useless  dangei^^ 
Do  not  you  do  so  either,  my  dear  coz.' 

"  '  Diana,'  said  her  companion,  '  let  me  once  more  warn  you  that 
dK  erening  waxes  late,  and  we  are  still  distant  from  our  home.' 

'■  <  I  am  coming,  sir,  I  am  coming— consider,'  she  added,  with  a  sigh, 
'  how  lately  I  have  been  subjected  to  controul — besides,  I  have  not 

a  sen  my  couun  the  packet— and  bid  him  farewell — for  ever — Yes, 
,'  she  said, '  for  ever — there  is  a  gulph  between  us — a  gulph  of 
absolute  perdition — where  we  go,  you  must  not  follow— what  we  do^ 
yoH  must  not  share  in — farewell— -t)e  hftppy.' 

"  In  the  attitude  in  which  she  bent  nom  her  horse,  which  was  a 
Highland  poney,  her  fW«,  not  perhaps  altogether  unwillinelVi  touched 
mbe— She  pressed  my  hand,  while  the  tear  that  trembled  m  her  eye, 
round  its  way  to  my  cheek  instead  of  her  own.  It  was  a  moment  never 
to  be  foigotten — mexpressibly  bitter,  yet  miiced  with  a  sensation  of 
pleaaure  so  deeply  soothing  and  affecting,  as  at  once  to  unlock  dl  the 
flood-gates  of  the  heart,  ft  was  6ul  a  moment,  however,  for  instantly 
recovering  from  the  feeling  to  which  she  had  involuntarily  given  way, 
■he  intimated  to  her  companion  she  was  ready  ti  '  ' ' 

ting  their  horses  to  a  brnk  pace,  they  were  soc 
plaee  where  I  stood."    (Vol.  lil.  p.  172—178.) 

AVbilst  musinff  upon  Uiis  rencontre,  he  was  overtaken  by  Rob 
Hoy,  who  related  to  him,  on  their  way  to  Aberfoil,  the  details  <^ 
his  captivity ;  occasioned,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  by  a  mes- 

7e  from  Rashleigh,  who  hod  craftily  insinuated,  that  tne  body 
LowUnders,  who  made  him  prisoner,  were  prepared  to  ioiiji 
llie  standard  of  King  James.  A  fine  trait  of  character  follows 
the  information  eiven  by  Frank,  of  the  death  of  Morris,  th() 
pu^illaDimoUf  ma  pU&ted  tool  of  the  royal  party. 

" '  Morris,'  said  I, '  has  already  paid  the  last  ranspm  which  mortal 
nn  can  owe.' 


41S  Sob  Ay< 

<  Eh !  Wlwti^  ^Kcloimed  my  covp 
\ig  gJcinnuh  he  was  lulled.' 
'  He  was  slain  in  cold  blood,  after  the  fight  was  over,  Mr. 


<"  Eh !  WhstP*  '•KClaimed  my  coHpaaioo  baMiljr,  '  1  tnvt  it  w«r 
in  the  tkinnifh  he  was  lulled.' 


belt' 

.  "  *  Cidd  blood !— DanmatioD  I'  be  said,  inutt«ii)g  betwixt  his  teeth 
— '  How  fell  that,  sir  P — Speak  out,  sir,  and  do  not  Master  or  Campbdl 
^ne — my  foot  is  on  tay  native  heath,  and  my  name  is  Mat  Gre^r/ 

"  H>*  passions  were  obviously  irritated ;  but,  without  noticiDg  the 
rudeness  of  his  tone,  I  gave  him  a  short  and  distinct  account  of  the 
death  of  Morris.  He  struck  the  butt^ad  of  his  gun  with  great  vebe- 
mence  sgainat  the  ground,  and  broke  out,  '  I  vow  to  God !  such  ■ 
-deed  mi^t  make  one  forswear  kin,  clan,  country,  wife,  and  batms ! 
And  yet  the  villain  wrought  long  for  it.    And  what  is  the  difi^'ence 


bet^eoi  warstting  bdow  the  water  wi'  a  stsne  about  ytHir  neck,  and 
vravering  \d  the  wind  wi'  a  telher  round  it  ? — its  but  choking  utter  a', 
and  he  drees  the  doc»n  he  ettled  tar  me.    I  could  hae  wishetC  tbo«t^. 


,they  had  rather  putten  a  ball  through  him,  or  a  dirk ;  for  the  fashion  of 
«liu>ving  him  will  give  rise  to  mony  idle  clavers — But  every  wi^it  has 
his  weird,  and  we  maun  a'  dee  when  our  day  comes — And  naebody 
will  deny  that  Helen  Mac  Gregor  has  deep  wrongs  to  avenge.' 

"  So  saying,  he  seemed  to  dismiss  the  theme  altogether  from  hia 
■nind^  and  proceeded  to  inquire  how  1  got  tree  fi-om  the  party  in  whose 
bands  he  had  aem  me. 

"  My  Mwy  was  so<Ht  told ;  and  I  &dded  the  episode  of  my  havaig 
recovered  die  papers  of  my  father,  though  I  dared  not  trust  my  voice 
to  name  the  name  of  Diana. 

"  '  I  was  sure  ye  wad  get  them,'  said  Mac  Gtegx;  <  the  letter  ye 
brought  roecontained  hisGxcdlency's  pleasure  to  uiat  efect;  and  nae 
doubt  it  was  my  will  to  have  aided  in  it.  And  I  asked  ye  np  into  thfc 
glen  on  the  very  errand.  But  its  like  las  Excellency  aaa  ^wgathered 
wi'  Rashkigh  sooner  than  I  expected.' "    (Vol.  iii.  p.  190~198.) 

After  a  variety  of  occurrences,  in  which  the  character  of  BaiHie 
Jarvie  is  finely  pourtrayed,  Mr.  F.  Osbaldistone,  and  his  wor- 
ship once  more  reach  the  city  of  Glasgow;  where  the  former 
found  his  &ther  and  Mr.  Owen,  who  quickly  got  every  thil^ 
itrraneed  to  their  mind.  The  rebellion  immediately  breaking 
out,  uie  three  Englishmen,  with  Andrew  Fairservice,  push  on 
to  London ;  and  hither  the  news  very  soon  followed  them,  that 
the  family  at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  that  enterprise,  were  completely  involved  in  the  failure  of  it. 
All  the  sons  who  had  not  died  violent  deaths  from  other  causes^ 
Rashlei^  excepted,  had  either  follen  in  battle,  or  were  prisonett 
in  the  Tower.  Sir  Hildebrand  too,  after  mfdiing  a  will  in 
&vour  of  his  nephew,  for  he  cut  off  Bashleigh  wi&  s  sbillinff, 
died  apporentlv  of  grief.  Frank  thus  found  himself  lord  of  me 
domun  on  which  nis  ancestors  had  flourished  for  ages,  and 
vhere  hb  heart  had  first  been  touched  with  the  tender  passion ; 
and  none  survived  but  hie  rival  and  invetovte  enemy,  the  traitor 
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Rashl^rii,  to  call  in  quefltion  his  right,  or  to  dtstorb  liR.po8ses- 
sion,  atoer  of  the  land  or  the  lady.  He  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  eoinc  dovn  into  Northumberland ;  but  as  his  heart  sickened 
ftt  the  toought  of  seeing  his  uncle's  mansion  deeol&te  and  unt^ 
Panted,  he  passed  the  first  night  in  the  country  nith  the  good- 
natured  Justice  Inglewood.  From  this  talkative  magistrate  he 
learned  that  Diana  Venton  was  still  unmarried,  ana  that  thb  . 
person  in  whose  company  he  found  ber  in  the  Highlands,  and 
who  was  called  Excellency  by  the  Jacobitical  partizans,.  was  no 
ether  than  her  &ther,  Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  now  elevated  to 
rank,  and  covered  with  titles  by  the.  Court  of  St.  Germuns. 
This  was  some  satisfaction :  still  ne  was  led  to  believe,  that  if  she 
and  her  parent  had  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies 
they  were  already  in  France,  where  his  fears  represented  her  as 
about  to  enter  a  convent  for  life.  He  repaired  accordio^y  to  Os- 
baldistone  Hall  in  low  spirits,  and  lull  of  fears ;  and  ordered  Syd- 
dall,  the  old  steward,  to  ht  up  the  library,  the  room  where  he  n*ed 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  with  Diana,  for  his  temporary  reception. 
Syddall  invented  many  excuses,  and  recommended  every  other 
apartment  in  the  house  as  being  more  comfortable  than  the 
liDrary,  in  order  to  dissuade  his  new  master  from  occupying  it; 
and  Syddall  had  his  reasons. 

"  As  twili^t  was  darkening  the  apartment,  Andrew  had  the  sacadty 
to  advance  Ms  head  at  the  door,  not  to  ask  if  I  wished  for  lights,  but  to 
recMDmend  them  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  the  bogles  wliich 
«till  haunted  his  imagiiiation.  I  rejected  his  profier  somewhat  pee- 
visUy,  trimnied  the  wood  fire,  and  placing  myself  in  one  of  the  large 
leatlieni  chairs  which  flanked  the  old  Gothic  chimney,  I  watched  uo- 
coDsciouitly  the  bickering  of  the  blaze  which  I  had  fostered.  '  And 
this,'  said  I  alone,  '  is  the  progress  and  the  issue  of  human  wishes  ! 
nursed  by  the  merest  trifles,  they  are  firstkindledbr  &ncy,nay,  arefed 
upon  the  vajraur  of  hope  tilt  they  consume  the  substance  which  they 
inflame,  and  man,  and  his  hopes,  passions,  and  desires,  sink  into  a 
worthless  heap  of  embers  and  ashes. 


I  to  re{Jy  to  my  reflections.  1  started  up  in  amazement- 
Diana  Vernon  stood  before  me,  resdng  on  the  arm  of  a  figure  so 
strongly  resembling  that  of  the  portrait  so  often  mentioned,  that  I 
looked  hastily  at  the  franie,  expecting  to  see  it  empty.  My  first  idea 
was,  eidier  that  I  had  gone  suddenly  distracted,  or  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  had  arisen  and  been  placed  before  me.  A  second  glance 
convinced  me  of  my  being  in  my  senses,  and  that  the  forms  which 
stood  before  me  were  real  and  substantial.  It  was  Diana  herself, 
though  paler  and  thinner  than  her  former  self;  and  It  was  no  tenant  of 
the  grave  who  stood  beside  her,  but  Vaughan,  or  rather  Sir  Frederick 
Vernon,  in  a  dress  made  to  imitate  that  of  his  uicestor,  to  whose  pjc- 
V  tore  his  countenance  possessed  a  family  resemblance.  He  was  the  first 
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that  siloke,  for  Diana  kept  her  eyes  fast  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
astonishment  actiidly  rivetted  my  tongue  to  theroof  of  my  mouth. 

" '  We  are  your  suppliatita,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  he  uid,  '  and  we 
claim  the  refuee  and  protection  of  your  roof  till  we  can  puitue  ■ 
Journey  where  dungeons  and  death  gape  for  me  at  eveiy  M^.' 

" '  Surely,'  I  articulated  with  great  difficulty — '  Miss  Venion  canoot 
-suppose— you,  sir,  cannot  believe  that  I  have  forgot  your  interference 
in  my  difficulties,  or  that  I  am  capable  of  betraying  any  one,  much  ]at 
yoH? 

"  '  I  know  it,'  said  Sir  Frederick ;  '  yet  it  is  with  the  most  uiex- 
pressible  reluctance  that  I  impose  on  vou  a  confidence,  disagreeable 
perhaps— certainly  dangerous — and  which  I  would  Imve  specially 
wished  to  have  conferred  on  some  one  else.  But  my  fate,  which  ha* 
chased  me  through  a  lift;  of  perils  and  e8CEq>es,  is  now  presung  me  bird, 
and  I  have  no  alternative.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  voice  of  the  offidoui 
-Andrew  was  heard.  'A'm  bnnging  in  the  caunles— Ye  can  light 
them  ^n  ye  like — Can  do  is  eaay  carried  about  wi'  ane.' 

"  I  ran  to  the  door,  wl^ch,  as  I  hoped,  I  reached  in  time  to  prevnt 
-bis  observing  who  were  in  the  apartment.  I  turned  him  out  with  hasty 
violence,  shut  the  door  aAer  him,  and  locked  it — then  iustantly  re- 
membering his  two  companions  below,  knowing  lus  talkative  bumoiVi 
and  recollecting  Svddall  s  remark,  that  one  of  them  was  supposed  to  be 
8  spy,  I  followed  nim  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  servants'  hall,  in  which 
they  were  assembled,  Andrew's  tongue  was  loud  as  I  wened  the 
door,  but  my  unexpected  appearance  silenced  him."  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
Sor— 311-) 

But  Andrew,  in  his  Buperstitious  fear,  had  already  said  too 
much.  He  had  tpoken  of  an  apparition  in  the  library ;  and 
Bashldgh  Osbaldistone,  to  whom  Andrew's  foolidi  remark  was 
conveyeil,  was  quite  aware  that  the  same  ghost  bad  often  haunted 
that  apartment,  and  frightened  the  servants  during  their  prq)B- 
rations  for  the  late  insurrection.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
IcQowtedf^  tliUB  acquired)  wd  called  all  his  means  into  action  ot 
put  a  finishing  hand  to  his  work  of  revenge.  In  tbe  middle  of 
the  night,  the  mansion  was  attacked. 

*'  I  leaped  from  my  couch  in  great  apprehension,  took  my  sword  un- 
der my  arm,  and  hastened  to  forbid  the  admission  of  anyone.  But  my 
route  was  necessarily  circuitous,  because  the  library  looked  not  upon 
the  quadrangle,  but  into  the  gardens.  When  I  had  reached  a  staircsse, 
Jhe  windows  of  which  looked  into  the  entrance  court,  I  heard  the  fedilf 
and  intimidated  tones  of  Syddall  expostulating  with  rough  voices, 
which  demanded  admittance,  by  the  warrant  of  Justice  Standish,  and 
in  the  King's  name,  and  threatened  the  old  domestic  with  tbe  heaviest 
penal  consequence^,  if  he  refused  insfant  obedience.  Ere  they  bsd 
ceased,  I  heard,  to  mj  unspeakable  provocation,  the  voice  of  Andref 
bidding  Svddall  stand  aside,  and  let  him  open  the  door. 

"  '  If  tney  come  in  King  George's  name  we  have  nothing  to  fear— 
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We  bae  spent  buth  blmd  and  gowd  for  him— We  dinna  need  to  d>m 
onnetres  like  some  folks,  Mr.  Syddall — we  are  neither  Papi«U  nor 
Jacobitee,  I  trow.' 

"  It  wax  in  vain  I  accelerated  my  pace  down  stairs ;  I  heard  bolt  aAer 
bolt  withdrawn  by  the  officious  scoundrel,  while  all  the  time  he  was 
boasting  his  own  and  his  master's  loyalty  to  King  George ;  and  I  could 
easily  ralculate  that  the  party  must  enter  before  I  could  arrive  at  the 
door  to  replace  the  bars.  Devoting  the  back  of  Andrew  Fairservice 
to  the  cudgel  so  soon  as  I  should  have  time  to  pay  him  his  deserts,  I 
ran  back  to  the  library,  barricaded  the  door  as  I  best  could,  and  has^ 
tened  to  that  by  whicn  Diana  and  her  father  entered,  and  begged  for 
iDfltact  admittance.  Diana  herself  undid  the  door.  She  was  ready 
dressed,  and  betrayed  neither  perturbation  nor  fear. 

"  '  Danger  is  so  familiar  to  us,'  she  said,  '  that  we  are  always  pre- 
pared to  meet  it — My  father  is  already  up—Jie  is  in  Rashleigh's  apart- 
ment— We  will  escape  into  the  garden,  and  thence  by  the  postern-gate 
(I  have  the  key  from  Syddall  in  case  of  need)  into  the  wood— I  know 
its  dingles  better  than  any  one  now  alive — Keep  them  a  few  minuteg 
in  pli^.     And,  dear,  dear  Frank,  once  more,  fare  you  well  I ' 

"  She  vaiudied  like  a  meteor  to  join  her  father,  and  the  intruders 
vere  rapping  violently,  and  attempting  to  force  the  library  door  by  the. 
time  I  had  returned  mto  iL 

"  '  You  robber  dogs  1 '  I  exclaimed,  wilfully  mistaking  the  pumose 
of  their  disturbance, '  if  you  do  not  instantly  quit  the  house  I  will  fire 
my  blunderbuss  through  the  door.' 

"'Fire  a  fool's  bauble  I'  said  Andrew  Fairservice;  '  it's  Mr.  Clerk 
JobsoD,  with  a  legal  warrant' 

"  '  To  search  for,  take,  and  apprehend,'  said  the  voice  of  that  ex- 
ecrable pettifogger,  '  the  bodies  of  certain  persons  in  my  warrant 
named,  charged  of  high  treason  under  the  13th  of  King  William,. 
chapter  thircL' 

"  And  the  violence  on  the  door  was  renewed.  '  I  am  rising,  gen- 
tlanen,'  said  I,  desirous  to  gain  as  much  time  as  possible—'  commit  no 
violence — give  me  leave  to  look  at  your  warrant ;  and,  if  it  is  formal 
wd  legal,  I  shall  not  oppose  it.' 

" 'GodsavegreatGeorgeour  Kins!'  ejaculated  Andrew.  'Itauld 
feyou  would  find  no  Jac^ites  here. 

"  Spinning  out  the  time  as  much  as  possible,  I  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  open  the  door,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  forced. 

"  Mr.  Jobson  entered,  with  several  assistants,  among  whom  I  dis- 
covered the  younger  Win^eld,  to  whom,  doubtless,  he  was  obliged 
for  his  information,  and  exhibited  his  warrant,  directed  not  only  against 
Frederick  Vernon,  an  attainted  traitor,  but  also  against  Diana  Vernon, 
•pioster,  and  Francis  Osbaldistone,  gentleman,  accused  of  misprision  of 
beason.  It  was  a  case  in  which  resistance  would  have  been  madness  ; 
I  therefore,  after  capitulating  for  a  few  minutes'  delay,  surrendered 
Bytdf  a  prisoner. 

"  I  had  next  the  mortification  to  see  Jobson  go  straight  to  the 
c^ber  of  Miss  Vernon,  and  I  learned  that  from  thence,  without  hesi- 
tation or  difficulty,  be  went  to  the  room  where  Sir  Frederick  had  slept. 
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*  Hie  hare  has  atolen  bwi^,'  nid  the  brute, '  but  her  tomt  'a  wam— 
tfae  greyhounds  wilt  have  tier  bj  the  hauoches  yet.' 

"  A  acream  from  the  garden  announced  that  he  prophesied  too  trnlr. 
In  the  course  of  five  minutes,  Radileigh  entered  the  library  with  Sr 
Frederick  Vernon  and.hig  daughter  as  prisoners.  '  The  fox,'  he  tad, 
'  knew  his  old  earth,  but  he  iorgot  it  could  be  stopped  by  a  careTid 
huntsman — I  had  not  forgot  the  garden  gate,  Sir  Frederick — or,  if  that 
title  swita  you  better,  Mo*t  Noble  Lord  Beauchamp.' 

"  '  Rashleigh,'  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  thou  art  a  detestable  vilhnn !" 

" '  I  better  deserved  the  name,  Sir  Knight,  or  my  Lord,  whai, 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  tutor,  I  Bought  to  "introduce  civil  nr 
ints  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  country.  But  I  have  Aaae  my  best,'  mi 
he,  looking  upwards,  '  to  atone  for  my  errors.' 

"  I  could  bold  no  longer.  I  hsd  designed  to  watch  ^eirprocee^'ngi 
in  ulence,  but  I  felt  that  I  must  speak  or  die.  '  If  hell,'  I  sud, '  Im 
one  complexion  more  hideous  than  another,  it  ia  where  viltany  ia 
masked  by  hypocrisy.' 

"  '  Ha,  my  gentle  cousin,'  asid  Rashleigh,  holding  a  ctmdle  bjmrdi 
me,  and  surveying  me  from  head  to  foot ;  '  right  welcome  to  OsbskB' 
■tone  Hall — I  can  forgive  your  spleen — It  is  hard  to  lose  an  estsU 
and  a  mistress  in  one  night ;  for  we  shall  take  possession  of  this  poo^ 
manOT-houge  in  the  name  of  the  lawful  heir,  Sir  Raleigh  Ortisldi' 
•tone.' 

"  While  Rashleigh  braved  it  out  in  this  manner,  I  could  see  dist  be 

£ut  a  strong  force  upon  his  feelings,  both  of  anger  and  shame.  But 
Is  state  of  mind  was  more  obvious  when  Diana  Vernon  addressed  him. 
'  lUshleigh,'  she  said,  '  I  pity  you — for,  deep  as  the  evil  is  you  hxn 
laboured  to  do  me,  and  the  evil  you  have  actually  done,  I  cannot  hate 
you  so  much  as  I  scorn  and  pity  you.  What  you  have  now  donem^ be 
the  work  of  an  hour,  but  will  iumish  you  witn  reflection  for  your  me— 
of  what  nature  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience,  which  will  not  slumba' 
Ibr  ever.' 

"  Rashleigh  strode  once  or  twice  througb  the  room,  came  up  to  dK 
nde-t^le,  on  which  wine  was  still  standing,  and  poured  out  a  Isr^ 
glass  with  a  trembling  band  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  we  observed  hii 
tremor,  he  suppressed  it  by  a  strong  effort,  and,  looking  at  us  with 
fixed  and  darmg  composure,  carried  the  bumper  to  his  head  widHXit 
•pining  a  drop. 

"  '  It  is  ray  father's  old  burgundy,'  he  said,  looking  to  Jobson ; '  I 
am  glad  there  is  some  of  it  Im— You  will  get  proper  persons  to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  property  in  my  name,  and  turn  out  the  doting 
old  butler,  and  that  foolish  Scotch  rascal.  Meanwhile,  we  will  coovef 
^ese  persons  to  a  more  proper  place  of  custody.  I  have  provided  Ae 
old  funily  coach  fbr  y«w  convenience,'  he  said,  '  though  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  even  tfae  ]aij  c«idd  fany«  the  night-air  on  foot  orn 
horseback,  were  the  errand  more  to  her  naind.' 


"  Andrew  wrung  his  hands.  '  I  only  said  that  my  roaster  wsi 
aurely  speaking  to  a  ghaist  in  the  library— €md  the  villain  Lsnde  ta 
*---  iii-t     ..I  .  »..,  Psahn-book  wi' hir 

S 


betray  an  auld  friend  that  sang  aff  the  same  Psahn-book  wi'  him  every 
Sunday  for  twetxty  years.' 
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"  He  waa  tamed  out  of  the  house,  together  wtdi  Syddall,  without 
■Umring  him  to  conclude  his  lamentaticHi.  His  expulsion,  however,  led 
to  Beme  sinculsr  consequencea.  Resohring,  according  to  his  own 
tfwv,  to  so  down  for  the  ni^t  where  caother  Simpson  would  give  him 
a  lodging  for  old  acquaintance  lake,  he  had  just  got  clear  of  the  avenue, 
and  into  the  old  wood  as  it  was  called,  though  it  was  now  used  as  pas- 
Mregtound  radier  than  woodland,  when  he  suddenly  lighted  on  a  drove  of 
Scotch  cattle,  which  were  lying  there  to  repose  themselves  after  the 
day's  jouisey.  At  this  Andrew  was  in  no  way  surprised,  it  being  the 
wdl-known  cuMom  of  his  countrymen,  who  take  care  of  those  droves, 
to  quarter  themselves  after  night  upon  the  best  unenclosed  gnm-ground 
th^  can  find,  and  deport  before  day-break  to  escape  payins  for  their 
nignt's  lodgings.  But  he  was  both  surprised  and  startleo,  when  s 
Highlander  starting  up,  accused  him  of  disturbing  the  cattle,  and  re- 
ftaed  bin  to  pass  forward  till  he  had  spoken  to  his  master.  Hie 
■Bountaineer  conducted  Andrew  into  a  thicket,  where  he  found  three  or 
fbor  more  of  his  countrymen.  '  And,'  said  Andrew,  '  I  saw  sune  thej 
were  ower  mony  men  for  the  drove  ;  and  from  the  questions  they  put  to 
me,  Ijudged  they  had  other  tow  on  iheir  rock.' 

"  "ni^  questioned  him  closelv  about  all  that  had  passed  at  Osbal- 
distooe  Hall,  and  seemed  surprised  and  concerned  at  the  report  fa« 
made  to  them. 

"  <  And  troth,'  said  Andrew,  <  I  tauld  them  a'  I  kenn'd ;  for  dirks  and 
pistola  ware  what  I  could  never  refuse  information  to  in  all  my  life.' 

"  They  talked  in  whispers  among  tfaranselves,  and  at  length  coUecteA 
their  cattle  togedier,  and  drove  them  close  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
avtnue,  which  mig^t  be  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  house.  Tbej 
proceeded  to  drag  together  some  felled  trees,  which  lay  in  the  vicinity, 
loas  totnake  a  temporary  barricade  across  the  road,  al>out  fifteen  yards 
beyond  the  aremie.  It  was  now  near  day-break,  and  there  was  a  pale 
eastern  gleam  mingled  with  the  fading  moonlight,  so  that  objects  could 
be  discovered  with  some  distinctness.  The  lumbering  sound  of  * 
coach,  drawn  by  four  bones,  and  escorted  by  six  men  on  horseback, 
was  beard  conung  up  the  avenue.  The  Highlanders  listened  atten- 
tarely.  The  carnage  contained  Mr.  Jobson  and  his  oidbrtunate  pri- 
soners. The  esc«wt  ctmsisted  of  Rashleigh,  and  several  honemen, 
peace-offic«)rs,  and  their  assistants.  So  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  gate 
at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  it  was  shut  bdiind  the  cavalcade  by  a  Higb- 
Undman,  stationed  there  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  the 
carriage  was  impeded  in  its  further  progress  by  the  cattle,  amongst 
*riumi  we  were  mvolved,  and  by  the  barricade  m  fronL  Two  of  the 
CKort  dismounted  to  remove  the  felled  trees,  which  they  might  think 
were  lefl  there  by  accident  or  carelessness.  The  others  began  with 
tiieii  whipa  to  drive  the  cattle  from  the  road. 

" '  Who  dare  abuae  our  cattle? '  said  a  rough  voice.  <  ^toot  him, 
Angus.' 

"  Rashl^fa  instantly  called  out, '  A  rescue — a  rescue ! '  and  firing  » 
pistol,  wounded  tbe  man  who  spoke. 

" '  Gaymorel'  cried  the  leader  of  the  Highlanders,  and  a  scuffle 
instantly  commenced.    Tbe  officers  of  the  law,  surprised  at  so  sudden 
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an  attadc,'  and  not  usually  powMaiog  the  most  desperate  bnveiy,  mde 
but  an  imperfect  defence,  coiuidering  the  superiority  of  their  iuiiid)(n. 
Some  attempted  to  ride  back  to  the  Hall,  but  on  a  pistol  being  Sfti 
from  behind  fhe  gate,  they  conceived  themselves  surrounded,  end  U 
length  gallopped  off  in  different  directions.  Rashleigh,  meanwhile,  hid 
dismounted,  and  on  foot  had  maintained  a  desperate  and  single-handed 
conflict  with  the  leader  of  the  band.  The  window  of  the  carriage,  oa 
Qoy  side,  permitted  roe  to  witness  it.  At  length  Rashleigh  dr<^>ped. 
,  "  '  WiU  you  ask  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  God,  King  James,  and 
ndd  frienduiip?'  said  a  voice  which  I  knew  r^ht  well. 
"  '  Mo,  never,'  siud  Rashleigh  firmly. 

"  '  llien,  traitor,  die  in  your  treason  I'  retorted  Mac  Giegor,  ad 
plunzed  his  sword  in  his  prostrate  antagonist. 

'''  In  the  next  moment  he  was  at  the  carriage  door — handed  out  Mm 
Vernon,  assisted  her  father  and  mc  to  alight,  and  dragging  out  Ik 
attorney,  headforemost,  threw  him  under  the  wheel. 

'"  Mr.  Osbaldistone,' he  said,  in  a  whisper,  <  you  have  nottun^  to  fsar 
—I  must  look  after  those  who  have — Your  briends  will  soon  be  m  ssfetf 
— Farewell,  and  forget  not  the  Mac  Gregor.' 

"  He  wtustled-^is  band  ^thered  round  him,  and,  hurrying  Disni 
and  her  lather  along  with  him,  they  were  almost  instantly  Iwt  in  tbe 
glades  of  the  forest.      (Vol.iii.p.S27— 939.) 

The  ajHiearance  of  Rob  Roy  on  this  occasion  was  not  fb^ 
tuitdua.  He  had  been  sent  by  some  of  the  Jacobite  gmtryin 
Scodand,  who  were  particularly  desirous  to  further  the  escape  of 
Sir  Frederick  Vernon ;  who,  as  an  old  and  tned  agent  (» the 
house  of  Stewart,  was  possessed  of  matter  enough  to  have  ruined 
them  all.  And  be  sQcceeded  too  in  his  undertaking;  for  bis 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  such,  that  he  procured  horses  for 
the  old  biironet  and  his  dauchter,  conveyed  tnem  in  safety  to  the 
western  sea  coast,  whence  they  embarked  for  France.  Sir  Fre- 
derick's race,  however,  was  now  run ;  he  survived  only  a  ft* 
months,  and,  after  his  death.  Miss  Vernon  took  up  her  abode  in  , 
a  nunnery ;  but  she  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  veil.  The  tH  ' 
Merchant  In  Crafie  Alley  gave  his  consent  that  his  son  should 
once  more  visit  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  inrite 
bis  cousin  to  the  land  of  liberty,  roast-beef,  and  rum-punchetms. 

"  Hoi^  1  sped  in  my  wooing.  Will  Tresham,  I  need  not  tell  you- 
You  know  too,  how  long  and  happily  1  lived  with  Diana.  You  know 
how  I  lamented  her.  But  you  do  not,  cannot  know  tidn;  much  she 
deserved  her  husband's  sorrow." 

After  adding  that  Rob  Roy  died  a  ^oeful  Mid  Jiatnral  death 
about  the  year  1736,  we  have,  as  critics,  to  asktbeungeilious 
author  of  this  tale,  who,  in  other  respects,  seems  not  ignorant  of 
the  mechanical  rules  for  constructing  a  story,  why  he  shosld 
have  put  the  narrative,  one  half  of  wnichis  very  broad  provin- 
cial Scotch,  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  who  was  never  mon  ihaa 
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■  far  m&eths  in  Scotiand,  and  who  did  not  andentand  the 
koguif^  vfacn  it  iros  spokea  in  his  hearing.  This  is  aa  small 
ofeMe  againfat  those  laws  of  probability  which  in  a  work  of  tbu 
iiad  shoAhl  nerer  be  out  of  Tiew. 

Considered  as  a  work  of  geriios,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  Rob 
Baj  n  high  as  any  of  the  same  author's  former  productions.  It 
posiewea  not,  periups,  the  satac  iotetest  in  its  story  which  WaTSTr 
l^has,  nor  the  same  variety  ofchuvcter  which  distinguishes  €h^ 
Manneriog ;  bat  it  is  as  true  to  nature  as  either.  Tne  portnuM 
iue  not  us  highly  coloured,  but  their  likeness  to  humanity  is  a> 
cuct;  and  tbe  sympathy  created  by  their  expression  is  as  deep 
and  tsDcbtng.  Tbe  formality  and  counting-house  slang  of  Owen 
m^,  indeed,  be  somewhat  caricatured ;  and  yet  such  nabita  arc 
MsastimM  seen  to  engraft  themselves  upon  inferior  minds.  The 
■Mbarbas  had  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  maxim  of  Horace; 
or  raliier  he  is  guided  by  that  geniius  upon  which  all  mlea  arc 
tbtmdtd,  **  Notandi  sunt  tiki  mores."  Baillie  Jarvi^  for  esr 
■mple,  is  a  bustling,  vain,  officious,  yet  ^xxi-tempered  dealer^ 
uaiTow-minded  and  superstitious  witnal,  like  the  people  (rf*  his 

Xand  nation.  The  picture  seems  to  have  be«i  taLec  irom  ose 
sat  for  it.  Rob  Roy  himself,  too,  is  a  noble,  maaoanimons 
wmi-bRrbarian,  cool,  courageous,  aiid  self-posseasea;  fij^ful^ 
iuleiktigable,  and  lull  of  resources;  a  sincere  and  conAaot 
friend,  and  a  vigilant  and  most  formidable  enemy.  In  short,  th« 
demerit  of  all  the  anonymous  things  which  hare  lately  passed 
ifarotuh  the  hands  of  Walter  Scott,  consists  in  their  elucidadoo 
(fnatHmal  manners.  The  invention  of  incidents,  in  which  others 
Mtcel,  seems  not  to  be  greatly  studied  here;  and  the  narratiT^ 
in  many  instances,  is  strung  tt^^her  merely  for  the  sake  of 
hafiging  upon  it  a  few  of  his  rich  medallions.  We  obstxre  he 
Axs  not  rank  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  among  the  othar 
irorics  hy  tbe  author  of  "  Waverley."  He  evident^  wishes  to 
wear  two  masks ;  we  shall  therefore  have  more  tales  by  Jedediaii 
CleishboUoni, 


Art.  K.~Narraiive  of  my  Captivity  in  Japan,  during  fie 
Years  181!,  !2  oTfrf  13;  with  Observations  ontke  Country  and 
the  People.  By  Captain  Gt^ownin,  R.  N.  To  wbicK  is  added, 
VK  AccofiaUof  Foyages  to  Japan,  toproatre  the  Release  of  the 
Author  and  kis  Compamans.  By  Captain  Rikord.  2  vcdi, 
Svo.     Colbam.     London,  1817. 

W  z  are  now,  we  think,  in  a  fiiir  way  of  being  mode  belter 
■ojMtnted  "witli  tbe  Japanese^  tliat  singular  and  jealous  pec^le, 
<^  ha«c  for  neariy  the  last  two  centuries  guarded  their  coasts 
^gsinat  t)ie  i^roach  of  foreigners,  as  if  the  wh(de  world,  except 
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Japan,  were  infected  with  a  pestileace,  which  Hie  least  fmdon 
of  commercisl  intercourse,  or. the  nvoat  distant  advance  to  pcfi* 
tical  connexion,  would  infailibl;  communicate.  Of  their  exiflesw 
as  a  gretU  independent  state,  of  the  extent  of  their  coasts,  andi^ 
some  of  the  prod  uctions  of  their  soil  and  industry,  Europe  hat  txen 
informed  fornearly  three  centuries;  hutthesumof  our  knowledge 
conceroine  tbeir  recent  historv,  condition,  and  mannen,  wu 
nearly  as  limited  as  if  they  had  inhabited  another  planet.  We 
were  permitted  to  view  them  only  at  a  distance,  and  throu^  tbe 
medium  of  Dutch  misrepresentation.  When  asked  about  them, 
we  could  tell  Irom  our  older  eeographical  books,  or  trom  tbe 
accounts  of  the  Portuguese  or  Dutch  traders,  that  they  painted 
their  teeth  black  as  a  mark  of  beauty,  and  uncovei;ed  thdr.-feet 
in  token  of  respect ;  that  th^  wore  shoes  made  of  rice  Btrair,  and 
hats  made  of  grass ;  that,  tfaey  used  neither  beds,  ncH*  chairs,  not 
taUes,  nor  knives,  nor  forks;  but  lay  cross-legged  on  mats,  ud 
eat  th«r  meals  with  their  fingers;  that  they  were  idotaters;  Ait 
they  had  a  religious  and  political  emperor;  that  their  laws  woe 
eitremely  severe,  and  their  di^wsitions  cruel  and  treecbefooi; 
that  they  hated  all  strangers,  and  especially  Christjans;  finally, 
that  they  made  the  Dutch  trample  on  the  cross  as  a  mark  of  tbor 
indiiference  to  the  proscribed  religion ;  and  that  for  this  and 
other  humiliations,  they  allowed  them  to  trade  in  gold,  tilrer, 
copper,  and  camphor,  at  a  rate,  and  on  additions,  that  warp 
latterly  ruinous  to  that  selfish  and  undeviating  people,  who  ltt4 
continued  a  monopoly,  when  unprofitable,  because  it  bad  oiM»beai 
ssource  of  wealth.  Tlies^  and  afew  other  circumstances  of  triflii^ 
moment,  constituted  the  account  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Je^ 
nese,  ai>d  much  even  of  that  little  was  inoorrecL  The  Dutd^ 
who  with  the  Chinese  have  the  exclusive  privily  of  tradkig  h 
one  of  their  ports,  and  who  thus  possess  tbe  only  means  of 
making  us  acquainted  with  their  character  and  recent  tranaactkn^ 
have  involvea  the  subject  in  greater  mystery  than  belonged  la 
it.  They  even  have  kept  back  charts  of  the  coasts,  and  deso^ 
^ons  of  the  harbour  which  they  were  permitted  to  visit,  together 
with  such  information  as  their  residents  could  obtain  from  mto'- 
course  with  the  natives;  lest  by  the  commnnicati<»i  of  sa^ 
knowledge,  they  might  encourage  competition,  and  endanger  thek 
tnonopo^.  By  the  humiliations,  too,  to  which  they  havealwa^ 
without  remonstrance,  submitted,  thty  have  continually  invited 
insult,  &aA  after  allowing  themselves,  like  the  Jews  in  tl^  middle 
ages,  to  be  contemned  and  trampled  upon  for.  the  sake  of  Jucr^ 
they  have  represented  the  people  as  cruel  and  tyrannical,  enl^^ 
taining  the  same  contempt  for  all  foreigners  as  for  diemeelvei. 
■  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  strange  contrast  in  the  acntioMBa 
and  conduct  of  the  Japanese  at  different  periods  of  their  hiataiyt 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  foreigners;  and  perh«p«-a  my 
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'brid'  Hmmary  of  Sutii  tnay  explun  the  difuige.  'When  a  Pqf< 
tngoeae  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Japaa  in  1542,  and 
fint  made  that  empire  known  to  Europe,  the  unfortunate  crew 
vere  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  suppUed  with  every  thing 
tbey  wanted  for  tb^  reSt  and  dqiarture.  When  the  ships 
of  the  same  nation  subsequently  returned  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  Uiey  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and 
baad  every  port  of  the  empire  open  to  their  visits.  The  captains 
and  supenrntvoes  were  treated  with,  the  greatest  civilities,  and 
distii^ished  by  important  privileges.  They  were  invited  into 
tbe  interior  of  the  country  by  the  petty  princes,  and  were  allowed 
to  ally  themselves  with  mtbh  Jwanese  families.  A  prodigious 
trade  was  immediately  cstablisheo,  by  which,  in  exchange  for  the 
Gosunodities  of  Europe  and  Western  India,  the  Portuguese 
obtained  such  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  as  nearly  placed 
tbein  tm  a  level  with  the  jpossessors  of  the  American  .mines. 
The  new  comerti  were  perDvtted  to  erect  factories,  and  to  piorsue 
evoy  f^aa  for  pnnaoang  their  political  security,  or  extending 
tbeii  oommerdal  relations.  The  church  expected  a  rich  harvest 
of  oMiyerts,  and  sent  out  a  proportionate  number  of  labourers. 
The  crvil  war  which  arose  afterwards  between  the  emperor  and 
dte  priooea  of  the  countrvi  who  aimtd  at  independence,  did  not 
imsiediately  interrupt  this  trade,  or  overthrow  the  new  ccclesiati- 
tical  fabric,  the  foundations  of  which  had  just  been  laid  by  the 
lai^bnarieB.  A  great  number  of  converts  hod  been  made,  who, 
as  the  old  aupmtition  allied  itself  with  power,  joined  the  standard 
(tf  revolt  to  <^^oie  both  power  and .  superstition.  So  zealous 
voe  the  people  in  support  of  the  new  religion,  and  so  bitter 
mmat  their  tyrant,  that  they  flocked  to  the  bf^tismal  fount  with 
toe  sufferhus  of  martyrdom  before  their  eyes.  During  forty 
ynrstheBcam)Id  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  new  Christians^ 
and  ■pwards  of  40,000  of  them  who  took  up  arms  in  the  name 
(^  their  iiwster,  to'rid  themselves  of  their  persecutors,  are  said  to 
have  peidshed  in  consequence  of  a  single  defeat.  As  Chrisfi^ity 
had  be«t  embraced  from  an  avernion  to  the  religion,  and  in  con- 
tn^  of  the  authority,  of  the  Emperor,  it  became  the  badge  of  re- 
beUum,  and  was  therefore  proscribed,  when  the  imperial  authority 
WIS  firmly  re-established,  not  so  raudi  because  it  was  a  syBtem  of 
futh,  aa  because  it  was  scode  of  sedition  and  treason.  The  Portu- 
f^noe,  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  ambition  and 
intiwues,  having  diaguated  the  people  as  much  by  their  frauds  and 
tteMoery,  aa  the  court  by  their  reli|^on,  were  driven  from  Japan, 
ID  16S8,  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  parties.  The  Dutch  too 
who,  having  shown  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  religion,  had  carried 
aofcrsoDoetimea  thriving  trade,  weresubjectcd  to  f/reatrcsu-ictions 
"hwt  three  years  afbrw^rds,  in  consequence  of  the  cautious  and 
'^~  I  pcNVy  i^  «  government  whicbj  having  once  experienced 
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die  liorron  «»r  civil  disRemion  and  bloodahed  coDnflcted  viA  m 
inflnx  of  ftfreignera,  ever  afterwanb  wuxuftted  Ewnim  inta- 
course  witfa  nica  diaasten,  eod  revolved  to  prerent  the  aUer,b]r 
At;  exclusion  of  the  former. 

Since  that  time  to  thepreaeBtitheHtrictcstsystemofezdoaonbu 
been  established  roundthecoAstlof  JapM^nl;oBeport,Naiigs-  i 
aaky,  bcine  open  as  a  lazaretta  for.  DoU^niai  and  Chinne  [ 
infected  wiui  the  plagoe  of  lOCitteT-aiduiig},  aiid  no  EnropoB  i 
nas  been  able,  from  personal  ooaerratiwi  and  txperiuvoe,  Is 
tommanicate  a  tenth  part  of  the  itit^igence  fixniahed  bf  tlie  j 
individual  whose  work  now  liea  before  u>. 

Captain  Oolownin,  oiu:  author,  ia  an  officer  in  the  Ruuian  Mr-  j 
vice,  who  was  sent  to  survey  the  coast  of  the  Kurile  islands  in  tflU, 
sod  who,  landing  on  one  of  the  neigbbouriiw  J^ianese  iilaiidi 
to  give  explanations  respecting  the  conduct  oTaonie  of  biscow-  | 
trymen  wno~  bad  di^aced  the  RossiaK  nam^  was  trwchtroBh 
seized  and  kept  in  captivity  more  or  less  strict  fur  two  y««n  ana 
some  months,  from  July  11,  1811,  to  October  7.  1613.  DanoK 
this  long  period  he  had  an  opportunity  of  Keiiig .  aooK  psitt 
of  that  great  empire,  of  obsemng  the  manners  aM  cbMob*  rf 
the  people  of  studying  the  maxims  and  the  forma  of  their  gorcm- 
ment,  and  of  appreciating  th^r  advanconmit  itt  art%  kaovIe^;e, 
and  civilization.  His  present  work,  howeyer,  BMraly  contaiiK 
the  narrative  of  his  own  adventures,  nfienngs,  *n6.  ireiitDiQit) 
and  those. of  his  compaoious,  whilst amflag this ungolar rscej 
r  a  niture  publication  a  more  mtenatic  viw 


and  hcTeserves  for  a  hiture  publication  a 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  Japanese  nation,  their  ■unners,  ^oroa* 
mmt,  institutions,  literature,  and  resources.  We  wait  with  in- 
patience  for  the  promised  treatise,  which  will  famish  ua  with  Ae 
means  of  comparing  the  Japimeae  t£  the  present  day  with  the 
Japanese  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  show  ua  what  i*f^ 
gress  this  people  have  made  in  the  interval  of  .180  yeara;  hid  ia 
uie  mean  time  we  cannot  help  censuring  in  the  stroweest  tcn»] 
the  strange,  not  to  say  disingenuous,  masMr  in  which  the  presesC 
narrativeiias  been  introdu^d  to  tbe  English  public  It  was,  si 
might  well  have  been  supposed,  originally  writtcD  in  Rumsb; 
from  tbe  Russian  it  was  translated  uilo  German  (Captain  Go- 
lownin'spart  of  it  by  Dr.  Schuhz,  and  Obtain  Rikord's  by  Ae 
celebrated  Kotzebne);  and  from  the  Gennao  into  Er^ish.  lo 
the  present  o^y  no  mention  ia  made  of  tbe  Rosnui  ori^9*l(  c 
of  toe  German  version;  and  the  rsaderislcA  tosiqipase  that* 
Russian  captain  sent  his  mssuscript  fVom  Kamschatbaorl'atv^ 
bnrgh  composed  in  good  inteltigiUe  En^ish,  to  be  pnUi^e^ 
in  London.  An  attempt  is  even  made  in  the  title-page  to 
deceive  the  reader  mto  a  belief  that  the  said  '*  C^it.  On- 
iownin,"  who  writes  "mv  Captivity  in  J^wn,"  is  aetuaUf'a 
British  officer  in  tbe  rctyal  navy,  havii^  ^«  faiUult  ^~  2iL  «Mk 
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ia  lUBc^  by  whidi  soch  as  bnow  the  ftct  may  believe,  if  they 
etii,  that  RuMiaD  Navy  was  intended.  One  cannot  but  observe, 
loo,  that  tboee  parts  of  Captain  Gofewnin'fi  work,  in  which  be 
•llndes  to  his  futnre  and  more  systematic  publication,  are  sup- 
Brewed ;  and  the  reader  is  left  to  imagine  that  this  meaere  though 
mteresUng  relation  of  personal  ftdvedturea  is  all  that  the  gallant 
author  meamtogive  us  of  the  fruits  of  his  Bufferings  and  itiquiriea 
in  Japan. 

The  "  narrative"  is  drilv  told,  and  interests  us  store  from 
the  nature  of  the  &cts  and  events,  than  by  the  mode  of  de* 
■erilHiig  or  recounting  them:  he  every  where  appears  a  man  of 
sense,  capacity,  and  honour,  but  evidently  unacquainted  vrith  tha 
aft  of  making  truth  attractive  in  its  details;  he  is  often  tediously 
aHmite  in  his  descriptions,  aiid  languid  in  his  narraticm.  If  he 
floeoeeds  in  carrying  our  empathies  along  widi  him,  bia  succesB  la 
pMnmially  owing  to  the  singular  character  of  liie  subject  hm 
Bandies. 

'  As  tar  as  the  few  pages  which  we  can  q>are  for  thu  article  wiU 
permit,  we  shall  Ifiy  be&re  our  readers  a  narrative  of  the  chief 
adventures  and  transections  of  the  Rusnen  captives  in  Japan, 
sad  then  draw  up,  in  a  few  general  <^»ervationB,  the  principal  nets 
■nd  statements  which  the  present  woHc  contains,  respecting  the 
daneter  of  the  natives  of  that  country. 

Tbougfa  the  Russians  by  th»r  possession  of  Kamachatka,  and 
sdH  more  by  their  fnray  in  the  sea  of  Okotik,  and  their  dominiim 
over  a  part  of  the  Kunle  Isles,  have  been  long  ago  (nought  to 
the  Very  gates  of  the  Japanese  empire,  yet  it  is  only  a  very  short 
period  since  any  communication  was  c^}«ied  between  these  two 
powers.  The  first  time  that  any  intercourse  was  seriously  thought 
oC  orat  least  attempted,  was  in  1792,  when  the  presenOe  of  some 
Japanese  sailors  who  had  been  shipwrecked  cm  ue  Aleutian  isles 
ten  years  before,  and  had  afterwards  been  kindly  treated  and  sn|^ 
[xMed  in  Ru8«B,  invested  to  the EmpressCatherine  the  hope  thct 
eoBiraercial  -relations  rai^t  be  entered  into  with  the  government 
of  Japan,  bnder  the  tkvoun^e  impression  ofa  hospitable  mission 
to  restore  Us  lost  snfajects.  Being  aware,  however,  of  the  repul* 
■fc  policy  pursued  invariably  by  the  Japanese,  and  afraid  that 
an  abrupt  refiisal  of  the  overtures  made  to  them  might  hazard  tbe 
boamr  of  the  Rusdan  government,  die  prudently  resolved  that 
tbe  ecpertmeiit  should  be  made  in  tbe  name  of  the  governor  of 
tSieria,  wlioae  act  might  be  disavowed  if  it  failed,  or  acknow- 
iedge^  if  it  succeeded,  and  thus  secure  all  the  advantages'  of  a 
Ba&onal  «nbaaqr  withoM  incurring  any  of  its  risksL  C^ttain 
Lsxman,  oi  the  Rosion  navy,  was  appointed  to  conduct  this 
friendly  expedition,  and  repaired  accordingly  with  the  shi&- 
wMd^  msraien  under  cover  of  the  olive  branch  to  Cbakod«de, 
^  port  in  tbe  iale  <^  Yesso  or  Matsmai  (second  to  Nndioa  in 
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extent),  and  thence  to  MatGinai,  the  capita)  of  the  BameiElani 
The  rec^ion  which  he  met  with  was  cold  and  reierred.     He 
was  told  that  the  laws  of  the  country  condemned  to  perpctod 
impriscuiment  all  foreif^era  who  dared  to  ^proach  the  JaruuKK 
coasts  at  any  other  port  except  that  of  Kangasaky  (the  D^tA 
and  Chinese  port) ;  and  that  if  tlieir  rigour  was  Boftened  in  Idi 
case,  it  was  merely  from  a  consideration  of  his  ignoAUice'of  sodt 
a  r^ulati(»i,  and  cHi  his  poaltife  engogem^t  that  he  would  not 
r^wat  the  offence.     His  motives  for  restorihg  their  coantrjmen 
received  a  favourable  construction,  but  the  act  itself  was  i«A 
welcomed  with  correapondins  gratitude;  and  the  Capnunww 
told  that  he  was  at  perfect  lioerty  to  leave  them  behind  or  canj 
them  back  to  Russia,  as  he  saw  most  convenient;  for  that  tM 
laws  of  J^an  r^arded  as  a  man'a  country  the  place  where  In 
deatiny  threw  him,  or  where  his  life  was  saved.     Witii  respect  to 
commercial  overtures,  this  ofiBcer  was  informed  that  th^  coaU 
not  Be  listened  to  except  they  came  through  ^e  regular  Oitaatd 
of  the  harbour  of  Nangasaky;  and  that  jf  ne  felt  any  diipositian 
to  repair  thither,  he  might  be  provided  with  a  pa^port  t^at  wtsAA 
insare  him  admission  and  attention.     This  haughty  and  repnlme 
coldness  was  however  confined  merely  to  official  comtnunicatioia; 
and  though  the  expedition  &iled  in  its  object.  Captain  Laxmanbid 
everyreason  to  begratified  with  thepersonaiattentions  lavished  upon 
himself  and  his  crew,  correspondmg  more  with  the  benevdentn*- 
ture  of  hit  misaon  than  the  unfortunate  result  of  hisnegotiatioin. 
He  praised  at  home  the  kindnessoftheJapanese,  but  his  success  wK 
.not  such  as  to  dispose  the  government  to  a  new  experiment,  in- 
volved, as  it  soon  alterwards  was^in  more  vital  andimportantaffian. 
His  Nangasaliy passport,  ther^ore,  layneglccted  in  the  arclitTes 
of  office  tdl  1 803,  when  it  was  thought  convenient  to  send  ont  m 
ambassador  to  Japan  to  open  new  clunnels  of  trade,  along  with  an 
expedition  for  nautical  discovery,  and,  accordingly,  M.  R^ano^  ip 
that  capacity,  embarked  on  board  the  ship  of  Kmsenstem .    Tte 
second  envoy  was  even  more  nnsuccessftif  than  the  first ;  be  csme 
into  tbe'very  shop  of  the  Dutch,  and  found  them  determined  to 
prevent  a  rival  firom  partaking  in  a  commerce  which  diey  conld 
not  themselves  enjoy.     The  intrigues  and  misrepresentations  of 
dieee  jealous  monopolists  defeated  dl  his  eflbrts  and  all  his  oflen, 
and  M.  ResanofF  departed,  with  di^ust  and  indignation,  frotn  a 
scene  where  the  name  of  the  autocrat  of  all  theRiissias  commanded 
no  more  respect  than  that  of  a  colonial  trader.     The  powo  of 
the  Czar,  however,  was  not  overlooked ;  and  Krusenstem  was  not 
aalnected  to  all  those  humiliations  whic^  the  Dutch  have  (m  cen- 
turies paid  for  their  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  paltry  traffic 
Nay,  we  are  even  told  m  some  conversations  which  an  inti^igeiit 
Japanese  had  afterwards  with  the  Russians,  that  a  fevounble  dii- 
pootion  Awards  an  alliance  with  RiiBaia  existed  at  the.  time  in 
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■ome  higlt  quartcrB,  and  that  parties  were  very  much  dirided 
tewecting  tlw  policy  of  dismJEsuig  her  ambassador. 

If  nicb  a  disposition  really  existed,  it  was  entirelv  exUaguisfaed 
by  tbe  stibsequeot  outra^^us  conduct  of  Retanoflli  who  seemed 
to  coasider  tne  adherntce  of  an  unoj^dlns  people  to  their  laws 
ts  a  personal  afiront  offered  to  himself,  and  oy  hi9  unwarrantable 
Tiol^ce  prqiared  for  our  author  and  his  conipani<»is  th$  long 
esptirity  wluch  they  endured.  This  fhriona  negotiator  gare 
orders  to  the  captains  of  two  vessels  belonging  to  the  Rassian 
American  Company  to  commit  barbarities  which  are  scarcdy 
panJleled  in  the  annajs  of  piracy.  They  made  deecnits  on  tbs 
eotaa,  pillaged  the  villages,  robbed  and  poUuted  the  temples, 
set  fire  to  tne  houses,  and  carried  off  the  persons  and  properties 
cf  the  wretched  inh^itants ;  killing  many  of  them  in  cold  blood, 
wd  leaving  others  to  perish  by  lamin^  or  the  rigour  of  the 
winter.  While  the  recollection  of  these  still  unexplai^d  atrooities 
was  fresh,  in  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  aversions  are  ^t 
to  be  hereditary,  who  cannot  easily  separate  the  t^aracter  of 
udiriduals  ^om  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  who,  Uving 
secluded'  from  the  world,  receive  Impressions  that  are  seJdtMn 
weakened  by  any  countervailing  experiences.  Captain  Golowma, 
in  the  Jtiussijin  sloop  of  war  Diana,  approadied  their  coast  in 
Jdoe^  1811.  He  bad  received  orders  from  the  minister  <^ 
marine  to  survey  the  southern  Kurile  islands  dg>ending  on  Japan* 
and  sailed  from  Kamtschatka  for  that  purpose  m  the  spring  of  the 
year  above-mentioned.  On  the  17th  of  June  he  reached  the  north- 
western coast  of  Eetorpoo,  one  of  these  islands  subject  to  that  em- 
pire; and  being  aware  of  the  hostile  feeling  excited  by  the  invasion 
of  Qiewostf^and  Davidoff'(the  two  captams  above  alluded  to),  he 
had  determined  not  to  attempt  a  landing,  when  the  imprudence  of 
one  of  his  midshipmen,  called  Moor,  made  hun  alter  his  reso- 
lution. He  had  ditpatched  this  officer  in  an  armed  boat  to  re- 
eannoitre  the  shore,  and  a  btadare  or  boat  of  the  natives  coming 
out  to  inquire  what  induced  the  Russian  vessel  to  approach  their 
coasts,  and  to  state  that  the  inhabitants  were  apprehenuve  of 
the  destgna  of  their  visitors,  at  the  same  time  warning  Uiem  o£^ 
Moor,  fay  way  of  showing  his  coorage,  actually  landetE  Our  au- 
thor followed  m  another  boat  to  yield  the  necessary  aasistance  . 
if  the  first  was  attacked,  and  upon  landing,  found  Moor  in  oon- 
veraalion  with  the  Japanese  by  means  of  some  Russian  Kurile^ 
wlto  acted  as  interpreters.  There  was  present  a  Japanese  com^ 
taander,  surrounded  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men  in  niU  military 
dress,  and  armed  with  guns  and  sabres.  Captain  Colownin,  to 
die  question,  "  for  what  reascm  have  yon  come  among  us,"  re- 
pliea  that  he  was  in  want  of  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  that 
no  &ar.could  reasonablv  be  entertained  of  his  vessel,  as  it  was  not  a  - 
"Mfchantman^  but  on  unporial  ship  fisitiog  the  bland  with  no 
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iDtaitioB  of  comiditting  Mty  kijnnr  whttarer.  On-  tta»  A> 
Japanese  chief  recalled  to  bis  recollection  the  attack  iiuda  oa 
die  Japanese  villsgea  by  the  two  piratical  free-booten  fomerlj 
tuetitioned,  and  our  author  took  the  following  Sociatic  metludl 
t^  proving,  that  such  an  attack  by  Buch  meani  was  nnnithanied 
by  the  govemment,  and  proceeded  merely  from  tbe  la«kn 
TU^nce  of  individualB.  "I  asked  him,  what  number  of  t^a 
ftod  m6n  his  lOTereign  vould  send  oat  agaimt  a  people  on^fbrai 
be  wished  to  make  war.  He  answered,  that  he  did  not  kiMw; 
*  Would  he  send  five  or  ten,'  said  I.  *'No  t  No  I'  rqdied  be, 
laughing, '  he  would  fit' out  a  great  number,  a  very  great  nnmbat.' 
Upon  receiving  this  answer,  I  said,  'How  then  can  tiie  Japaiwt 
believe  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  sovereign  aC  so  grart 
and  powerliil  a  nation,  would  send  only  two  small  vesaels  to  cany' 
on  a  war  against  the  Japanese?  This  consideration  should  cffiivinot 
them  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  mere  merchantoKi),  lbs 
crews  of  which  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  RttMlt 
The  offenders  had  be«)  punished  for  thetr  ageression.  IM  our 
monarch  any  desire  to  make  war  on  tbe^panea^  be  woald 
aend  everyyear  great  squadrons  till  he  had  accomplished  htf 
^ect.' "  liie  chief  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  this  It^ie,  and 
invited  his  new  visitor  to  his  tent ;  but,  as  our  aotbor  aAcfw 
wwds  learned  from  some  Kuriles,  being  "  convinced  aoBUUt  ht» 
will,"  be  itiU  contimied  to  think  that  plunder  was  tbe  ol^ect 
of  the  Rusdans.  These  Kuriles  ai-e  under  the  J^wneae  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  slavery.  "  They  seemed  eo  oppreaied,  thst 
they  dared  not  move  in  the  presence  of -their  nunten.  AboM 
fifty  of  them  sat  crowued  together,  regarding  their  rslcM  wilk 
looks  of  terror ;  and  whenever  th^  had  Dccasioii  to  teak  to 
them,  thef  threw  themselves  upon  tneir  knees,  with  their  ofiai 
hands  pressed  closely  on  their  loine,  their  beads  hanging  dowo> 
wards,  and  their  whole  bodies  bent  towards  the  ground. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  what  he  wanted  in  tbi*  port^  ov 
author  set  sail  for  another  in  the  same  island,  called  Chirbeeullt 
pointed  out -to  bim  as  a  better  station  by  the  chiaf  whom  we 
■ave  mentioned  (who  gave  bim  a  letttf  of  recommeBdation  W 
itsgovemor),  taking  wioi him  as  an  interpreter  AJexis  MaxiBXil^ 
a  Russian  Kurile,  wbom  be  found  on  nis  first  lauding,  tltnf 
with  about  a  doeen  of  his  cOBuntHot*,  maie  and  female.  Fpobi 
these  people  he  learned  the  distrust  which  bad  beeti  excittd 
gainst  aU  the  Russiuie  by  Ae  conduct  of  the  American  Cow- 
pany'^  ^ents ;  bat  seeing  in  d^m  at  the  same  time  a  diapoeitioit 
to  believe  hun,  when  he  assured  them  that  such  pndatoiy  hofr> 
tUttiea  were  not  authorised  l^  goremment,  his  desire  to  visit) 
ether  parts  of  the  ooast^  for  the  accon^H^ment  of  his  sarrffr, 
Was  increased,  by  the  hope  that  he  mi^t  thus  be  able  t»  rcvove 
Wt&TMit^tle  in^nresikuis  b;  spreading  the  necesMty  «C{»Uii«» 
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(iiMf.  iMtead,  dierefiffv,  of  proceeding  to  tfae^  fort  of  OnriMeMfar 
be  detenniiied  to  aaU  for  the  klaad'  <a  KndoHhrier  (the  SOA  vn 
the  fbBi  of  the  Kurilea),  wbicfa  be  ww  ioibniwd  by  Alexu  con- 
nbed  sicntifiedTillflge,-wbei«h»TeB8d  might  be mqnrfleiiwlfbr 
wotd,  vMer,  rioe,  and  fvetb  rooU^  To  this  detenamkttoa  belratf 
liiiiiiin  irnlnnntT  hj-iTirinh  nf  nmminlnEthn  nhmnH  irhlrh  nqrnritfr^ 
diUiriin^frfHn  ¥e«o~wfaidi  ohaodahsd  hitherto  bem  aatai-i 
pioced  by  Europewi  navigaton,  **  bdtb  iriandi  in  many  charts 
beJiwdeaoribed Avonscouabctedpieceof land."  Onthemondi^ 
of  the  5di  ef  Juhr,  haring  Nached  bia  intended  deHhiatiicnT,  he 
ntendthfl  hwhonrof  KoMichiflrt  and-wasreedred  fn'DofiteRdly 
nuHMT  by  the  J^Miieae.  Gum  were  fired  on  him-  twioe  -ftont 
the  cattle  that  cotDmanda  the'  harbour.  The  mn-ke  of  the  -  fori 
trm  were  fating  round  with  cloth  of  dUfereot  eoIoar%  m>  that 
ndtW  walk'Ror  paKtade*  could  be  diaootered.  Sentinek  wertf 
poMed  in  various  places.  Within  the  fintreea,  the  Riueiain 
ooaldotdy  descry  a  few  building  dtat  stood  upon  an  acdivi^ 
and  o««rtopt  the  wall.  Hey  cast  anchor  about  two  versts  front 
the  garriaoa,  and  the  'Cafttain,  K^edier  with  the  interpreter,  and 
Kwal  ef  the  crew,  were  procMding  to  land,  and  bad  come 
within  fit^  fathoms  of  the  inore,  when  the  Japeneae  again  opened 
their  fire  from  varions  points,  which  obliged  tiiem  to  return  to 
thdr  resid,  uncertain  whether  to  take  immediate  vengeance  oa 
inch  cowardly  aggresKins  ta  wait  for  a  more  conv^eot  oppar* 
tixkjr,  or  to  try  neans  of  reconciliarioa.  The  latter  course  was 
sdifHed;  bat  all  their  overtnrcs  were  for  some  days  r^ectcd^ 
thdr  presraitB  wese  refiued,  and  the  money  and  other  ardclea 
i^irh  they  bed  left  in  a  neigfaboaring  village  m  payment  of  pro- 
nnotn,  which  tbey  were  under  the  necefnity  of  tuiing  without 
the  leave  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  all  6ed  at  their  approach, 
were  sent  back.  In  short,  the  most  hostile  disposition  was  rnani* 
felted;  every  attempt  at  reconciliation  ot-  explanation  was  resisted 
01  miflunderstood;  tear,  consternation,  or  hatred,  seemed  generally 
topfevail;  Bnd  Captain  Oolownin,  having  laid  in  stores  for  two 
Dianh%  was  on  the  point  of  mIHi^  from  soch  inhospitable  shere^ 
when,  on  the  fifth  day,  a  sudden  and  entire  change  ef  put^o 
frebig  af^ieaied  to  take  place,  and  the  Ji^Mnese^  ft'om  being 
onrted  inefiectually,  be^  to  court  ia  tbeir  torn,  vblontariiy 
•olicited  s  cooferrace,  made  apologiea  for  the  ungraciAn  recep- 
ti(s  which  they  had  gir^  their  fM«ign  visitors,  attributvd  thm 
noptovokcd  agnressmis  to  a  suspicion  (which  was  now  entirely 
nmwed)  that  ne  Rusaians  of  the  Diana  were  tike  the  Rosaians 
■ho  some  yeart  twfor*  had  pilUged  their  coasts,  professed  a 
willingDtss  to  receive  or  to  give  every  frimdly  explanation,  and 
^dd  evbry  oUiffing  asKstance.  •  Tbiae  profeMons  were  confirm^ 
cd  t^  the  Kurife  iotopreter.  Alexia^  who  in  his  comersaticmi 
witkifaeiuttiiM%  baud  Aat  tlw  wfaolit  of  tbalr  hoitila  piMMd* 
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inff  otimoaifid  io  th^  terror  of  the  Ruwiao  arma,  tmd  dnir 
zecoUecUoQ  of  former  invauoDs. 

AnevilstarseemedtoguklethecoiutcUs  and  proceediD£s  of  these 
adveatursrs.  Though  De  had -seen  the  Japanese  at  first  aiumated 
with  the  most  deadly  hostility,  and  in  a  few  days  pasaisg  U>  tbe- 
Other  extreme  of  confidence  ftnd  kindoeaa,  without  any  inta- 
Teainj;  ,circ)iiB8Uac«8  to  explain  Mtia&ctorily  the  change,  he 
Wver  seeuu  serioHsly  to  have  suspected  trescheiy  in  his  enemieti 
or  to  have  concaved  that  their  tenders  of  fri^iasbip  were  ra<ve 
^BOgerons  than  their  ill-directed  cwmou.  He  o&red  them  prs- 
aents,  and  they  received  them,  making  a  similar  return ;  be  di«- 
ftvowed,  in  the  name  i^the  Kmpecor,  the  aggressions  of  Resaooff's 
piratical  agents,  and  they  admitted  hb  esqi^iatiDns  with  i^)jparest 
■leisure  and  cqnfid^icei  they  beckoned  him  asbwei  and  tbe 
nope  of  befiefiting  his  country,  by  behig  the  means  of  a  complete 
reconciliation,  ii^uced  him  to  obey  tne  summons..  The  fiitt 
time  he  landed  be  ordered  four  sailors,  whom  he  took  in  lite 
boat  along  with  him,  to  carry  with  tb«n  ocmcealed  am&,  He 
was  met  on  tbe  shore  by  an  ofScer,  called  Oyagoda  (a  term 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  Russian  commander  (^  a  district),  and 
was  at^rwards  introduced  to  a  splraan  personage,  who  nipre- 
KDted  the  governor,  and  who  is  thos  deecrUied  by  our  author  i 

"  He  came  completely  armed,  and  accompanied  by  tiro  soldiers,  one 
o(  whoih  carried  his  long  spear,  and  the  other  his  helmet,  wfaidi  wn 
adorned  with  a  tieure  of  the  moon.  It  is  scarcely  poBsibte  to  coDceJre 
any'  thing  more  "ludicrous  than  the  ntamier  in  which  the  go««nor 
wdlied.  His  eyes  were  cost  down  and  fixed  up<Hi  die  earth  ;  bis  famdi 
pressed  dose  against  his  sides ;  he  besides  proceeded  at  so  dow  a  pace, 
that  be  scarcely  extended  one  foot  beyond  the  other,  and,  kept  tui 
feet  as  wide  apart,  as  though  a  stream  of  water  had  been  ruoning  be- 
twixt them.  I  saluted  him  after  the  European  fashion  ;  ufton  which  be 
raised  his  left  hand  towards  bis  forehead,  and  bowed  bia  head  and 
whole  body  towards  the  ground," 

This  pink  of  JajMiiese  diplomacy  held  a  Iraig  cf)jaersa!&oa 
with  Captain  Golowhin,  daring  which  he  apotogiised  for  firing 
on  the  Kusdans,  and  alforden  a  sample  of  that  intexrogatoiy 
nuihia  by  which  our  author  and  his  companions  were  afterwards 
tormented.  He  asked  questions  about  all  .possible  tbinM,  asd 
carefully  noted  down  the  answera;  he  then  mvited  the  Ct^tun 
to  a  repast,  which  was  served  by  praaons  vmed  with  sabres 
and  poiuards  (who,  however,  made  no  denwvistrations  c^ 
violeiKe),  and  concluded  by  infbrinuig  him  that  he  was. not 
the  commander-ii^c^iief .  of  the  fortvess,  but  requested,  bim 
to  accfHnpany  him  to  the  castle,  where  he  coukl  nave  an  in- 
t^view  with  this  latter  perscMUfte.  .  This  pixqk»al  oar  aotbor  de- 
clined, unless aomepenon  of  dittinctiim weie soit  on  board  tba 
•loop  in  his  boat,  to  aaiisfy-  hit-  crew  wth  nqwct  to  hia  wfeiy. 
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Areiwal  of -Ais  reasonable  request  might  have  exdted  sotpicim; 
yet,  nevertheless,  so  ctHnpletely  was  Captain  Oolownin  over^ 
imrered  vith  Jnpanese  profetsktnB  of  amity,  that  on  a  second  . 
iDTitation  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  fortress,  atlettdml  by  sottte  of  fiis 
oncers,  be  landed  on  the  foUowine  morning  (July  1 1 )  with  one 
of  his  mid^ipmen,  Moor,  widi  the  pilot  CtilebniKoff,  his  Kurile 
JDtflpreter,  and  four  seamen  (the  latter  entirely  unarmed},  oiS- 
doioK  the  boat  to  be  hauled  on  shore,  and  left  nuder  the  care  - 
of  only  one  sailor,  that  he  might  extingnish  all  distrust  in 
Japaoese  h4Hiour,  by  showing  towards  them  his  unlimited  con- 
fioence.    With  this  attendance  he  proceeded  to  the  fortress. 

"On  entering  the  castle  gate,"  sayshe,  "IwasastonHhedatthenam- 
ber  of  men  I  saw  assembled  there :  of  soldiers  aione  I  observed  Irora 
three  to  four  hnndred,  amed  with  muakets,  bows  and  arrom,  sitling 
in  a  circle,  in  an  open  '|Jace  to  the  right  of  the  gate ;  on  tbe  left  • 
coUDtkM  nimber  of  Kuriles  luiroundea  a  tent  of  stiwed  cotton  cloth, 
eitcted  about  thirty  paces  firoin  the  gate.  1  never  coiud  have  supposed 
dii|  null,  insignificant  place,  capable  of  containing  so  many  men,  and 
coacluded  thaf  they  must  have  been  collected  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing  garrisons  since  we  appeared  in  the  harbour." 

CNir  author  aud  his  companions  were  introduced  to  the  tent  14 
which  the  Governor,  the  second  in  command,  with  their  res^ectr 
ive  armour-bearers,  and  four  other  cros»-Iegged  warriors,  in  black 
armour,  and  provided  with  sabres,  were  placed.  They  were 
Siniished  with  tea,  and  other  refreshments,  and  then  questioned 
about  the  operations  of  Resanoff*,  and  their  own  purpose  in  vi- 
■itipg  those  «eaB.  While  this  was  going  on,  they  saw  naked 
■abres  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  anc^  atuid  such  a  guard  of 
boDoar,  were  again  entertained  with  rice,  fish,  and  sakti  (a 
kind  of  UqQor),  accompanied  with  a  multitude  of  interrogatories 
and  assurances  of  kindneu.  At  length,  when  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  mask  was  thrown  olF,  and  this  pompous  array  of  force 
was  explained : 

"  The  GoTeroor,  who  bad  hitherto  conversed  in  a  soft  and  gentle 
voice,  now  altered  his  tone,  spoke  loud,  and  with  warmth  ;  frequently 
mentioned  Resaooto  (Resanon )  and  Chwastoff,  and  stniclc  several  times 
oa  his  sabre.  In  this  manner  he  made  a  long  speech,  of  which  the 
terrified  Alexis  interpreted  to  us  only  the  following  sentence :  'The 
Governor  says,  that  if  he  lets  a  single  one  of  us  out  of  the  castle,  his 
own  bowels  will  be  ript  up.'  This  was  brief  and  decisive.  We  in- 
ttairtly  made  i^l  the  haste  we  could  to  efecape.  The  Jwanese  did  not 
venture  to  close  upon  us,  bot  set  up  a  load  cry,  and  threw  oars  and 
large  -pieces  of  wood  at  us,  to  knoclc  us  down.  On  reaching  the  gate 
they  bred  upon  oaseveral  lanes.  Whea  we  eot  to  the  boat,  and  they 
saw  that  we  had  no  anns,  they  siBToimdeonis  with  drawn  sabres, 
muskets,  and'pcars,  andforced  us  to  surrender." 

Tlie.'C^tives  were  .then  conducted  back  to  the  castl^  where 
(bej  were  &U  placed, 00  tltdr  knees,  aod-beuod  with  cords  in  the 
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matt  cmel  maniitr.  Hid  people  aeeued  €si>ert  M  tb«  bQiiiw«, 
and  ecoidiicted  die  cperatioo  ob  all  tb^ir  prisoners  iritli  perfect 
coofomuty,  tying  thair  h&ndi  together,  m&king  thdr  elbowi 
almost  touch  each  other,  and  throwing  a  noose  about  th^ir 
jMoks,  which  could  be  tightened  to  the  Terjpoint  of  strawiH 
lotion  on  Uie  sii^test  attempt  to  esc&pS'  Thus  secured,  t&^ 
irere  moved  away  from  the  castle,  each  priioDfir  being  led  by  a 
flord,  held  by  a  particular  conductor,  ana  attended  by  an  anoe^ 
■oldter,  who  walked  by  his  side.  On  ascending  a  height  tbn 
■aw  the  Diana,  aa  they  thought,  for  the  last  time,  andL  proceeiit- 
ing  a  little  ftirtijer,  1^^  heata  the  cannonade  of  their' doop  play- 
ing on  the  fort,  which  produced  no  other  effect  on  their  con- 
ductora  than  to  make  them  quicken  their  speed,  and  draw  tbt 
neob^iooie  of  their  captives  so  tight  that  they  could  scarcelj 
breath*.  Our  aodior's  fate^  in  particulBr,  seoned  to  be  Tery 
deplorable;  for,  in  addition  to  tne  tormenting  reflections  Au, 
by  his  itnpradmt  temerity,  he  had  exposed  himself  and  hit 
Companions  to  the  machinations  of  a  horde  of  cowardly  ind 
chimsy  traitors,  he  suf^ed  the  severest  bodily  torture.  "Hie 
rope  about  his  neck  was  drawn  so  tight  that  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty breathe  or  speak ;  his  face  became  swoln  and  discoloured; 
and  at  last  his  sight  failed  him,  he  fdl  senseless  on  tlw 
ground,  the  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Hk 
.  JuHUiese  consented  to  loosen  the  cord,  seeing  that  their  secnril; 
did  not  require  than  to  strangle  dieir  prisonerB,  and  the  piv 
cession  continued  onwards,  towards  the  c^>ital  of  the  neighbour- 
{ng  island  of  Matamai.  A  strange  inconsistency  now  began  tb 
appear  in  the  character  of  the  Japanese.  As  soon  as  th^' wert 
beyond  the  reach  of  apprehension  from  the  cannon  of  the  Disna, 
diey  began  to  treat  their  captives  with  great  hnmanity  in  etny 
other  respect,  except  in  continuing  their  fetters.  They  gare 
Aem  die  best  provisions  that  could  oe  procured ;  they  provided 
them  with  litters,  ou  which,  when  they  disliked  walking  tb^ 
might  be  carried;  and  some  of  them  were  constantly  in  attau' 
oQc^  with  boughs  or  shrubs  in  their  hands,  to  drive  f^die 

Slats  or  flies  from  their  feces.  The  inhabitants  of  the  distrids 
rough  which  they  passed,  not  having  the  same  restraints  on 
their  feelings  as  ihp  guards  (who  trembled  for  their  otvu  safety 
in  case  of  an  escape),  showed  every  wher^tbe  greatest  sympathy 
•nd  kindness.  A  powerful,  and  almost  uQifonn,  seutimait  of 
benev<dence,  respect,  and  even  friendkbip,  seemed  to  aniHUte 
all  ranks,  and  to  have  prevailed  dtrougnout  all  parts  of  dw 
country.  We  might  quote  innumerable  ioMaiicea  of  little  eha- 
Tactodstic  ti-aits  ofnative  kindness  towards  our  captives,  of  stolen 
opportunities  of  doing  them  service,  or  alleviating  their  taSa'- 
-ings,  some  of  which  melted  our  author  into  tears.  Btrt  we  dlaU 
content  vatAvw  with  the  feUowing  g«iieHd  slatwfnt! 
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«■  Is  mtry  vflhse,  oo  onr  arrini  and  departure,  we  were  torJ 
iMnibd  witb  crowu  of  botk  aeocca,  young  aod  old,  whom  aurioaity 
t9  a^  ua  dcew  together,  tukd  yet  on  these  occbbIoiu  we  saver  expa- 
rienced  the  sligbtest  insult  or  offence.  All,  particularly  the  women, 
contemplated  us  with  an  air  of  pity  and  compasEUon.  If  we  asked  for 
driok,  they  were  emulous  to  supply  us.  Many  asked  permission  froni 
our  euards  to  entertain  us,  and,  on  tneir  teijuest  being  granted,  brought 
m  saKki,  fruits,  comfits,  or  other  delicacies.  On  one  occasion  the 
chief  of  a  viQ^  treated  us  with  good'  tea  and  sugar." 

.  Oui  spMx  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  further  on  this  singular 
journey  (whicli,  with  sooie  interruptions,  lasted  from  the  12th  of 
Ju^  to  the  8th  of  August)  <haa  merely  to  tranacribe  the  billow- 
ing Older  of  procession,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  judjpa 
(Hthe  coiU9ge  of  Uie  Japaneac^  and  beaides  present  them  with  n 
airioas  picture.    ... 

.  ":  Wtr  were  adced  whethei  we  prefenied  walkwg  or  betne  caitiad  m 
&tcn.  Wetf  choKtowalk  exeept  Alexis,  who  complaiBed  pf  «h 
CTHMTr,  paili  in  his  feet.  The  Japwteae  Oyagoda  took  a  coosiderabla 
tiote  todetcsmiae  on  the  order  of  our  prooesiion;  however,  at  length 
be  disposed  of  us  in  the  followitu*  manner.  Two  Japuicse,  from  4 
Daighoouring  viDare,  proceeded  &st,  walking  side  by  side,  and  car- 
rying staves  of  red'  wood,  very  handsomely  carved :  their  office  was 
to  direct  our  course.  These  were  relieved,  on  entering'  the  next  dis- 
trict, by  two  new  guards,  'carrying  staves  of  the  -some  description. 
The  euidea  were  fallowed  by  three  soldiers.  Next  came  my  txtntf  iMth 
ikfri&eroB  one 'hand,  um  00  thfrodwrnBanendant,  who,  with  11 
twig,  koptdw'gBaUMMtflleaftonateiaguponDBa.  BeUndmewmA 
DMArawr,  whobcld  CagedMr  theendsof  thenpewidi'wfaioh  IwM 
twoBd.  We-wcte-fbUovcd^  a  party  of  Kurilea.  canymg  my  litter; 
and  aftw  them«Botb«  pwty«  wno  were  destined  to  relieve  the  fiiM 
vh^tb^y  becw  fioigued.  Next  came  Mr.  Moor,  guarded  in  iha 
ssrae  nuHuwraal  wasj  ^>d  after  liim  Mr,  Cblebnikoff ;  then  the  aailon, 
one  after  another ;  and  last  of  all  Alexis.  The  whole  retinue  waa 
closed  by  three  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  Japanese  and  Kurile  servants, 
carrying  provisions  and  the  baggage  of  our  escort.  The  party  must 
have  amounted  tO  between  150  and  200  men.  Each  individual  had  i 
Wooden  tablet  suspended  from  his  girdle,  on  which  was  an  inScriptioB, 
ttating  whh  Which  of  us  he  was  stationed,  and  what  were  the  duties  of  fail 
i^ce.  The  OyBgodabadallthismarked  downanalist(^their«ames." 
In  this  manner  they  entered  the  city  of  Chakodade  on  the  8th 
of  August,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  tpcctdtors  (which 
ne(d  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  the  Don  Cossack  in 
London),  who  all  behaved  with  the  most  becoming  decorum : 
not  a  malicious  smile  or  a  contemptuous  expression,  says  our  sut 
thor,  appearing  in  any  countenance, 

..  Here  they  were  imprisoned  &om  the  Sth  of  August  to  the  27th 
oT  Snitember;.  were  frequently  interrogated  before  the  Governor, 
heantfrom  their  companions  on  board  the  Diapa,  which  sailed  16 
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Okotsk  for  an  additional 'fi»i«  to  procure  their  liberstien ;  win 
visited  daily  by  a  physidan,  «bo  toc^  the  utmok  cRre  of  Ht^ 
hea\iii,  and.  by  an  interpreter,  who  brought  tbein  books,  tud 
endeavonred  to  form  a  RusgiaQ  dictionary ;  were-  treated  w^ 
increasing  kindness  by  thdr  guards,  aiid  comoled  with  hopes  of 
rtf;aining  their  liberty.  On  the  last-mentioned  day,  thej  were 
inarched  off  to  Matamai,  the  c^tal  of  the  island,  oeariy  in  tlie 
formerorder.  They.arnTedtiiereontbe30thoftheBaiaeinonlii| 
and  were  conducted  into  the  city  amid  a  greaier  c<Micour>e  of 
spectators  than  at  Chakodade,  £rom  the  immensely  greater  pt^ 
piiiation  of  this  chief  seat  of  the  provincial  gormTimeiit.  Here 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  thor  c^Hivity,  which  lasted  wtoe 
than  two  years  longer.  They  were  hov,  as  in  Chakodade,  ini- 
mnred  for  some  time  in  a  prison,  and  condemned  to  repeat  tlieir 
former  explanations;  to  answer  t^^ections  a  thonsand ' tinin 
snawered ; '  to  remove  doubts  and  -Bo^HciDns  daily  removed  ssd 
duly  recnrring ;  to  prop  np  a  confidence  bouriy  tottering;  to  be 
accountable  for  their  predecesson*  acts,  of  wbini'  diby  'had  ncMr 
before  heard;  to  maintain  consistency  (as  all ' was  ' r^nlarty 
marked  down)  in  relatione  too  trivial  to  be  rememberra,  ain 
originally  uttered  to  get  rid  of  a  temporaiy  inconvenience ;  to 
iee  the  prospect  of  their  liberation  ajunogt  daily  renewed  and 
desb-oyeq,  and  to  aaSa  all  the  torments  of .  disappointed  hope, 
and  the  laiwuws  of. exhausted  patience.  Almost  every  day  they 
wore  carried  into  the  Governor's  presence^  to-go  through -an -in- 
termingle examination.  Thrice  during  thdr  imprisomiait  wm 
the  Governor  renewed,  and  thrice  thur  inqnisitori^  torture  had 
to  b^n.  On  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  -Authorities, -aad 
their  guards,  they  en>erienced  the  same  mixture  of  crnetly 
and  kindness;  went  tni-ough  the  same  round  of  distrust  snd 
confidence^  and  witnessed  the  same  opposition  between  the 
natural  sympathies  of  their  tormentors  and  the  nnaatitfied 
jealousy  of  government  Towards  the  latter  period  of  their 
captivity,  the  vigilance  of  their  keepers  was  a  l^e  relaxed; 
they  enjoyed  a  littie  more  freedom,  were  allowed  to  walk  abnai, 
were  provided  with  better  lodgings,  sod  indulged  in  a  more  an- 
reatnuned  intercourse. 

But  when  it  was  nearly  decided  that  they  were  to  be  mtoni 
to  tiieir  country,  the  fame  of  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to  Uitke  advantage  of  it, 
became  a  new  source  of  annoyance,  and  led  them  to  dread  thu 
Russian  sailors  might  be  converted  into  Japanese  schoolmasters. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  one  of  its  members  to  learn  the 
pbysicsand  the  mathematics  of  Europe;  agewrapher,  vain  ofhii 
acquirements  and  his  travels, jposted  toMatsmai  totearn  navigation, 
astronomy,  and  the  mode  of  finding  the  loneitode ;  a  Dutch  intsi^ 
preter  came  wiA  the  desif^  of  enriching  ^ipan  with  Q       '  '' 
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of  Rosiun  bteks ;  and  s'yoacg  secretary  of  the  Coventor,  called 
Tedke  (who  afterwards  turned  out  a  creat  friend  of  the  captives), 
^lied  to  be  taught  the  Russian  lanmiage,  and  to  have  th» 
SMistance  of  our  author  in  raanuftctunng  a  Russian  grammar 
and  dictionary  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  empire.  The  character 
and  labours  of  all  these  persons  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 
The  abilities  of  the  lexicographer,  and  the  difficulties  our  author 
had  to  contend  with  in  hb  new  calling,  may  be  guessed  from  tD« 
foliowiog  extract : 

"  Among  the  Russian  words,  which  the  Japanese  had  set  down  in 
the  Lexicon  made  at  Matsmai,  was  dostoring  {xoortku),  which  we  had 


tranriated  to  them  by  meritorioiu,  regpectaUe,  Ac 
kto  critical  illustrations  of  words,  biowiDg  that  it  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  make  our  pupils  comprehead  them.  When  the  Japanese  came 
t«  the  word  ttk^,  which  in  the  French  Uussian  dictionary  was  unhick- 
ij  aemplified  tiy  the  phrase  xwrthg  of  the  gsiioou,  they  immediately 
cmcluded  that  tae  pulaat  must  be  some  high  office  or  distingui^ied 
ranrd.    Notwithstaoding  all  the  pains  we  took  to  elucidate  the  mean- 

2(^tbe  ^mtAgaUov)*,  the  Japanese  could  not  easily  extricate  them- 
es from  the  coiifuBi«n  of  ideas  in  .which  they  were  involved  by  the 
di&rent  definitions.  A  meritorioia  rapeclabU  man  morthy  of  the  gaU 
lam!  was  an  association  which  they  had  formed  in  their  miads,  and 
Hhicli  they  Treated  with  amazement.  We  employed  all  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Japanese  language,  and  summgn^  all  our  pantomimic 
pavers,  to  &cilitate  our  explanations  to  the  interpreters ;  and  we  w«ra 
ot^ed  to  mote  a  number  of  examples,  in  whicli  the  word  worthy 
cetnsp«»dfid  in  signification  with  the  several  translations  given  of  it, 
U)d  was  made  to  apply  to  very  difiercnt  objects  When  occunenoes  of  ' 
tUi  kind  took  dace  (and  tber  were  by  no  means  unfrequent),  the 
JipanMC  Would  nai^  their  heads  on  one  side,  and  exclaim^' A/u^oms 
imia  I  Rhanakhmda  miugam  kodoba,'  (a  difBcult  language,  an  ex- 
tniDety  diffictdt  language)' . 

All  these  stadents,  bowerer  different  their  abilities  or  their 
totes,  were  remarkablv  kind,  atteiitive,  and  grateful,  to  thdr  in- 
ttnictarB;  though  their  rage  for  kno^e^^,  exercised  through 
the  medium  c^  ^HP"^  interpreta^  infltctea  a  sort  of  torture  upcm 
the  Roaaians.  The  acquirements  and  abilities  of  the  Arad^ 
nucians  were  the  most  respectable ;  and  though  the  extract  be 
ntber  long,  we  cannot  help  introducing  to  the  acquaintance  o(  our 
phikwcq^CBl  readers  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Japan.  It  will 
gire  them  a  sew  mode  of  demonstrating  the  forty-seventh  pro- 
pcaition  of  Euclid. 

"  The  academician  employed  hiraselfintranBlatingfrom  the  Russian 
■'ork  on  arithmetic,  published  at  Petersburgh  for  the  use  of  the  pufalh: 
idwola,  and  which  had  been  brought  to  Japan  by  KbcUa.  In  e^bin- 
ingtbe  arithmetical  rules,  we  aoon  observed  that  he  possessed  consi- 
iaii\e  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  only  wished  to  be  npde 
«cqiigialed  with  the  Russian  demoostrMions.  I  was  curious  to  know 
«■     ■ 
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bow  &T  his  kaovlcdge  of  -—**»"■"■■ 'i™  cstoidcd,  aad  frequendy  cot- 
yenedwitfa  him  on  tuUters  cotmected  with  that  Mieace:,but'Bif|r 
iu^ipretcrs  eoterUined  not  the  ali^hteM  notioD  of  tii*  subject  1  ttati 
it  m^MSwble  to  nuke  aU  theinqainea  I  wished.  I  will»  bowevar,  ittte 
A  few  circuotttancea,  which  may  enable  the  reader  to  fism  umB  idea 
of  the  mathemadcal  knowledge  of  the  J^anege.  The  academiciin 
once  asked  whether  the  RuBsianB,  like  the  Dutch,  reckoned  accarAng 
to  the  new  style  ?  When  I  replied  that  the  Russians  reckoned  bjr  the 
old  style,  fae  requested  me  to  explain  to  him  the  distinction  hetirwi 
the  old  and  new  styles,  and  what  occasioned  the  difierence  betwea 
tbem,  wldcfa  I  accordingly  did.  He  then  observed  that  the  now  mode 
of  meaning  was  by  no  means  exact ;  because,  after  a  certain  nmfatf 
of  cfoturiea,  a  diflerence  of  tw«nty-four  houis  would  again  viae.  1 
iwJily  perceived  that  he  queationed  bk  merely  to  disconr  howfii 
ifinntnftirniril  nn  n  mihjrrt  trith  rtiirh  hr  ttut  pmrrtlj  fiimilliTi  tkn 
Japneso  ooiMider  the  Cweminn  the  true  system  of  the  uniwm 
^Ehe  Dibit  and  ntellitea  of  Uraaus  are  koorn  to  tham,  but  th^kvf 
taething  of  the  plaaeto  wUch  iiave  been  toon  recently  diaeorcfed. 

"  Mr.  Chlebnikoff  employed  himielf  in  the  calculatum  of  logatitbM 
of  natural  sines  and  tac^enta,  jmd  other  tables  connected  with  oawp* 
tioD,  wfaiefa  he  Cfflnjdeted,  after  incredible  labour  and  i^MlicHiWi 
^hen  the  academician  was  shown  these  tables,  he  immediately  rcetf' 
biaed  tte  logarithms,  and  drew  a  iigure  to  convince  us  that  he  waiaW 
aoqnaiMad  widi  the  nature  of  the  sines  And  tangents.  In  otia  t* 
aaecrliin  whether  the  Japanese  knew  how  to  denKmatrate  geometi^ 
tmtlu,  I  asked  whetfan  Uiey  were  perfectly  convinced  that  in  a  fight- 
•Dgled  bim^e  the  square  of  die  hypodiennse  it  equd  to  the  tfiau 
cf  the  other  two  aideaP  He  answered  m  the  aftniative.  I  tbeoaiM 
liBwtheyvereccKtatnofthis&GtF  and,  in  reply,  he  deaioaaKaled'iftf]r 
clearly.  Hawing  Acmtm  a  figuieinA  apaii  lifrifiiaiiaiafa.  en  ptaktflt 
cut  out  the  three  squares,  folded  the  eqaMes.of  the  two  Rb«t  liasiiilW 


a.nuniber  of  triangles,  and  also  cut  out  these  triangieB:  diea  laviaglfe* 
several  triangles  on  the  surface  of  the  Urge  aqiiirc^  he  ande  tMnflt* 
actly  cover  and  fill  i^."       ' 

The  Toradous  curiosity  of  the  bniiyos,  or  gorernors,  and  ofAe 
eammon  people,  kept  pace  with  the  desire  of  acquirenfent  in  Aoe   i 
more  regular  disciples,  and  created  a  more  intolerable  Bourceof  ; 
disturbance    and  embarrassment.     The  interro^ories  of  flw   ■ 
Ibrmerw^re  endless  and  imsatisble.     The  answer  lo  one  ques- 
tion generated  others  in  an  infinite  series.     When  the  name  rf  . 
a  Rnssian  was  mentioned,  they  asked  his  parentage,  mode  of)^   ' 
thms  of  his  birth,  at  what  school  he  was  educated,  who  was  "bit 
instructor,  and  every  thing  concerning  him,  his  ancestcH^  or 
velatitns.    When  the  word  oarrackswaslntrodocedintoajadieial 
OBaminatiMi,  they  requested  that  a  sketch  of  tbem  night  be  pKf 
daeed,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  tbeir  length,  breadth,  sod 
hogbt ;  the  number  of  gates,  windows,  end  doors,  they  ooHtained; 
into  how  many  stories  they  were' diYided ;  in  *hat  part'oP.ttwi 
the  sailors  lodged ;  bowthey  emploj-ed  ttietrtime;  whatitonbtf 
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^  DUD  SMUDted  gOBi^  aad  so  on.  Thougb  at  the  haind  of 
bo^  thoofriit  SB  todiova  oi  a  bonyo,  we  cnmot  witUioId  the  fi^ 
hnio^  cunook  and  nwnUing  interro^tioBs,  whioh  took  plate 
hHkn  that  great  officer,  in  fan  ball  of  jiutice,  whi(^  at  way  rate, 
vanssBii)^  out  of  place  thtreai  at  odr  paga: 

<'Vhattil)a  of  Aen  does  the  Emperor  of  Russia  wear?  What  dooa 
tawMToHhiibead?  What  kteA  efotrdi  are  found  mlhe  oeighbeur- 
lModrfSt.Petet«bnT^P  What  «oaM  be  the  price,  in  Roaria,  ttf  the 
dafin  we  were  then  wesnng?  What  otmAer  of  cannon  a«e  pfauted 
rewd  the  imperial  palace  F  What  wool  ii  ntade  om  pf  hi  Europe  fiir 
MH]ufiietHrki(  cloti  P  What  auftdrupedi,  bird*,  and  beaHa,  an  tit. 
ioRuMia?  In  irtiat  masner  do  uie  Ruisiana  eat  their  food  ?  Whatdf^M 
do  the  ladies  wear?  ^"hat  kind  of  horse  does  the  Eooperor  uiuaUjr 
ride?  Who  accomi»nies  him  when  he ffoes  abroad?  Are  the  Euir 
stDt  partial  to  the  Diitch  ?  How  manr  fofeigners  are  there  in  Russia  ? 
mm  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade  in  Peter^urgh?  What  are  the 
dEaemdoDs  hi  lengdi,  breadth,  and  height,  of  the  Imperial  palace  ? 
Howtnanj  windows  does  it  contain  ?  How  many  times  do  the  Ru«- 
•lAa  go  to  churcb  hi  one  day  P  How  many  festivais  do  the  Russians 
tbiCTre  ID  one  year  ?  Do  Ae  Rusi^ns  #ear  silk  dottaea  ?  At  wh«(  age 
^  ix  Bnsaian  women  b^jin  and  cease  to  bear  children  ?  Tliey 
krfdca  inquirad  the  Hames  ef  the  Emperor,  and  of  all  the  bcaaebM  t£ 
[u  iaiaily ;  the  names  of  the  gDverAois  gaheral  of  ^  tfae^preriacci^ 
te."  ..... 

Bc^daa  tlie  tttarUiiiMCBt  derived  fiwa  A'  fiJtMil  aitd  vHrt«d 
WTtraatoM  of  tb*  iodivktuala  with  wbom  the  Ruwian  oaplSrefe 
had  the  aiOBt  intMonme  knd  iaxaWmAey,  and  a  Riidute  doi- 
Knption  of  tb«  gmenl  obarveen  and  haUti  of  tfie  body  of 
the  people,  eo  far  as  tber  came  under  their  obserration', '  ibi 
Mkadon  of  the  readtfr  Ja  Kept  alfr^  OAd  his  sympalfale*  eXcked 
ia  tfceiatter  part  of  our  aiiAor'a  worit  brtwb  circtuMtancee  of  i 
DOKJ  and  inaeres&ng  natai« — the  defeetfon  of  tbe  sddsbipnan, 
Moor,  ftutm  rtie  party  of  hit  eosntrysMn,  atid  a  baaardsiH  unsuc- 
wi&l  attend  to  «csf»  «■  t^  port  of  the  latter.  This  offiiJer* 
who  is  r^r«aeBt«d  by  Captain  Golownin  as  k  gmatoaa,  \alwn^ 
ud  spirited  yoong  maDy  hod  not  fimuisss  <^  mbod  ftr  m- 
^re  oootimed  Mstndnt,  or  tbe  proqwot  of  Bevo^-endiilg  cap^ 
'imtj.  Despair,  after  brcakinff  dowa  his  q^t,  diatnrbod  his 
noieii.  Rcsolvug  to  obtain,  if  po«iUe,  comparative  eaae,  bj 
coflfonniag  tO'  the  vieWB  and  Manners  of  those  amonc  whom 
be  Imd,  rsthor  tbaa  to  persevere  in  an  ineS^ual  strtlfj^e  tore- 
1*10  Us  coantnr,  he  tuned  against-  hie  oompaniens,  whoM 
wed  he  iwvertheleas  could  not  eKohe,  and  joijied  the  nativest 
whose  TesfMot  be  coald  not  command.  Tbe  conduct-  of  this 
aifixrt«inBte  yovBg  xoao  aives  a  TCTy  dramotio  effe<n  to  tbe  • 
nindw>  aad  [Jacae  tho  waracler  of  tbe  Jiqxuiese,  who  would 
liiteH  to  none  of  his  bisane  &bricatioB«,  in  a  -  TC17  aad^le  ponit 
of  new,  wfailc  bii-&te  ii-told  Vith  all  the  regret  and  cofnpusion 
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<^  rosl  sympathy  and  friendsbip.  When  the  moiotmt  <^  tibetatka 
arrived,  his  mind,  formerly  aepreued  with  his  sufierings,  sank 
utider  the  agonies  of  remorse,  and  a  sense  of  bis  own  unwordu- 
ness,  wlucb  all  the  kindness  of  his  forgiTing  compaoioos  could  not 
remove — neither  the  sight  of  his  naUve  land,  nor  the  indulgent 
attentions  of  his  friends,  could  di^wl  his  mental  gloom ;  aiHl  thonefa 
narrowly  watched  by  those  who  were  seziaible  of  his  worth,  be 
found  means  soon  a&er  to  terminate  bis  sufferings  by  suidde.  An 
attempt  to  escape,  which  Moor  contributed  to  prevent  our  antfaor 
and  hifi  remaining  companions  from  making,  &iled  after  Atj 
bad  endured  almost  indescribable  hardships  &omcald,  bmine,  and  i 
&tigue  am<»)g  the  mountains;  but  though  they  bad  thus  exposed  | 
the  lives  of  me  governor,  their  guards,  and  all  the  authorities  ' 
who  were  entrust^  with  their  sue  cu^ody,  they  were  treated 
upon  their  recapture  with  nearly  the  same  kindness  as  before. 
When  called  into  the  presence  of  the  Bunyo  to .  account  for 
their  condoct,  with  the  dread  of  his  severest  veujKsnc^  they 
found  him  still  their  friend.  "  No  cbaog^"  si^s  ^itaiu  Oo> 
lownin,  "  was  perceptible  in  bis  countenance;  he  maintained  hit 
accosttHoed  cheerfulness,  and  expressed  not  the  slightest  displea- 
sun^  asking  in  the  most  benevolent  manner  what  had  induced  ns 
to  ti^  to  escape.  I  declared  that  they  might  put  me  to  death ; 
but  mat  it  would  be  unjust  to  injure  my  companions,  who  acted 
npon  my  authority,  'fhe  BunVo  replied,  that  if  the  Japanese 
thoQght  fit  to  put  me  to  death,  mey  would  do  so  vrithoot  any  sag-  | 
sestum  on  my  part ;  but  that  if,  on  the  ctrntrary,  they  did  not  aee  ' 
Ute  necessity  of  sudi  a  proceeding,  all  my  entreaties  wonld  be  of 
no  aviuL" 

But  we  most  hasten  to  take  leave  of  this  amiaUe  and  in- 
terestiog  people.  The  three  governors  d*  Matsmai,  in  snccea- 
uon,  represented  favourably  at  court  the  views,  (^iaraoter>  and 
intenUons  of  our  capdves;  and  their  representatkuiB  were  sealously 
seconded  by  the  activity,  prudence,  and  unwearied  exertioiia  of 
Captain  Rixord,  who  was  left  in  the  command  of  the  I>iana. 
This  officer,  after  a  cannonade  on  the  fort,  into  which  his  con^Mn 
nions  had  been  treacherously  invdgled,  returned  to  Okotsk  for 
an  additdooal  force  to  compel  their  liberation.  He  appeared  on 
the  coasts  of  Japan  in  the  following  spring,  but  without  aoj 
orders  ftom  the  Russtan  government  to  commence  hoatilitiet; 
and  havii^  heard  that  bis  companions  were  dead,  jeized  the  crew 
of  a  boat  m  which  there  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  returned  again 
to  Russia.  He  came  back  in  the  following  year  with  his  pri- 
soners, and  by  this  time  th«  government  of  Japan,  having  been 
nearly  satisfied  as  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  bad  appointed  amba»- 
sadors  to  treat  with,  him  when  he  should  appear  <m  the  ooaat. 
They  were  firm  in  demanding  aa  the  pert  of  the  Russian  autho- 
rities, adisavow^l  of  the  pirsUcal  acta  of  tbeAmericaQ  Company's 
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.Oiipst  and  a  declsration  that  the  Diana  Tinted  their  shores  with  no 
bosdle intentions.  Thiademsndwaseaailyoompliedwith.  Tfaeze^- 
lona  Captain  Rikord  aeain  returned  toOkotsk  for  tfaeMdocnntents* 
karine  the  man  of  ratik  Tachatay-Kachi,  whose  confidence  be  had 

S'nea,  b^ind  him,  to  second  the  (avourable  senthnents  of  the 
lanese  anthoritdes  in  his  absence,  and  in  a  few  weeks  agsia 
appeared  with  the  assurances  reqaircd.  Mattes  were  now  tooa 
ai^usted.  Captain  Golownin  and  his  cotnpanione  were  called 
into  the  presence  of  the  Brniyo,  and  told  that  there  had  arrived 
an  order  of  government  for  their  release.  Hiii  magistrate  not 
latiified  vith  being  the  channel  of  so  gratifying  a  communication* 
which  his  own  good  offices  had  not  s  little  contribnted  to  prt^ 
core,  added  his  own  congratulationH  to  the  imperial  favour.  Hia 
example  was  followed  hy  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  other  indivi- 
duals who  had  any  charge  of,  or  acquaintance  with,  the  Russians. 
The  three  magistrates  next  in  rank  to  the  Govemor  twit  a  written 
ooDOTatnlation,  of  which,  aa  it  is  curious,  we  make  no  apology  for 
subjoining  a  copy, 

"You  have  all  lived  for  a  long  period  in  Japan,  but  you  are  now  to 
return  to  your  native  country  by  order  of  the  Bunyo.  During  your 
long  residence  here  such  an  ihtimacy  has  arisen  between  us,  that  we 
cannot  help  rtsretting  the  necessity  of  our  separation.  The  distsnca 
between  the  isWd  ot^Matnnai  and  our  eastern  coital  is  very  consider- 
able, and  in  this  frostier  town  there  aie  many  deficiencies.  You  h«ve 
bowerer  bean  accustomed  to  heat,  cold,  and  other  variations  of  weather, 
sod  are  now  pr^taied  foe  your  hi^y  voyage  home.  Your  joy  must  ba 
uireme,  and  we  on  our  part  rejoice  at  Uie  happy  issue  of  the  a&ir. 
May  God  protect  vou  on  your  voyage— for  that  we  pray  to  Hiok 


ewnte 


this  as  a  urewell  letter." 


The  ioy  of  the  inhabitants  who  knew  their  fiite  was  in  propoi^ 
tion— all  their  effects  were  punctually  restored ;  presents  were 
made  to  them;  and,  adds  Captain  Golownin,  "we  understood 
inniithe  interpreters,  that  in  consequence  of  an  ^plication  from 
tbehigh-prieat  of  the  dty  {Chakodade,  where  they  now  were),  the 
Bmiyo  had  haued  orders  that  prayers  for  our  safe  vowe  should 
be  irfleTed  up  in  all  the  temples  for  the  ^ace  of  five  oiys." 

He  Diana,  having  soon  afterwards  sailed,  reached  tne  port  of 
Awatcfaa  on  6ie  3d  of  November ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that 
iQcfa  meritorious  ofRcers  as  our  author  and  Captain  Rikord,  were 
reonved  wrth  that  distinction  and  fovour  by  the  E^nperor  Alex- 
ander, whicb  th«r  services  and  anfierings  deserved. 

We  have  now  left  ourselves  very  iitUe  room  for  any  remarks 
of  a  general  nature;  but  as  our  author,  reserving  himself  for  hia 
fntere  work,  has  been  extremely  sparing  of  cotnmoit,  we  *ill 
«Jd  a  few  words  by  way  of  summing  up. 

In  die  first  place,  what  we  have  heerd  of  the  ferocity  attd  croel^ 
oflfaii  pei^le  seems  to  be'mtirely  unfounded,  or  at  bestdoei  not 
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api^ytotbeprGteiit^Miaation.  ThVoug hout  the  wliole  cooneof 
tae  nwratiTE^  there  u  worcdy  an  instance  of  violence,  hudbeait- 
eifeeai,  or  nulign^,  to  be  ioaoA.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  caotira 
ovetyvkcre  met  with  tb«atnioetiodulf^ce,compa8ii9D,  anduDid- 
Deas  from  the  notires;  althoush  the  Bight  oCK-uuiaiuthuc  in  thai 
power,  whose  oountrymoi  had  ravaffed  their  coaata,  aad  who  were 
■n^wctad  theuuelves  oi  similar  hoaule  inteiUion^  night  hare  betn 
expected  to  have  escited  some  feelings  of  rerenge^  and  wonU 
have  josdfiad  lome  expnasiiHu  of  triumph.  The  nififerings  wlticli 
tbey  at  first  inflided  on  their  priuxiers,  by  binding  and  (XHiGniiig 
litem,  araae  merelv  from  a  fear,  that  without  guch  precautiom 
tbey  mifl^t  elfect  tneir  eicape ;  a  relaxation  of  their  coufinetaau 
gradualfy  took  ^Ace  in  proportion  ag  the  spprdiension  ^  thU 
daiwer  wsa  dDBunidied.  Unhappily  their  fears  were  too  eaiiljf 
escUed,  aoA  too  ^^JT  ranoved.  Greater  cow&rds  are  no- 
where to  be  foood.  The  garriaoQ  of  Kunashier  were  at  fint 
•o  mudt  afraid  of  a  small  boat  with  (bur  sailors,  wboi  the 
Diana  arrived,  that  they  fired  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  tqmi  iL 
Four  hundred  of  them  well  armed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  dsnd 
not,  close  in  up0n  seven  unarmed  men.  We  have  seen  whst> 
poweriid  escort  they  thought  it  neceasai^  to  appoint  to  cooduct 
their  ptisonera  to  we  capital  of  Matsnui,  though  bound  in  such 
a  nimaer  aa  would  hare  rendo^  a  tiger  harmleas ;  and  when 
em;'  &8lhor  a»d  his  six  companioDa  were  afterwands  taken  in 
nlaking  tb«r  eeci^M  from  MaMnai,  the  soldiers  were  a&std 
to  ^proaclt  ^em.  The  oruelUea  of  this  people  "PP^"^  *" 
have  proceeded  from  mere  timidly ;  tfadr  Cfunpaasiai  sad 
good  oflUces,  from'  amiable  and.  kind  dispotiticHis.  They  are 
extremely  tolerant  to  for«gn  religions,  although  geminllf 
little  ivclinfid  to  adopt  th«n.  Chnstianity  is  the  only  *or- 
sbip  wbidi  they  prohibit  or  pasecute ;  and  this  heavc^y  sys- 
ten  owes  ita  extioctitH),  in.  Japan,  to  the  unhallowed  Tiolence  of 
its  Catholic  apostles,  or  first  converta.  No  maaterii  can  bin 
servants  till  they  receive  from  them  a  written  assurance  of  their 
not  beina  Christians :  and  the  following  law  is  fixed  up  in  the 
public  pu)o»%  aiid  even  in  the  streets :  "  Whoever  hoows  an; 
ndividual  who  has  taught  Cbristiani^^  and  can  convict  him 
thereof,  shall  reoeiTe  a  reward  of  five  btmdred  silver  pieces." 
No  fortignco-,  exo^t  a  Christian  teacher,  can  he  aid>ject£d  to 
-corporal  puij«hment.  What  are  the  present  reluious  tenets  fS 
the  Japanese,  our  author  does  not  iiubm  MS.  Tliey  are  not 
indeed  likely  to  have  undergone  jQpcb  alt««U9i|  since  we  have 
had  minute  accounts  of  theoi ;  though  from  a  siogulsr  circiua- 
atancetbey  imacined  that  a  »q>id  ^ai^  had  been  efiected  is 
the  rdicioa  of  Russia.  "  At  last  they  inquired  whether  sfuae 
dtange  nad  not  taken  place  in  the  religicm  of  Russia,  as  l^a^suQ 
«ore  a  long  tail,  and  had  thick  batr,  whitih  he  cover^  allei? 
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vifli  fiotir,  whereas  we  had  our  hair  cnt  short,  and  did  not  put 
an;^''^''  '^  ''^  heads.  On  oar  telling  them  that  vith  m  diere 
w«s  no  connexion  between  rd^on  and  the  form  of  the  hair,  they 
iliigfaal  ont  loud,  and  expressed  no  httlc  surprixe  that  thera 
(bonldbe  nd  expieaa  law  on  this  point."  In  the  idea  of  tfaesa 
sjmph;  pedple,  ajrisetir  must  hsTc  been  an  important  minister  of 
rdkion,  andthe  IVench  muEthaTeseemed  tjiemoet  pious  nation 
inEorope. 

9.  Connected  with  their  kind  and  tolerant  spirit  towards  othosi 
we  may  mention  that  they  appear  to  enjoy  a  greater  d^;ree  of 
coDtentment,  gDOd-humour,  and  chcerfDlness  in  their  own  minds 
mi  societies  tnan  they  hare  formerly  been  said  to  possess,  or 
than  we  might  have  conjectured,  trom  the  sanguinaiy  severity  <^ 
tm  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of  their  govermnent  In- 
ddstrv,  cleanliness,  and  plenty,  seem  to  reign  in  their  viUages. 
Weatth,  and  it£  concomitant  amusements  and  dissipations,  pre- 
Tjjl  in  the  towns.  There  seems  to  be  Uttle  real  suffering  or  prac- 
tical oppression.  TTiat  gloom,  which  Rsynal  and  others  paint 
IS  tianging  perpetually  on  the  minds  of  the  J^anese,  htcc  the 
fapours  around  dieir  misty  coasts,  has  been  either  dispelled,  er 
nerer  existed. 

"  The  Japanese  villages,"  says  our  author,  "  are  neatlv  built,  and 
are  divided  into  reeular  streets.  Every  house  has  a  kifcoen-garden,' 
ud  naay  are  fiimi^ted  with  otcbards.  The  cleanUneas  w^icb  prevaila 
ia  the  streeta  and  the  houses  is  truly  astDiiiAiDg.  The  tnhdbitants  ar* 
eitniHty  lively,  and  tmutcnt  and  cfaeerftilBeM  are  [Minted  on  every 


We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  some  facts  mentioned  in 
iKe  work  whidi  woold  seem  at  variance  with  this  account. 
The  Japanese  guards  were  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  onf 
iDthor  and  his  companions  from  committing  suicide,— a  circun^ 
stance  whidi,  without  otlier  evidence,  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  that  crime  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Japan; 
and  that  it  must  frequently  be  resorted  to,  as  a  refuge  trom  the 
toiiflc  and  sanguinary  severity  of  their  law.  The  firar  of  the  Jar 
innese  soldiers  Test  the  Russians  should  sciae  a  favourable  oppor- 
tonity  of  giving  them  the  slip,  and  Ae  artifices  they  eBiployed 
^nst  such  a  disaster,  were  very  ludicrous.  After  th^  had 
tied  their  huids  together  so  tightly  that  they  could  not  have 
employed  a  poniard  against  their  own  lives,  if  snch  a  weapon 
haa  been  in  dieir  possession,  they  took  away  the  sciroars  and 
needles  wHh  which  tne*  seamen  mended  their  dothes,  lest  they 
AonH  make  their  tpiielm  with  them.  Every  river  and  ferry 
which  they  passed  oQ  their  way  to  the  capital  was  a  fresh  sourc« 
of  nneasiness  and  alarm  to  the  conductors,  who  shuddered  lest 
Adr  charge*  should  mring  Into  the  water ;  and  this  new  *pecies 
^  hydropTiobia  led  them  to  die  most  extravagant  precantiMiB. 
- — -^'OO^IC 
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When  they  allowed  the  swlors  to  smoke,  thev  insiated  ml  IkAIo^ 
the  tobacco-pipe  with  their  own  handa,  lest  they  should  lull  then- 
selves  by  breaking  it  ^nd  swallowipg  the  fragments. 

3'  They  ^^re  an  improved,  ingenious,  and  activedninded 
people;  have  made  great  progress  in  the  arts;  and  have  reacbed 
considerable  attainments  in  the  sciences.  We  have  aliesdjr 
introduced  to  our  readers  the  academician,  the  geographtr, 
and  the  linguist.  It  does  not  ^pear,  however,  that  tbot 
medical  aphorisms  are  such  as  would  entitle  tiieir  most  ens- 
nent  practitioners  to  a  diploma  from  our  CoUc^  of  Phjudaiit. 
Their  maxim  is,  that  every  patient  should  eat  a  great  deal,  and 
that  the  more  he  can  be  forced  to  eat,  the  greater  is  the  hope  of 
his  recovery. 

Though  their  mode  of  computing  time  is  very  clumsv  and 
complicated,  though  their  military  art  is  very  rude,  and  thouf^tbcj 
still  do  many  other  things  in  a  way  which  might  excite  our  contend 
or  ridicule,  yet  the  general  civdization  and  acquirements  of.  the 
people  are  surprising.  They  can  all  read  and  write — and  the 
lowest  of  the  people  were  surprised  when  they  saw  that  the  Rm- 
sian  seamen  could  not  do  the  same.  Corresjxmdence  by  letter  u 
common  with  private  soldiers,  or  the  poorest  classes  of  UKJeCy. 
There  is  a  festival  of  a  month  at  the  new  year,  uid  all  write 
letters  of  congratulation  to  their  friends  at  a  distance. 

"  The  Japanese,"  says  our  author, "  are  extremely  fond  of  readii^; 
even  the  common  soldiers  when  on  duly  are  continually  eneaged  inn 
books.  This  passion  for  literature,  however,  proved  somewhat  incaa- 
venient  to  us,  as  they  always  read  aloud,  in  a  tone  of  voice  resembliiig 
singing;  much  in  the  same  style  in  which  the  twalms  are  read  at  fimei^  in 
Russia.  Before  we  became  accustomed  to  this,  we  were  unable tomjoj 
a  moment's  rest  during  the  night.  The  history  of  their  native  country, 
the  contests  which  have  aris^i  among  them,  and  the  wars  in  wbich 
they  have  been  engaged  with  neighbouring  nadoni,  form  the  subjects  of 
their  fevourite  hooka,  which  are  all  printed  in  Japan.  Thw  do  not 
use  metal  types,  but  print  with  plates  cut  out  of  pieces  of  faardfwood." 

Their  insatiable  curiosi^,  and  the  frivolous  questions  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  gratify  it,  are  rather  marks  of  their  total 
exclusion  from  the  world,  than  proofs  of  their  want  of  judgment 
in  appreciating  the  relative  importance  of  the  tilings  about  which 
they  were  anxious  to  be  informed.  To  tbem  every  thing  about 
Russia  was  new — their  captives  came  from  a  part  of  the  globe 
where  nature  might  have  laws  unknown  to  them — they  appeared  as 
strange  as  visitors  from  another  planet.  The  idea  which  the  com- 
mon pcopk  entertained  of  Europe — this  mighty  Europe,  with  its 
vast  nations  and  fbemorable  turmoils — was,  that  it  contained  two 
countries  of  note,  Otanda  (Holland),  and  Cabo  (the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope).  Tbeir  notion  of  their  own  power  and  consequence 
was  of  course  in  pn^rtion  to  their  ignorance  of  other  states. 
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A  Sootdi  HiAlimder  oDce  aiked  if  Louis  XIV.,  of  wboK  ex^oite 
be  bad  hnraao  mnch,  wm  aa  great  a  man  as.tlie  laird  of  Grant 
(Ihs  chief);  and  the  Japaneae,  in  a  Bimilar  ^irit,  aupposed  tbaC 
all  tbe  .wovld  nunt  ha.v«  heard  of  the  buroiiig  of  loiDe  of  their 
nlla§e«.  NoUung  can  correct  these  pr^udices  but  a  more  liberal 
interconne  .with  the  ret  of  """It  in  it,  md  a  reciprocal  oomauim- 
cation  of  arts  and  ideas. 

4.  This  is  likdy  at  no  distant  period  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  powo-,  tlie  activity,  and  the  ptoziiDity  of  Busus.  The  must 
imptntant  parts  of  our  author's  nairatiTe  are  those  that  relate  to 
ibe.  Bymptoma  of  relaxation  in  the  csoliWTe  policy  of  J^wn,  whicfa 
came  mulez  hie  obaerratioii.  The  pei^ile,  both  high  and  low, 
both  gorenKMTS  of  prorinces  and  Kurile  sUyes,  showed  kindneaa 
and  idpcct  to  the  RuwianH,  and  coveted  a  more  familiar  inter* 
eoune  wkh  tliem,  as  a  forbidden  fiuit  towards  which  they  showed 
as  impatient  ItMiging.  The  only  obstacle,  therefor^  to  tbe 
ertabliihroent  of  new  commercial  or  political  relations,  is  the 
jealousy  and  the  fears  of  gorcromait.  But  tbeae  fears  may  be 
ranorcd  <w  tamed  to  the  other  ude.  The.Dutcb  influence  in 
Jqwn  dwin^ed  to  nothing  when,  by  tbe  loes  of  the  island  of  For- 
moaa,  Hdland  ceased  to  be  fbnnidabie  in  those  seas.  During  a 
coarse  of  iataraaiatories  of  upwards  of  two  years'  ccnttinuance, 
the  Japaoeae  aulncnities  acquired  a  pretty  umipetait  knowled^ 
of  the  power,  greatness,  and  immediate  neighbwirhood  of  Russia. 
This  knowledge  didnot,nor  can  it,  lie  inoperative.  It  inclined  many 
of  the  first  persons  in  the  state  to  a  Russian  alliance,  and  procured 
fiw  Russian  ships  privileges  allowed  to  no  nation  for  the  last 
ccotsry  and  a  hal£  "  The  mwabers  of  the  goremment  having 
(says  oar  author),  in  answ^  to  bis  (tbe  ex*biinyo's)  ra>reaaita- 
tions,  nr^^ed  tfaat  they  could  not,  without  violaliag  their  laws,  per- 
aut  Russian  vessels  to  enter  any  other  port  than  that  of  Nanga- 
■aky,  he  made  the  ft^owine  remariuble  reply :  '  Since  the  sun, 
the  moQii,  and  the  stars,  which  are  the  creation  of  the  Almij^^, 
are  varid>lc  in  their  course ;  the  Japanese  laws,  the  work  of  weak 
■ottak,  cannot  be  eternal,  and  unchangeable.'  By  these  argu- 
ments be  prevailed  upon  tbe  government  to  <uxlet  the  Bunyo  of 
MatsBSM,  to  correspond  with  our  ships  without  requiring  them 
to  sail  to  Nai^asaky."  The  Russians,  who  are  every  where 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  power,  their  commerce  and  tluar 
f^ory ;  whose  antues  have  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  S^ne ; 
iriiose  ambassador  is  now  in  Perua,  attempting  a  passage  to 
India  and  the  Peruan  OuJph ;  who  are  now  treating  for  new 
privities  with  tbeir  nei^bours  tbe  Chinese;  who  are  making- 
voyages  of  disooveiy ;  and  lotting  out  near  the  Pole,  and  in  the 
Ikuditerranean,  for  new  opening*  to  their  trade,  will  not  forget 
th»r  proximity  to  tbe  gold  mines  of  Japao. 

The  last  observation  which'  we  shall  make  refers  to  the  govera- 
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ment  of  the  empire.   .We  have  bend  nodi  cflludflncilim 
afentuaoooa 


Jqian ;  and  thoi^h  the  fwentit  woik  eoBtuna  no  fi 
of  it,  yet  much  may  be  gleaned  &om  inddeDtal  a , 
ouual  circunutaDcea,  to  coofinn  our  previont  infannalioii.  11m 
Emperor  ralee  with  the  moat  abaolnte  amtyg  and  (be  tenor  whkh 
Ik  iiwirei,  aa  iit  die  aaae  f>f  other  tnantt,  ia  rcdaotadfaMfc  i^hb 
himBelf.  He  is  alwayi  sHrroundea  witbgoarda;  hia  palace  a^ 
pears  like  a  fortreat,  and  be  andaaraiifB  to  borrow  additioMl 
•ecurity  from  a  ayatem  rfeafMOgifga.  Wbcit  gpaaliiag  of  aome  at 
the  paiaoaa  of  &irope,  tbe  Ji^nnaaaaaked  iftbcwipn«itrawiy 
fertified  apd  defend^  with  canBon;  and  upoo  bog  told  Uiat 
tbey  were  not  fortified  a|  all,  they  equeaaed  dM  utnaat  anpria* 
**  alBuebaaingalar  inatanceoflnq>i«dnee.''  Tfaa  gowison  of 
^e  ^ovinoes  are  ebanged  ovary  year;  kat the  long  poaaffaMHa «f 
power  sbould  geDa«tc  ambitim,  or  ^ow  oj^iortiuiitiaa  ofaty- 
nisiog  reaiatance.  Tbn  are  aent  fima  the  aapitd  fleawi^.bahiwii 
Aem  tbeir  wives  and  lamiliea  aa  boitagea),  %o  tnnr  mpeetM 
£strielB,  with  th«  impreaaMn  of  impoial  powar  frash  ip  thaw 
rect^lectioD,  aad  recalled  thither  at  the  eqnntia»«f  tbnr  cbatgc^ 
that  tbey  hmt  be  witbln  the  graap  of  its  veaigaaoea.  Itrfana*- 
lioDa  against  ibem  during  tbe  oiercise  of  tbdr  foootloita  tm  ooa- 
rtantly  «Doouiaged  i  every  step  tbey  take  ia  natahod,  aad  tbo 
abdicadtm  of  tbeir  office  Is  fireqiKDtly  tbe  oemmeDoenaa*  of  tbeir 
disgrace.  One  of  the'  bonyos  (or  gommors)  of  Matsmai  waa 
disf^raced,  after  his  recall,  for  bis  att^tioos  to  tbeRoasiaiKaptivca, 
on  tbe  information  of  a  »py :  and  bis  successor,  daring  (ba  period 
ef  bis  adraiBiatration,  waa  obliged,  for  bia  own  aafiity,  to  nquke 
tbe  attendance  of  two  penoBs,  the  academician  and  DMcb  aalar* 
prater,  in  tbe  evanunatiou  of  tbe  Rusaiam,  that  he  nigh*  fain* 
Aeqi  aa  wttBesses  against  any  cbuge  frgn  a  similar  quavter. 

IW  puniahment  4^  tbeae  offlcera  for  tbe  moat  trimng  miacott- 
duct  is  of  tbe  moat  disproportionate  sererity.  We  b«ir  one  of 
them  saying  at  Kunasbier,  where  the  Rusuana  were  treachavoialy 
mveigl^  into  tbe  fort,  that  if  be  aUowed  them  to  escape  bia 
**  iMwels  would  be  ript  up  >"  and  when  tb^  actually  esc^ted  at 
Blotsmai,  anoth^  of  them  anticipated  the  operation.  ]t  waa  a 
dread  <^  this  that  forced  all  tbe  officers  eatmsted  widi  the  cwtod; 
ot  our  author  and  his  companiMis  M  exercise  that  extreme  aevo- 
li^  in  bindiiw  and  guarding  diem,  wbieb  appeved  ve«4tiDg  to 
their  own  feelingB,  and  wbicb  ibey  mtiingly  relaxed  wfaaioier 
tbey  foimd  the  exercise  of  Idndnass  towards  their  pnaonera  oon- 
sistent  with  a  regard  to  their  own  safety.  "So-  ^k4o^  is  r»* 
cmved  for  a  &ilnre,  bowerer  inevilaUe.  IW  baiiyo  wEw  cohi- 
manded  on  tbe  coast  where  tbe  Russian  fKeboeters  node  thc^ 
imcoit,  sufiered  the  highest  punJsbment  for  allowil^  an  hggtf- 
sion  which  he  could  no  mere  ward  off  than  a  th«iida%o)l> 
While  these  officws  ar«  thus  subjeoted  to  the  most  fiightfiil 
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ic^MMlBtbUily,  iJwy  are  not  fdlowsd  the  least  diacretjon.  Tlwv 
ctMot  t^e  one  step,  or  authorize  one  act,  wiUiout  the  pommuKU  ' 
of  the  ftjoreminent.  I^iey  are  the  mere.aniH  and  limbe  of  a 
trranny  whose  heUt  is  in  the  palace;  themerepainofftniadiiDe 
*ho8e  motive  novnr  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereiftn.  Even  A 
letter  ef  three  Hoes  which  Captain  Golownin  widiea  to  send  to 
his  friends  on  board  the  INanii,  informing  them  of  his  being  alire^ 
oeoM  not  be  transmitted  withont  bong  sent  &st  to  Jedao,  the 
cipfbd,  Ulbe-diBtanceof  several  himdredmOea;  after  it  retamed 
it  could  no  Hlore  ht  idtwed  in  a  single  letter  than  if  it  had  been 
a  fiiodameatal  law  of  Japan,  The  Kuriles  are  kept  in  the  moet 
fr^fatM  state  of  sol^ectioa.  We  have  seen  that  th^  cannot  look 
vpaa  a  Jmwaeee  intbout  terror.  This  measore  ofxymmj  over 
tbeir isfertors  is  graduated  on  thesc^ofthetr  own  slavery;  fyt 
dsm  in  power  are  die  most  despotic  muters.    Thit  monatrom 

rn  of  of^resHon  is  every  where  supported  by  an  armed  force 
have  seen  how  soon  a  very  considerate  hodj  of  troops  wag 
odlected  into  the  castle  of  Knnasbier.  In  every  rUUige  throi^ 
whidi  ibe  captives  passed  on  thar  way  to  Chasodade^  and  Jrotn 
that  to  Malsmai,  they  found  a  little  garrison,  and  a  r^uUr  at~ 
gSRsed  mihtaay  auUioritj-. 

Japan,  Uierefere,  though  in  many  respects  more  improred  Aas 
the  ether  mtienB  of  Asia,  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  pfs* 
valenee  of  that  tyranny  which  every  where  dtsgnccs  and  de- 
grades that  great  portion  of  the  gleb& 

We  may  just  mention,  in  conduding,  that  there  is,  in  thtt 
Ttdomes  bmre  us,  stmie  very  interesting  inforraatioD  on  the  stats' 
«f  sodety,  and  of  trade,  in  the  Kurile  isles  (wbid>  We  b^erc  t* 
be  entirMy  new),  and  scHne  speculations  on  the  probaibili^  of  B^ 
great  commerce  being  estabrished  in  the  seas  between  Kamt-' 
scfatka  and  Japan.— To  neither  of  these  subjects  hove  we  any 
mora  even  to  advert. 


AiT^XL  The  Secnt  tmi  Trm  History  of  Me  Omrch^Saiiimit 
J&ms  tiie  Bestvratvm.  ta  the  Yaar  1678.  By  tbe  Rev:  ^wea 
Kirktnsi.  T*  which  is  odded^  en  Ataamt  of  the  Murder  ef 
Jr^^dtep  Sharp.  By  Janes  Euw^  aa  Actor  tLeMitt.  Edited 
from  the  BISS.  by  Cbarics  Kirkpa^idt  Sharps  Esq.  Ma. 
nx.484.     Longman  and  Co.     London,  1817. 

1  Hia  book  belongs  to  a  dass  of  woiks  aa  irfuch  a  high  ndue  k 
so'  enefet  to  be  placed.  Narrati^s  of  important  transactions 
*ntteD  oj  coBteraperanea,  who  were  either  actors  in,  or  at  least 
deeply  interested  speetatbrs  of,  the  transaetions  which  they  relate, 
ate  Bot  only  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  fotnre  historian,  mi  nrost 
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always  attract  the  curlouty,  snd  snj^ljr  a  tbone  to  the  medi- 
tadotw,  of  every  mind  that  holds  historical  knowledge  in  aoy 
eite«n<  They  ought  never  to  be  superseded,  much  as  they  mi^ 
be  improved,  by  the  more  concise  and  elegant  page  of  the  writer, 
who,  when  the  If^se  of  years  has  lulled  into  repose  the  oootendiHg 
Itr^udices,  passioDa,  and  intec^sts,  that  perv^t  the  relations  a 
contemporaries  we^s  conflicting  accounts,  estimatet  the 
Bunutest  particles  of  evidence^  rejects  superfluous  cimunstaDcet, 
till  out  of  a.  crude  mass  of  raateials  he  forme  a  narratiTS,  which 
exhibits  in  a  brief  compass  the  events  of  a  kuag  e^ies  of  yean. 
The  narrative  of  the  classical  bisCorian  should  withoat  doobt  be 
the  ground-work  of  our  historical  studies.  It  flimidieB  us  with 
a  complete  outline  of  the  evants  which  we  propose  to  narey;  it 
points  out  their  connexion  with  other  traosactioDS,  separated 
imm  them  by  distance  cither  of  time  or  idace;  it  presents  to  us 
the  di^rrat  views  which  may  be  taken  of  Uie  same  aflair ;  it  lag- 
geflts  the  topics  to  which  our  injuries  should  be  chiefly  directed. 
But  it  ought  not  to  satisfy  us.  We  should  r^«rd  it  only  as  an 
introduction  to  an  intimate  acquaiutaDce  with  uie  originu  oiate- 
rials  from  which  it  was  itself  drawn :  for  it  is  only  oy  the  study 
of  these  materials  that  we  can  ftmn  accurate  noUons  of  past  ag^ 
or  of  the  ntMi  who  have  been  con^icuous  <m  the  sta^  of  public 
lUe.  The  delineations  of  the  general  historian  areTor  the  most 
part  too  indefinite  to  seize  the  ima^auon.  In  his  page  the 
events  press  so  rapidly  on  each  other,  that,  before  one  scene  has 
become  &miliar  to  the  reader,  the  Impression  is  e^ced  by  that 
which  immediat^y  succeeds.  The  characters  are  often  sk^ched 
IB  the  most  vivid  colours :  but  are  ttiey  not  the  paintings  of  tancy, 
ambitious  to  surprise,  rather  than  faithful  portraits  of  individuals 
who  once  existed?  And  when  we  compare  tiiem  with  the  detail 
which  is  fi^ven  of  the  actions  of  the  personages  whose  likenen 
they  are  supposed  to  exhibit,  are  we  not  in  many  cases  perplexed 
by  discovermg,  that  what  is  recorded  is  by  no  means  sumcient 
to  justify  what  is  described?  But  in  the  memcnrs  of  oontempo- 
rary  observers  we  see  events  unfolded  with  a  minuteness  which, 
though  it  degenerates  occasionally  into  a  snperflaous  *c<'iininly^"™ 
of  unimportant  particulars,  aids  the  memoir,  at  the  same  tine 
that  it  fills  the  Imaginaticoi  with  well-defined  pictures,  and  by  the 
enumeration  of  ciromnstances  awakens  and  guides  the  inveatwar 
tions  of  reason.  If  no  very  profound  reflections  occur,  or  if  c£^ 
ractcrs  are  rudely  and  inartifidally  drawn,  still  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  finiiished  with  the  means  of  deducing  instruc- 
tion, and  iudgii^  of  the  personages  for  ourselves. 

With  these  <^mions  we  cannot  but  consider  Mr.  Kirktoo's. 
History  as  a  valuaUe  publication;  more  en>eciaUy  since  the 
period  of  which  it  treats  is  (me  of  the  most  interestit^  in  our 
annals.      Taking  up  the  transactions  of  the  Scottiah  ctuirch 
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at  the  RestoradoD,  it  trace§  tbem  through  a  long  series  of  vain 
attempt!  to  force  episcopacy  upoD  a  people  whose  rel^iou^ 
aes]  HMthed  it  aa  an  idolatrous  anti-scriptural  institution,  end 
vlune  spirit  of  freedom  abhorred  it  as  emanating  trom  the  ar- 
bitraiy  racercise  of  a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  the  so- 
vereign. The  snccessiTe  scenes  which  are  here  exhilnted  are 
calculated  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  heart  no  less  than  the 
tolicitude  of  curiosity,  and  to  excite  a  melancholy  suTprise  that 


the  Kovemment  of  this  island  should  have  been  actuated,  scarcely 
ball  a  centuiT  ago,  hy  the  most  blind  and  savage  ferocity.  Yet 
Mr.  Kirktcm  has  recorded  only  the  milder  portion  of  the  period 


of  oppresuon.  His  narrative  descends  no  lower  than  to  the 
year  1678-:  but  it  was  irom  1G79  to  the  epoch  of  the  Kevolution 
that  the  flames  of  persecution  raged  with  the  greatest  violence^ 

Mr.  KJrkton,  &om  his  ailuotion,  had  opportunities  of  procuring 
eiact  information  ctHiceming  the  events  of  which  he  is  the  histo- 
rian. Being  a  zealous  presbyterian,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
among  his  party,  and  a}^)earB  in  1649  amoiw  the  subscribers  of 
the  soleiim  league  and  covmant.  He  held  the  living  of  Mertoun 
in  the  Merse ;  &om  which  he  was  expelled  in  1662  by  the  act  of 
ooancii,  made  at  Gla^n>w,  for  ejecting  such  clergymen  as  would 
not  conform  to  the  changes  lately  made  by  the  royal  power  in 
the  constitudon  of  the  national  church.  From  this  time,  like  bis 
peraecoted  brethren,  he  must  have  led  a  Lwanderit^  life,  for  the 
moat  part  destitute  of  8  hom^  always  in  danger  of  imprisonment 
and  exile,  and  often  bunted  by  Uie  military  luce  a  beast  of  prey. 
In  1672  his  name  appears  in  tne  list  of  indulged  ministers ;  but  of 
this  indulgence  he  did  not  avail  himself.  Two  years  oilerwanU 
he  was  denounced  a  rebel  for  holding  a  conventicle  in  the  kirk 
and  kirk-yard  of  Cramond.  In  1676  he  fell  into  the  hiuids  of 
one  of  the  spies  of  the  ruling  powers,  from  whom  he  was  rescued 
by  the  intrepidity  of  Biullie  of  Jerviswood.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  intercommuned.  He  was  thus  forced  to  retire  into  H<d- 
land :  for  according  to  the  laws  that  then  prevailed  in  Scodand, 
ail  who  held  any  intercourse  with  an  uitercommuned  person 
incurred  the  penalties  of  treason.  He  seems  to  have  revisited 
Scotland  in  1679,  but  soon  returned  to  Rotterdam;  where  he 
remained,  till  the  tolersdon,  proclaimed  bv  James  in  1687,  recall- 
ed him  to  his  native  coonOy.  The  revolution  immediately  fij- 
kmed;  the  presbyterian  system  became  agmn  the  established 
rdigioo  of  Scotland ;  and  Kirkton,  who  was  now  appointed  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  omtinued  till  bis  deRtn  in  1699a 
distingaished  leader  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  ^^)ears  to  have 
been  m  habits  of  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  important 
public  characters  of  his  time.  One  passage  in  his  narrative 
(hows  that  he  was  well  known  to  the  celenrated  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale.     He  married  the  sister  of  a  man  whose  name  his- 
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tort  will  ever  link  to  that  of  the  Stuarts— tlie  nnfintmute  BaDRe 
(^  Jerriswood,  who,  after  a  trial  in  which  every  fcrrm  of  justice 
was  contemned)  suBered  death  for  a  conspihu^  connectf^  With 
that  ip  which  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney  were  concerned. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  at  what  time  he 
composed  his  history :  but  from  the  language  of  one  port  of  it  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude  that  it  was  written  ailer  the  accession  of 
William  III.  "  Chancellor  Hyde  h«(l  proTided  a  barren  woman 
to  be  quseOj  that  the  crown  might  devolve  upon  his  issue,  I9  fail 
daughter  the  Docfaen  of  York.  How  this  will  hold,  God  Imoin. 
But  I  am  mre  be  who  now  wean  die  crown  is  none  of  Hyde's 
posterity."*     (P.  142.) 

The  first  book  (Mr.  Kirkton  has  distributed  his  history  into 
eight  bo<J[s}  contains  a  brief  outhne  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
cfasreh  of  Scotland  nrcvious  to  the  Restoration,  executed  with 
great  distinctness  and  candour,  in  a  style  which,  notwithBtandnM; 
Its  occasional  quaintnesa,  is,  for  the  moat  part,  very  pleasing.  We 
eantiot  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  this  [nrt  of  the  wdi%;  fiir 
a  rapid  historical  sketch,  if  subjected  to  a  second  process  of 
abriogmoit,  becomes  a  meagre  skeleton,  at  oooe  usdcss  and 
repulsive.  But  we  most  present  our  readers  with  the  picture 
which  be  has  drawn  of  the  ritustion  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  at 
die  epoch  when  his  narrative  commences. 

"  ARex  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  and  iu  the  interv^  betwixt  the 
two  kings,  reli^on  advanced  the  greatest  step  it  hade  made  for  many 
years;  now  the  ninistivwBS  notablie  purified,  tiie  mKistracy  altered 
and  the  pec^le  strangMv  refined.  It  is  trne,  at  Mb  tune,  hardly  the 
fifth  part  of  Ibe  lords  of  Scotland  were  adnuMad  to  sit  in  parliament; 
but  those  who  did  ntt  were  esteemed  trudy  godly  men;  so  were  aH 
tfte  rest  <tf  the  oomnnsdoDers  in  parlianient,  dacted  of  the  most  piooi 
of  eveiy  corporation.  Abo  godly  men  wece  cnpfoyed  in  aD  onces, 
both  civil  ana  military ;  and  idwut  diis  time  the  general  aaa^nbly,  by 
tending  abroad  visitorsinto  the  countrey,  made  almost  aoe  entire  coanse 
i^ton  Uie  ministry  in  several  places  of  the  nation,  purgeing  out  ue 
Scandalous  and  insui&cient,  and  planting  in  their  place  a  sort  of  godly 
young  men,  whose  ministtr  the  Lord  sealed  with  ane  eminent  blessing 
of  success,  as  they  themselves  sealed  it  with  a  seal  of  heavy  suflerings; 
hut  BO  they  made  full  proof  of  their  nunistry.  Scotland  hath  been, 
even  by  emulous  foreigners,  cdled  PhSadel^ia,  and  now  she  seemed 
to  be  in  her  flower.  Every  minister  was  to  be  tried  five  times  a  year, 
botb  for  his  personal  and  nriidsterial  bdiaiviour;  every  cengregatioB 
was  to  ba  visited  by  the  presbytoie,  that  they  mi|^  see  how  the  vine 
fiowrished,  andbow  the  pomegranate  budded.  And  there  was  do  case 
nor  DuestioB,  in  the  meanest  family  in  Scotland,  but  it  ini^t  beoone 
the  Mjject  of  the  deliberation  of  the  general  assembly  ;  for  the  congre- 
gational session's  book  was  tried  by  the  presbyterie,  the  presbyterie's 

p>MB|«  «K  might  em  iafer  that  the  bbUr;  ww  wriMni  sfKr  tW 
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batik  by  tke  tyaoi,  and  the  ayuod'a  book'bj'  the  general  aMembty. 
lakewaye^  a*  the  banda  of  the  Scottiah  church  were  stroiig,  ao  her. 
beauty  was  bright;  po  error  was  so  much  aa  named:  the  people  wer^ 
not  only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  innocevtly  ignorant  of  unbound  doc- 
trine ;  no  scandalous  person  could  live,  no  scandal  could  be  concealed, 
in  all  Scotland,  so  stnct  a  correspoDdence  there  was  betwixt  ministen 
and  ccngregations.  Hie  general  assembly  seemed  to  be  the  priest 
#illi  Urim  and  Thummira,  and  there  were  not  an'e  100  penonaln  all 
Scodand  to  bppow  their  coocfcalons :  i^l  submitted,  all  leiffQed,  all 
prayed,  most  rart  were  really  godly,  or  at  least  counterfeited  them^ 
■etvei  Jews.  Than  was  ScoUandahe^  of  wheat  set  about  with  liliea 
nnifonn,  or  a  palace  of  silver  beautifully  pr^KKtioned ;  and  this  leena 
to  me  to  have  oeea  Scotland's  high  noon.  "Hie  only  complaint  of  pro- 
phaoe  people  was,  that  the  government  was  so  strict  they  hade  not  li> 
berty  oiDUjgh  to  sin."     (P.  48 — 50.) 

To  this  general  description  some  interesting  particulan  are 
added  in  the  foUowii^  pasaa^: 

"  There  be  in  i^'  Scotland  some  900  parochea,  divided  into  68 
^«sbytrie«,  which  are  again  cantoo'd  into  fourteen  synods,  out  <^  all 
whidi,  bv  a  solejoon  l^ation  of  commisuonera  from  everr  presbytriei 
they  usea  yearly  to  constitute  a  national  assembly.  At  tat  kings  re- 
turn every  parodie  h»de  a  minister,  every  village  hade  a  school)  every 
&imly  almoet  hade  a  Bible,  yea,  in  most  of  (be  countrey  all  the  children 
of  iue  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and  were  provided  of  Bibles,  either 
by  tae  parents  or  their  ministers.  Every  minister  was  a  veiy  full  pro- 
fouoT  of  the  reformed  religion,  according  to  the  large  confession  of 
fiutb  framed  at  Westminster  by  the  divines  of  both  nations.  Every 
minister  was  obliedged  to  preach  thrice  a  week,  to  lecture  and  cats- 
chise  once,  besides  other  private  daties,  wherein  they  abounded  ac» 
cording  to  their  proportion  of  faithfulness  and  nbilitiGB.  None  of  them 
might  be  scandalous  in  tbeit  conversation,  »  ni^Ugent  in  their  office, 
■o  long  as  a  presbytrie  stood ;  and  among  them  were  many  holy  in 
conversation,  and  eminent  in  gifts ;  the  dispensation  of  the  ministry 
being  &llen  from  (he  noise  of  waters  and  sound  of  trumpets  to  the 
melody  of  harpers,  which  is  alace !  the  last  messe  in  the  banquet ;  nor 
did  a  minister  satisfy  himself,  except  his  ministry  hade  the  seal  of  ■ 
divine  approbation  as  might  witness  him  to  be  really  sent  fVom  God. 
Lideed,  tn  many  places,  the  spirit  seemed  to  be  powred  out  with  the 
word,  both  by  the  multitude  of  sincere  converts,  and  also  by  the 
common  work  of  reformation,  upon  many  wbo  never'came  the  fength 
of  a  communion :  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixtv  aged  people,  men 
and  women,  who  went  to  school,  that  even  then  tney  mi^t  be  dile  to 
tead  tlK  Scriptures  with  their  own  eyes.  I  have  lived  many  years  in  a 
paroch  where  I  never  heard  ane  oath,  and  you  might  have  ridde  many 
miles  be&re  yon  bade  heard  any :  ajso,  you  could  not,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  countrey,  have  lodged  in  a  &mily  where  the  Lord  was  not  wor- 
shipped by  r(»4ing>  singing,  and  publick  prayer.  Nobody  complained 
more  of  our  churoi  government  than  our  tavemers,  whose  ordinary 
lamentation  was,  their  trade  was  broke,  people  were  become  so 
«Aer."    (P.  64,  65.) 
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To  complete  the  picture  of  the  ecclesiutiesl  stste  of  Scotland, 
ve  most  ^d  one  other  circamEtance,  which  strongly  maflu  Hie 
entbuiUstic  spirit  of  the  use  and  people.  "  If  a  mac,"  Bays' 
Kirkton,  "  had  seen  one  of  their  solemn  commimions,  where 
many  con{n-^;atioiis  met  in  great  multitudes,  some  dozen  of  mi- 
nisters us^  to  preach,  and  the  people  continued,  as  it  were,  in  a 
sort  of  trance  (so  serious  were  tn^  m  niiritUfJ  exercises)  for  three 
days  at  least,  he  would  have  thought  it  a  tc^emnity  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

Over  a  conntiy  like  this,  Charles  surely  might  have  reigned  in 
peace,  had  he  not,  ftom  the  first  moment  of  his  restoration, 
Deen  under  the  influence  of  councils  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
Scotland.  England  had  immediately  the  benefit  of  a  general 
indemnity:  no  such  act  of  grace  was  extended  to  Scotland,  whose 
ofiences  against  royalty  were  as  nothing,  when  compared  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Though  the  Scots  bad 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  religion,  no  party  among  thetn, 
perhaps  not  a  single  individual,  endeavoured  or  wished  to  extir-' 
pate  the  royalpower,  or  cherished  the  republican  principles  that 

Erevdled  in  England.  No  sooner  was  tne  murder  of  the  King 
nown  to  them,  than  they  made  an  oBer  of  their  crown  to  bis 
son ;  though  they  must  have  been  aware  that  in  so  doing  th^ 
would  inevitably  bring  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of 
the  commonwealth's  arms.  When  their  offer  was  accepted  by 
Charles  II.  they  risked  every  thing  in  his  defence ;  for  him  two 
numerous  armies  were  raised  and  Tost;  and,  after  his  departure 
for  the  Continent,  th^  did  not  join  Cromwell  as  dependent 
allies,  but  yielded  as  a  conquered  province.  His  restoration  ex- 
cited the  most  extravitgant  joy.  *'  I  believe,"  says  Kirkton, 
"  there  was  never  accident  in  the  world  altered  the  disposition  dS 
a  people  more  than  that  did  the  Scottish  nation.  Sober  men  ob- 
served, it  did  not  only  inebriate,  but  really  intoxicate,  and  made 
people  not  only  drunk,  but  trantic ;  men  Jid  not  think  they  could 
nandsomely  express  their  joy,  except  they  turned  brutes  or  de- 
bauchees, rebels,  and  pugeants;  yea,  many  a  sober  man  wa* 
tempted  to  exceed,  lest  he  should  be  condemned  as  unnatural, 
disloyal,  and  insensible."  In  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind, 
what  vindication  can  be  offered  for  the  first  deliberate  step  <^ 
Charles's  govemment — his  withholding  firom  Scotland  the  in* 
demni^  which  he  granted  to  England?  He  must  have  acted 
from  a  fixed  puipose  of  vengeance  and  oppression.  Could  there 
be  any  doubts  with  respect  to  bis  motives,  they  would  be  removed 
by  his  proclamation  of  October  12,  1660,  in  which  he  refen 
to  the  ensuing  parliament  the  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  his 
subjects  during  the  late  commotions;  and,  as  if  a&aid  lest  the 
voice  of  suffering  should  disturb  him  in  hia  career  of  s^isual  in- 
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dnkiaice,  *  *'  disdiaif^  any  person  in  Scotland  to  trosble  him 
witE  any  address  or  petition  whatsoever."  His  commissioner 
to  this  parliament,  which  met  January  Ist,  1661,  was  th« 
Earl  of  Middleton,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  from  a  pike- 
man  in  Hepburn's  regiment,  had  raised  himself  to  important 
commands ;  and,  after  having  served  alternately  the  parliament 
and  the  King,  was  now  chosen  to  represent  his  sovereign,  on  ac- 
count of  the  boisterous  violence  of  nis  character,  which  pointed 
him  out  as  a  Jit  instrument  of  tyranny.  He  did  not  disa^moint 
the  e3a>ectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.  The  Mar- 
quis ot  Argyle,  the  head  of  the  presbyterian  party,  the  steady 
foxtmoter  of  the  interests  of  Charles  at  the  time  of  his  bther'a 
murder;  the  man  who,  with  his  own  hands,  had  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  was  now  condemned  and  executed  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  government  of  CromwclL  His  head  was  fixed  to 
the  toTbooth;  and  when  hia  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Caith^ 
ness,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the  commissioner,  im- 
ploring permission  to  bury  it,  *  Middletoii's  only  answer  was  a 
threat  to  kick  her  out  of^  his  presence.  As  this  trial  was  the 
foundation  of  Charles's  subsccjuent  proceedings,  it  mav  be  worth 
while  to  see  what  were  the  opinions  entertained  of  it  hy  contem- 
poraries. 

"  Because  he  was  so  fully  cleared  of  all  his  odious  aspersions, 
sod  because  there  was  so  little  to  say  against  him  in  the  matter  of  his 
pobUck  guilt,  many  of  the  members  of  parliament  began  both  to 
scruple  and  coote  in  their  ptmuite;  and  this  was  lilcewayes  a  piece 
of  his  advantage,  they  had  endeavoured  to  find  him  some  way  ac- 
cessory to  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  biit  herein  he  was  most, 
evidently  vindicated,  which  encreaied  the  trouble  of  those  who  were 
to  be  his  judses,  so  that  the  king's  great  instruments  bM^e  to  doubt 
the  danger  of  a  casting  vote.  Hereupon  it  was  thought  fitt  to  ac- 
quaint the  king,  bo  Glencium  and  Rothes  post  to  coort,  to  give  the 
king  a  true  account  of  the  state  of  a&ires :  -  but  before  they  went  Aey 
wheedled  the  whole  parliament  into  a  subscription  of  a  letter,  wherein 
the  whole  past  proceedings  were  owned ;  which  was  one  of  the  greatest 
tcniations  oonest  men  in  the  parliament,  dureing  the  whole  sesnon, 
ever  underwent.  But  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  to  the  day  of  his 
condenmaticHi,  the  parliament  hade  no  rest  from  reiterated  messages 
to  dispatch  that  processe.  Most  pcut  thought  not  because  of  the 
crime,  but  because  of  the  man,  who  was  as  much  hated.for  his  activity 
in  the  late  reformBtion,  and  feared  because  of  his  power,  abilities,  and 
principles,  as  he  was  otherwayes  innocent.  So  to  his  sentence  he 
came  from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  May  25,  which  was,  that  he 
should  be  beheaded  at  the  cross.  May  S7,  being  the  next  Munday: 
so  he  was  remanded  to  the  tolbooth,  with  Baillie  Wauchop  to  attend 
him.  Great  was  the  lamentation  made  for  him,  many  and  various 
were  the  discounes  and  reasonings  upon  and  against  his  severe  sen- 
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tents.'  Hiiuelf  «u  both  a  judicioul  Imrjrer  wd  ape  etoquM  ontort 
ami  I  haw  gnim  a  lawe  book,  ^M^tii'"'ig  nothiiiK  but  hia  •wn  aUadiMi 
ID  hia  own  caao  Am  that  helped  to  make  it  a  Uuae  hone  that  dnEe 
wai  coDdemned,  when  all  wuhdrev  but  only  these  who  hade  enrauwl 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  dmes :  besides,  he  hade  maaj  relationt 
and  allje«  in  the  parliament,  who,  if  they  might  neither  dissent  nor  be 
■ilent,  thought  next  best  to  withdraw.  Others  in  the  counttej  argued 
be  suffered  unjustly,  forasmuch  as  he  did  nothing  but  what  was  botk 
neceasary  for  aelf-preserYation  (hia  single  and  solitarpr  resistance  coold 
n««er  have  restored  our  king),  and  also  just  in  obeyu^  (fcc  magiiMte 
Providence  hade  established.  Lawyers  say,  coMjoeat  ftrilswcd  wiA 
consent  make  a  good  tltlB  to  every  cooqiwror ;  olhsnrayes  vaur/  t 
king  may  ^uito  his  crows;  and  the  Eoj^idiwerecoBGuerara,  tBwm 
obedience  all  Scotland  hade  consented  at  Dalkeith,  April  %  im,^ 
iheir  coaBBuscionera,  in  a  most  solemn  manner.'  Moreover,  m*  am  m 
En^and  or  littlaod  suffered  for  acknowledgiog  Cromwell,  tho«^sik 
was  reckoned  a  conqueror  in  Scotland,  he  was  only  comifaed  a  rebeU 
in  Etigland;  so  their  crime  was  less  excuseable.  Besides  all  this  the 
people  asked.  Was  his  crime  great;  was  the  king  so  poor  of  justice  u 
to  punish  one  only  man  for  a  guilty  nation?  Wasnis  crime  smslli 
was  the  king  so  scant  of  mercy,  he  might  not  forgive  one  baring  for- 
given  so  many  ?  He  was  condemned  to  die  by  these  who  were  ctnt- 
pUces  in  the  crime,  and  in  the  trmsgreasion  before  himself  (as  he  had 
toid  Sir  John  Fletcher  himself)  but  all  would  not  serve ;  the  lesdeq 
of  the  pariiament  behoored  to  ploaan  theirkiag:  and  the  long  (Irn^ 
<rcll  t«  Osaka  him  the  grave  stone  of  lewsdng  jmncat,  though  ittaicM 
otherwayes  about.  All  the  time  (^  hia  tMious  tryals  his  beharicH 
was  most  compoaed,  tho'  freouently  provocked  and  abuaed  by  iht 
advocate  and  others.  And  when  he  received  his  sootcnae  to  low 
his  head,  for&dt  his  estate,  «id  have  his  head  placed  an  the  Us  of 
the  toUM>ath  (which  they  say  wa»  Calendar's  motion),  he -said  no 
mora,  but  that  ha.had  the  honour  to  sett  the  crown  up(m  the  kiag'i 
bead  (aa  he  waa  indeed  the  o|dy  man  who  mi^  him  king  of  Scettsad^ 
and  M«r  (he  said)  he  hasteos  ine  to  a  better  crown  than  his  ovn. 
When  he  wm  in  prtson,  and  iriMsi  his  firiraids  saw  lus  caaa  was  despe- 
rate, there  was  a  way  contrived  bTforoe  and  art  to  have  him  sett  m 
and  a  ocmsiderable  number  of  gallant  men  wen  engaged  in  it ;  yea,  it 
was  once  brought  that  length  that  be  was  wtoe  in  a  comoleat  tUiguia^ 
and  to  vas  to  be  brought  out  of  the  castle,  when  suddeoly  he  thugtd 
hia  mind ;  he  would  not  flee  from  the  cause  he  publicly  so  owned,  sad 
BO  threw  aside  tus  disguise,  reserving  to  auSer  the  uttenooet. 

'*  Before  be  enterM  the  tolbootb  aHex  his  sentence,  his  lady  wai 
therebeAwe  him  to  receive  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  (they  had* 
naw  giv<n  him  tUl  Mnnday  to  Uve  with  htf ),  and  therefore,  sns  hs, 
let  us  make  for  it;  whereupon  she  &1!  a-weeping  and  he  hiasMU  also; 
the  baillie,  though  no  great  6iend,  could  not  refiraa,  osr  aay  m  tbi 
coaqpony ;  but  thereafter  he  was  moat  oonyosed  and  moat  cwarfal, 
and  so  he  spent  his  time  ib  a  dvehtg  Garistiaa's  exergisc  till,  tfct 
Munday  came.  The  night  b^we  bis  £ath,  Mr.  David  Udosn  vis 
bii  bed-fellow ;  and  all  uat  time  betwixt  his  sentence  and  his  deatb. 
iho'  he  was  fnwmnnlj  called  tunorous,  hia.  fiswia  hade  more  adoe  to 
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Ktirain  his'd^res  after  his  last  hour,  then  to  itreDgthen  his  courrwt. 
Before  he  went  to  death  he  dined  with  hia  friends  cneerfullj,  and  met 
dioner  went  to  secret  prayer,  then  returned  to  hia  friends,  telling  them, 
now  the  Lord  had  eseaJed  hie  charter,  and  said  to  him, '  Son,  be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven ;'  and  bo,  accompanied  with  divers  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen,  he  went  to  the  scaSi)ld.  When  he  came  hither 
he  spoke  to  the  people  briefly  of  diverse  great  things.  He  protested 
his  innocency  from  treachery^  double-dealling,  or  self-designes ;  he 
forgave  hia  judges,  but  could  not  condemn  himself-;  he  justified  the 
(fork  of  reformation,  protested  his  adherence  thereto  and  to'  the 
covenant ;  he  reproved  the  abounding  wickedness  of  the  land,  and 
professed  his  hope  of  mesrcy,  and  vindicated  himself  of  the  late  kmg'* 
death,  which  WHS  his  great  reproach,'  and  so  closed.  ThereafVer  Tie 
todke  leave  of  his  friends  in  very  gentle  mannw,  distribvting  his  tokenSf 
and  so  received  the  strotce  with  very  great  lamentation,  not  only  of 
friends  but  convinced  enemies.  His  nead  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
tolbootb,  to  be  a  monument  either  of  the  parliament's  justice  or  of  the 
land's  misery.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  piety,  prudence,  authority, 
and  eloquence:  and  tho'  he  hade  been  much  both  envyed  and  callum- 
niated,  yet  his  death  did  aboundantly  vindicate  him.  He  left  his 
desolate  family  upon  the  Lord's  proviaence>  and  the  king's  uncertain 
favour.  As  he  was  a  very  great  support  to  the  work  of  reformation,  to 
it  was  buried  with  him  in  one  grave  for  many  a  year."  (P.  IQl — IM.) 

Guthri^  a  clergyman  of  high  reputation,  whs  the  next  victim: 
imfHisoDiQent  and  exile  were  the  milder  fate  of  others.  It  was 
Dot  till  the  succeeding  year  that  an  indemnity  was  granted ;  and 
as  Uii*  indemnity  was  conceded  slowly,  so  when  conceded  it  wa» 
rendered  unacceptable  by  the  number  of  those  who  were  excluded 
firDm  the  benefit  of  i^  particularly  by  the  exceptions  enumerated 
ic  what  vra«  called  the  Act  of  Fines.  The  latcer  act  is  of  so  very 
iiiiKiitar  a  kind,  and  is  so  cbaracteristical  of  the  principles  upon 
which  Scotland  was  governed  under  Charles  11.  and  his  brother, 
that  we  shall  not  venture  to  describe  it  in  any  other  than  Mr. 
Eirkton's  words: — 

"  In  the  Act  of  Fynes,  the  parliament,  by  a  committee  appointed 
Sot  lite  purpose  (who  were  obliedged  not  to  oiscover  any  name  till  the 
act  was  passed),  fyned  about  seven  or  eight  hundred,  of  whom  they 
letvied  a  vast  sum,  which  Middleton  hoped  well  to  distribute  among 
bis  retainers  and  dependants,  for  a  sort  of  drink  money,  but  had  never 
the  power  to  cMnmand  one  farthmg  of  it,  either  for  hitiiselfe  or  his 
fiisods.  But  amongst  those  who  were  fined,  first,  A  ere  were  some 
found  who  were  in  their  graves,  as  Thomas  Scott,  in  SeUirige ;  next, 

some  who  were  onthe  nurse's  breast,  as  Andrew  Scot,  of  ; .;  md 

•ome  who  could  not  be  found  in  Scotland,  because  they  had  never  been 
b  the  world ;  several  who  lived  out  of  the  poor's  box ;.  and  Robert 
Ker,  of  Graden  (because  ane  honest  man,  a  merchant  iij  Kelso,  fC'  ' 
gaed  to  afford  him  a  suite  of  cloaths  upon  trust,  for  he  doubted  pay- 
nut),  cauwd  the  man  to  be  fyaed  in  600  marks,  Scots,  for  a  noble 
nvoige lliese  fyoea  were  all  exacted  by  military  execution  and 
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■-quiTteriiu  ef  troopm,  iAhk  they  hid  unr  hopn  tm  tbiag  cnU  k 
found.  Many  minutsn  were  once  named,  but  iff -mat  Uiey  woe  rf- 
tenrardB Bghamed-:  itmay bethey tboi^fatitwouldbehardtoraiMfyiit) 
wbere  there  was  no  money,  or  to  qaartcr  upon  a  man  diat  had  sot  i 
house,  as  it  wae  with  the  minuten  m  «  Ihtle  tune."    (P.  146.) 

It  is  in  tbe  affairs  of  religion,  howerer,  that  the  nmmnc^ 
^numy  of  this  reigo  is  exmbited  most  fla^-antly.  "HieTiR^ 
tenm  ibm  of  churai  government  was  estaDliabeo  in  Scotland  u 
tiie  r^rmotioD.    James  and  the  first  Charles  had  alstost  ine- 

-cwded  in  mbrertiqg  ft*  when  the  people  and  the  nobles,  mmg 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  fiutb,  placed  presbyteiy  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever.  At  A'eda  Charles  IL.  had  professed  himself  i 
member  of  the  national  church,  and  pledged  hu  futb  to  ib 
maintenance.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  before  he  landed  is 
Scotland,  be  swore  to  observe  the  covenant;  at  his  conxutin 
.  the  same  solemn  engagement  was  repeated.  In  defiance  of  dl 
these  ties,  the  reaolutioa  was  now  taken  to  introduce  episcopacy. 
Lauderdale  disapproved  of  the  plan  from  the  first;  bat  Clsreo- 
don  was  its  strenuous  promoter;  and  some  of  the  Scottish  lords, 

.eager  to  gain  the  &vour  of  that  minister,  r^reacaited  tlte  sop- 
pesB  of  the  attempt  as  certain.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  s 
prcject,  in  itself  nefarious,  and  which  could  d«  accompGslwd 
only  by  systematic  persecution,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Ik 
aicribM  to  the  upright  Clarendon.  EsAmples  of  this  sort  ihoold 
be  often  recalled  to  our  minds,  that  we  may  be  duly  sensible  of 
the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  those  men,  vlicae 
writings  have  taught  lis  to  Eeq;>ect  the  coojKiences  of  our  fellof- 
creatures. 

The  establish tnent  of  ejuscopacy  was  conducted  with  aH  Sie 
fidthlessnesa  congenial  to  a  scheme  which  had  its  birth  in  the  coD- 

.tempt  of  the  most  solemn  engagements.  Apprehensions  of  the 
"King's  designs  were  early  entertained  by  that  party  in  lie  Sort- 

.  tish  church  which  was  distinguished  by  the  ^pellation  of  pro- 
testers, or  remonstrants.  *  Ten  of  their  clergymen,  mth  two 
lavmen,  met  in  Ediobut^h,  to  frame  an  address  to  the  Kw. 
wnicb  might  recal  his  oaths  to  his  recollection :  they  were  ul 
but  one  arrested  by  the  committee  of  estates,  and  consi^ed  to 

'  a  prison,  where  some  of  them  languished  out  the  ranamder  of 

•  tusir  days.     To  dispel  the  fears  (£  the  people,   Charles,  iot 

,  letter  addressed  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinbur^,  and  dated  SqU 
S,  1«60,  condeiccnded  to  assure  them  that  Le  would  <*,pn)lei:t 

•  TUi put;  DMde  iulnt  apptkmec  ifi  18S0.  After  th«  defeat  mt  Dsotar.  > 
..patliaMfil,hrld  at  Perth,  ie«ilT«d,  IhUllMMe  who  bad  adhered  to  Huille«^bc- 
.  tiOD,  in  Ihe'eipediUao  «f  IMS  (the  FDcatcra  wai  their  c<MDBOiiappcl(atiM)t«'|^' 
,  aponproCcwiiicthetr  rrpentBDCe,  beadii>litediatd«be>eT*tteurihef>Hkc.  3k< 
moM  lealoui  coTeaBaien  pnHe^ed  Btai>u<  ihb  BMaMirr,  sad  drew: v  «'"■•■> 
SttwMe,  Jnj*UcfaChsrlnMdhi>Mc^(>iMraUMMd«lthoMSMenM*MP^ 
HeaceUie;  were  called  prolcMen,  ar  tcoofutraot*  i  tbdr.ad*enMle^  wke  V" 
the  sreat  ni^ority  of  the  BMi«s,  wen  deaewlaaied  rcwt«(«Mn. 
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aD(l  prewne  the  governmeat  of  the  cjiurch  of  Scotland,  ne  it  is 
estwltshed  by  Uw,  without  vioUtion."  Scotland  was  del^htod 
with  the  gracious  sssuraace;  for  she  could. not  suspect  the  King 
of  a  base  equivocation,  or  imagine  that  his  words  amountea 
laatW  to  a  nugatorv  declaration,  that  he  would  maintain  what- 
era  mrax  of  ecclesuwtical  discipline  he  at  a  future  period  might 
duxxe  to  set  up.  But  the  royal  letter  had,  in  the  proceeding! 
of  theporliament  of  1661,  a  commentary  too  pl^  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  laws  which  recognized  the  covenant  were  abo* 
liifaed :  by  one  sweeping  ordinance,  all  the  acts  of  til  the  partial 
meots  that  had  sat  since  1699  were  rescinded;  thou^  in  some 
rf  them  the  King  had  been  personally  present,  and  every  one  of 
dtem  had  been  ratified,  in  nill  parliament,  by  Charles  11.  at  hjf 
coronation;  lastly,  to  finish  the  work,  an  act  was  passed,  in  th^ 
month  of  March,  to  declare,  that  the  government  of  the  chur(j) 
depended  on  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  was  to  be  settled  by  him 
asnein  his  wisdom  should  think  fit.  On  the  10th  t^  June  a  prOr 
dsmation  was  issued,  in  whidi  the  King,  aita  referring  to  the 
prenwative  with  whidi  he  was  clothed,  announoed  his  tnCentloit  of 
etUb&hing  such  a  form  of  cfaurch-goverament  as  might  suit  witji 
BUKiarchy  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and,  in  the  me«i  time, 
■Uow«d  -aynods  and  presbyteries  to  continue.  Their  continufinc*^ 
hmr^ver,  was  not  of  long  durauon ;  for  on  the  6th  of  S^t^nber 
wother  proclamation  appeared,  establishing  eptscomcy,  agd  £>rr 
Udding  synods  to  assemble  for  the  future.  In  December  thv 
bufaops  were  consecrated,  and  in  the  beginning  of  166S  preeby' 
teries  were  ordered  not  to  meet,  and  punuhment  wis  draiouocetf 
sgainst  all  who  owned  their  authority. 

ThjDuefa  the  presbyteries  were  now  deserted,  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  bishops  was  not  acknowledged.  Prosecutions  for  treason 
were  therdbre  commenced  against  the  contumacious  miflifiters  of 
the  southern  and  western  counties;  and  a  law  was  pofsed  to 
compsl  all  who  had  entered  into  the  ministry  since  the  abolition 
of  patrodage,  in  1649,  to  obtain,  under  the  penalty  of  d^nva- 
^00,  presentation  Irom  the  patron  of  the  benefice,  and  institu- 
tim  frc»a  the  hishop  of  the  diocese.  This  act  operated  chiefly 
Dfl^unat  lite  younger  part  of  the  clergy,  who,  it  was  mppoeea, 
would  yield  more  easily  than  men  who  had  grown  hrary  under 
ftieshadotr  <^  presbytery.  The  hopes  of  the  government  were 
ifisappttinted.'  Scarcely  any  submitted  to  episcopal  authority ; 
and,-  T»ibeT  than  ackiiowle^  it,  all  the  rfergy  of  Edinburgh, 
ofie  indi^nal  excepted,  removed,  witfi  Aeir  families,  from  me 
e^>  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  exasperated  ^tthe  contempt  with 
vhieb  he  was  treated,  urged  Middleton  to  more  ^fectual  mea- 
Hies.  A  meetii;^  ^  the  privy  council  was  accordingly  held,  dJ, 
viiKfat  though  tWfJve  msodiers  were  present.  Sif  Jsntf >  IrfKk' 
Ina  WW  tb9  only  one  wlio  was  not  drunk.    The  reeolt  of  the  de- 
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liberatitau  of  this  sage  conclave  waa  a  prodMiutioii,  maiA  A 
Glasgow  on  the  4th  of  October,  by  whicn  all  the  miniBten  who 
remained  in  contumacy  were,  after  the  lat  of  November  not, 
baniahetl  from  their  houses,  their  poriBhes,  and  the  limits  of  tbar 
respective  presbyteries.  Sharp,  the  primate,  who  had  not  bea 
consulted,  and  whose  design  was  to  have  displaced  the  clergy  oae 
by  one,  eitasperated  at  this  unadvised  proceeding,  predictra  that 
it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  His  predicliun  was  justi^ 
fied  by  trie  event.  -  ITie  ministers  chose  rattier  to  abandon  tbeir 
homes  than  to  crouch  to  episcopacy.  In  one  day  SOO  <^  tbem 
became  houseless  wanderers,  and  SOO  parishes  were  left  withoal 
a  reli^ous  instructor.  "  I  believe,  says  Kirkton,  "  tben 
never  was  such  a  sad  Sabbath  in  Scotland,  as  when  the  poor  pef- 
secuted  ministers  took  leave  of  their  people.  It  did  not  conlent 
the  congregations  to  weep  all  of  them,  but  they  howled  with  s 
loud  voice,  weeping  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer,  as  when  a  be- 
si^^d  city  is  sacked."  • 

To  fill  the  vacant  churches,  a  multitude  of  young  preacben 
■were  brought  from  the  north,  where  the  attachment  to  prwby- 
tery  had  never  been  so  strong  as  in  the  rest  of  the  natiau 
These  are  described  as  having  been  very  unfit,  both  by  edueaiicffl 
and  by  character,  for  the  pastoral  office,  which  they  undertook 
solely  as  an  easier  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  than  the  lib» 
i^ous  occupations  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  A  go- 
tleman  in  the  North  cursed  the  presbyterian  clergy,  because, 
sud  he,'  since  they  left  their  churches,  we  cannot  get  a  lad  to 
keep  our  cows;  tney  all  become  ministers.  The  new  incoin- 
bents,  whom  the  people  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  cfr 
rates,  were  selected  cniefly  by  the  bishops,  npon  whom  the  p»- 
trons,  rather  than  present  themselves,  sufiered  the  right  of  no 
mination  to  devolve  by  lapse.  These  intruders  met  with  soch  a 
reception  as  might  have  men  expected. 

"  In  some  places  they  were  welcomed  with  tears  and  requests  to  b« 
gone,  and  not  to  ruin  the  poor  congregation  and  their  own  soul;  in 
some  places  they  were  entertained  with  reasonings  and  disputes;  in 
other  places  with  threatening!  and  curses ;  and  in  others  witti  strangt 
afirontsand  indignities;  some  stole  the  bell-toneue,  that  the  petnile'i 
absence  from  sermon  might  be  excusable ;  some  oarricadoed  the  door, 
to  oblidge  the  curate  to  enter  by  the  window,  liten^y.  -  A  shepbo^ 
boy,  finding  in  the  field  a  nest  of  pismires,  fiUs  a  box  with  them ;  Unt 
be  empties  m  the  curate's  boot-heads,  as  he  is  going  to  pul[ut  '■  '^ 
poor  man  began  hia  exercise,  but  was  quickly  oblidged  to  intiemi^ 

the  miserable  insects  gave  him  go  much  pain  and  disturbance u> 

taaaj  places  where  the  curates  entered,  the  people  mett  together  ifa 
multitudes,  and  not  only  opposed  their  establishment,  but  atoned tbem; 
yea,  even  when  they  returned  with  armed  force,  the  people  soraetimei 
not  only  opposed  the  curate's  entrance,  but  chaaed  the  King's  soldien: 

•  Kltktop,  p.  ISO.  ,--.  . 
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fer  all  whidi  tbe  state  made  a  severe  inquiry  for  the  (nreater  part." 
(P.  161,  &c)  -.     J  o  r- 

.  Scarcely  in  anr  place  would  the  people  attend  the  cburcbei 
where  ciirate§  officiated.  They  diose  rather  to  repair  to  the  pa- 
rishes of  the  old  presbfterian  iixnitnbeDts  who  bad  not  been  tu»- 
tuibed,  or  to  attend  npon  tbe  family  devotions  of  the  ejected 
clergy,  who  were  often  compelled,  by  the  multitude  of  their  au^ 
^tors,  to  make  the  fields^  instead  ol  their  houses,  tbe  scene  of 
prayer  and  exhortation.  ThuB,  in  the  spring  of  1663,  arose 
£ela  conventicles,  the  suppression  of  which  brought  so  much 
miaery  upon  the  naUon,  and  dyed  the  bands  of  ita  rulers  in  in- 
nocent blood. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  decay  of  Middleton's  influence  had  le$ 
Lauderdale  the  director  of  Scottish  affairs.  Xduderdale  was 
originally  a  staunch  presbyterian ;  and  though  he  was  now  too 
nach  of  a  courtier  to  presume  to  dissent  ^om  his  sovereign's 
creed,  he  bad  opposed,  on  grounds  of  policy,  the  introduction 
of  episcopacy  into  Scotland.  When  the  contrary  opinion  pre- 
vailed, he  floated  with  the  current;  and  he  was  now  as  eaeer  in 
promoting  the  schemes  of  the  court,  as  if  they  had  originaltv 
met  with  his  approbation.  Tbe  first  actof  the  parliament,  wbicb 
was  opened  in  li663,  by  RoUies,  under  Lauderdale's  auspices, 
punished  ministers,  who  refused  to  admit  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
with  lUspeiisioD  for  the  first  ofience,  and  deprivation  for  die 
Kcond;  all  noblemen,  and  landed  proprietors,  who  generally 
or  vilfiilly  absented  themselves  from  the  churches  of  their  reqiect^ 
ire  curate%  were  fined  in  tiie  fourth  part  of  their  yearly  rental ; 
yeomen  and  farmers  forieited  the  fourth  part  of  their  moveables ; 
sad,  in  addition  to  that  peualty,  burgesses  lost  the  freedom  of 
the  town  where  they  dwelt.  The  inemcacy  of  this  severe  mea- 
mre  is  proved  by  the  proclamation  which  the  council  issued 
on  the  ISth  of  August,  commanding  ejected  ministers,  under 
the  pains  of  sedition  {that  is  death),  to  remove,  witb  their  fa- 
milies, twenty  miles  fi;om  the  bounds  of  their  own  parishes,  six 
miles  from  every  cathedral,  and  three  miles  fnom  every  royal 
burgh.  "  It  was  impossible,"  observes  Kirkton,  "  to  obey  this 
prcmmation,  forasmuch  as  no  geographers  in  Scotland  can  find 
senommodfltion  for  350  ministers,  one  only  in  one  parish  (for 
wthe  proclamation  provided),  and  keep  the  required  distances." 
In  November  a  oew  proclamation  imposes  a  fine  for  every  day's 
i^xence  from  diurch ;  all  religious  meetings  are  loaded  with  tne 
penalties  (^  sedition;  masters  of  &milies  are  made  answerable 
hi  the  conduct  of  their  servants ;  landed  proprietors  for  that  of 
their  tenants.  The  execution  of  these  laws  is  cmtrusted  to  mili- 
tsry  discretion;  and  Sir  James  Turner  make*  three  successive 
cnopaiCTs  in  the  richest  and  most  populous  counties  of  Sco^ 
isoiC    Xhe  simple  statement  of  Kirkton  will  give  our  readers  a 
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fsint  ides  of  tbe  extent  to  vKA  tykumaAcal  appremaa  ima 
ried. 

"  The  Muldier  is  judge,  no  witnm  w  uaed ;  dx  Mnfence  ii  pto- 
jiounced,  tbe  eouldter  executes  hii  own  senteiM^e,  and  teceiva  tlto 
money  for  hia  own  use ;  and  many  time*  tbe  fine  exceeds  tbe  nun  ^h 
pointed  by  law.  If  tbey  be  not  able,  or  unwilling,  to  pay,  they  an 
quartered  upon  till  tbey  be  eaten  up ;  theif  goods  are  distrained,  aod 
■old  for  a  trifle,  till  raaoy  poor  people  were  constrained  to  scatter  their 
&milie8,  and  eitber  lurk  or  leave  tbe  countrT>  While  they  quartered 
in  these  poor  famiHes,  none  of  the  old  Lora  Danes  were  so  insokoi. 
They  mo<Jtt  religious  worship,  they  beat  the  poor  people,  the  men  tbtjr 
bind  and  wound,  they  dragg  to  chutch  and  prison,  and  both  with  ecpil 
violence.  The  curates  use  to  make  a  roll  of  their  parishioners ;  thii 
they  call  after  their  sermon ;  all  absent  (if  they  please)  are  given  op  to 
the  souldierai  they  extort  the  mmey  or  quarter  upon  the  people;  do 
defence  saved  a  bne.  They  qaartered  souKtimea  in  the  house  tt  s 
Bum  that  kept  the  church,  because  another  pan,  that  kept  it  oM, 
dwdt  there  before."    (P.  200.) 

Military  violrace  did  not,  bowerer,  ii^iersede  the  use  f£  otbtr 
means  of  oppression.  In  Janii«r3r,  166*,  a  oourtof  high  em- 
mission  was  established,  with  the  moeC  ample  powen  for  puni^ 
ing  all  otkncea,  civil  and  ecclesiasticaL  Amona  otlier  tnns- 
gressora,  it  was  to  visit  with  its  wrath  all  who  Miomld  taapnm 
themselves  disBatisfied  with  the  late  acts  concerning  church  arain; 
for  even  the  repinlngs  of  misery  were,  now  l^ome  a  crina. 
Great  as  was  the  authority  with  which  the  commissioners  woe 
invested,  their  proceedings  went  beyond  iL  "  Their  court," 
observes  our  historian,  "was  like  the  old  lion  in  the  cave  ^ 
many  came  towards  him ;  none  returned  from  hira,  because  lU 
w«re  devoured  !~eo,  for  ought  I  ooold  hear,  no  one  a|^iearedb*> 
fore  them  that  escaped  without  punishment."  We  cannot  enttr 
into  the  details  of  their  injustice :  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  lattff 
part  of  Mr   Kirkton's  sixth  book. 

Id  the  spring  of  1665  the  whole  west  country  was  disanoed; 
and  on  the  7tn  of  December  an  act  of  councd  placed  all  lbs 
gected  clergy  in  the  same  situation  with  those  who  had  been  ex- 
belled  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of  Glasgow,  and 
forbade  any  man  to  let  a  house  to  a  preabyterian  minister,  or  U> 

rit  him  charity,  or  any  kind  of  relief.  In  the  Novetiiber«f 
following  year  the  insurrection  commenced,  which  was  ter- 
minated on  the  thirtoaith  day,  by  the  skirmish  of  Pffltlaod  Hilli. 
It  aru^'e  t^om  accident,  without  premeditated  purpoee,  «id  wit 
,  conducted  without  any  definite  aim,  or  well  formed  plan.  Tbe 
whole  of  it  is  narrated  by  Kirkton  with  much  candour,  and  widi 
a  verr  interesting  simplici^.  We  shall  extract  his  occoant  of 
the  sKirmish,  as  a  specimen  c^  the  style  in  which  he  relates  m3i- 
tary  transactions. 
'  '*■  The  way  Wallace  drew  op  Us  nnn  was  tUa:  ;UpOBtlte  back  oft 
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iMf  hiBraming'ftomtllesaiilii  witkt  Ian  flfaaaldnitovandtjie  north. 
wmn  it  hade  a  high  steep  dioulder,  be  divided  liiE  iB«n  into  three 
bkdifls^  fint,  uttdor  Uie  low  ahoulder  upon  the  south,  he  placed  a  small 
body  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Bsiaoob  and  the  Gailowav  gen- 
tlemeoj  in  the  middle  wer^  the  poor  unarmed  footmen,  under  hia  own 
ccmmand;  and  upon  the  left  band  stood  the  greatest  part  of  hie  horae^ 
undec  Major  Lermount.  Iliey  were  not  well  in  order  when,  alarms 
comes  that  a  body  oHiorse  it  approaching  them.  Some  hoped  it  might 
have  been  their  f):ieuds!  but  they  quicklv  perceived  it  was  DaJyelFs 
TOO,  who  hade  cut  through  Uie  ridge  of  Pentland  hills  from  Caldto 
height  towards  them,  and  were  undiscovered  till  tfaw  ware  within  a 
ouarter  of  a  myle  over  t^ainst  them  upon  ane  oppeaita  hill,  with  agrdat 
wscent  6etwi:it  tfiem,  so  that  they  could  not  meet  Aflerthayhad« 
wwed  one  anotbar  a  long  time,  Italyall  Mudaont  apart*  of  50nllaiit 
bMw  to  souint  along  the  edge  of  the  hiUfl,  and  tD  attack  tAeirldVWidt 

Ian  whicm.  Wallace  coromaDdB  Captain  Amott  mth  ane  equal  numbec 
his  hone,  to  rec^ve  them  ;  so  he  draws  up  towards-  than,  and  upon, 


.   Jidupon, 
apiece  of  aqua!  plain  vround  they  oieab.     After  they  hade  ipaot  their 
fin,  thar  close  upon  tbe  sword  point,  and  fought  it  stoutly  for  a  con- 
,  till  at  Iragd,.  notwilhManding  ajl  their  advantage,  Da- 


ipaot  I 

„  -,  =  iit*ge, 

lidlls  men  run;  and.hade  it  not  been  for  the  diScultie  of  the  ground, 
im  losse  hade  been  tai  greater  than  it  wse.  Diverse  falf  on  both 
^I^ :  and  of  Amot's  parl^,  Mr.  John  Crookshanks  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Kacormock,  two  Irish  ministers,  and  the  gnsat  instruments  to  peN 
ivade  the  people  to  this  uadtstafctng.  After  this  Wallace  advwicea  a. 
psity  of  fbot  towanife  tbe  hody  of  their  borso,  bein^  upon  a  place  unao. 
cennle  for  horsemen.  Thk  oblidged  them  t«  tduft  (beir  station,  audi 
A«r  up  ^oa  a  baok  more  eaaterty,  and  these  they  stopttili  all  their 
ftot  CBM  np.  ThereaAwDalyell  K^aneedtoward  Wallace,  aoddrew, 
1^  fats  arDnr  upon  4e  skitt  of  the  same  bill,  where  Wallace  bade  the. 
ndg^  and  t>afy^  hade  the  akiit  beneath  him,  which  is  the  Rullion- 
peen.  Whan  he  was  there,  be  sends  a  great  party  of  horse,  attend- 
ed with  soma  foot,  to  cba;^  Lermont's  wing.  Wallace  sends  down 
nothor  party  of  horse,  flanked  with  foot,  to  meet  them.  After  dte 
boTK  on  boUi  sides  hade  spent  their  fire,  they  close  upon  another, 
vlule  Wallace  his  poor  foot  makes  Dalyell's  to  run,  and  thereupon  the 
lloree  run  tiltewise.  Then  advances  a  second  party  of  horse  that  same 
ny  upon  Lermont's  body.  Anodier  body  i^  Lermont's  men  is  sent 
down  to  meet  them,  with  that  successe,  that  they  cfaaae  them  beyond 
^ftout  of  their  army;  but  a  third  party  of  horae  made  then  vetire  up, 
tile  Ii31  to  their  old  station.  Now,  when  aU  the  dispute  «ae  upoa 
Vlllace  hia  left  bmd  towards  the  head  o£  the  bUl^  Dalyell  advances. 
iIk  whole  left  wing  of  Us  horse  upon  Wallace  hia  right,  where  hab#de. 
kat  tUity  weak  h^se  to  receive  them.  Tboae  the?  soon  overrun,  and 
•nwd  theit  chacge  so  stoutly  hom^  that  all  Wallace's  companies 
Tare  made  to  zaOf  aod  could  never  rally.  The  slaughter  was  not 
peat,  for  the  west  oountrey  men  were  upon  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  was 
tliqost  dark  night  before  tlie  defeat,  and  the  horsemen  who  hade  made 
the  chase  b«ng  most  port  gentlemen,  pitied  their  own  Jooooeat  coUD* 
ttey  men."     (P.  242—244.) 

The  ezecMHHu  iriucfa  fij^lowefl  ibu  ijutvnection  -were  di»;^ 

L„i„_,»j_,Cbo^Ic 
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gracefully  and  unnecessarily  numerous;  and  tbor  ttoiTor  wu 
aogTSTated  bv  the  wanton  use  <^  torture.  Yet  the  judicial  mur- 
d^B  excited  less  apprehension,  than  those  whicli  were  perpetrated 
in  the  wantonness  of  miiitaTy  licence. 

It  was  DOW  the  design  c^the  council  to  have  establislied  a  nu- 
litary  government  in  Scotland,  and  to  have  enriched  thenudva 
t^  declaring  the  estates  of  the  presbyteriau  gentlemen  to  be 
forfeited.  But  Lauderdale  was  not  prepared  to  proceed  to  snd) 
lengths ;  the  ruling  party  separated  tneir  interests  from  his :  thef 
thus  lost  their  credit  with  the  king ;  for  Clarendon,  their  other 
patron,  was  now  in  disgrace ;  and  through  Lauderdale's  infla* 
ence,  the  adminiatration  was  transferred  into  the  bands  of  Sr 
Robert  Murray,  alike  distinguished  for  science  and  int»ri^,  of 
Tweedale,  and  of  Kincardine.  These  ministers  acted  on  humaw 
principles.  The  court  which  they  served  made  it  requisite  for 
them  to  support  the  power  of  the  bishops;  but  the  expedieoU 
which  they  used  were  the  mildest  that  their  situadcai  wcnild  per- 
mit. The  custom  for  some  years  had  been  to  tender  to  presbf- 
terians  a  declaration  that  the  National  Covenant  and  the  stJenm 
League  and  Covenant  were  UHlawfiil  engag^nents,  together  with 
an  oath,  absurdly  called  an  oath  of  alle^ance,  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  was  declared  to  be  supreme  in  all  cases, 
and  over  all  persons  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  His  ecclesiasticil 
authority  was  generally  admitted;  but  with  this  limitation,  thsl 
it  was,  to  use  the  technical  terms  of  those  times,  civil  and  extrin- 
sic, not  spiritual  and  iotrinsic.  The  import  of  the  disdnctiin 
senna  to  have  been,  that  the  king  had  jurisdiction  in  the  affsirs 
of  the  church,  only  so  far  as  they  affected  and  were  blraided  with 
civil  interests ;  but  that  he  could  not  exercise  a  purely  spiribul 
authority:  he  did  not  possess,  for  instance,  the  power  of  escom- 
mimicating,  or  that  of  conferring  holy  orders.  This  declaraiion, 
and  this  pretended  oath  of  all^iance,  were  the  constant  pretext 
for  persecution,  where  no  other  charge  could  be  framed ;  lor 
fines,  imprisonment,  banishment,  were  the  lot  of  those  who  refused 
to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other,  Murray,  after  a  keen  oppo- 
sition  in  the  council,  succeeded  in  procuring  these  instruments  of 
tyranny  to  be  laid  aside,  substituting  for  toern  (some  substitnte 
was  necessary  to  save  appearances)  a  oond  to  keep  the  peace,  in 
which  the  subscriber  engaged  for  himself  and  his  tenants.  Several 
of  the  agents  in  the  late  cruelties  were  disgraced.  Sir  James 
Turner  was  dismissed;  Sir  William  Bannatyne  was  fined;  so 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  discovered  with  joyfid  surprise,  that 
their  rulers  believed  that  an  injury  might  be  done  to  a  presby- 
terian.  Murray  and  Tweedale  would  probably  have  gone  much 
fiirther,  had  they  not  been  partially  controtued  by  the  more 
violent  episcopal  faction,  whose  severities,  countenanced  by  the 
existing  laws,  could  not  always  be  prevented.  Notwithstanding 
this  opposition,  an  indulgence  was  granted  in  June  1669]  whia 
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pMiiRad  gected'clervynten  to  return  to  their  pariabea,  where 
tb^  were  to  have  undisturbed  poesewion  of  their  muues  and, 
glebes,  and  if  they  attended  the  new  modelled  synods  and  pres- 
byteries, were  likewise  to  be  entitled  to  their  stipends.  An  an- 
Dtial  pension  of  400  marks  was  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  such  of 
tlimi  ai  showed  moderate  and  peaceable  dispoBiti<ms,  till  vacant 
d>(irchea  coald  be  provided  for  them.  But  Murray's  influence 
socMi  b^an  to  decline;  and  towards  the  end  of  1669,  Lauderdale 
with  altered  maxintB  and  passions,  under  a  new  bat  evil  bias, 
became  the  opea,  as  he  had  Ions  been  the  secret,  ruler  of  Scot- 
land, Laws  were  now  enacted  Uiat  breathed  a  most  sanguinary 
ntrit.  Death  was  denoooced  against  all  who  should  preach  in 
tne  fields,  or  in  a  house  where  any  of  the  hearers  were  without 
the  door ;  and  a  reward  of  500  marKs  was  promised  to  informers. 
In  1 673,  ail  meetings,  attended  by  more  than  four  persons  beside* 
die  &mily,  were  declared  unlawful  umventicles ;  up<m  those  who 
had  beat  guilty  of  attending  such  assemblies  enormous  fines 
were  imposed,  which  were  presented  as  donatives  to  Lauderdale's 
friends  and  dependants.  Yet  so  wavering  was  the  violence  of  the' 
government,  that  in  the  some  year  a  second  indulgence  was  pror 
claimed ;  if  that  can  be  called  an  indulgence,  which  .b^g  lesa 
aaiple  than  what  Sir  Robert  Murray  had  before  grantee^  ami 
being  clf^^ed  with  conditions  to  which  no  scrupulous  preslw- 
terian  could  submit,  was  forced  by  persecution  upon  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  its  favonr.  It  was  accepted  by  few;  and  the 
few  who  availed  themselves  of  it  lost  all  credit  and  infiueoce 
with  their  parU.  The  increase  of  conventicles  was  however 
eacooTBged  by  it,  and  by  the  unexpected  opposition  which  Lw>- 
ilerdale  met  with  in  the  parliament  of  1673.  The  same  effect  waa 
promoted  by  an  act,  passed  in  March  1674,  for  pardoning  aQ 
who  had  been  present  at  conventkies  prior  to  that  day ;  which 
was  regarded  not  so  much  as  remisufm  of  the  past,  as  in  Uie  light 
of  an  encosragement  for  the  future. 

"  And  from  that  day  forward  (to  use  Kirkton'i  word!)  Scotland 
broke  loose  with  conreDticles  of  all  sorts,  in  houses,  fields,  and  vacant 
diurches  ......  And  then  the  discoorse,  upaud  down  Scotland, i*8s  the 

quality  and  suocesse  of  the  last  Sabbath's  conventicle ;  who  the  preach- 
en  were,  what  the  number  ofthe  people  was,  what  the  afiectiones  of  the 
peofde  were,  what  doctrine  the  minister  preached,  what  change  was 
imong  the  people;  how  sometimes  the  souldiers  assaulted  them,  and 
umetunes  lulled  some  of  them  ;  sometimes  the  souldiers  were  beaten, 
sodsome  of  them  killed.  And  this  was  the  exercise  ofthe  people  of 
Scotland  for  six  years  time."     (P.  343, 344.) 

As  conventicles  increased,  new  laws  against  them  were  made, 
and  new  bonds  tendered  to  the  people.  Thirty-nine  ministers; 
of  whom  Kirkton  was  one,  besides  many  gentlemen,  being  cited 
to  appear  on  a  day  so  near  at  hand  that  appearance  wa^  impos- 
uble,  were  for  their  default  denounced  rebels  and  fugiUves :  their 


tHnimmyitTow  tbon  to-Mwuidenig-lifr;'  tikir  wifaiiiptw 
the  p«epie  to  feUow  dtei*  %-  ibowtadB;,  nuudKMOmofdtt 
miliuiy  iiHfaMwi  mwiy,  bot^  pnBclkes»  aai  aB»nr%  to  bai| 
wUh  tMm  wflwpwM  of  war  by  way  of  pivnuttoB,  aobbitaicab- 
vvuiek  b^BB  to  beu-  rame  aearabancs  Id  an  anna^  fonk 
Ifaowfartfa  tb«  goTfBment  bwbio  bkhsvs  tnattdtfaecouatijiv 
'  'B  cf  boBtility.    TIm  chiof  pmhyteriaiw  mae  in* 


■Msad;  gMn-non»  wn*  piaood  in  Ik*  oobm*  of  pdvite  BtUlc- 
bhb;  fretb-bon^wsr?  cwMnvad).  bat  coM^ved  is.  va^  bttbn 
Ireve  eilber  raftiMd  m-  viotatrd ;  and  at  laM  i&  1S7S,  an  atmi  (t 


eigkt  iboMand  anctviliasd  Highluidan  w«n  itiiyi  laiil  at  fate 
qvarten  tfifoogb  tboae  con«rie»  (tba  ci^at,  1st  it  he  itatmr 
harait,  (be  DHMt  ptytpae,  aob  Ae  most  udustnoas  in  StMiawl) 
w  wbi^  avereicD  to  apisc^nl  jurisdictm  vm  moit  4«f|t 
KwtcA  'Diia  u«aMH«  of  anponlMed  atnxnty  wa*  wkfia, 
Kkiton  aawrk,  wkb  t^  lHp«  tltal  it  would  prodace  as  opmt 
vebetlian.  Tbepeopl4>,  hewewer,  sdiaiaedqiiie^to  tbetanoii 
«f  titar  dntroyera,  tiU  tba  Higli^uiden^  after  eojiMMig  «gh* 
■niitk»  of  pluiHkr,  wen  HDt  fendt  to  tbair  aative  biUa.  Sum 
nobteHwn  of  tbe  first  rank  (nawg  tkem  tin  Duke  of  Hamilftn) 
repaired  to  cotvt,  to  repmwit  to  tke  kiag  tha  deroatatiQn  wbidi 
Imt  prooeediBga  of  BovwnoMDt  bad  bvo^^t  upon  die  motat 
Imt  Charles  ^ler  rained  to  bear  dbeii^  ivprcaeataliaiMt  or  m- 
teatd  to  ikani  with  incredatity  a>d  cold  inrliftrrMan  Veoeat 
Hon  beaaaw  every  d^  kaamv ;  tbe  attacbment  a£  the  pe(i]de  I* 
dtetr  reKgiatu  ^atea  aMKv  ardent;  tiw  c««iimiawoi  sf  owm- 
HtHi  roused  every  raalewieM  pasaioa  into  cnetf^;.  Ardibubw 
Sfcarp  wae  avamBiated;  the  ionrrecno^  which  was  luppifMW 
tiy  tbe  bMtte  of  Bothw«U-brid^  foUomd ;  fi<U«^  Mid  bwb«» 
•■d  vaflbldfl,  were  deluged  wtlli  blood ;  and  tbe  aatfoa  of  UK 
MaMry  of  Scotland,  down  to  the  Re«)lBtiaB»  exhibifta  ooe  natlk- 
ryiag  aeemt  of  betrors.  loto  tbeae^  bowenr,  Mr^  Korktou  dofli 
not  eater.  His  Darrative  terauuUeft  immediatdy  before  ^ 
awiiiJMtito  of  Sharp,    aiad  the  caatBusGaoeat  of  the  mat- 

Ttm  Aetch  of  the  traanctiocK  of  the  period  of  which  Mi. 
Kirkton  trentB,  will  inlinmi  o«r  reeders  of  tbe  nataire  of  ^ 
subjects  which  cofxe  under  his  pen ;  the  few  extracts  wbicfa  we 
have  made  will  enable  them  to  jadf^e  of  the  style  and  manna  i» 
which  the  work  ib  executed.  Though  it  has  no  preten»oM 
4o  rank  as  a  classical  compoddoo,  its  mefits  ore  very  conndeT> 
^e;  and  it  has  much  more  el^ance  to  boast  of  than  we  shonld 
have  expected  from  thepea  of  a  Scottish  field-preacher  of  the 
•eventeenth  century.  The  narrative  is  clear,  ana  the  distribntion 
of  the  matter  excellent.  The  language  is  often  flowing  aai 
harmonious ;  but  more  so  towards  the  bcf^ning  than  towanb 
the  close  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  transactions  are  sketded 
with  a  very  lively  peaal  i  and  the  whole  i»  pervaded  by  a  ^p«t 


of  Mndnir  trrdj  aihrir«b)e  in  a  dud  -who  bad  tnftred  so  mucfa 
frM)  Ae  f;ivvenmient  whose  biBtorian  fae  nov  ».  There  is  no 
AanfaoeM  or  severity  in  hi§  pmtmts  of  individndB;  he  iipate 
Ireqaently  wHh  mDa  indulgence  even  of  those  vho  matt  harre 
been  the  object*  of  bis  detestation.  Rothes,  for  imtHncc,  is  more 
Aatt  once  mentioned  in  very  gentle  terms.  Tbo  CToddes  of 
Londerdale^s  ftdninirtntion  are  impated  to  otben,  rather  ttian 
tobirasrif.  **  LaudenMe,"  says  Kirktoti,  *' was  neither  jod|ged  « 
effld  penecntur,  nor  an  arrKridoas  exactor  (except  hu  wife's 
and  brother's  solicitations},  all  the  time  of  bis  garemaRit.'* 
Eren  of  Hatton,  be  «m  nothing  wors^  than  tb^  of  all  bkii 
wfcOifl  he  ever  knew,  HattMi  was  the  oiost  conrinced  that  im 
turn  wilf  was  righteonsness.  Ilie  cnrates  were  the  ot>jecta  of  oar 
Mtbor*B  hatred  and  contenpt ;  and  though  his  pn^diees  ha** 
M  bun  to  paint  them  in  the  colours  in  whieb  they  were  viewed 
by  bis  party,  it  has  not  prerented  him  from  recording  of  dmn 
inntever  he  bnew  to  their  advantage.  He  takes  care,  rar  exant- 
ple,  to  inlbrm  us,  that  after  the  battle  of  Pentland-billi,  aone  of 
fte  fbgitives  owed  their  preservation  to  the  humanity  of  the 
cnatn.  It  is  when  he  speaks  of  the  tnshops,  eqxwially  of  Skarn 
tbat  his  prepossesrions  show  theifiseives  moat  powerfiii%>  Ha 
bat  likewise  a  firm  btiSif  in  a  maltitiMie  of  provideotiai  intou 
frrences  in  behalf  of  the  presbytertans,  in  an  equal  mnnber  ol 
^roridentisl  inflictioDs  of  vengeance  en  their  adverewies,  and  m 
nqoent  mtracahnis  infiisions  of  supernatural  dBcscy  into  dw 
nmiiitTy  of  the  qected  clergy.  These  errors  of  opinion  wiU  ba 
imij  exctised,  when  we  cousider  the  coarse  of  Ma  life,  bia 
ronntry,  and  the  age  to  which  he  belc^gs.  Tlwy  are  defecta 
*liich  may  even  be  r^arded  as  adding  to  the  interest  of  die  work, 
bj  the  cnrions  manner  in  which  they  sometimes  disf^y  thoiK 
tdns,  and  by  the  help  which  they  ariord  to  such  as  wi^  to  fons 
iccarate  notions  of  the  modes  of  ihinkii^  prevalent  in  tbosv 
ihnes.  In  bis  accomit  of  public  transactions  lie  is  impartial  and 
Bccarate:  nor  do  we  know  any  vork  to  which  a  raider,  who 
de&res  to  make  himseff  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
diaries  in  Scotland,  from  the  Restoration  to  1678,  can  hawe  re- 
course wrtfa  more  advantage,  than  to  Mr.  Kirkt4Mi's  history. 
Ilie  period  is  one  of  deep  interest:  to  it  chiefly  should  oar 
Attention  be  directed  in  estimating  tbe  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
the  government  of  the  Stuarts;  forwhateverdiffis^nceofopiniou. 
itiay  prevaH  with  respect  to  their  conduct  in  England,  there  can 
be  out  one  judgment  concerning  their  administration  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  mim  England  that  their  final  punishmcait  came; 
but  it  was  In  Scotland  that  their  crimes  were  perpetrated. 

The  publication  of  this  work  does  not  [^ace  any  of  the  impor- 
tant transactions  of  that  time  in  a  light  altogether  new.  Nor 
was  there  any  reason  to  expect  that  it  should ;  far  Mr.  Lning  bad 
Coosultad  the  manuscript,  and  has  made  great  use  df  it  iathe  first  . 
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eiji^ty-fbur  paiies  of  the  second  volame'  <iS  his  Hntory.  of  Scot* 
land.  Accordingly  the  seneral  tenor  of  Mr.  Kirkton's  nanrstive 
^rees  with  that  which  Mr.  Lains  has  ft^iTCn  to  the  world.  In  t 
few  minor  points,  however,  they  oi^^ ;  and  as  Mr.  Laies's  work 
is  one  of  the  most  raluE^le  in  our  language,  disdnguiahedatoaoe 
by  accuracy  of  research,  by  the  judicious  selection  fif  matter,  ud 
^y  energy  (we  wish  we  could  add  simplicity)  f^  style,  we  sbsH 
note  some  of  the  passages  in  which  he  has  not  coniolted  Kidi- 
ton's  MS.  with  aufiicient  care,  or  has  been  led  astray  l^  antho* 
rities  of  inferior  weight. 

•  Lfling's  History,  vol.  ii.  page  29.  -  The  proclamadon  by  wliidt 
■n  ejected  minister  incurred  me  penalties  of  sedidon,  if  he  q>- 
proached'  within  tn-enty  miles  of  his  own  porisli,  witliin  «z  of 
£dinbui^h  oK  a  cathedral  church,  or  within  three  of  a  lOjal 
buigh,  is  placed  by  Laing  under  Middleton's  adiiuiustnti<m. 
According  to  KirktMi,  the  odium  of  it  belongs  to  Rothes;  for 
k  was  issued  Ai^;ustl3,  1663,  afler  Hothes  nad  held  his  fint 
parliament. 

Ltung,  iL  S€.  On  the  subject  of  the  jiecoBiaiy-  p^tia 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  Fines,  Hume  and  Laing  are  at  varianx. 
Hume  represeits  the  King  as  endeavouring  to  persuade  his 
ministers  to  remit  one  half  of  them ;  Laing  asserts  that  they  woe 
levied  entire  for  the  King's  own  use.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
seitfaer  wholly  with  the  one,  nor  wholly  with  the  other ;  tfa<w^ 
in  this  instance  Hume  apprtwches  nearer  to  accuracy  than  Laing. 
Kirkton's  statement  occurs  at  page  223.  "  The  King  gu^iffikled 
the  paymmt  of  the  £nes  when  Middleton  waa  tamed  out;  ihetf- 
aftcr  tfiey  were  divided  into  two  moyetiea,  and  a  day  fixed  fis 
the  payment  of  the  iirst  moyetie ;  and  all  that  were  able  and 
vdl-informed  paid  their  first  moyetie,  and  took  their  discharge: 
others  paid  none  at  that  time  \  so  there  were  new  appointmeoti 
made  forpayingthesemoyeties,  till  at  lengthall  that  were  fined  were 
appointed  to  make  payment  betwixt  and  the ....  day  in  tliii 
year  1666."  The  6ur  in^rt  of  this  pa^tsage.  (which,  we  grsnt, 
IS  deficient  in  clearness)  seems  to  be,  that  tho6e  who  had  paid  die 
first  moiety,  and  taken  their  discharge,  paid  nothing  more.  Tlie 
latter  part  of  it  can  refer  only  to  the  persons  who  had  obtained 
no  discharge ;  and  even  to  this  class  one  half  was  ronitted,  wboi 
Uiey  would  consent  to  take  the  declaration,  and  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance in  a  court 

Laing,  ii.  37.  Mr.  Laing's  statement  of  the  casua)  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  insurrection  and  the  battle  of  Foitland- 
hills,  though  correct  in  its  general  tenor,  varies  in  some  points 
fi^om  Kirkton's  account     See  Kirkton,  p.  2S1. 

Laing,  ii.  S8.  The  number  of  the  insurgents,  when  they  were 
at  Lanark,  amounted  according  to  I.aing  to  3,000;  iGiktoa 
(p.  238)  estunates  them  at  3,000. 

Laing,  ii.  50.    L«ighton'B  scheme  of  comprehouioii,  by.whtck 
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the  antfiority  of  the  bishi^s  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Bctur 
plea  of  the  presbyterians,  is  placed  by  Laing  before  the  indul- 
eence.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  indulgence  bore  date 
June  7,  1669,  and  was  brought  into  operation  on  the  27th  of  the 
following  July.  Leighton's  scheme  was  first  prt^otindrf,  August 
9,  1670;  ana  was  not  taken  into  consideration  ti!l  the  ensuing 
November.     Kirkton,  p.  289—296. 

Laing,  ii.  68.  Mr,  Laing  assigns  Uie  revival  of  letters  of 
intercommuning  to  the  .year  1676.  The  true  date  of  their  revival 
is  the  summer  of  1675.     Kirkton,  p.  SGi. 

Laing,  ii.  67.  The  account  which  Mr.  Lsing  here  gives  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  spy  Carstairs  to  seize  Kirkton,  (ESfera  in 
■everal  respects  from  the  statement  into  which  Kirkton  himself 
(p.  368)  has  entered,  and  which  is  too  long  for  ds  to  ^tract. 
Mr.  Laing  likewise  says,  that  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  for  his  ^re 
in  rescuing  Kirkton,  was  amerced  in  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
imprisoned  for  a  year.  Baillie,  however,  was  not  condemned  to 
a  year's  imprisonment,  and  was  in  fact  imprisoned  only  four 
months :  and  though  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  impcMed  ' 
upon  him,  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  it  was  exacted. 

Laing,  iu  77-  The  attempt  to  compel  landlords  to  enter  into 
bonds,  that  neither  they,  nor  their  families,  nor  their  tenants, 
would  attend  conventicles,  is  placed  amraig  the  transactions  of 
1678.  The  act  of  council,  which  autbori^  this  measure^  waa 
issued  August  2,  1677. 

Lung,  11.  78.  With  respect  to  the  F^^land  host,  Mr.  Laing 
siys,  "mat  by  the  express  mjunrtiom  of  Charles,  an  hostilearmy 
often  thousand  men  was  introduced  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
of  a  country  in  profound  repose."  Without  feeling  any  incline 
tiou  to  paUiate  the  misconduct  of  Charles,  we  ore  neverdieleH 
disposed  to  think,  that  Mr,  Laing  has  been  too  hasty  in  usjn^ 
terms  which  imply,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Highland  host 
either  originated  with  the  Sovereign,  or  had  been  particularly 
recommended  by  him  to  the  Scottish  counciL  According  to 
Mr.  Kirkton,  the  council  procured  a  letter  from  the  Kuw, 
requiring  them  to  extirpate  conventicles,  and  oaring  thetn,  if 
their  own  force  was  insufficient,  the  assistance  oS  Enghsh  trot^M. 
Tliis  was  the  whole  share  which  the  King  had  in  the  proceeding: 
what  followed  was  done  by  the  council  at  their  own  discretion,  with- 
out any  orders  from  their  Sovereign.  It  is  therefore  too  harsh  to 
represent  Charles  as  peculiarly  implicated  in  this  most  odious  trans- 
action.  To  have  ruled  with  a  negligence  which  permitted  such 
Impression  to  occur,  is  no  small  blame:  to  have  occasioned  it  t^ 
his  express  injunctions,  would  be  still  worse.  The  devastations 
of  the  Highland  host  were  disgraceful  to  the  government ;  yet  one 
important  drcumstance  concerning  their  employment  is  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Laing  in  language  calculated  to  mislead  his  readers. 
"Six  thousand  lawless  Highlanders,"  says  he,   "were  invited 
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froBi  ihtii  raouBtaios,  and  oBrevious  iadaniiitj  vw  geanied  la 
eaCQiiragt  every  excess."  Theae  words  imply,  if  Uuy  do  not 
f^>aily  affirm,  that  the  indeomity  was  seoeraL  Ad  iBdemiiily, 
it  is  true,  was  proclaimed,  but  an  indemnity  of  very  limited 
extenL  *'The  council,"  says  Kirkton,*  "seat  with  toe  Higb- 
laaderg  a  court  of  justiciarT,  before  whom  they  oJ^t  ooavene 
any  man  in  the  country  mat  there  they  miffht  be  punished, 
promising  then  indemnity  for  any  thing  should  be  done  this  wm' 
These  are  some  of  the  points,  in  wnich  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Ltung'a  history  might  have  been  improved  by  means  of  "KirktoD's 
MS.  We  du  not  mention  them  with  the  view  of  detracting 
fimn  the  merit  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  bistoncal  fwoductifHM^ 
of  which  our  own  or  any  other  language  can  boasL  The  mett 
BKpelleBoe  of  the  work  is  the  voy  reaaoo  whv  even  its  tU^tert 
imperfectioBs  should  be  marked.  There  are  likewite  some  mat- 
ten  oa  n^ich  Laing  and  Kirkton  differ,  where  the  nature  of  the 
bransaoiioi)  is  auch,  that  we  wonld  not  hastily  decide  agaiiut  the 
l«lcr  writer  on  the  authority  of  the  earlier.  A  ungle  instance 
wdll  suffiee.  "  Ai^W  says  Laingit  "  was  ^iU  so  considerably 
that  the  Ku^  descended  to  the  dismgenuous  proposal  of  a  mar- 
Mffi  with  ins  daughter ;  but  that  discerning  nobleman,  convinced 
that  the  K.ii)g  was  aecredy  estranged  ftom  him,  n;garded  even 
mSaiaM^toam&K  hie  destructioa."  litis  was  in  1650.  Kirkton 
fdacas  the  a&ir  iu  a  light  much  less  favourable  to  Argyll 
**  And  tiie  hWquease  of  Argile  beiiw  all  that  time  almost  oie- 
-tMor  of  Scotland,  to  make  all  sure  for  himself^  l>ci>ff  ia^Hnal 
-danger  from  the  eo^  of  his  enemies,  thou^t  oood  to  strike  if 
a  match  b^wiat  the  King  and  his  daughter  Xa^  Anuc^  (o  whicn 
4be  King  consented  with  all  assurance:  though  all  that  poot 
Aunily  had  by  the  barraute  was  a  disappointment  so  grievous  tb 
•the  poor  young  lady,  ttiat,  of  a  gallant  gentlewoman,  she  tossed 
het  spirit  and  turned  absolutely  £stractra :  so  unfortnnately  do 
tte  bade  wheels  of  private  designs  wwk  in  the  pjippet  plays  (tf 
■i^e  fHiblic  Kvphitioos  in  the  world."  (P.  50.)  Iiie  latter  clr- 
.omitastoe  w  «f  aw^  a  kind  that  Kirtttoo  could  scarcely  be  mi^ 
;take*  with  Mspect  to  it 

Xo  Kirkkm's  history  is  sul^oined  a  very  £urioii3  norratire 
-tMtilkd  "  Jnaes  Husaell's  account  of  the  murder  ^  Arcbbisbsp 
.^hsrp."  It  relates  the  details  of  that  horrid  deed;  trao? 
.-the  pEoceedinga  of  the  assassuu,  after  they  bad  accwjiplMbed 
.their  narpoae:  and  enters  into  a  very  minute  account  pf 
.^  flkirmtsh  of  l<oudon-hill,  and  of  the  Insqmctioa  tJA 
4iBttlp  'nS  Butbw^l^ridge.  Hie  narrative  of  BuneD,  wlw' 
HM»  4o  have  been  a  principal  actor  io  all  thesp  i^in« 
1  be  fend  with  the  more  .intevet^  t»  it  descnbw  ewul)^ 
k  .-the  "  Tales  of  my  Laadlocd  "  Jiave  leulened    &outUr 
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tttbewM^bii^dam.  Hie  idlowing  cKtracf  is  A  efMCwkn  c£ 
itmfyroama  oitDQstasm  of  RiukU,  and  of  theTade  energy  wil^ 
'^lich  he  relates  hie  adrentares. 

"  All  die  9  rode  what  thoy  csuld  lo  Magiumuir,  tfae  hilb  at  the 
nearest,  and  Andrer  Hendenon  ridiiur  afore,  being  best  mauated, 
-and  saw  them  when  he  was  on  the  top  iHthe  hiJi,  and  all  the  rast  came 
up  and  rode  veiy  hard,  for  the  cooich  was  driving  hard ;  and  being 
«oine  near  Magus,  George  Fleman  and  James  Rustell  riding  into  the 
town,  and  James  asked  at  the  goodman  if  that  was  the  bisfaop's  coach  ? 
"fie  fearing,  did  not  tall,  but  one  of  his  serrantB,  a  wsman,  came  run- 
Bmg  to  him  and  said  it  was  the  bii^op's  coach,  and  she  semned  ta  be 
OTCijoyed;  and  James  ndmg  towards  the  coach,  to  besiire,«eangthc 
bishcm  looking  -out  at  die  door,  cast  aws^  his  cloak  wid  orted,  Judw 
be  taxes !  Hk  bidiap  oriad  to  tfae  oMchmaa  to  dnve;  he  Snag  at 
him,  crjing  to  the  reat  to  cosae  up,  and  the  rest  throwing  aw^  Uoor 

deaks  except  HalhiUet £red  into  d>e  coach  drivmg  very  fast 

about  halfa  mile,  in  whidi  time  they  fired  several  shots  in  at  all  lUils 
of  the  coach,  and  Alexander  Henderson  seeing  one  Wallace  bavins  a 
cock'd  carrabine  ^ing  to  fire,  gript  blm  in  the  neck,  and  threw  him 
iddwn  ai>d  pulled  it  out  of  his  band.  Andrew  Henderson  outran  the 
itoach,  and  stroke  the  horse  id  the  face  with  his  sword  ;  and  James 
.KtMsell  ooming  to  the  pos^in^,  comrnanded  him  to  stand,  Whttdi  he 
.xefiising,  he  strdfceliim  on  "tiie  raceand  cut  down  'die  side  of  his  shine, 
and  striking  at  Ae  %orse  next  brake  his  sword,  sad  gripiB^  ito 
■es  of  the  foremost  horse  in  tke  fimfaett  side;  George  Fleaaaa 
s  [HStdl  in  at  tfae  aortfa  side  of  die  ooadi  beneath  his  left  Am,  and 
nw  his  dauahWr  flight  of  die  iucage ;  and  ridiag  Cofwaid,  gtipping  thp 
'borsea'  Inidlas  in  t^  nearest  akle  and  held  tbam  still,  George  B^faur 
fired  lihowise,  aad  James  Russell  got  Geotge  Pieman's  sword  and 
li^Maiioffaisbane,  and  ran  to  the  coach  door,  Uid  desired  the  bishop 
4o  oaaaeffivth,  Judas.  Ue  answered,  be  never  wronged  mao:  James 
dbrlnrrdrhnfnir  the  Lord,  that  it  was  no  particular  interest,  nor  yet  for 
My  wNng  that-he'ibad  done  to  him,  but  because  he  had  betrayed  (hie 
«biir(ih.aa  Judas,  audhadwrunfl:  his  hands  these  IS  or  19  years  in  tbe 
Uood  of  theeaihts,  but  especiaJly  at  Pentland;  and  Mr.  Gothrie  and 
flii.  Mitchell,  and  James  Learmonth ;  and  they  were  sent  by -God  to 
execute  his  vengeance  on  him  thie  di^,  and  desired  him  to  repant  awl 
come  forth ;  and  John  Balfour  on  horsebadi  said.  Sir,  God  is.otw  wit- 
ness that  it  is'nAt  for  any  wrong  tfaou'hsat  dime  to  me.  nor  yet  for  any 
foar  offrtait'tlMU'Contd  do  to  ae,  -but  beoauae  thou  hast  been  a  mur- 
derer of'BBanya  paorsonl  in  the  kiik  of  Scotland,  anda  betrayer  of  tbe 
uhuith,  «Bd an afMneswmy  and  peiaecutar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
-atemben,  -libom  blood  thou  hatt  shed  like  water  od  the  earth,  and 
^hanfsaejtbobdbalt  die!  and  fired  a  pistol;  and  James  Russell  desired 
4iiKi  again  <tD  aa«ne  forth  and  make  him  for  death, Judgement,  and 
aaewty;.and  the. bishop  said.  Save  my  life,  and  I  wilt  save  all  yours. 
James  answered,  that  he  knew  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  eitner<to 
save  or  to  kill  us,  for  thne^vas  no  saving  of  bis  life,  for  the  blood  that 
"be  hadsbedAras  ceymg  to  heaven  for  vengrance  on  him,  and  thiUst  his 
atMbd-atUm.  Joan  Balfour ;dssired. him ^gain  to.come  forth,  and  he 
anawered,  I  will  come  to  you,  for  I  know  you  are  a,  gaatleman  and  will 
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Kive  my  life;  but  I  am  gone  already,  and  whatneecU  mon?  lal 
another  told  him  of  keepine  up  (^  a  pardon  granted  by  the  king  foe  ^ 
persons  at  Pentland,  and  then  at  the  back  side  of  the  c«ach  tlmut  i 
Bword  at  him,  threatening  htm  to  so  forth ;  whercupoa  he  went  fortli, 
wid  fklling  upon  his  knees,  said,  for  God's  sake,  save  my  li&:Jui 
dau^ter  falling  on  her  knees,  beffoing  his  life  also.  But  thev  told 
him  that  be  should  die,  and  desired  aim  to  repent  and  make  for  destL 
Alexander  Henderson  said.  Seeing  there  has  been  lives  taken  for  jtw 
already,  andifours  be  taken  it  shml  notbe  for  nought :  herisingofhii 
knees  went  forward,  and  John  Balfour  stroke  bim  on  the  fiice,  tod 
Andrew  Henderson  stroke  him  on  the  hand  and  cut  it,  and  John  Bal- 
four rode  bim  down;  whereupon  he,  lymg  upon  his  face  as  if  he  bid 
been  dead,  and  James  Russell  hearing  his  daughter  say  to  WsUin 
that  there  was  life  in  him  yet,  in  the  time  James  was  disanniDg  the 
lest  of  the  bishop's  men,  went  nesently  to  him  and  cast  of  his  hat,  for 
it  would  not  cut  at  first,  and  halced  his  bead  in  piece*. 

' "  Having  thus  done,  hie  daughter  came  to  hmi  and  cursed  hin,  and 
called  him  a  bloody  murderer ;  and  James  answered  they  were  not 
murderers,  for  they  were  sent  to  execute  God's  vengeance  od  Un.'' 
(P.416— *1«.) 

We  recollect  no  assassinatioo  attended  with  drcuiDstancei  tf 
-<]e«>er  horror  than  this;  and  Kusseil's  relation  of  it  exbibitiiK 
barbarity  in  darker  colours,  than  any  of  the  accounts  which  were 
previously  in  print*  The  deed  has  been  usuallv  considered  m 
unpremeditated.  It  was  so  &r  tmpremeditated  tliat  CannichMl 
was  the  pre^  In  qaest  of  whom  the  par^  primarily  ciiae 
out;  bat  there  are  strong  presumptions  that  the  murder  d 
Sharp  had  been  previously  planned,  if  not  by  all  of  tbeO) 
at  least  by  their  ^aders.  At  one  of  their  meetings  it  bad 
been  agreed  to  attack  Carmichael  in  St.  Andrew's,  andi  if 
they  should  find  him  in  Sharp's  bouse,  to  hang  both  him  aitd  iIk 
primate.  Russell  declares,  that  with  other  godly  men  he  W 
twice  before  essayed  to  take  away  the  Archbishop's  life,  and  chti 
he  had  lately,  in  his  communion  with  Heaven,  received  a  5(n»s 
impression  that  the  Lord  would  soon  employ  him  in  cutting  <» 
a  great  oppressor  of  the  church.  Balfour,  when  he  found  tii»t 
Carmichael  had  escaped  them,  said,  that  be  was  sure  they  bid 
sdll  something  to  do;  and  immediately  afterwards,  intelligence  vsi 
sent  by  the  woman  at  whose  house  they  had  lodged  on  thepie- 
ceding  night,  that  the  Archbishop's  carnage  was  at  hand.  Tnete 
circumstances,  all  contained  in  the  narrative  before  us,  ^rorosiV' 
nearly  to  a  complete  proof  that  at  least  Balfour  and  Russell,  vho 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  daring  and  ruthless  of  the  gu^ 
had  previously  resolved  on  the  assassination  of  £3iaTp.  It  n  I 
worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  murder  was  comtnittea  on  tltf  j 


*TbcucouD(of  iheaHawinBlion  coDUincd  inalellei  from  the  Archbislrap'i'o'' 
which  if  annexed  (o  th«  prewnl  pnblicatioD,  is  sainaccafHte  iJmI  no  crcdU  (■■  ^ 
|i»eo  to  ■Dj'  part  oT  it  -^  ,  '     . 
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ddid  of  Majr,  and  that  RdbmU  did  not  quit  Scotland  till  the 
eighteenth  olOctober.  During  the  whole  of  this  interval  of  J  €8 
daji  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  weeks  included  between 
the  ucirmish  of  Loudon-hill  and  the  battle  of  Bothwell-bridg^ 
vben  the  covenanters  acted  as  a  r^fular  militair  force),  hc^  with 
■ome  of  bis  associates)  were  continuaUy  traversuic  on  horseback 
the  most  populous  part  of  Scotland,  in  spite  oi  the  numeroua 
parties  who  were  everywhere  aearchine  for  them, 

Theeditor,  Mr.  Shorpe,  has  annexedboth  to  Kirkton's  History, 
tni  to  Russell's  Narrative^  extracts  from  manuscripts  and  from 
printed  docomentSt  which  will  furnish  amusement,  if  not  instnic- 
tiou,  to  the  reader.  Editors  are  otleo  chaigeable  witk  undue 
psitialitjr  to  the  authors  on  whom  their  labours  are  bestowed : 
bat  so  &r  is  Mr.  Sharpe  from  having  incurred  this  c^ai^  that 
tie  has  laid  biaiself  open  to  an  accusation  of  a  contrary  nature. 
Re  often  throws  anjustifiable  aspersions  upon  the  accurafny  of 


Kiiiton's  statements,  and,  instead  of  sjmpathiunff  with  the  pei^ 
located  presbyterian,  speaks  with  due  execration  S  those  "  whot 
tbraigh  the  bosom  <^  King  Charles  the  Martyr  and  his  descendants, 
oni  a  blow  Mi  the  very  heart  of  royalty  and  all  hereditary  honours^ 
Ilie  splendour  of  this  rhetoric  does  not  dazzle  us ;  common  setue 
vhispcrs,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  liberal  education  to 
mske  the  history  of  past  ages  subservient  to  the  party  spirit  of  the 
pnaent:  but  if  the  transactions  of  the  seventeenth  century  must 
be  blended  with  the  politics  of  the  nineteenth,  Mr,  Sharpe  would 
do  well  to  recollect,  that  those  who  condemn,  not  those  who 
wpiove,  the  undisguised  tyranny  which  the  house  of  Stuart  from 
toe  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  exercised  over  Scotland^ 
are  the  moot  likely  to  feel  a  warm  attachment  to  that  &inily  under 
whose  d<Hninion  our  religion  and  our  liberties  have  been  pro- 
tected. We  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  our  editor's  annoti^ 
tions.  In  the  note  at  p.  47,  he  asserts  that  "  Kirkton  has  falsi- 
fied the  truth  of  history  respecting  the  condemnation  of  Loudon* 
Charles's  conduct  after  hisJiigfat  to  the  Scottish  camp,  and  numer- 
ooB  other  circumstances  obvious  to  eveiy  reader  of^  our  national 
aQDals."  These  circumstances  we  have  not  been  fonunate 
enough  to  detect:  and  in  the  two  coses  which  are  specified 
Kirkton's  accuracy  will  stand  a  sevei'er  trial,  than  any  to  which 
Mr.  Sharpe  can  subiect  it  The  condemnation  of  Loudon  is 
attested  by  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  who  lived  at  the  time ;  by  Burnet ; 
b;'  Oldmixon,  on  the  information  of  Duke  Hamilton ;  and  the 
.^ipendixto  Birch's  Inquiry  into  the  Transactions  of  Glamor^^. 
On  these  authorities  our  best  historians  have  believed  it,  and  it  ia 
BOW  supported  by  the  additional  evidence  of  Kirkton.  As  to  the 
proceedings  of  Charles  after  his  arrival  in  the  Scottish  camp,  our 
limits  wiO  not  permit  ui  to  sifl  minutely  to  intricate  a  series  of 
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transactions ;  bet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  (hat  EiikU^t  viQ 
be  found,  bv  tboae  who  will  undergo  the  trouble  of  ^mnWipg 
this  part  of  his  narratiTe,  both  accurate  and  imt>artiaL  Eten 
upon  English  ai&irs  his  views' are  for  the  most  ^n  jnsL  His 
obseiTati<m  upon  the  English  presbyterians,  diat  "  to  the  King 
they  were  a  great  deal  more  true  than  trusted,"  much  as  it  dSficn 
&om  the  representations  of  one  class  of  writers,  is  amply  verified 
by  the  events  of  16*7  and  16*8. 

At  page  lot  there  is  a  Iouk  note  on  the  character  of  Arnle. 
*'  Aigyles  character,"  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  is  one  of  th*  m 
dubious  of  his  own  times."  We  at  first  suspected  that  an  emx 
of  the  press  had  substituted  least  instead  of  most;  for  difitnnt 
historians  have  drawn  Argyle  in  very  dififerent  colours.  The 
supposition,  however,  of  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  printer, 
js  rendered  inadmissible  by  the  sequel  of  the  note,  wudi  a- 
h)bit«  the  unfortunate  Marquis  as  a  compound  of  vice  and  bodil; 
deformity.  Mr.  Sharpe  is,  therefore,  guilty  of  one  misrepresB- 
tation  at  least,  since  he  states  as  certain,  what  must  be  admitted  to 
be  doubtful;  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  guilty  of  a  second;  for 
Argyle  ^vpears  to  ai  to  nave  been  a  good  as  wdl  as  a  ^ 
statesQoan.  His  trial  is,  of  itself,  almost  sufficient  proof.  Ttt 
whole  of  his  public  life  was  submitted  to  keen  investi{^liw< 
t^arpened  by  the  hopes  of  avarice,  and  by  the  bitterest  recdlffr 
tioQs  of  resentment ;  yet  nothing  could  be  found,  on  « hidi  sd> 
Tersaries  so  little  scrupulous  could  fix  a  charge ;  so  that  they 
Were  at  last  obliged  to  murder  him  on  the  pretext  of  his  a*- 
mission  to  Cromwell,  To  our  surprise,  Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  tluok 
that  he  was  justly  executed ;  for,  in  alluding  to  die  letters  wfaidi 
were  communicated  by  Monk,  he  adds,  that  "  the  prodnftion  rf 


Buch  a  proof  of  disloyalty  seems  scarcely  necessary  in  this  case, 
What  can  our  editor  mean  by  disloyalty?  Argyle  was  the  man 
Vhose  influence  first  brought  Charles  to  Scotland;  he  placed  the 


What  can  our  editor  mean  by  disloyalty? 

Vhose  influence  first  brought  Charles  to  Sco 

crown  upon  his  head;  he  resisted  to  the  last  ibe  conqueriru  u 

of  Cromwell ;  the  terms  which  were ;  -^    .  -     •  - 

submitted  in  1652,*  to  the  existing  e 


of  Cromwell ;  the  terms  which  were  prescribed  to  hun,  wnm  he 
•2,*  to  the  existing  authorities,  show  that  he  ws 


■  The  arliclei  of  agreement  belirecn  Ai|;yle  aod  M^jor-Oeneral  Dam  tt 
pnbliGhedb;  Mr.  Hiarpe  from  the  orlglDsl  US.  The  fourth  article  blaliAin'^ 
or  kii  eMeal  loD,  to  repair,  ob  dacBOI)ce,ta  Kpglaad,  vherethcf  wlIlM  b«CMh 
fined  to  lew  than  twenty  laWti'  conpaw  i  a  luifflcieni  proof  of  the  diilnil  M» 
WM  entertained  of  him.  "  When  Hunllj'a  lanih  arc  reodered,"  njl  BbjIIk,!'* 
letter  which  Mr.  Sharpe  hai  qonted, "  and  HoDtroK  paid  ne*r  100,0001  ArgjkH 
late  debt!  of  400,000  or  600,000  marki  will  not  be  jelpiOd.  Many  wonder  M  M 
debt,  and  think  he  mnit  bate  nooey,  for  he  got  murh,  and  wna  aliraji  lobtrw 
tpariog."  Kirkton  mentioai  a  circnnulsace  which  Hccovnti  for  tkia  deM*"! 
tMi«rRClorilj.  HoDtly'smale,  whea  it  wai  forfeited,  had  bren  given  to  Al^I(> 
IlnnUy'i  priiKJpal  creditor,  but  bnrdawd  with  400,000  narki  of  Hiitlf'a 'rtil. 
After  the  mlonitlon  Haatlj'j  land)  were  reitoi«d,  and  the  psrliaraent  ordcra 
that  the  debt  ihonld  remain  ■*  so  enconbrance  opna  ArErte'i  own  taOtt,  S" 
lUtktoo,  p.  1*8.  V 
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both  feared  ind  distrusted;  and  he  continned  diirine  the  whole  of 
the  usurpation  to  be  viewed  with  a  jeaJons  eye.  Ii  this  was  di^ 
knal^,  if  this  conduct  was  so  clearly  worthy  of  death  as  to  render 
ill  otnef  proo6  of  guilt  superfluous,  what  q)ithets  ought  to  be 
applied  tothegicatmassof  tne  nobility  and  gentry  of  those  days? 
Artie's  disloyal^  was  his  steady  attainment  to  the  liberties  and 
rebgion  of  his  natiTe  land  ;  that  religion  Clarendon  meant  to  d&- 
*roy,  and  Charles  was  detennined  to  subvert  those  liberties ;  it 
wu,  therdbre,  requisite  to  the  success  of  their  plans,  that  so 
powerful  and  able  an  opponent  should  be  removed. 

Our  editor  takes  an  evident  pleasure  in  representing  the  Presby' 
tehaos  in  a  ridiculous  or  hatefijl  light  "  In  one  daVi"  ^7^  he, 
"  the  Covenanters  drowned  eighty  women  and  children,  found 
ruiKjr  of  following  Montrose's  camp,  by  precipitating  them  over 
oie  bridge  at  Linuthgow;  and  six  more  shared  the  same  fate  at 
I^n.  See  Sir  George  M'Kenzie's  Vindication,  &c."  The 
nrerence  is  too  vague  for  us  to  find  out  tht  grounds  on  whidi 
Mr.  Sharpe  rests  his  assertion.  But  M'Kenae  is  obviously  no 
^ood  authority  for  soch  a  transaction.  As  he  was  only  nme  years 
•f  ^l^at  tte  tune  wfaoi  it  is  said  to  have  happened,  he  could  have 
■0  personal  knowledge  ofiit ;  and  be  was  under  strong  temptations 
(o  throw  odium  on  a  party  whom,  in  his  officii  capacity,  he 
rigorously  AMvecuted.  Hrs  statement  is  probably  a  second-haDd 
tnnwcT^  imiB  Wishart,  who,  in  his  historical  romance,  of  which 
MoDtrose  is  the  h^ro,  mentionri  a  similar  story,  with  the  slight 
iiftnnce  of  making  the  Tweed  the  sc«ie  of  the  massacre.  "Ine 
wht^  trantactioQ  is  unsum>orted  by  evidence,  and  has  been  di^ 
credited  not  only  by  our  best  historians,  but  by  those  whose  par- 
tiality would  have  inclined  them  to  bdopt  it.  "  Salmonet  and 
Gutbry,"  says  Laing,*  "  were  ashamed  to  transcribe  the  sttny 
from  Wishart  of  the  [Hisooers  'collected  on  a  bridge,  and  preci- 
pitated, with  dieir  wives  and  children,  into  the  stream,  The  fact 
a,  dbat  frcHD  Berwidi  to  Peebles  there  was  not  a  single  bridge 
WOD  the  Tw«ed  (see  Post's  maps  in  beau's  Atlas] ;  and  Father 
Hay  is  oUieed  to  transtbr  the  scene  to  Ltnltthgow  bridge,  above 
ftwty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle"  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  seem  to  have  followed  Father  Hay.  The  preiudices 
of  our  editor  lead  him  not  merely  to  deviate  from  bistoncal  truth, 
bat  sometimes  to  forget  the  dictates  of  humanity.  Isabel  Allison 
and  Marian  Harvey  were  executed  for  their  private  opinions 
coDCeming  the  actioos  of  other  men.  "  Their  situation,"  says 
Mr.  Sharpe,  "  hath  been  bewailed  by  tender-hearted  historians, 
as  about  to  be  executed  with  some  women  condemned  for  diild- 
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murder.  But  one  of  these  martjrs  had  been  wdl  inured  to  ibi 
society  of  murderCTs*  even  by  her  own  confession,  and  the  aditx 
approved  of  the'Archbishop'B  assassination."  le  this  the  langruige 
in  which  we  oiwht  to  speak  of  the  ftte  of  those  unfortunale 
vomen  ?  By  bemg  enthusiasts,  did  they  cease  to  be  our  fellow- 
creiUures  ?  Must  u!  our  contempt  be  reserved  for  them,  and  those 
who  pi^  them ;  while  not  one  syllable  of  disap^obation  is  ottered 
against  the  oppressors  who  shed  their  blood  ?  Two  simple  fenaks 
are  executed  ror  thdr  opinions :  to  agf^vate  the  crueltv,  and  to 
confound  still  more  efiectually  the  distinctions  of  moraiitv,  ther 
are  executed  along  with  murderers;  yet  Mr.  Sharpe  can  relate  w 
this  in  terBis  that,  to  say  the  least,  lean  to  the  aide  of  ai^laote 
more  than  to  that  of  censure. 

Mr.  Sharpe  is  so  completely  under  Ae  influence  of  system  that 
his  faults  are  all  of  the  same  stamp.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  adduce  more  examples.  The  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  tlw 
present  publication ;  but  we  can  scanty  forbear  to  wish,  th^ 
Kirkton's  manuscript  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  editor  better 
disposed  to  appreciate  justly  the  conduct  both  of  the  parly  irfio 
su&red  and  of  the  party  who  ruled.  Mr.  Sharpe's  notions  of 
.the  history  of  Scotland  after  the  Restoradon,  are  very  remote  froa 
those  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  most  trustworthy  hist^xians. 
The  authority  of  these  historians  he  seems  disposed  to  under- 
value :  perhaps  he  will  listen  with  more  attention  to  a  delineatiMi 
oi  the  government  of  Scotland,  under  the  last  two  of  the  Stnait 
princes,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  high-spirited  men  and 
most  accomplished  lawyers  that  England  ever  produced:t 

"  Confiscations  were  promised  before  conviction  or  process ;  penons 
imprisoned  without  a  reason  given ;  Forced  to  depose  against  them^ 
•elves  in  capital  crimes ;  pursued  and  forfeited  upon  stretches  of  obso- 
lete laws,   frivolous   pretences,  defective  proofs.     Judges  i 


fluenced  by  commands  contrary  to  law ;  and  turned  out  of  their  c^ce 
for  disobedience,  Incoasislent  with  ancient  usage,  and  their  necesssiy 
independence ;  opinions  given  by  the  Lords  of  Sessiwi,  that  to  concew 


the  asking  of  relief  for  one  forfeited,  and  the  refusal  to  discover  private 
judgments  in  relation  to  other  men's  actions,  are  points  of  treason.  I^ 
IS  not  to  be  wondered,  when  the  crime  was  to  such  a  high  degree  pre- 
carious, the  method  of  proceeding  so  arbitrary  and  unjust,  the  exann>les 
of  those  who  sufiered  so  recent  and  numerous,  that  a  punishment,  which 
is  the  terror  and  severest  scourge  of  bad  men,  should  become  formi- 
dable as  well  as  odious  to  good  men." 

•  Mr.  Shwpe  allndM  (g  her  hsTliig  koown  Hulon,  Balfoar,  aod  tbe  Iwa  Hc*- 
dcnoiu.  She  ni^  have  ipoken  tavmeitl  Qttaeptnom  ■riertbenardccof  the- 
Anhbiibop,  bal  ibecoald  not  pouiblj  ktve  Ikcb  inured  to  tbcir  lociely  sAii  Ibat 

*  CaaM«Talioa*MlbeLaworFoiMtnKi,  p.  IDS,  I6T. 
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Instmctioos  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders ;  and  of  tbe  Parochial 
Cleif^  as  to  Oidinadoo  Licences,  Institnbons,  fee.  Uc.    By  Christ.  Hoc^soo. 


Theoretical  and  Practical  Reniaiks  on  G.  Blake's  System  of  Malting  and 

TbeEast  Irafia Senster  and  Directory, for  181&.    ISmo.    7t. 6d. 

Tbe  Club,  in  a  Dialogtie  betweeo  Father  and  Son.     8to.  \l.  It.  Fine  9/.  5*. 
India  Prooft,  7l.  Ti. 

Thoughts  on  our  National  Calamity,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Ireland.    I^ 
a  Lady.    8to.     St. 

A  Short  Inquiry  into  tbe  Character  and  Designs  of  tbe  British  and  ForMga 
Bible  Sociatr-    By  the  Rev.  Charies  James  Burton,  M.  A.    Sro.    It. 

Tbe  Oraeies:    New  Method  of  fortune  Ttdling,  whereby  fifty  NotaUe 
Questions  are  answered. 

Statement  of  some  late  Praceedings  relative  to  tbe  General  Baptist  Church 
at  Nottingham.     8vo.     9i. 

Companion  to  tbe  London  and  Royal  Calendars  for  the  Year  18ir. 

An  Unlimited  Daily  Calendar,  both  for  the  Old  and  New  Style.     By  J.  Gar- 
aett 

'  The  Present  Peenua  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  for  the  Year  1817 ;  with  the 
Aims  of  the  Peers  and  Baronets. 

Dc9.  Erasmi  Rot.  Coodo  de  Pnero  Jesu,  olim  prononciata  a  Puero  in  Schola 
Jcannis  Coleti,  Loodini  Institnta,  in  qua  priEwrlebat  Imago  Pueri  Jeau  docentis 


.  Tba  Naturalist's  Pocket  Book,  or  Tourist's  Companion,  being  a  brid'  In< 
tfodoctioD  to  the  different  Branches  of  Natural  History.  By  George  Graves, 
f.  L.  S.     8vo.     Plain  14t.     Coloured  it.  It. 


Ibe  Knight  of  St.  John :  a  Romance.     By  Maria  Porter.     3  vols.     licoo. 
lJ.lt. 

.    Maadeville,  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  England.    By  William 
Oodwin.    3  vols.  ISnw.    U.  It. 
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BoMbdl«;  or,AModier'»M«rwge,«N»vd.  SydMAMOMofxttaMttca 
of  tha  Pyrenees,"  &«.  he.     5  voU.     ISino.     If.  10*. 

MaaiMn,  kNotsI.     3  tah.  19nio>     ISi. 

TheOukcn,  aTale.    B^HimLMW.    Itno.    Sh 

TIm  Uktorj  of  EboMn  Ba*  Rom.  B;  tb*  Aotfaor  of  «  Joha  D«  CtatRL" 
S  TOla.  ISmo.     131. 

POBTKT. 

The  GreTe  of  the  Conrict:  an  Elegy,    IXnra.     1(. 

llw  KoTol  Minstrel,  or  the  Witcberiea  of  Eadnr:  an  BpM  Foem.  Br  J. 
F.  Pennie.     Ittao.     7(. 

Cnncise  Spiritnd  Poems,  or  EnngeKcal  HjtDne,  oa  varioiu  Sotjecti,  in 
ibepfivnte  Use  of  Cbrntiam.    B;  Tlumias  Row.    Book  I.    ISMo.    S*. 

Tlioiightsoa  Uappineu:  s  Poem.  Bj>  tbe  Rev.  Francis  Homfraf,  A.  M. 
tm.    5s.  6d. 

Sincere  Burst  of  Feeling;  An  Ode  to  the  Hemor;  of  Her  late  lameotad 
KoTsI  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,     410. 

XfopokTi  Loss;  or,  Eogtand's. Tears  o'er  the  Urn  «f  hie  Bet«T«d  Priacoi 
Chariotte  Angusta;  a  Monodj.     By  James  Rondeau.     li.M. 

EnunBDaet :  a  Poem.     Dj  a  Gradante  of  Oxford.     8ro.    it,  sewed. 
,  TheLament  of  the  Emerald  Isle.    By  Charges  PhiUips,  Eeq.    Sro.    li.M 

Elegy  to  theMemor7ofH.R.H.  ihePriaoeMCiiariotteofWde*.  ByMn. 
Cockle.     4to.     Sewed  Sf. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  a  Poem,  with  Noias.  By  a  QtmOmMm,  late  of 
Queen's  College,  Oiford. 

Carmen  Pastorale,  or  Pastoral  Elegy,  on  die  DeaA  of  H.  E.  B.  ik*  PinKcsi 
Charlotte  of  Wales.     By  a  Shepherd.     U. 

The  last  Will  and  Testament,  an  origind  Poem,  rKxmmeariMl  to  «U  I^csdm 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  Property  MdivpMe  of  by  WMI.    ttj  Bsrr. 

Tributeto  the  Memory  of  H.R.H.Uie  PrincetsChailotMoEWalat.  By' 
3.  M.  Bartlett. 

POLITICS. 
I     An  Appeal  to  the  Citiuos  of  I^ndon  against  tbe  alleged  lawful  Modei  of 
packing  Spedaljuries.     By  T.  J.  Wooller. 

Plan  of  Parliamentary  Refonn,  in  the  Form  of  a  Catechism.  By  Jerenuab 
Bern  bam,  £m).    Sio.    8i. 

Obserrations  on  the  Impolicy  of  permitting  ibe  Flirtation  of  British  Woo!, 


Alpha  and  Omm:  or  a  Mkneter's  Ooeing  AddreM.  A  SeroMi.  Bytba 
Rer.  J.  Maude,  M.  A.    8to.  ~  U.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primaiy  Vititadon  of  Herbert,  Lord  Biabcf  at 
Landaff.    8to.    9s. 

Christian  Controreray,  or  Disputations,  by  way  of  Dialogue.     Svo.    It.  id. 

Uniterianism  the  EsseoceofVital  Christianity:  aSermon,  preadied  at  Exe- 
ter, July  10,  1817.    By  JohnKenrick,  M.A.     ISmo.     li..6d. 

A  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  tbe  Re*.  John  Prior  Estliu,  LL.  D. 
delivered  in  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting,  Bristol,  Augost  34,  1817-  By  tbe  Rev. 
James  Manning.     Bvo.     U.  6d. 

Holy  Rules,  and  Helps  to  Devotion,  both  in  Prayer  and  Practice.  By 
nnenUappa.  ISmo. 

A  Coarse  of  Sermoos  for  the  Lord's  Day  throughout  tbe  Year.  By  Joseph 
HoldenPott,A.M.     S  vols.     Svo.     1/.  ll. 

An  Esaminaiion  of  tbe  Fourteen  Verees  selected  fivm  Sciiptnre  by  Mr.  J. 
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Bdb^  Mk  SpMinco  of  Im  Encndatica.  of  (fe  HUb.  By  Ctnitcnhar 
!«..    St..    «i.  6A  ... 

Tbe  Bibl«,  not  tbe  Bible  Sodst;,  being  ui  Attenupt  to  point  oat  that  Mode  af 
JJiiewMttipg  tlrt  ScnetOTM  wbtch  oonld  moM  effiBomaUif  coDdsce  t»  the 
Secant;  of  dw  BataUiihed  Chprcb  and  Pmco  of  th»  UnitAcI  KiatdaOi.  ^ 
tlw  £ev.  WillisB  Pbtkn.     4.. 

Cbriitian  Watching,  Mconmendad  ia  a  Sannon,  pnadied  at  St.  Mar;  £« 
Stnod,  Wmtninuer.    Bf  thoBev.  George  Ridiaridt,  A.M.    8n>.    U.  M. 

A.  SenDoa,  pi«aobad  »  Ae  CMliedral  Chnrcli  «f  St.  Paul,  oo  tbe  Tvtt 
SondaTinTriiu^Tenn,  1817.  Bj  tbe  Rev.  Geo^  F«n>e  Batea,  M.  A.  8*0.  la, 

A  Woid  in  SnaoD,  on  the  NUun  of  tin  CnriMian  CbaI1d!^  aMnwed  to 
MtMbMaoftbeCharchofEnglaMl.  By UmAa*. Cbarica DBsbaoy.  ISdio.  «■• 

Tbe  Character  of  a  Virtoous  Princes* :  a  Sermon,  oa  tbe  Occiuion  tS  tfaa 
Deiuk  of  H.  R.  H.  Che  Princeis  Charlotte  of  Wales,  Nor.  1«,  181T.  Bj  the 
Rer.  KobertF.  Bree,F.  L.S.    4ti>.     St.  ed. 

Tbe  UoitariH  Refuted,  or  tbe  Divinity  of  Chriit  and  tbe  EkKtrina  of  t^ 
Holy  Trinity  plainly  proTed  from  Copiona  Texti  of  Sccqitare.  By  the  lUv. 
C  A.Baker.     8to.     Si. 

-  A  Sannoa  preached  in  tbe  Pariah  Qnvch  of  Hamtwoiythe-Hiil,  Not.  <^ 
1817,  00  the  laaiented  Death  of  H.R.H.  the  PrJDceu  Charloite.  Sy  J,^ 
^      '    '   u.    Sto.     Ii.  ad. 

upnacbad  attiiaOldJewrTChif»l,in  Jewift4tMM,e«  OccaMM  of 
Aa  mooh  lamented  Deotli  of  tbe  Prmceis  Charkiae  Augusta,  au  tiu  19dh  <f 
NoTember.     By  Abraham  Bees,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.     8to.     li.  ti. 

Old  Church  of  Enf^and  Prindplet  opposed  to  the  "  Netr  light,"  ia  a  Seriea 
«r  plm  Dootrual  md  Practic^  Satmou.  By  tbe  R«*.  B.  Waner,  Batk. 
InSvoU.  lemo.'    Vol.  I,     61. 

A  SemwD  preached  at  Waltfa^Mttoi*,  Euei.  By  the  Be*.  Oeorge  Hi^^, 
H.A.    Publitbed  by  particalw Beqoeet.    Svo.    ti. 

A  Funeral  Sennon,  preached  on  W*dne«lay,  November  Itth,  1817.  B)r 
Kobert  Asplend.     Bvo.     K.  6rf. 

The  Voice  of  God  to  Great  Britwn:  a  Pnneral  Sennon,  occaiioned  by  tfat 
Deatliof  H.R.H.tiie  FrinceuCbarlottAof  Walea,  preached  at  theOldCbapel, 
Clil^  Lewes,  SotMx,  Nev.  IS,  1817.     By  Joaopfa  Kirby,  V.  D.  M. 

Grace  without  Partiality,  and  -Sin  withont  Excuse ;  a  Sermon.  By  the  Bvr. 
John  Eyton,  A.  M.     \t. 

Tbe  Bible  Society  against  the  Cburcb  and  State ;  and  the  Primitive  CMf 
tiant,  tbe  Refermers,  and  tbe  Bible^  agaiiut  the  Bible  Socie^.  By  tbe  Be*. 
O.  CaUaghan,  A.  M.     3s. 

Beflections  on  the  sudden  Death  of  a  young  HiuiMer:  a  PoDenl  Diacowae, 
Iot  the  late  Rev.  Thranas  Bigpn  Breadbeot,  M.  A.  delivered  at  Eates-atRet 
Chapel,  Nov.  99.     By  Thomas  Brisham,    Svo.     9*. 

'  An  Enuainatian  of  the  vaiioos  Tevts  of  Scripture,  said  to  suppoR  tbe  Doo- 
ttiDeoftheTiioity,  adduced  by  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  White;  in  a  IJMter  addressed 
to  ti>at  Gmtleman ;  whenan  the  Inpombility  of  esUUishing  thoae  Doctriaea 
is  tbown  and  explained  according  to  tbe  gweial  Tenor  of  Scriptuta.  By 
Tbonas  Sixties  GobmU.  Svo.  \l. 
■  A  Plea  Ibr  lofiun  Bnitiain.    By  Thomas  Belabam.    4(.    ' 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  tbe  Sin  of  Blasphemy,  and  into  the  Propriety 
ef  regarAng  it  as  a  CSvil  Ofience ;  in  Three  Sermons.  With  Notes,  and  an 
Appmdix  on  tbe  present  Slate  of  tbe  lam  with  respect  to  Unitahans.  By 
Robert  Asplaod.     It.  M. 

UmtMrianiim',  Ohl  and  Neir,  exemplified,  in  Three  Letlen,  addnsaed  to  tbe 
ttStax  of  tbe  McufaTy  B^OMtory  of  Theology  )  with  a  Prelnce.    By  aa  OM 


Hie  HysMry  of  God.    By  Joseph  Francis  Boirell. 

Tbe  Transitory  Glwy  of  the  World,  and  tbe  Inttalnlky  of  Hamon  Gku- 
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Mill  HiU  Chtpel,  Leedt,  Nor.  19,  ISIT.  B;  tha  Rer.  Tbotou  Jttnu. 
Bra.    <*. 

Tba  OiMppointmtat  of  Haaun  Hopes :  a  Sefanoo  (No*.  19, 1817)  OD  Oocawa 
of  the  deathof  tbePrincaMChulotteof  Wala*     By  JohnKentUh.     Ii. 

A  Patbetic  and  Cmwdator?  Od«  on  tba  mucb-lain«ntod  DMth  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  PrinCBM  Charlotte  of  Saie-Coburg.    B;  Jamee  Bishop. 

A  SemoQ  delivered  in  the  Tron  Church,  Gleigow,  ota  the  Day  of  the  Feamt 
of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princew  Charlotte  of  Walea.  By  Thomai  Chalnwn,  D.  D. 
«vo.     li.  <U. 

A  SertDon  prendwd  dnrinc  ihe  SeaKm  of  Adventf  A.  D.  1S17,  for  the  Ud- 
dotbMl  Children  of  the  CJerkenwaU  Parochial  Chaiic;  Scboola.  Bj  Joih. 
Holden  Pott.    8vo.    K. 

Two  Senooiu  addreesed  to  the  ParithioDen  of  BifhopwearmoDth — the  fint 
preached  in  the  Parish  Chnrch  on  16th  November;  the  second  designed te 
nave  been  preadiedonthelOtb,  the  Da;  «ppoinCad  ibr  the  Funeral  of  tf.B.U. 
the  Princew  Charlotte.     B;  Robert  Gray,  D.  D.     Bto.  It  ad. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Death  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princeu  Cberiotle  «f 
Walea  and  Cobonrg,  at  Southminater  Cburdi,  Essex.  By  the  Rev.  Janm 
Bolme.  Std.  It. 

ADefintoeof  the  Edncation  of  the  Rising  Genembon,  in  the  Doctrine*  lad 
WtnlunoftkaEatabliahBd  Chnrch.  A  Seimon  Preached  at  Kshopweanamuh, 
September  14,  1&17.  By  the  Rmr.  Nathaniel  John  HolUn^worth,  A.  IL 
8to.    Si. 

The  Religion  of  Anti-Christ,  or,  Pt^ier;  made  Palatable  m  the  Doctriaei 
and  Dtsdphne  of  the  EetablUied  Chnrcb-Ht  Ualogne  between  a  Chntchman 
and  a  Dissenter.  ' 

A  Sermon  preacbad  at  Hebden  Bridge,  near  Halilax,  Ai^att,  1817,  on  Occa- 
■ion  of  the  Death  of  tbe  Rev.  John  Fiavcett,  D.  D.  By  William  Steadmaoi 
D.  D.    8*o.    It. 

Tbe  Substance  of  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Independent  Meedi^  Hooaef 
Stowmartiet,  November  9, 181T.    By  William  Ward.    8vo.    1». 

A  Sennon  delivered  in  St  Enoch's  Church,  Glaigoiv,  on  the  Day  of  the 
Funeral  of  H.  R.  H.  the  PtincoM  Charlotte  Auguila  of  Wales.  B7  the  Rev. 
W.  Tajloivjnn.  D.  D. 
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A  Statistical  Account,  or  Parochial  Survey,  of  Ireland,  drawn  up  from  'ioi 
Communications  of  the  Clergy.  By  William  Shan  Mason,  Esq.  M.  R.  L  A^ 
8vo.     1/.  li. 

An  AccoQUtof  theC^ttivity  of  C^|ptain  Robert  Kooi  and  otiter  Englishnwo, 
in  tbe  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  Captain's  Miiaculons  Escape  and  Retom  iff 
En^and,  in  September,  1680.     18nio.    St.  6d. 

Memoirs  on  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  Manuscript  Joumakr 
Edited  bj  Robert  Walpole,  A.M.    4ta.     %L  3i. 

Histot?  of  a  Sii  Weeks'  Tour  through  a  Part  of  France,  Switieriand,  &£< 
ISmo.    6f. 

Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence,  en  1817;  on  EK|aiseee  sur  I'Etat  actoel  de  la 
Switxt  des  Maiirs,  de*  An«B,  de  la  literature,  etc.  da  oe*  Viiles  c^^bres. 
8vo.    81. 

Rctne,  Naples,  and  Floi«ice,  in  1817 :  Sketches  of  the  present  State  of 
Sodety,  Manners,  Jcc  Ice.  in  those  celebrated  Cttiea.  By  tbe  Count  da 
Steodhal.     8vo.     lOi.  Od. 

Narrative  of  roy  Captivity  ie  Japan,  during  the  Year*  1811,  13,  and  13; 
with  Obiervations  on  tha  Country  and  the  People.  By  Captun  Golownia, 
R.  N,  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  Vovages  to  the  Coasts  of  Japaii ;  and 
of  Negotiations  with  tbe  Japanese  for  the  Release  of  the  Anthor  and  his  Com- 
{■nion.    By  Captain  Bikotd.    3  volt.    8vo.    18«. 
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abt.  I.— on  parliamentary  reform. 

1.  The  Representative  History  of  Great  Britaia  and  IreUmd,  being 
a  History  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  Counties,  Citiesr 
and  BoTottehs  of  the  United  Kingdomy  from  the  earliest  Period. 
By  T.  H!  B.  Oldfield.  6  vols.  8vo.  Baldwin  and  Co. 
London,  1816. 

8.  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the  Form  of  a  Cate(idsm^ 
vnth  Reasons  for  each  Arttcle,  with  an  iTttrodudion,  shotoing 
the  Necessityof  radical,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  moderate  Reform. 
By  Jeremy 'Bentham,  £aq.  8to.  pp.  i06.  Hunter.  LoDdtH!* 
1817- 

It  ta  tfae,"  says  tlie  great  Bacon,  "  that  what  is  settled  by  cus- 
tom, thou^  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit.  And  those  things 
which  have  long  gone  ti^iietber,  are,  as  it  were^  confederate 
within  themselves:  whereas  new  things  piece  not  bo  well;  but 
tfaou^  they  help  by  thar  utility,  yet  tbey  trouble  by  their  in- 
conformi^.  Besides,  they  are  like  strangers,  more  admired  and 
less  Javoured.  All  this  is  true  if  time  stood  tfill ;  which,  contra- 
riwise, moTeth  BO  round,  that  a  froward  retention  of  custoqi  ia 
as  tnt^olent  a  thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they  that  reverence 
old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new.  It  were  good,  therefor^ 
that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time 
itself,  which  indeed  innor^eth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  do- 
grees  scarce  to  be  perceived;  for,  otherwise,  whatsoever  is  new  is 
luitooked  (or. — It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states, 
ezc^  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  nUlttybe  evident;  and 
wdl  to  beware  that  it  be  the  rdbrmatioa  which  drawetti  on  the 
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change  and  not  tbedecire  of  cj^fle  tbat  prefamd^  the  jtSaaur 
tioD.  And  lastly,  that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  rdecte^ 
yet  be  held  for  a  suspect;  and  as  die  Scripture  saith,  tnat  we 
make  a  stand  ppop  the  ancient  way,  and  th^  Iqql^.  loond  about 
us,  and  dtsdiVel'  «hat  b  the  straight  and  ri^t  way,  and  ao  to 
walk  in  it" 

These  were  the  sentiments  qS  the  man  who  looked  at  least  st 
wisely  and  deeply  into  human  affiiirs  as  any  before  or  after  hiia. 
And  in  the  preamble  to  the  Bill  of  Ri^ti^  is  roistered  the  de- 
claratiop  of  the  great  men  who  composed  the  coimcils  of  that 
era  of  our  liberties  to  this  effect :  "  That  the  Lnrds  quritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons  then  assembled  at  Westminster  (the 
paruament  being  then  composed  as  it  is  now  composed)  ^d  Ubv- 
^  "     *■  "  ',  andjreely  reptiserU  all  the  estates  of  the  peopie  f^  iias 


realm.* 


When  irom  these  apborisms  of  abstract  and  practical  wiadom 
we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Qldfield's  vtdnminous  work,  wher^ 
the  dopnas  and  propositions  of  modern  r^bnnws  expand  them- 
selves in  all  their  duuiess  and  all  their  fury,  w^  &el  like  travellv; 
descending  from  a  summit,  from  which  the  eye  commands  nague 
in  all  her  teal  forma  of  substantial  variety,  into  alower  region  of 
tnlst  and  vapour,  where  false  lights  and  deceptious  mwpitufbs 
distract  the  vision  and  bewilder  the  &ncy.  Mr.  Oldfielas  fapok 
does  at  least  one  service  to  the  communis ;  it  brings  tc^etfas, 
ttnder  one  view,  all  the  forms  of  argnment  which  have  been  mad 
l^gainst  the  r^resenutive  svstem  as  it  at  present  exists-in  prae- 
tice.  All  the  decantata,  wbatever  has  be^  said  or  sung  a  noo- 
Hand'tbousand  times  irom  the  RevoluUon  to  the  nresfM jnnctnciV 
by  political  r^enerators  or  reformers,  philosc^ners  or  Bat(ieb« 
orators  or  empyrics,  the  deluders  or  the  deluded,  in,  nvowtf 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  aided  )ty  an  aggrega- 
tion of  &cts  and  parUculars  all  con^iring,  as  it  is  presumed*  to 
the  same  end,  are  here  prodoced  in  full  confidence  of  settUqg  a 
question,  which  has  wmted  for  its  final  solution  for  the  birth  d 
such  a  genius  as  that  which  has  furnished  to  us  die  snUept  eiova 
present  examination.  How  great  will  be  Mr.  Old^d's  con- 
tempt of  us,  when  he  hears,  iihe  hears  of  it  at  all,  that,  with  aS 
thit  array  of  argument  and  Gict  before  us,  we  not  only  remain 
Unconvinced  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  any  such  reAxp 
as  he  recommauls  to  us,  but  that  we  deem  his  book  so  destrac- 
tive  of  his  own  purpose  in  writing  it,  that,  if  the  suH>icion  did 
not  convey  a  compum^nt  to  his  wisdom,  which  it  does  by  nO 
means  deserve,  we  should  guess  the  whole  compilation  to  be  ilf 
tended  as  war  in  disgtdse  against  the  whole  host  of  modem  >«• 
formers..  If  we  were  re&Uy  enemies  to  all  reform  and  all  improw- 
Incnt,— to  tbat  reform  ^ich  engrafU  upon  experienca^  and  that 
princ^leof  improvonent  which  uoUes  witbdieprincii^ofcoD- 

u.....„Cooglc 
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AiTralion,  we  mifffat  insidloiitl^  recommend  this  pnbBcation,  the- 
taideoi^  whereof  is,  by  ite  paramount  s31ines%  to  bring  the  very 
name  of  a  thing  into  contempt,  which,  in  its  sober  acceptation  and 
flouad  applicftdon  to  the  realities  of  human  condition,  ought  to  b^ 
for  ever  in  our  contemplation.  But  we  will  not  make  any  indirect 
ine  of  this  author's  imbecility.  He  might  be  os^,  to  be  sur^ 
wiA  great  advant^e  against  himself  by  a  wholesale  recommend- 
ation of  the  wotlc  as  it  stands,  with  its  dedicatory  oaring  at 
At  shrine  of  the  Hampden  Club,  its  denunciation  of  every  act 
and  thing  c^Hnided  upon  as,  in  the  course  of  our  political  bis^ 
tofy,  be^e«i  the  Wittenagemote  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett;  its 
deriTBtion  of  our  constitutionBl  rights  from  the  ancient  Britons, . 
and  its  contempt  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
uid  BiU  of  Rights,  as  giving  us  only  a  portion  of  that  liberty, 
which  by  birth  and  nature  endrely  belonged  to  us.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  too  strong  a  counter-spirit  excited  against  teftmn, 
or  the  term  itself  load^  with  undistinguishing  reproach.  As 
die  real  interests  of  rdigion  haVe  deeply  sufieredlnr  the  use  made 
of  the  term  methodist,  so  the  word  reformist,  by  me  arts  and  de- 
Inuons  practised  under  the  pretence  of  refbrmadon,  mavacquire 
a  similar  odium,  and  become  equally  decisive  and  denuncia- 
tory'against  every  attempt  at  improvement  Wc^  therefore, 
enter  a  sort  rtf  protest  against  this  abuse  of  tht  term  "  reform," 
which  is  in  truth  as  litt^  descriptive  of  the  real  object  which-  it 
is  nsed  to  designate  as  the  tbolish  phrase  *'  Catholic  emanci- 

TTie  extent  to  which  Mr.  Oldfield  carries  his  ideas  of  reform 
he  is  not  dow  in  giving  his  readers  liilly  to  understand.  He  xa 
qlrite  sttre  there  med  to  be  at  one  period  or  another,  no  matteir 
few  remote,  the  exercise  of  an  universal  right  of  l^slative  in- 
tarference  difiusively  vested  in  the  whole  popolBtion ;  and,  ao- 
cordii^  to  him,  a  right  once  exercised  in  the  earliest  and  rawest 
state  <n  a  people  is  to  pass  through  all  succeeding  eras,  in  abso* 
late  defiance  of  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  mortal  condition. 
In  contetidii^  for  the  right  of  legislation  in  the  people  on  this 
fffouttd  of  pnmeval  usage,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  line  o^ 
■is  argument  connects  widi  what  his  book  professes' to  illustrate' 
— the  representative  history  of  Great  Britam.  In  the  amimmti 
tontiSum  wbich  he  finds  to  have  existed  among  the  ancient 
Brttons,  or  in  the  Wittenagemote  of  the  Saxons,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  see  any  regular  r^resentation  of  the  people;  bat  he 
dtdoces  a  satisfiictory  proof  of  tlie  presence  of  the  commonalty 
of  dte  kingdom  at  these  Saxon  national  assemblies  (it  ia  too 
ridicidoua  to  discuss  the  composition  of  the  commtme  aytuHmni 
rfthe  Britons  or  the  Germans),  from  the  langaage  of  the  royal 
•dnrb.  He  concludes,  that  as- these  decrees  import  to'&ive  K^ 
u  2 
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Bud«  in  tbe  presence  of  the  pec^^  the  people  laatt  hxte  not 
only  been  uiaiton,  but  partiapstors  in  all  that  was  done  or  re- 
■olved  at  these  assemblies;  ana  that,  therefore,  the  artisans,  the 
peasants,  and  the  paupers  are,  no  less  than  the  peers,  the  heredi- 
tanr  cotuisellor>>  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  year  R55,  Ethelpbolf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  gave 
the  tithe  of  his  kingdom  to  the  cbnrch  by  an  act,  the  preaniU<> 
of  which  states  it  to  have  been  done  with  the  advice  of  the 
bishops  and  chief  men  (the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  aU 
England  being  present  and  subscribing  thereto,  as  also  Beorred 
King  of  Mercia,  and  Edmund  King  of  the  East  Angles],  and 
of  the  abbots,  abbesses,  thanes,  aldermen,  and  great  men  of  the 
ItUffdom,  and  an  infiniie  number  of  other  faiihfil  people,  who.  aU 
K^audfld  the  act  of  the  King,  &c.  Now,  says  the  author  <af 
this  patriotic  publication,  "  Ahorumque  lidelium  infinita  multi* 
tudo"  must,  and  can  imply  nothing  but  an  unlimited  nombet 
sf  die  comiauDi^,  Ana  in  the  same  strain  of  argument  be 
-aHans  from^mdar  descriptive  terms  in  a  multitude  of  siroiUr 
■edkto;  while  no  man  but  a  stout  reformer  and  patriot,  like  the 
flddiur  of  this  sapient  woric,  can  see  any  tiling  in  the  languageof 
ifaeae  ordinations  lo  prove  more  than  the  simple  fact  that  uese 
laws  BO  promulgated  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  made  or  COK- 
-firmed  m  assemblies  of  the  great  men  who  signed  what  the 
prince  prt^xised,  while  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  attendant 
crowd  was  that  d  vociferating  appUuse. 

probably  to  most  of  our  readers,  this  sort  of  ctw 


To  us,  and  grobably  to  most  of  our  readers,  this  sort  of  a 
fltttne  coiuiliitm  wears  out  little  the  appearance  of  a  repress 
,tive  legislation;  if  it  prove  any  interference  at  all  by  the  coob-' 


e  coiuiliitm  wears  out  little  the  appearance  of  a  represmt*- 

legislation;  if  it  prove  any  interference  at  all  by  the  coob-' 

moQ  people,  it  was  not  an  interference  in  the  way  oir^reMnt- 


atitHi,  but  by  acclamation ;  and  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  ihe 
work  before  us,  it  seems  as  if  the  author  carried  his  respect  for 
the  original  rights  of  the  people  beyond  the  privilege  of  peak- 
ing by  a  representative  organ,  to  the  assertion  of  a  powa  m 
them  of  pronoHOcingia  fin);>nu  personis  their  catholic  coo«eot 
or  dissent  to  the  lews.  For  our  parts  we  verily  believe  that  If 
for  people  we  were  to  read  "  vassals,"  and  for  "  faithfttl ",  ob- 
sequious, we  sboold  vs  ry  but  little  the  substantial  import  of  these 
terms. 

The  sense  in  which  this  author  understands  "  pet^le,"  whoi- 
erer  he  finds  that  auspicious  term  in  any  of  the  ancient  annal^ 
is  such  as  to  favour  his  «)irited  line  of  politics  at  the  expense  <^ 
all  reason  and  probability.  Having  discovered  in  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  that  Sigebert,  King  of  the  We^  Saxone,  was  ex- 

E^lled  by  the  chief  men  «nd  /wopZe  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
enewolf  elected  in  his  stead,  he  leaps  exultingly  to  die  cca- 
cloucHi,  that  the  Saxon  pet^le  concurred  with  the  nobility  in 
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Jepostng  one  king  and  decting  another,  not  In  a  tumultuons 
nunncT,  but  with  a  parUameiiiary  deliberation  and  consult; 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  by  printing  "  elected  "  in  Italics, 
to  prevent  a  word  so  big  with  inference  from  being  lost  upon  the 
reader.  With  the  same  complacency  this  learned  writer  finda 
the  elemencs  of  our  constitutional  freedom,  and  a  profound  ar- 
gument for  universal  suffrage,  in  the  practice  of  the  Oermans,  as 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  who  says  "  De  minoribus  rebus  principea 
consultant,  de  majoribus  omnes  x  ita  tnmen  ut  ea  qnoqu^ 
qaorum  apud  plebeni  arbitrium  est,  apud  priacipes  pertrao- 
tentur."  In  high  spirits  froin  this  discovery  of  the  majesty  of 
the  people  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  their  superiority  in 
council  and  cabinet  deliberation,  he  proceeds  in  nis  leanied 
cat«er  to  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  oy  whom  he  finds  it  eaid 
of  the  same  nation  that  "  Neither  h^  any  one  a  certain  field, 
or  proper  bonndaries;  but  the  magistrates  and  chief  men  in  every 
year  apportion  to  a  tribe  of  people,  who  live  together,  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  according  to  their  number,  andaH^rayear 
Kmove  them  to  another  place.  Ut  animi  eqiiitate  plebem  con- 
tineant,  (juotnauisquisque  opes  cum  potenUssimis  aequari  videat." 
From  this  passage  it  were  natural  tor  such  a  reasoner  as  Mr. 
(Afield  to  argue  for  the  agrarian  principle  of  distributiim ;  but 
by  what  process  of  ratiocination  he  deduces  from  it  an  argument 
for  the  representative  system  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
saSnge  it  is  very  difRcult  to  comprehend ;  yet  he  thus  sums  up 
Ae  evidence  of  these  classical  quotations ;  "  Hence  it  is  not  only 
evident  that  the  people  at  large  had  their  representation,  but 
that  the  commune  oonct/tum  waslield  once  at  least  in  every  vear." 
It  is  by  this  sort  of  reasoning  tlwU  our  author  proves  what  be 
andertakes  in  his  preface  to  demonstrate  "  that  the  repreaeota- 
tive  system  is  as  ancient  as  the  establishment  of  civil  socie^  in 
the  world."   ' 

Thu  *'  comrraaw  eondlium  "  of  the  ancient  Germans  and  Bri- 
Mds  we  are  here  informed  was  succeeded  by  the  Wittenagemote, 
or  Saxon  National  Council ;  and  although,  to  be  sure,  there  is  little 
trace  of  a  representative  It^lation  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  King  John,  still  he  observes  that  "during  that 
poiod,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  when  the  assemblies  of  the 
nation  were  no  longer  convened  in  open  plains,  none  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  freemen  residing  in  or  near  the  place  Where  the 
parliament  met  were  excluded  from  attending  it  in  their  own 
persons,  the  number  of  them  being  on1y4imited  by  the  edacious- 
ness  of  the  building  or  place  in  which  they  were  assembled." 
The  'aathor's  penetrating  vision  then  discovers  to  him  a  scot  and 
lot  mtem  of  representation  until  tiie  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when 
1^  the  eighth  of  that  Prinze  the  nation  ww  disfrancltiscd  by  the 
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restriction  of  the  right  of  rafiage  for  coodUm  to  the  fn^di 
qoalificaUon  of  Ibrty,shilluig8  a-year. 

The  tnith  seems  to  be,  that  the  little  abili^  which  tke- 
vriter  of  these  volumes  possesses  is  qoite  lost  in  the  ezpuvkm 
cS  his  subject,  while  he  seems  sincerely  bent  upmr  some  ngne 
purpose  of  showing  how  many  fine  privileges  we  have  tost  of 
destroying  our  own  happiness,  and  bow  exalted  was  the  genia 
of  those  ancient  establisnments,  wherein,  as  he  supposes^  cwfy. 
man  was  a  legislator  who  could  halloo  loud  enongn  lo  be  bean 
in  those  great  agrarian  coorcUb  in  which  the  iuti<m's  buainf 
Ifoa  dispatched  m  a  day. 

That  in  those  dark  periods  of  our  history  which  preoeded  and 
succeeded  to  the  conquest,  many  of  the  elonents  <H  our  present 
fl-ee  constitution  are  discernible  ;-rthat  by  some  favouring  drcH*- 
stances  in  the  primarv  composition  and  first  forms  w  aock^, 
the  ground-work  was  laid  for  that  lofty  structure  which  has  sinos 
been  reared;— that  the  popular  division  of  the  country  into  juris- 
dictions of  greater  or  leds  extent,  and  the  frequent  o[^K»tuBities 
afforded  the  people  of  asseinblin^  or  attending  aawmblics, 
where  tramactKms  of  public  interest  i^re  nndw  cpnsideralioB, 
or  at  least  promulged  and  ratified,  imparted  an  impulse  to  tht 
nationd  character,  a  capacity  ibr  fi'eeaom,  a  [^Uc  vigoor  af 
pohtical  feeling,  which  through  various  tbrtunes  has  giveo  ni  a 
constitution  the  work  of  centuries,  the  product  of  mind'  ecu- 
firing  with,  or  controuling,  eraits, — we  ooth  feel  and  admoiM 
ledge :  but  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  model  of  onr  oonsthatiM 
hi  uiese  mde  and  simple  b^nnings,  or  that  any  perfect  tana  tt 
Mberty  and  law,  or  indeed  any  thing  more  than  the  materials 
and  mind)  out  of  which  the  complex,  and  mixed,  aad  w^ 
adapted  ftiame  of  polity  vnder  which  we  now  live  and  flooriA 
has  arisen,  is  to  be  there  discerned,  is  a  position  ridiciiIo«s'«r  . 
dangerous,  accordinsas  it  is  assumeiA  fbr  the  purpose  of  ipccB*. 
IsUon  or  practice.  The  word  **  pei^le,"  so  oftea  occarrln|;  in 
the  description  of  the  perstHis  cwnpoung  at  preseat  at  tht  Dk- 
tional  councils  in  our  early  history,  has  berai  seized  upon  bf  iIm 
author,  as  deciding  the  fiict  that  what  he  treats  as  our  priuMliw 
constitution  was  endrely  pc^ular  and  free:  a  word,  so  flexafate 
and  ambiguous  in  its  import,  it  was  easy  to  make  subaerviMt 
even  to  the  argument  of  this  imbecile  dabbler  in  politics.  Bat  it 
is  very  evident  to  every  man  wbo  reads  tfte  annals  and  reooada 
of  Qur  early  history,  not  with  the  mind  of  a  pam^politidaa,  bat 
as  an  honest  inquirer  after  truth  and  fact*  that  tne  people  4^  *• 
proper^  in  those  times  were  of  no  moment  in  the  state,  and  that 
none  but  a  writer  deliberately  settiiUF  about  the  proof  of  the  here- 
ditaryrightto  universal su£Fiiige  couQ  imagine  that, when  Edwi«l 
tbe  Coi&ssor,'  in  a  great  council,  granted  the  dana  to  die 


AUi«j>  lir  Wmaimtart  *«eDrtai  cfiiKopis,  abUdbiu,  comlUbu^,' ' 
et  oninibiu  optimadbus  Angtiie,  oamaue  populo  me^enle  et  vi- 
demte^"  or,  Aat  whm  Canute  in  the  fiftn  year  of  his  rdgn  held  a  ' 
oetfBoU  6i  his  arobbialM^  dukes,  earu>  and  abbob,  "  cum  - 
qoaoa  pbirimis  gregaiiis  militibiis,  et  cum  popali  nmtitDdine  ' 
copioM,"  the  peraons  implied   by  the  t«rm    "peonle"   were 
aanitteid  to  any  ddibtfattre  share  in  these  counciu,  or  were 
pveaent  in  any  other  chancta:  than  aa  ^ectators  of  the  so* 
loMiilj>  and  as  witneuee  to  proclaim  and  preaerre  the  memory 
of'  the  tmntartiooa.    A  man  must  be  worse  than  ignorant,  the 
dupe  of  the  veriest  party  cant,  to  suppose  Uie  term  '^  wites,"  or 
"^  wiae  oun,''  to'  comprehend  within  its  meaning  the  conHnoil 
pen^  or  lowest  orders  of  the  ooramnni^,  at  a  time  when 
Tithiijj  gawe  imxirtauce  bat  proper^,  and  prc^rty  was  little 
dae  thai)  that  which  the  sword  had  carved  out  for  the  flrat  pos- 

-Itis  dear^  however,  frtHn  the  tenour  of  history,  that  the  Wit- 
tmageiBOte)  loose  as  waa  its  texture  and  constitution,  meeting  at' 
various  plaoea^  sometimes  in  tufiea.  fields,  soramoned  at  the 
moaaxw*  pleanae,  at  ChristBiae,  Easter,  or  Whitsoatide, ' 
asd  completing  ita  duties  in  the  compass  of  a  day,  did  yet  com- 
finse  aaaoy  pitpular  ingredieut^  ana  has  laid  the  fbnnd^on- 
of  oar  llb^tiea  biy  affinr^ng'  a  precedent,  which  the  country  ha*^ 
nw  in-  the  moat  aiiHtraiy  periods  totally  forgotten,  for  the  par- ' 
ik^istiw  of  tfa^'pao]^  in  the  great  work  of  iMislation.  During - 
^^[rORtaat  pOftkin  of  ks  continuance,  it  is  probable  that  none  m 
tbfpe^^  etUBpoaed  a  part  of  it  but  thofe  who  possessed  a  free 
fM^er^  in  Una  of  a  certain  extent;  and  as  theae  allodial  t^ie- 
awots  .ware  probaUy  very  numerous  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
SazoH  history^  bdore  th^  were  merged  in  the  latver  masses 
<iCted»(  acqaisitioD,  towanu  wbieh  state  they  were  tendingr^idly, 
SMB  Mbre.dM  Norman  conqueet^  it  may  sately  be  inferred  that  the 
Witfaoagwaote.  admitted  a  ctMuideralJe  proportion  of  what  may,' 
i*  tb»  better  wnae,  be  called  "  the  people."  Such  being  the  case,  - 
AM  eanpot  hdpbsingainiued  at  finding  this  writer  so  fierce  against' 
«lMd<be  riietoricalj;  c^s  Ae  disfr^chising  statute  of  the  SA' 
Umiy  VI.  wbar^y  a.fireehold  of  forty  killings  a-year  was  made' 
tbcrwaltficatiliii  -for  a  vote  hi  a  coun^  memb^,  and  so  vehement ' 
)n;bia  admhatiqa  of  the  popular  form  of  an  iastitution  which 
aaWMd  the  eaiDfl.ri^t  to«  similar  i^>ecies  of  pr6perty  sts  time  - 
«dM»  Ite  dmo«i  tasdancy  of  such  proper^  was  towards  aristo- 
OttcalacaumilatiOBi  The  Saxcra  qualification  to<^  in  (ew^ 
«f  dl»{E0f4e«B'Ae  feudal. ^'item  advanced;  while  on  the  odier  ■ 
hiad,.aB  the  valoe  of  moft^  decrease^  the  forty  shillings'  qualifl- 
«ilHHi  increased  in  popiJar  expansion.     Such,  nowever,  has  bean 

(Ik  obloqoy  in  which  this  statute  of  Heniy  VI.  stands  among 
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modeni  patriot!  and  nionoen,  that  thn  Kn^tle  aot'to  deey  in 
validity  on  the  ground  of  iu  being  a  dismutcbuement  of  iiwin 
deecriptioas  of  property)  while  the  very  refoamaf  the  representi^ 
tion,  which  is  the  object  of  their  present  cUmour,  involvM  ths 
diafrftnchisement  of  cities  and  boroi^hs  whose  privileges  hm 
existed  for  centuries.     It  is  not,  howevn*,  that  we  quarrd  vlth 
this  right  of  disfranchiseni^t,  or  deny  the  p»wer  of  radical 
change  in  itn  fullest  extent  to  the  sovereipi  authority  of  the  sUbv    I 
but  uiat  we  deny  the  pow^  which  these  ridiculous  dectuBKn     I 
ussiuae  of  holding  statutes  invalid  when  they  touch  wh^t  they  pRK     ' 
nounce  invi^able,  and  yet  demanding  at  the  hands  of  pailiaaunt 
the  demolidftti  of  whatever  privileges  are  tqtposed  to  thw  tbeoria 
of  constitutional  perfection,  however  remotely  derived,  and  eslih 
bliahed  by  continuance,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  impartum 
to  the  vaudi^  of  any  title,  however  proved  Iw  posterior  evoitt,  to 
be  at  least  consistent  with  an  unparalleled  extent  of  naUOMl. 
prosperitv,  if  not  instrumentally  concerned  in  its  prcfiuilisii 
•od  development 

But  wh^  we  mean,  say  they,  is  this : — All  that  yon  have  bea 
iii;ging  supposes  our  constitutwn  to  be  a  oompiNinded  resnJt  of 
the  various  agency  of  charters,  coace«aon>>^nmt*,  cuatomii  lal 
conventiwial  and  li^iBlative  acts,  working  toaetber  with  tioie 
and  accident,  and  emergency,  and  the  mullip&ed  f^ieratio*  <f 
'    ■     ■    '       '  letimes  silnt 


,  moral  and  physical,  and  compl^oiial,  ( 
and  slow,  sometimes  loud  and  decisive  partly  invi^antaiT'uid 
(inc<Hitemplated,  and  partly  the  product  (^experimental  uuywity; 
but  we  on  the  other  hand  conuder  all  these  influencetv  «dmlinH% 
and  modiBcations  as  so  many  usurpations,  disfiguring  and  MM- 
taminating  that  pure  constitution  which  fiourished  among  mc 
iSaxcm  ancestors,  and  under  which  the  pet^e  lived  bapi^f  fra% 
and  protected.  Now  supposing  this  argument  to  be  groaaded 
on  a  right  assumption  of  the  fact,  the  next  propositioQ  necflHUy 
to  complete  the  premises,  and  which  must  be  nude  good  befcte 
the  conclusion  intended  can  be  arrived  at,  is  this,  that  tbe.sflK 
political  institutions  which  were  adapted  to  the  state  and  toBr 
dition  of  society  before  the  conquest,  are  equally  calculated  to 
oiecure  moral  freedom,  equal  justice,  and  a  st^y  govertuaeot  in 
tfae  presei)t  internal  and  external  rtJaliom  of  this  gxeat  cov^it^ 
Blit  the  (act  assumed  ig  notoriously  false,  or  stupidly.  nuiEta)iaa< 
It  is  rashly,  or  mi^hievously  deduced  from  a  garbled, aelectioa 
of  incidents,  in  themselves  full  of  contradiction  asd  uncertaiB^*' 
but  never .  difficult  tp  e](tra<l  and  embody  out  of  the  anomaloM 
transactions  of  a  nide  age ;  which  partial  infer^ices  are  greatly 
assisted  bv  strained  intei^retations  o£  the  vague  and  oeDOsl 
teems  usea  by  anciebt  ivriters,  who,  pot  anticipating  llw  blundos 
or  the  controversies  criT  after  tunes,  were  liule  pic^uioiific^t  oi  l^eip 
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phtaiMoldgiy ;  wMte  die  plain  conclusions  from  undisputed  &cU 
vbicb  prasnt  to  in  the  actual  rtate  of  the  country  when  in  the 
btnds  of  our  Unlettered  ancestors  is  designedly  overlooked. 

ItisBot  tobedeoied  that  the  lawi  of  Ethelliert,  Ina,  Alfred, 
£dtntfdtbe  Elder,  Atfaelsian,  Edmund,  Kdgar,  Ethelred,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  even  of  Canute  the  Great,  prove  the  existence 
ofalc^  and  limited  govemment.  Yet  even  In  the  best  time»' 
of  thstobBcnre'  p^ioo,  the  principles  and  ol^ects  of  legislation 
were  so  imperfectly  nnderstood,  and  private  and  public  wrongs 
so  inefiectaally  provided  against,  the  great  were  so  raised  above 
the  ooDtrool,  and  the  feeble  so  depressed  below  the  protection  of 
W,  that  nothing  but  gross  prejudice  or  mischievous  design 
cndd  so  pervert  tQe  truth  as  to  bring  the  present  times  into  a 
deeradii^  comjMrison  with  that  bortwroua  age. 

Wah  respect  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  Norman  conquest,  . 
md  the  consequences  of  that  great  event  in  times  succeeding,  a 
vast  diveraity  of  opinions  has  prevailed;  nor  have  the  accumuhited 
Ubonrs  of  antiquarian  research  at  alt  tended  to  settle  disputes, 
bat  rather  to  furnish  conflicting  testimonies  and  discordant  mo- 
teriak,  from  which  each  side  of  the  controversy  has  recruited  its 
strength.  According  to  De  Lolme,  the  Norman  tyranny  crushed 
md  confotuided  all  orders  and  degrees  under  its  irresistible 
weight ;  and  in  the  dense  assimilation  of  all  interests  under  thu 
involontai^  union  he  discerns  the  origin  of  an  organized  spirit 
erf'  resistance  diffiising  itself  over  the  ^n6, '  and  a  sympathy  of 
feditw  extending  itsaSftrom  the  noble  to  the  peasant  Here  this 
popnur  writ^  unagined  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  our 
lii)Brtiea,  and  explained  the  enigma  of  our  constitution.  Ac- 
aori^ng  to  his  theory,  our  liberties  had  their  birth  in  the  stniggles 
oanequoit -upon  this  state  of  things,  without  any  reference  to  a 
higher  period.  Others  see  little  or  nothing  of  this  compromise 
betmpBD  the  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  under  the  first  kings 
itf  the  Nanaan  dynasty;  and  consider  it  as  a  period  in  which  the 
n^ds  of  tnen  full  of  martial  enterprise,  cWms  of  service,  chal- 
lenges of  right,  territorial  disputes,  private  feuds,  and  personal 
aggrandizement,  had  neither  leisure  nor  liberality,  nor  elevation, 
to  c<mipreb«id  the  principles  of  social  freedom,  and  the  maxima 
of  equal  instice.  And  there  are  others  who,  in  the  midst  of  Nor- 
msn  barbarism  and  tyranny,  trace  the  operation  of  that  ancirat 
spirit  which  animated  the  Sdxoh  councils,  and  discern  the  fire 
■tilt  glowmg  in  its  embers,  and  refusing  to  be  smothered  by  feudal 
bcat&ge  or  Oiifrtory  domination. '  Each  of  these  different  views 
of  the  interval  between  the  Conquest  and  Magna  Charta  may 
^■ome  support  in  the  annals  which  have  brought  down  its 
CooAued  and  meagre  details,  and  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
(ndictory  or  incoasistent;  but  a  clear  conviction  arises  in  every 
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iiapartul  mind  fiTMa*«aoqwriMoofille'ao«miilUofiBMt'«ii(^ 
and  rescarcbt  and  from  a.caadid  BU«DtUMi  to  the  indiattiWXt 
frets,  tb&t  m)  refveaentative  lenBlation  ttriMtaMiaD^  codded  n 
tbii  country  before  the  r^n  of  HeDiy  III. ;  or  diat,  after  te 
i«ign,  although  the  form  of  a  repreeentatin)  Hoitfa  of  Cmwi— 
be^n  te  appear,  any  constancy  or  atcendanoy  diiplimd  itsdf  ii 
its  proceeduigB  before  the  succewitm  of  the  boose  of  Tudor.  Do 
one,  says  the  well-informed  (niter  of  the  "  ObMtr^ims  m  dw 
ancieot  Sutntes,"  who  reads  the  old  hiitoriaoB  and  diraQide^ 
will  discem  any  strong  allusion  to,  m  trace  of  k  fi.  e.  the  iiiMr- 
femce  of  the  Commons  in  the  legislation),  if  lie  does  iMt  at 
down  to  the  perusal  with  the  intention  ei  {voving  that  thi^ 
fiunaed  a  component  part  of  it. 

The  feudal  system  was  a  political  anottalj.  It  lumprahtiiW 
deiimts  the  most  jarring  and  ditoordant  Its  oharactar  bsi 
diversified  by  every  variety  of  human  coiiditi<«i  luid  taB|Nr: 
impatient  and  submissive,  disofderly  ^id  discipliBed,  un^ 
devout,  loyal,  turbuloQt,  volatile,  severe;  «>circrad  withbns^ 
yet  always  bursting  its  ccm&ies ;  and  amidst  fits  aad  start*  <f 
freedom  and  slavery,  of  fwostration  and  pown-,  at  ooce  theiw 
and  support  of  cmpu^  and  shakiBg  with  incwiswt  vibralioBdw 
hsttlemeDts  oCits  restkoa  abode.  In  suefa  a  state  evevy  upmulath* 
pcditiciao  jnigkt  eauly  find  the  fiiundatiooB  of  his  &voarilea^ 
nwiit.  Insuuted  lacts  and  extraordinary  orisee  present  tMR> 
■elves  in  abuiidence ;  and  upon  the  waves  of  so  taaaaltiwai  s 
acene  any  theory  will  be  fbmd  to  float.  It  is  cmly  toasnasatiHse 
particuhtr  crises  as  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  coDBtiy,  aad^ 
ome  is  made  out  to  the  pr^udiced  oraBperficialtBadatt;  andncfa 
a  mi^udging'Bian,  even  as  the  aathor  of  A&work  bcfMs  tt%  nSft 
1^  .such  a  scdcctiont  pass  a  ciMBt  iqioB  the  sraae  of  Uf  ■■ 
natkoi.  The  vmm  of  a  perfect  ooastttutionmay  tho*  be  mid* 
to  flit  before  the  fiuxnr,  in  obediraice  to  the  wand  of  eMtyi'vdpr 
pEofetsorof  thebladtmt;  and  the  ddsded  viOa^  and  hn^ 
artisan  may  thus  be  enticed  &oa>  hiHBc  and  haf^MneniinthspB- 
suit  of  an  emp^  shadow. 

But  tbe  &MU  system,  dioiwh  it  f^aced  mem  in  -nry  diversifted 
attitudes,  afforded  no  Batvral  ^y  to  the  buman  iitBsionaaBdi^n- 
tidoDS.  It  was  paa  rigidly  and  ooevoivdy  fashioned  and  «»• 
poaedt.  ItmadenoallOTHaiocfeftbedbaMefidpgogrBiai— eflw 
man  things  as  sode^advanoos  in  its  ■toraTdftreer.'  Fordwow^ 
tinuanre  of  tbefeudal  Bchmiie^  mind  sod  property  wMeveqwsedM 
be,stBUonaiy;  but  stillout  of  its  own  anauenUBtt  waa-iifpliid- 
a. stimulus  which  kepttbe  Acuities  in  motion:  laa«iadge  sod 
'    '      '  "  '  rants  wenwdlk- 


discovery  <^ened  thie  door  fif  improvonen^  wants 
plied*  and  intoxxnme  expanded,  till  at  le^ti; 
cMomence  burst  the  barrier,  and  prt^erty  spread 


Ak»8  gtadiu%  MMceedsd  vfaidi  not  only  dnMlMtl 
raaapTOpoMuHW  on  iriMcb  the&ndal  bbricdcpended* 
and  gave  nqwrtBDoe  aad  digi^  to  ntw  oiden  and  ranks  of 
peiKHi%  but  Willi  theae  chan^  introduced  new  ootifHM  of  rigfat, 
mdjoiUce,  and  leciuityt,  vluch,  as  ctreonutances  and  oomunc- 
tnns  ripened  tb^n  into  operatitni,  have  rcMilted  iu  a  liber^ 
tfoipered  by  lav,  wfaieb  itafaooldbeoiu-preaem  poUcytopreao-v* 
nlbar  than  to  eala^e. 

Alt  oar  fiwliah  or  inudtoas  refotmists  will  not  accept  thor 
libar^  with  tbia  titles.  Thvr  will  not  take  it  aa  the  result  of 
kBOwledse  and  cxperieoce.  Th^  claim  it  l^  a  title  pftnunoiwtt)* 
til  exporieiice— aa  tbe  apuitanaoiiB  product  t^some  golden  period 
opanding  with  tbe  luxurianoe  u  nntatored  nature.  Having 
one* determined  upon  tbe  era  of  its  existence,  an  era  of  blind  an- 
iqu^i  tbev  fiucy  tbey  trace  its  isolated- form  and  majestic  features 
liuain  all  tbe  sufaaeqoeat  mazes  of  tbe  tendal  bistory :  tbey  see 
itinmetaidstof  tbemiUtarytennreeaodforeatlawB,  aodbreadi* 
ng  and  stmggjtog,  however  cmprasKd,  undo*  the  masnva  and 
Bxx&entoiu  power  of  the  first  fendal  crowns  in  tbe  {d«uttid*  of 
Anrprnogative  and  financial  iodq>endence.  - 

But  tbe  idMordi^of  these  specnilatitMM  is  naniiest  to  everf 
mbiasscd  reader  of  English  history.  He  sees,  indeed,  that  when 
die  [ffofnaioii,aiHbition,orcntbuBianQ  of  the  Norman  race  of  king! 
ei^tiged  them  in  exhansling  expedilionB  and  protnwted  war% 
bcToad  tbe  flxlont  of  the  feiMMlmuitary  service,  the  vast  resources 
to  yMtk  we  have  been  adverting  beoune  inenffitaent ;  that  i1m 
■rnnrche  were.  OMW^ed,  t^  their  lust  of  aggraudiaanent,  to 
torn  to  the  pei^e  tor  assistance^  uidtbusabasisofcomproause 
sod  ndprocal  conceasion  became  gradually  ettabliriwd:  Aat 
UigsiM^an  ta  feel  tbeiv  depeaidencet  and  subjects  Uieir  power, 
batiictinacoCTespondinggtio;  that  tbe  pe^e,  inflated  with 
Aifrnaw«oqaisilicBiB,d«naBdeda4]nicker8iin«)der  tfaansnite4 
As  finjiMfices  of  habitad' power,  till  a  stvu^e  and  coUiuoa 
(wned^  wbtsh  ended  in  the  sudden  diasolvtioB  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  sanguinary  &te  of  tbe  Prince  upon  ^ihAme. 

h  is  throuj^  this  fioy  process  Aat  ouv  liberties  have  been 
dsborated:  not  cast  at'  mxe,  but  wnm^  by  degrees,  aitd 
hsmmenal  oatf  -  to  their  tucaeat  teaq)^  and  toughness.  We  shall 
fintf  Inestbcvllteir  monkn  mr  their  models  in  any  of  tbe  chaneH, 


«t  ti&etti  or  acta  of  aorciBment  wbidi  took  phice  in  our  fivst 
InMntans.  Tbe  dartsr  of  William  I.  for  tbe  diqunotion 
(f  tbr'ott  jwiriictimia  of  the  «ounty  courts,  implies  nednag 


befmd  tbe  muAte  of  Hie  Prinee,  flowing  from  bis  owq 
SBtbori^,  aecaoipaiMed  by  the  advice  of  his  coundl.  Tlie 
chartw  t£  Heniy  L  which  was  tbe  modd  of  tbe  (rreat  cbartov 
'  V&om  tbe  sQle  nudiJ^ted  aatbori^  of  ate  raoBarebj 
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aait  u  Mn  Home  observes,  '*  was  nnfit  to  be  the  deed  of  aoj 
oiie  who  possetsed.  not  the  whole  Icfpalative  power,  and  who 
mi^t  not  at  pleasuie  rerolte  his  conoessioas."  The  reign  of 
Hairy  II.  is  full  of  instances  of  the  assumption  of  the  power 
'  of  twslation  by  the  Prince.  The  assembly  at  Clarendon 
was  me  orvan  of  the  n^al  will,  displayed  berth  in  the  enactment 
and  alter»Uon  of  law.  Nor  is  there  m  the  exercise  of  that  will 
any  suraiise  of  the  sanction  or  concorrence  of  the  naUonsl 
cdunciL  The  frreat  charter  itself  contained  no  express  provisicm 
for  an  improved  system  of  I^islation.  It  was,  indeed,  a  prece- 
dent for  limitinf^  the  power  m  the  monarch,  and  has  been  a  guide 
to  tncceedine  agea  in  the  policy  of  legislation  and  the  principles 
of  freed<Hn;  Dot  the  parliament  owes  nothing  of  its  speafic  c(Hh 
stitution  to  this  cberiuMd  law,  llie  word  parlianmt,  which  is  of 
FM»cb  origin,  when  first-known  to  this  country,  expressed  Httk 
more  than  the  great  Court  Baron  ofUie  King  as  the  paramount 
Buperior,  which,  though  itnuuntained  ajurisdiction  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  was  long  in  acquiring  any  functions  of  Imslation,  and 


d  at  first,  perhf^s,  no  Higher  province  than  to  roister  the  rojsl 
decrees,  ana  to  give  advice  when  it  was  asked,  n  seems  m  the 
first  two  Norman  reigns  to  have  been  composed  only  of  the  imme- 
diate vassals  of  the  crown ;  and  the  principal  biasiness  whkb 
enwged  tb«T  attention,  was natnraDy  the at^ustm^tof the  ri^ta 
and  duties  of  the  feud^  relaticm,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  became  a  ctmipontait  part  «f 
these  assemblies,  and  then  ^e  church  and  its  rights  came  under 
dtscussion ;  but  on  general  and  civil  concerns,  >re  sec  nothing  in 
than  of  l^fialative  measures  or  debates. 

Still,  however,  they  were  assemblies  for  purposes  (^  great  co^ 
cenment.  Meetings  of  m^  of  such  hish  birth  end  pretcnKOOt 
Wonld  naturally  occasion  some  fermmtatuHi  of  mind,  so  tbatitis' 
probable  they  were  seldom  dissolved  without  some  advance  in 
paUtc  wisdom,  and  improved  tmpr^dons  of  pditical  libo^. 
Meanwhile  the  crown  became  needy,  the  feudal  masses  brokoi, 
charters  were  multiplied,  and  disputed  succesuons  became  tha 
frequent  sources  of  compromise  between  the  kings,  the  nobili^, 
and  the  people.  Forfeitures  and  r^rants,  the  consequences  of 
^e  civil  wars,  difiused  and  subdivided  property ;  and  the  crown, 
ifli  its  endeavour  to  reduce  the  pride  and  contumacy  of  the  nobility, 
called  op  tbe  people  into  political  importance.  Thus  t^ores 
became  split  and  multiplied,  and  the  qualification  for  seats  in  tbe 
natiooal  councils  extended  over  a  larger  description  of  the  g^ienl 
population. 

We  shonld  be  glad  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  real  djgni^ 
and  proper  office  of  parliaments  came  to  be  understooa  and 
established,  auKSig  which  the  statute  of  qtiia  emptores  terraiwa. 
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18  Ed.  I.  .in  Cfipning  iduiuijela -for  the  disperuon  of  ove^rown  , 
ettatd,  vas  among  the  most  silent  bnt  inost  efiective;  but&r 
such  a  taak  we  have  neither  room  nor  leisure.  We  can  only,  in 
aru>t(l  coane,  run  over  a  few  particalars.  The  statute  to  whidi 
we^re  just  allnded,  by  permitting  the  sale  of  lands,  and  putting 
a  itop  to  the  lengthening  chaiii  of  tenures,  serricee,  and  inbin- 
fimdation,  promoted  into  consequence  a  new  order  of  mm ;  and 
in  miJtkilying  tenants  in  capite,  diminished  the'  dignity  but 
inaeased  the  attendance  at  the  great  courts  baron,  'and  ioftued 
into  tbem  a  more  popular  ^nnt  The  probability  is,  for- bo 
esutiouB  man  can  speak  of  these  matters  with  any  stronger  assnr* 
Slice  than  probabiiity,  that,  while  the  greater  barims  would> 
by  dieir  £utidious  secession  from  these  aBsemblies,  gradualtv  form 
tnemsdves  into  a  select  order,  a  greater  expansion  wouldt  hy 
disrees,  be  ^ven  to  the  quali^  of  the  new  attendants.  LawU 
boulers,  not  in  the  feudal  relation  of  crown  vass^s,  would  thus,  it 
ia  probsblc^  become  summonable  to  these  assemblies ;  add  aa 
personal  att^tdance  grew  irksome  and  expensive,  a  delegation  of 
some  of  their  order,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,'  woqld. 
won  suggest  itself  as  an  alleviation  of  the  borthen  of  their  new 
privileges.  In  this  manner  an  aperture  was  made  tor  the  pec^ 
pctnal  introduction  of  fresh  popular  ingredients,  tiU  the  C«mf- 
moos'  House  of  Parliament  assumed  a  consistent  form,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  monarchs  were-  reduced,  by  domestic  and 
tbr^^  contests,  forced  from  thom  a  series  of  grants,  Uiat  cont^ 
Dusl^  widened  the  representative  basis.  It  la  in  the  reign  <tf 
Henry  IV.  that  we  find  it  enacted,  that  "  all  who  shonU  \Hi 
present  a»  the  county  court  next  after  the  delivery  of  the  wrH 
to  the  sheriff,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  knights  of  shires;  " 
ll)e  disorders  consequent  upon  which  eUensim  o{  the  privt- 
Iwe  ^occasioned  the  restnaion  by  the  aa  of  the  eb^th 
HeniyVI. 

That  numerous  privileges  and  immaoities  had  veiy  eariy  be« 
bedowed  upon  towns  by  royal  patrons,  is  historically  clean '  Iti 
the  great  uiarter  th^  are  not  <mly  mentiooedi  but  provision  is 
made  for  their  not  being  taxed,  imless  by  tbeii  own  consent 
which  will  appear  less  tnrprisipg  if  we  CMiuder  that  by  their  char- 
ters of  incorporation.many  of  them  were  put  upon  the  level  of  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown.  These  towns  corporate  as  w$U 
uihe  bortMgbs,  or  towns  of  ancient  demesne,  would  naturally 
be  among  the  first  to  furnish  inMances  of  r«presenlBt[ve  delegfr- 
tion.  But  the  coalition  of  knights  and  burgesses  into  One 
uiemhly,  distinct  from  that  of  the  greater  barons,  which  was  the 
pn^KT  era  of  parliament,  in  the  present  constituticmal  nnder- 
ttaading  of  that  term,  history  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertaiiif 
whatever  peculiar  illuminations  on  this  satgect  may  have  set  all- 
tbese  niatten  so  dear  to  Mr.  Oldfield  and  onr  modern  reformers. 


Doriog  the  wbol*  raigti  ttf  Henrr  III^  th^  putidpotitn  it 
the  Commcns  in  the  lecrislstioa  of  uw  coantry  was  ia  s  nsttml 
tminofdenlopraent,  tm,.abont  Uie  middle  oftae  reign  ef  fait  10% 
tbis  popakr  bnmch  d  our  free  conetitutton  became  txumplite  n 
toUKiornwUanaadpennaaenoeofili  acknowledged  prindple^ 
and  tbetbeoryof  UegCDMal  rishlB. 

It  was,  however,  very  k>i^  wter  the  oomtitutkm  of  parlmmaC 
bad  bem  thiii  oonflraied,  before  it  wbb  efficient  andlEree  in  the 
iguraKoftuk»itiaiatepa>iras.  Through  the  reigns  of  diellme 
Edwardi,  the  mirgMsea  were  tcit  irregidarlv  smnmcned^  the 
deetion  arbitrarily  infltienced  and  cootrooka,  and  UieuudKi 
aegleoted  or  intimidated.  The  memberB  in  general  fedt  Ae 
aMDdanoe  a  Imrden,  and  oftan  confened  thcmsdTCs  unequal  ta 
Ae  taak  of  ky«latioffc  Their  duties  appear  to  have  been  coi^ 
dwad  rather  as  occanonally  than  comtantly,  or  essentafiy 
acoessaty ;  and  if  the  monarcn  stHoetitBes  asked  for  thor  adviE^ 
ha  aa  often  oo^tdled  Actr  subnussittB,  It  is,,  indeed,  ird 
Mtrthy  of  observatiaa,  how  little  the  fint  construction  <^  dni 
pt^mlar  frame  of  oar  government  proceeded  from  the  peo|4B 
thflmadres.  Uw  atatMte,  iie  iaiiagio  tmwedeado,  which,  oj  tak>> 
iag  fr(Hn  the  King  the  power  to  tns  the  royal  demesnes,  in^ 
pcndently  of  parham^tt,  put  the  staff  of  the  empire  into  the 
h^da  of  the  people,  was  the  work  of  the  banms ;  an  event  whidi 
deddedly  diaraoterisea  the  I'^zn  of  Edward  the  I^n^  as  tbetrafc 
Cfa  of  the  commencement  of  onr  libertiee:  «nce  which  tinev 
thoBgh  with  very  nneqiial  pace^  sonietiaes  nncAMerved,  somethnei 
aaemuw  to  be  statiraary,  and  sometiBies  to  lose  groond,  Aef 
namtamed  a  pronesiion  tumultnous  or  steady,  virtual  or  dco^ 
•iTe,  firm  or  vaoiBatinj^  through  a  series  of  eventfid  reigns,  to 
thai  Revolution,  whidiwaspeacefidlyaccompltBhedbythetrian^ 
of  t«Df>er,  unaiiiniity,  and  wisdcsn,  over  bigotry,  soperstitifai,  ud 
the  armtraiy  abuse  of  power. 

Edward  III.  was  o&eo  reduced  t>y  his  wants,  whidi  fbl- 
lowed  in  the  train  of  Us  military  glory,  to  treat  his  Couuhob 
with  distillation  and  complaisance ;  out  it  was  in  the  twelfUi  yetf 
of  his  rcdgn  that  we  find  an  interference  of  the  grossest  kaid  4rith 
the  liofatB  and  independence  of  parliamoit.  Badwin,  Cata^ 
MahnAmry,  and  MarleiMir^,  liad  sent  membere  to  that  lasf 
blyriathepneedi^partofthesame  rngit ;  and  yet,  in  the  viV 
above^ientioned,  theriieriffof  Wilts  returned  for  8ariun,Wifit]m 
and  Dowtm  oidy,  afleging  that  there  weve  no  more  dties  ahd 
borou^  in  his  oooti^ ;  and  Mr.  Ptynne,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bra^ 
BMsitions  many  other  snralar  instances.  The  last-^ntailiuMll 
wntN*,  indeed,  (^Merrea  that  borduefas  might  be  so  poorasacpttO 
beidilstopay  the  wages  of  the  mem)e^^  or  that  ture  mi^  art 
bS)  io,  certain  beroaghs,  two  persons  fit  for  the  tiUBt,  the  pcMMa. 
then  chosen  being  really  townsmen  ax  bungenes. 


In  flu  nigD.  <^  Richard  11.  ire  find  petttioni  upon  giiev- 
■KWB  freqnoit ;  but  in  dwM  petkkxu  we  genenllv  lae  BoarlM 
(^the  Hiba^viency  <d  the  Cobuikhib  to  the  viewe  <Mt  the  arwto- 
(taqr,  who  pr^laiTed  (Higinating  the  mcanres  waiiut  tk  gtowb 
tad  its  &Tourite8  in  this  waj  ;  and  in  this  growing  practice  w« 
dUcorea-  the  foundation  of  th«t  ibnnidable  engtne  of  -papt^xr 
■Bcsri^ — the  ri^t  of  inqiM^uneot. 

Hinxi^ioatuMaitHtrafyreipMofthe  T^idon^  theCooHnaM, 
nudit  amonts  and  cfrntemptnoiu  disreffardf  were  in  s  atcadjr 
nnne  of  adTaocemait ;  and  the  little  oon«d»ation  in  wbach  tbeji 
woe  hdd,  CKcepc  wh^  cidlsd  upon  to  lend  tberaae^vee  to  liw 
cniwn,  in  reducmg  the  asceaduicy  of  the  <^  nobilitrfi  penaitteeli 
them  to  accumulate  wiUKWt  ohaervatioD,  tbeir  active  £Mce  Sat 
that  KMon  of'Conteat  whidi  the  ckcumstaDcea  of  die  cmnti7> 
wen  ^^^MTHi^  and  which  the  crown  itidf  waa  acodeiBtii^  in> 
vUer  Ignorance  of  the  toideDciea  of  the  tjmea.  While  the  e^^ 
aiq)don  from  amttsy  the  eXolasive  joriadiction  of  eletikni,  tha 
postpononent  of  the  royal  veto  to  the  concluiisD  of  tke  qiwritinifc 
mder  debate,  and  other  Bimilar  aeceauons  of  stMSgtbr  "ereooo^ 
teuBK  the  powo*  of  the  Comtnona,  the  prerog^ve,  tfaon^ 
ecAceoing  notbiue  <^its  preten»oQs,  was  Itwmg  net  ilBsnbitaiics 
Hid  reBOurces,  till  the  inerit^ile  hour  anived  which  bno^^ 
dw  Duworcb  and  people  direetly  into  confliot,  mtboul  any  iatszM 
poiiiis;  indoences  to  save  the  country  from  the  shock  <tf  the 
cdtiuon.  The  error  of  Charles  I,  waa  this,  that  be  totally 
mistook  tbe  condititn  of  the  oonntry,  nor  saw  ~the  place  intai 
vhidi  the  power  (^  the  state  bad  insensibly  been  tranfanedo 
Witn  the  restoration  of  tbe  monarchy,  thdn^  conid  not  in<lli> 
isto  tbdr  former  placea.  The  efiects  of  the  jar,  and  the  Tiolenae 
of  die  dislocation,  were  long  felt  in  the  labour  and  friotiwi  witlL 
which  the  machino'of  govenimeDt  worked.  But  in  the  midst  of 
great  disorder,  a  harmony  of  parts  and  a  general  adjustment  <£ 
powers  were  in  a  traia  of  prooedor^  omducted  rather  by  events 
dun  by  counsd.  Although,  in  this  stage  of  our  history, .  it  ia^ 
nident  that  tbe  film  of  poudcal  pr^udicea  end  habits  had,  inn- 
great  measiire^  iallen  from  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  men  beoBB 
to  perceive  that  liberty  was  not  a  gift  tlwt'^l  firam  besveo  uke> 
msnna  upon  the  wiMemees ;  but  rose  from  t^  earth,  the  gtadHai 
product  of  cultivatian  and  tbe  seasfms^  add  full  ol  the  iodigenoH; 
prmertieB  of  tbe  soil. 

Having  gaiq«d  its  great  points,  tbe  Commcms  wen  im^  tai»- 
murdv  atrong  to  be  timorouely  violet  {  they  lelt  their  own 
ttengto,  and  discerned  the  weak  places  of  tbeir  antagonist.  One' 
tftbor  earliest  proceedii^s,  th^^ore,  was  to  deimoil  the  crown. 
<^  the  pren^ttves  of  wwdship  a«d  marriag<^  ol  the  influmoa 
iWived  from,  which  history  gives  usiiMBy  curious  iiutanoes,  and 
7     , 
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atiHicft  to  renmve  from  exiatence  wbu  tliQjjnuWof  totiiM 
hAd  made  it  daogerous  to  um — the  kaAai  a{ip*r»toB  itf  oulUaij 
taSores.  The  courta  of  at&r-cfaamber,  and  high«alOBUS«ioii,  ma 
the  TaguejmisdicUoD  of  mar^  law,  bad  alliiuik  intocrfltoqay  and 
dia|;race,  and  every  vettige  of  andefimd  power,  WM  now  BM^ed 
down  into  the  eetUed  forma  of  distribudve  juatio^ .  d*  which  the 
ri^ta  of  juries  were  the  proroinent  part. 

8till,  bowerer,  till  the  aeventhof  WiUiam  III.  bribery  at 
electioiu  <^  meoiberB  of  pariiameet  waa  proTid«d  againat  by.  up 
positive  and  specific  law ;  and  during  the  reign  of  tut  priooet  hi 
wlioae  time  the  depoidnncfi  ttf  the  crown  upgo  tfaep^ople  .fcr  iti 
'  effective  itrength  wiaa  fullv  developed)  the  natnnd  emtr^of gove^ 
ment  to  maintain  the  baunce  of  e^tee,  and,  the  efficiency  fif  Iht 
executive)  was  di^Iayed  io  the  exerciac  of  wbvt  nuw  Iw  calM 
direct  <md  (^xn  ti{^9tt«M^  in  otwtndislJQction  to  tfiat  milder  mciea 
which  it  baa  ainoa  aaanmed.  ChHlm  11.  waa  unUuabiog  m  the 
me  of  influence ;  neither  moral  nor  political  ahame  iiiteraqit«l 
the  career  of  faia  proAijjacy :  hismeans  wm^bb  devoid  of  hoBOU 
aa hia  objects  were dettitute  of prioeiple.  Buttbis  waa oltiinM^ 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  fceedam.  His  .carelesa  ^Hne  4^  aucn 
reaottrcea  as  remained  to  hito  reveided  in  tbeir  tme  character  Us 
meaua  and  hia  ends,  and  served  as  an  index  to  the  points  of  atta«^ 
and  the  sources  of  dang«- ;  so  that  every  fresh  bitadiag  <^  the  old 
prerogative  ioflufflice  was  cut  (^  as  it  qirouted,  aatTthe  scaptn 
came  mto  the  hand  of  William  like  that  of  Actulles,  leaQeas  ukl 
s^less,andshom  of  its  luxuriance^  butpoUahed,  aod  fa 


and  bcnmd  in  iron  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time  and  exposiu^  Bf 
•emething  little  short  of  a  maxim  of  the  ccmstitution, .  whin 
became  established  in  this  reign,  the  veto  has  Ml^i  into  dtsuac^ 
and  lies  as  a  resource  of  eiugeoce  in  the  archives  <^  government. 
Its  disappearance  was  coincident  with  a  necessary  practical 
cha^^e  in  the  constitution.  And  as  we  are  bore  speakil)^  ov 
nin^  without  the  least  regard  to  ctmsequenoes  as  fiir  as-th^ 
a&ct  ourselves,  and  with  an  utter  oHitempt  for  brawling  patKKi^ 
ism,  we  declare  our  opinion  to  be,  that  the  substance  of  mat  miUl 
government  under  which  we  live  must  necessarily  imyp  long  ago 
disappeared,  and  left  a  gaping  and  gloomy  void  for  thie  subatiti^ 
tion  of  an  arbitrary  and  military  domination,  had  not  an  m£rect 
vffiuence  been  the  Iruit  of  the  struggle  of  the  constitution  to  pce> 
serve  its  own  existence.  It  was  tbe^ibrt  of  its  very  na^rc^  under 
the  stress  and  emetgency  of  its,  new  predicament. 

It  must  dther  he  a  governmait  of  force,  or  favour ;  aidesa 
any  one  is  so  happy  in  ms  opinion  of  his  species  as  to  tlunk  that 
men,  in  the  gross,  are  to  be  governed  by  truth  and  argumeiit(. 
independently  of  their  passions,  their  prejudices,  and  tb^  ins- 
mediate  love  of  themselves.      Such  a  doctrine  14  sure  to  b«. 


M„..d.,Coo^Ic 


fariUmmtmtf  tb^mn.  Ml 

IH^uUr  wMi  the  mvHitu^e,  aod  m,  tfacretbre^  dw  «M!Im1  duoK 
«f  thoK  who  coiBjriiawnt  to '  betrw  tbcm.  Nothing  oaai  i«rtoib 
die  roysl  negative  upon  bills-wbioD  have  posted  both  hoiwwrf 
parUsment  to  its  safe  and  ordtnRry  exercise.  ThM  which  hw 
IpTDwn  into  an  apbomm  of  polity,  bv  the  practice  of  the  ooastit** 
Don  and  the  consolidation  of  piftilic  opinion,  hai  little  ku  a£ 
authority,  and  much  more  raiueal  pennuience,  dian  law  itsdf; 
■tid  whei  Lord  Shelbtirne,  in  the  year  178S,  in  lieu  of  the 
iafluaioe  which  the  pimoMd  reform  was  to  abolub,  surmised  the 
necenity  of  restoring  the  t^wolete  exercise  of  the  roval  negative 
he  suggested  a  thins  of  most  dangerous  experiment,  if  not  plainly 
^aicmary,  and  at  the  same  time  iilnstrated  the  neceesty  tor  tttfc 
sabatitutioQ  of  a  certain  degrte  of  influence  in  the  place  of  the 
veto,  thus  withdrawn  from  use,  to  support  the  equilibriani  of  the 
Itate.  Our  modera  reformers  talk  scMnetimes  in  a  nmilar  stiun ; 
ftey  are  for  takuie  entirely  bom  the  crown  the  influence  which 
may  be  safely  and  oenefkially  used,  and  restoring  an  audiort^ 
which  has  never  been  lost,  except  in  as  mneh  as  it  can  never 
■fely  be  used ;  and  which  is  iticsiMible  of  being  restored  in  prac- 
tice until  the  national  sentiment  can  be  altered  by  enactment. 
The  legulalive  interference  of  the  crown  has  little  more  than  a 
Ipecolactve  or  pofentifd  existence,  in  its  attribDtes  of  l^al  and 
avowed  prert^tive ;  in  its  capacity  of  influence  it  has  its  proper. 
Kope  and  bearing;  and  though  this  influence  may  be  obnoxious 
in  its  excess,  or  its  abuse,  and  is  a  proper  subject  of  jealousy  and 
nsfrunt,-  vet  without  it  Uiere  fJainly  can  be  no  executive  in  tfak 
aeonCry :  tne  theory  of  the  constitution  might  exist  in  name,  lib* 
the  conautar  function  nnder  the  sceptre  of  the  Csaears  ;  but  whM 
we  now  call  the  govemmoit  would  be  no  more. 

It  is  now  apparent  how  low  we  are  fallen  below  the  standard 
•f  good  Mr.  Oldfleld's  patriotism  and  purity.  80  fw-  is  he  from 
Rgaiding  the  revolution,  which  brought  the  Prince  of  Orai^  to 
die  throne,  a«  the-  era  of  the  confirmation  of  oar  liberties,  disrt 
he  disdainfully  rejects  the  boon  it  conferred,  and,  in  plain  t«inB^' 
dedares  that  "  be  does  not  hesitate  to  date  the  decline  of  oar 
eonstitudon  firom  the  Revolution."  He  pathetically  laments  that 
(he  parliament  b^;^  now  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
crown,  and  that  the  former  struggles  between  the  people  and  the 
pmx^iative  were  firom  this  time  at  an  end.  Into  sncn  exqmiats 
aoDSMise  is  he  transported  by  his  feelings  on  this  sulnect,  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  his  resentment,  be  complains  that  whet  he  is  pleased 
to  call  "  our  constitutional  right  of  inlieritance,"  meaning  the 
iHHTersality  of  the  elective  franchise,  which  he  soys  the  people 
held  by  the  ancient  common  law  of  the  land,  and  which  they  had 
ogouad  from  gmeralimtlo  generation  for  1200  years,  was  desm>yed 
■tlAtsperiodcf  our  history.  Sudi  is  the  incohRent  maancr  in 
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wbiA  tb»  polttiokl  philow^phet  nuBblcalw]t«n(l  U^  baQn4iaf4w 
limited  capacity,  B^ligent  of  laiidiBark%  wlwtbei  tbey  defiaa 
what  lies  witbia  tbe  province  of  bi»  own  intellect,  or  wlut  ii 
properly  a  part  of  the  mixed  and  moral  question  on  whicli  he  Itu 
(bought  fit  to  dilate.  His  indigDation  at  the  parliaments  of  Kisg 
WilUara  makes  him,  for  a  moment,  foraWe  or  forget  all  iLe 
oncioadimeDts  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  Tudors,  and  Stiiail% 
tt^etber  with  the  di^ranchisine  statute  of  Henry  VI.  We  bwe 
in  tme  place  the  constituticm  puced  uptm  its  derivative  authod^i 
Hid  brou^t  down  to  us  as  an  inherited  right ;  but  in  anotW 
l^ace  we  are  told  of  the  "  inherent  right  m  aoBiagCt"  and  of 
**  the  sound  reason  "  with  which  the  Dulie  of  Richmond  declared 
that  "every  man,  notlabouring  under  natural  ormoraldisabilil;, 
bad  this  wJigreiU  rights  paramount  to  all  consideratiotu  of  civil  m 
pi^tical  expediency,' '  which  is  the  true  creed  of  the  whole  body 
of  Palace-yard  reformers,  and  the  quintessence  of  all  tbeir  dogma 
men  the  subject.  And  this  is  the  government  intended  by  llr. 
(BdGeld  when  he  speaks  of  it  in  page  493  of  his  second  vwm^ 
"  founded  upon  the  coounoa  rights  of  mankind,  in  which" 


O  sage  remark,  "  wisdom  and  honesty  are  the  only  qualificstioo) 
nacesaary  for  a  member  of  parliamftnt,"  and  "so"  inhisiuial 
^itrit  orcoosialeocy*  he  declares,  "  it  continued  down  for  1,300 


yearet " 

We  think  we  shall  not  misstate  the  meaning,  as  far  as  tbcy 
hMiestly  have  any,  of  all  our  distinguished  reformers,  whethcf  of 
Falace-yard,  or  of  the  Livery  ofLondon,  ifweconsid^tbewnta 
of  the  volumes  before  us  as  the  organ  of  their  universal  su&^ 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  we  pay  him  the  greater  attentuu. 
As  we  Iiave  adverted  to  some  ^sa^es  of  his  work  (see  vol  ib 
p.SOi),  where  the  merits  oftbeKevolutiou  in  168S  appear  to  b«u 
neoA  forgotten^  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  observe,  that,  aUb(»^ 
he  has  in  one  place  dated  tbe  *'  decline  of  our  constitution  "  fron 
that  event,  be  has  in  another  ocpressed  hunaelf  in  the  following 
tcms: 

'*  Urns  have  we  sem,  through  the  wbtde  course  of  four  reigns,  s 
oantiiraed  struggle  maintttaed  between  the  crown  and  the  peofk< 
Privilege  and  prerogative  were  ever  at  variance.  Tbe  rcvohition  fwfl* 
a  Bew  epoch  in  tlie  coiutitutiaii,  and  was  attended  perhaps  with  coov* 
qusnces  more  advantageous  to  tbe  people,  than  barely  freeing  than 
Irom  an  exceptionable  administration,  by  deciding  many  imporUi^ 
questions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  still  more  by  that  great  precedent  of 
deposing  one  king,  and  establishing  a  new  family,  it  gave  such  an 


ascendent  to  popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  nature  o 
constitution  beyond  all  controversy.  And  it  may  justlj 
that  this  country  has  since  enjoyetC  if  not  the  best  system  of  gorero- 


ment,  at  least  the  most  entire  system  of  liberty  that  was  evn  kacmn 
among  mankind."  {V<d.  i.  p.36i.) 


'  Thfls'wtf  tnoyprtceive  ori  what  Bcdtd  and  conibtent  crotind* 
flieopinioAs  of  rdbrmtrs  rest;  and  we  lee  how  reconciled  this 
fcriteriti  particular  appears  to  become  to  thewhole  s[^it  and 
tonsemiences  of  the  Revolution,  when  be  recollects  the  "  great 
prreeuent"  it  afforded  **  of  deporing  one  king,  and  establisbing 
Anew  family."  In  another  place,  Mr.  OlffieW  comes  much 
nettrer  td  onr  own  views  of  ^e  h^ppy  change  that  took  place  id 
the  practice  of  our  constrtutlon  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Ill  considering  the  bill  which  fn  1731  had  passed  the  Commona, 
Mi  was  thrown  oat  by  the  Lords,  the  object  whereof  was  to 
feabb?  all  persona  from  sitting  in  parluunent  who  enjoyed  any 
[rface  mider,  or  redetred  any  pension  from  the  crown,  he 
»ery  properly  observes,  that  "  A  parliament  abaolntely  Inde- 
petident  of' tne  crown,  wonid  in  a  short  time  infallibly  reduce 
ft'e'  crown  to  «  state  of  dependence  on  itself.  It  is  not,"  con- 
ftlfles  he,  "  by  the  perpetual  conflicts  of  authority,  but  by  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  the  different  branthes  of  government 
ttat  the  balance  of  the  constitatnon,  and  the  harmony  of  its 
movements^  are  most  eflbctually  preserved.  A  total  annihilation 
dfthat  tT^nence,  the  dangerous  and  prodigious  preponderance  of 
idiicii  this  bill  was  wisely  calculated  to  check,  would  be  attended 
*t(h  a  train  of  political  evils."  Now  this  ia  in  troth  as  much 
our  sentiment  as  it  is  that  of  the  author  of  this  work :  if  he  will 
^bm  the  importance  of  this  influence  in  a  fcertain  degree^  we 
*tt  asdBfied,  and  our  opinion  of  the  salutary  change  in  thit  re- 
ttNM'introduced  at  the  rcvolaticn  is  fiiUy  jnsttfled :  the  remaining 
offirenCe  is  only  as  to  the  quantum,  and  that  is  n  question,  as 
wemppose,  *hofly  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  actual  experi- 
(Bce,  and  the  state  of  liberty  and  taw,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
practical  prosperity  enjoyed  since  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. Now  tijen  we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  admbaion  of  Mr. 
OtdBeld  tiJmself  on  the  point  of  actual  enjoyment,  and  then  t^e 
^fete  questfon  between  the  author  and  onrselves  will  be  set  at 
rest;  all  else  being  the  mere  fillings  up  of  his  volume  widi  the 
epb«nensl  cant  ot  liberty  and  sufirage,  and  our  Saxon  constitu- 
tna.  For,  says  onr  author,  in  a  lucid  interval  which  occnrs  hi 
p^  36*  of  his  first  volume,  "  it  may  justly  be  affirmed,  that 
iba  country  has  nnce  (t.  e.  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 
siacfe  a  government  of  influence  has  succeeded  to  that  of  prero- 
eative]  ^joyed,  if  not  the  best  system  of  government,  at  least 
the  best  System  of  liberty,  that  was  ever  known  among  mankind." 
Now  really  after  this,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  author  about 
Words ;  we  me  content  if  we  are  allowed  to  have  had  since  the 
paiod  in  question.  "  the  best  system  of  liberty;"  because  we 
thnkthat  the  best  system  of  liberty  mustincludeand  implythc  best 
^'rtem  of  goT?rmnent;— at  least,  as  good  a  system  as  any  whi^ 
X  2 
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Sir  Fnncit  Bordett,  or  Major  Cartwri^t,  or  any  other  of  out 
most  BBpieot  rrformers,  could  give  au  or  of  which  oar  Saxoe 
ancestors  have  bequeathed  us  the  modd.  The  principle  of  iiM&' 
rect  influence  b  conceded,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised  on  the  part  of  our  kings  and  their  minista:^  has  bea 
such  OS,  according  to  the  admissions  of  Mr.  pldiield  himself  to 
have  produced,  or,  at  least,  to  have  been  consistent  with,  the 
"  best  system  of  liberty  that  was  ever  known  anuHig  mankind." 
If  these  two  or  three  sentences  of  the  work  could  oe  made  to 
stand  out  in  sufficient  prominency  we  should  not  antidpate  mj 
harm  &om  its  most  extended  circulation  at  the  eve  of  the  eosmif 
election,  since  it  does,  upon  evLry  principle  of  common  sense, 
make  all  the  rest  of  the  publlcttiun  nonsense:  for  1^  under  this 
system  of  influence,  such  as  it  has  been  m  its  actual  exercise^  we 
nave  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  possessed  the  "  best  system  of 
liberty  that  the  world  ever .  enjoyed,"  what  absolute  n£ed  can 
there  be  of  a  totfil,  or  indeed,  any  change  in  our  representatire 
qrstem;  and  what  need  have  we  to  call  in  the  Hampden  Clab  to 
reform  us ;  or,  lastly,  how  are  we  to  believe  that  this  writer  him- 
self knows  what  he  means,  or  intends  what  he  says,  in  his  de^ 
dication  to  this  ridiculous  aggregation  of  self-assured  beiiuj^ 
diat  "  the  inequality  of  representation  is  by  &r  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  that  complicated  wrong  by  which  the  liberty  and  pnmertT 
of  the  nation  are  given  into  Uie  bauds  of  the  borough  bctioa. 
Upon  Mr.  Oldfiela's  own  statement,  it  appears  that  in  whater^ 
hands  our  liberty  has  been  placed,  it  has  been  in  excellent  keqn 
ing,  since  it  has  continued  since  the  revolution  to  be  "  the  utt 
system  of  hber^  that  the  world  has  ever  known." 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  satisfied  that  our  constitntitH],  in  its 
present  form  end  practical  state,  works  meli,  and  that,  however 
irreconcileable  it  may  be  to  the  d  priori  reasonings  of  the  gmte 
men  now  engs«ed  in  proving  the  necessity  of  chai^ge,  it  has  dplKt 
its  business  etfectually.  We  look  not  for  it  in  a  wetT-adjiMed 
balance  of  powers,  correcting  each  other  by  their  oppostle  ten- 
dencies, without  intermixture  or  confusion, — a  specious  theory, 
and  not  altogether  untrue — but  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  giut 
floor,  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  ana  we  are  ^ad  to 
$nd  dtat  where  the  springs  of  government  are  fixed,  and  the 
arm  of  the  lever  is  stationed,  the  King  and  the  nobles  have  a 
share  in  the  action  imparted  to  the  machine ; — that  all  orders  of 
the  community  are  there  virtuallv  present ; — that,  accordins  to 
the  words  of  tlie  preamble  to  the  Bin  of  Kigbts,  it  lavrfmlj, 
fully,  and  freely,  represents  ail  the  estates  of  we  people  of  tbit 
realm. 

With  respect  to  tlie  quantity  of  influence  that  may  safely  exist 
in  an  active  slat^  it  is  very  constitutionally  wise  to  regard  k  sl- 
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«m  H  s  suUect  of  jealous  iaquiry  and  cautious  restraint;  bul 
h  M  imposBibie,  on  any  general  principle,  to  determine  the  limi- 
Ution  or  degree.  Scarcely  a  man  bo  fooUsh  is  to  be  tbund  as  to 
deny  tbat  some  there  must  be ; '  but  the  problem  of  haw  much  ia 
«dj  to  be  solved  by  tbe  sagacity  which  experimce  produces. 
One  advantage  it  has — that  of  being  a  moral  subject,  and  by  ita 
oatore  obsequious  in  a  certain  degree  to  public  sentiment ;  alwaya 
liable,  on  being  too  far  urged,  to  the  reacUon  of  opinion,  and 
■menaUe  to  the  constant  check  of  a  free  press  and  zealous  spirit 
dt  inquiry.  Another  advontage  it  also  has — that  of  being  ia 
Kane  measure,  perhaps  in  a  greater  measure  than  bos  commonly 
been  observed,  the  oflfepring  of  those  Very  conjunctures  which 
requires  its  exertion,  and  bo  constituted  as  to  rise  and  fall  in  a 
degree  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  temporwy  sacrifices  which 
may  be  called  for  by  the  crises  of  the  state.  We  have  had  some 
reason  of  late  years  to  know  that,  without  this  auxiliary  by  its 
tidf^  no  gOT^nmcnt  could  have  sustained  that  continuance  of 
«fibrt  which  has  crowned  with  glory  a  slru^le  for  life.  Prepa-  . 
rations  on  so  vast  a  acale  were  accompani^bv  a  proportionate 
ej^nsion  of  influence ;  but  no  reasonable  ana  honest  man  con- 
tends that  there  was  any  safety  but  in  victory,  or  that  victoiy 
wm  attainable  without  perseverance,  or  that  perseverance  was 
poisible  amidst  temporary  suffering,  popular  clamour,  and  the' 
iris  of  the  ambitious  or  disaffected,  without  the  sustaining  force 
of  that  extraordinary  influence  which  the  extraordinary  exigence 
tD|^lied.  To  increase  this  influence  by  purposely  increasing  the 
bwthens  and  sacrifices  of  the  nation,  would  never  occur  to  a 
'  that  loves  his  elevation ;  since  it  is  clear  to  the  com- 


nonest  capacity  that  all  such  temporary  influence  is  much  more 
lliaD  counterbalanced  by  the  permanent  loss  on  the  side  of  popu- 
llrity;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  minister  not  to  see  that  the 
bmad  influence  of  character  and  ability  must  after  all  be  the 
hotuoa  which  alone  a  durable  power  can  be  erected. 

In  estimating,  moreover,  the  danger  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  it  is  important  to  have  r^ara  to  the  degree  in  which  an 
sntagonist  influence  may  exist  in  the  country.  There  is  a  sort 
rf  tet-ofi*  to  it  in  the  opulence,  the  education,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  artifices,  enlisted  and  marshalledin  opposition  to  the  ordhiary 
uulnec^sary  measures  of  the  executive  government.  It  is  much 
to  be  doubted,  whether  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which  has 
Cflrtunly  increased  greatly  within  tlie  last  half  century,  has  yet 
hpt  pace  with  the  increasing  weight  which  a  multitude  of  causes 
hare  thrown  into  the  popular  scale.  Wealth,  education,  _in- 
t^ffesce,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  political  inquiry, 
mark  the  improved  condition  of  the  people,  and  are  to  be  hailed 
u  tbe  indications  of  oar  national  pro^erit^ ;  but  th^  do  not 
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fiidlUate  tbe  coane  of  government,  or  eiH^le  it  to  ■fypeat 
with  any  of  its  accuGtotned  collatenl  supportB.  It  is  true  AM 
the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  habits  it  induces,  have  a  nahml 
tendency  to  lay  the  mind  open  to  corrupt  influ«ice,  and  toifii- 
pote  men  to  sell  themsdresW  preferment;  but  this  is  only  vHka 
the  drcle  which  the  means  of  influence  can  embrace;  aawi^ 
the  far  greater  proporticoi  of  those  who  arc  raised  into  an  ata^ 
sphere  of  Dew  wants  and  appetites  by  the  difimion  of  wenlth;  ■ 
captions  N)irit  of  discontent,  an  irritable  and  envkm^  fecjjig 
towards  all  authority  not  exercised  by  tJiNnseWes,  a  dispoiiAk 
to  disturb,  to  traverse,  to  tormeDt,  and  to  defame  the  great,  ibt 
glorious,  and  even  the  good,  in  elevated  station  and  foncBOS 
are  the  ordinarv  returns  of  our  corrupt  nature  to  the  TiMot 
source  of  our  felicity.  An  active  mind  in  the  peofde  requira  s 
wakefol  attention  in  government  to  the  sources  of  its  efficimcy, 
and  the  means  of  its  preservadon.  Hiat  intelligence  niiiti  it 
observed  to  be  incr^sing  among  the  jieo^le  at  iargt:  is  new* 
fJiaractemed  in  its  application  to  the  principles  of  a  mixed  gB> 
vemment  bv  those  mixed  regards  which  the  nature  of  the  tmr. 
ject  demanas:  history,  and  experience,  and  practical  resah^ 
are  not  the  media  through  which  they  contem^ate  the  smt 
process  of  government,  and  the  moral  frame  (^  our  civil  pelilf : 
they  see  only  parts  of  the  ^tem  detached,  uAeoinbined,  ai 
as  they  appear  in  their  immediate  elects,  and  of  those  tfffU 
they  may  generally  be  allowed  to  possess  a  quick  and  accurtte 
feeiinj^ ;  but  in  reasoning  from  these  parts  to  the  whole,  the  di^ 
fused  mtellicence  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  surefebe 
the  source  of  crude  speculation  and  superficud  temMity.  Itgira 
a  dangerous  activity  and  bias  to  physical  fiHfce,  and  places  it 
more  at  the  disposal  of  men  of  bad  designs.  Upon  the  Hbete  : 
therefore,  tbo^^  these  remarks  are  not  ofia-ed  as  objeetiens  to 
the  adoption  of  every  means  of  improving  the  mass  ofehepeeple 
in  the  lowest  grades, — properly  grounded,  proportioned,  ioA 
directed,  we  care  not  how  copiously  instnictdon  is  admlsisten^ 
— yet  in  reference  to  this  great  question  of  influ»ice,  We  cw 
not  doubt  that  a  necessity  has  arisen  out  of  the  improved  cod^ 
tion  of  the  country,  for  a  larger  measure  of  it  to  maintiUB  ti» 
efiective  administration  of  the  executive  government. 

The  error  or  the  malice  of  some  of  our  modern  writers"  M 
the  nature  and  principles  (^government  is  this,  that  they  areal- 
wajs  looking  to  the  elements  of  power,  and  delighting  iit  ealud 
questions  of  competency,  which  presently  bring  them  to  tboi 
favourite  theorem,  that  ih^  government  ia  r^y  in  the'  peapif, 
and  that  kin^  and  their  ministers  are  only  their  organs  andlfr- 
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Thii  in  a  Iwge  aad.  pkilosopkica]  wnse  may  be  tnw 
woa^ ;  moRarcIis,  and  magistrates,  and  ststeatnen,  and  leeislar* 
ton,  otve  od^  the  itataral  powers  uf  body  and  tniad  by  Miicli 
dwroaB-as  mdividoals  act  or  deteimiae;  what  other  powers 
tbi^  have  an  derivativo  and  borrowed,  and  may  be  taken  away 
bythepte^le  if  tbey  combine.todoit.  But  what  advantage  is 
tQ  beobtamqd&oQitkiis  perpetually  recurring  in  our  specula- 
tioos  to  the  magastne  of  wiguial  power,  and  reasoning  from 
noasibilities  rather  than  existences  we  do  not  understanct  We 
raiak.  it  best  and  safest  to  put  mere  human  fcorce,  and  the  mu&-  , 
oikr  priTilMK  of  th«  ouwerical  miyori^,  out  of  contemplation^ 
ind  to  consider  civil  society  as  nnder  a  new  hypothetical  arrang^- 
mmt,  in  which  physical  power  is  placed  uniier  the  appoiotments 
ef  a  moral  dispcmsatirai.  In  our  own  government,  we  are  sure  it 
if  the  safest  and  the  wisest  theory  to  consider  the  monarch  as 
bearing  a.  riehtful  hereditary  sceptre,  the  nobility  as  having^ 
li^t  to  tfaor  hononrs  quite  independent  of  the  people;  and  the 
sttiural  powers  of  the  miiltitude,  as  merged  in  their  civil  and 
iodal  Telstiona.  We  a^^ehecd  that  it  can  never  be  oecessarv 
for  practical  purposes  to  go  to  the  first  elements  of  socie^,  and 
aajenain  the  (»ig|n  and  source  of  power.  We  have  now  only  to. 
doiiith  its  modifications  and  distribution  in  the  organized 
tchi^e  of  our  constitutiotial  liberties;  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  we 
recognize  ihevalue  of  a  system  of  mutual  checks.  The  whole 
(betay  of  our  constitution,  as  it  arises  out  of  experience,  thus 
awily  unfolds  its^f  to  our  view ;  and  tlie  necessity  for  such  a 
^t^tea  of  influence  in  the  crown  as  may  prevent  either  demo- 
ouy  or  aristocracy  from  acquiring  an  undue  ascendency,  is  di»< 
dnctW  understood ; — a  state  of  things  almost  as  good  as  the  "  so!e 
vany  in  pnadple  for  our  most  prominent  grievances,"  recom- 
motded  by  Mr.  Boltham,  '* the  democratic  ascendency"  The 
ps&tnage  and  the  influence  of  the  crown  is,  after  all,  very  con- 
oderula;  but  before  it  is  pronotmced  to  be  excessive,  it  should 
beiaquired whether  it  is  capable  of  carrying anypoint agatnsC 
tbs  fixed  anddecided  sentiments  of  the  people,  lliat  its  exer- 
ae  is  festrained  within  this  salutary  boundary,  is  apparent  from 
ihe  issue  of  recent  contests,  in  some  of  which  the  crown  has  been 
personally  interested. 

In  cousid^ng  the  state  of  Iwslative  representation  in  thia 
mtratry,  we  rea%  do  think  that  me  great  question  to  be  resolved 
itiwhether  through  a  long  course  of  enpenence  it  has  answered 
the  ends  proposed  by  it.  Are  we  moraUy  and  politically  high  or 
lav  ia  the  scale  of  oatioos  ?  Are  we  stationarvi  or  in  a  course  of 
isMdinqjrovement?  In  commercial  and  iniutaryundertakings^ 
what  have  been  our  spirit  and  success?  In  philosophy  and  the 
>rts,  what  our  compwative  process  ?    In  the  freedmn,  die  gran- 
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been  tlie  consequeoces  of  our  victoiks  to  the  WMid,—- 1 
or  gpotiiitioD,  oppresuoD  or  Fed«mpUaDfiromcb«ii»?  JMjntw, 
ovU  and  criminal,  admiiiistcred  with  inlegrity  ?  Are  t«e  Boor 
ao  otyect  of  solicituile.to  the  etat%  Msd  are  ow  charit^ejMl^ 
tutions  in  corrsspondfiDce  witk  the  waalth  of  the  countiy?  Ji 
the  eecjirity  <of  perion.  and  prt^ity  retpecbed,  ie  the  law  et/Ki, 
is  speech  unfettered,  ood  u  the  press  &ee?  If  tbia  natiMi  on 
return  an  answer  to  these  questions,  which  no  other  jtataoomia 
l^eaven  can  give,  and  every  oli^ect  coaprised.  in  llnipi  is  MiUJii  ■ 
train  of  improvement,  or  correcter  and  s^we  pwfect  enjofrnM, 
except  whoa  the  soweri  of  aeditioa  raise  obaUdea  in  the  pathirf 
this  fdidty,  the  graat  question  th^i  reotm — wh^er  a  i^taiaf 
practical  polity,  under  which  all  tJne  advantagca  at  wbidi  *od(^ 
aimi,  has  been  in  a  course  of  unparalleled  prrrgrmiir"  and  *■ 
laxgement,  and  which  at  the  HevoJutioo  *a«  prtnouBced,  fay.lk 
great  men  whose  inteUects  were  then  engroesed  with  At^plt^aat, 
to  be  a  lawful,  and  iiill,  and  free  repreaeAtation  of  all  diveitM* 
of  the  pec^le  c£  tlus  r«slnt,  aod  which  Mr.  Oldfieldhiiual^  mi 
grpater  men  than  ewn  Mr.OhlGeld,  have  proooiuiofd  to^n"  Ae 
b^  system  of  hber^  that  was  ever  known  in  the  ^vorid^^  lobe 
turned  into  something  the  reverse  d*  what  it  is,  becaaHritr- 
Bencham  boasts  his  noatrun  of  "democratic  taotoieuiyt^i'- 
cause  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  remind  us  that  a  kins  is  nodifls 
but  a  composition  of  mind  and  nuiaclet  because  Mr.  BosBDCteiB 
us  that  the  machinery  of  the  state  may  be  changed  in  tuaiogf  to 
the  machinery  of  a  mann&ctory,  and  that'  a  rams  bill  Bi^he 
passed  and  carried  into  effect  as  easily  as  a  tumpSce  bUI  ;t  «r 
oecause  the  clamour  of  ignorance  is  knocking  at  the  doaB  of 
parliament,  at  the  iasUgation  of  noisy,  imprincifded  mes  ? 

Mr.  01d£eld  writes  upon. the  " represaitatin  bisttuj^-itf 
Great  Britain  and  Irelano,  and  «/ the  representative  a^alMi  «e 
took  him  to  be  really  enamouncd  in  the  pwe  Softa  in  wbidit 
dii|>lays  itself  to  his  unagiyatJon,  for  in  the  outset  of  his  ms^ 
locpions  pre&ce  he  pronouDces  "the  representative  lysteM  wke 
as  ancient  as  the  establishment  of  civil  aoeietf  at  the  wnid" 
But  in  page  1 60  of  his  first  volume,  be  remai^  (tftiw  CaBnac^ 
in  the  tun^  to  which  he  is  alluding  and  whidi  a{^Mar  by  the 
context  to  be  those  of  the  Saxooa,  that  "  in  BDcient  wnts  th^ 
were  called  deputies."  And  then  be  proceeds  to  en  that  **  H«te 
tells  us,  he  (Edward  I.)  issued  writs  to  die  shmffi  to  send  to 
parliament  two  deities  from  each  borov^  within  their  coim^, 
provided  with  snmcient  powon  to  conaeot  in  tfadc  namo  to 

•  V*!.  I.  p.  3M.  t  S^  Lnur  »•  Byir,  BiwHVh  »•*»•   -*  ■ 


Anr^Hwntoy  RefimL  MKT 

{mIM  .h»  ttMl  bit  eooitnl  ihonU  reqairedFdiesij'u  vhatoBav- 
«fM  oU  BhcnM  be  approved  of  hy  ttll,  A  bMb  viiiidfAe  I 
■JHcfa  iMar  aaem  lo  indicate  a  liberal  nnnd*  if  it  nad  beco 
hoBCidy  adbcvad  to.  There  are  imtances  recorded,  Aat  when 
new  Batter  waa  {wwoted  by  the  King,  tbe  depiitieg  rep&ed  thc^ 
covld  Dot  consider  toe  sobgieet  without  returning  to  the  country 
to  meive  fresh  mstructioos.  It  was  not  till  later  times,  whra 
they  had  manifested  theniMlTes  woithy  of  no  truA  whatencv 
'  it-tbey  asMmed  t^natoe,  and  erregated  thepowen  c^repre- 


Now  whether  (Jtia  writer  <nily  ammitefl^  or  really  possesses  . 
"t^  powers  of  s  wpwcDtatiye"  of  liie  body  of  reformers  ia 
this  OHiDtry  we  know  not,  but  here  is  a  pretty  explicit  rcnunra- 
•lioil  of  the  represcBtatiTe  system  altc^etner.  And  we  tfaink  he 
ha»  in  aome  Heamre  redeemed  hit  consistency  in  so  doing,  l«r 
Mtbiag  can  teconoye  a  tepresentatiTe  system  with  univeraal 
sdSto^  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  but  an  nni- 
Tcnal  oonflisioB  of  aleaa.  We  con  easily  eomprefacnd  the  fimo- 
(tab  of  a  dipu^,  as  l^t  above  alluded  to,  always  upon  wfaeets, 
or-  opoD  ^le  tramp,  between  the  House  and  his  constituents,  upon 
ere^  b«rd  queUimi,  raking  m  the  teaae  t^  Ae  commmiity  fnm 
iu  mity  bottom,  carnh^  oatx.  the  instmctions  of  paupers  on  tho 
camples  subject  of  toeir  own  management,  and  ibe  preVu]ui|[. 
a|)iniaa'<^  peasants  and  artisaua  on  the  expediency  of  taxation 
in  general.  Bat  a  representation  of  these  descriptions  of  per>. 
sons  dwre  can  be  none,  except  in  as  much  as  their  interest^  are 
jadnded  in  the  nuural  faculty  and  feeling  of  the  virtuous  and. 
cultivated  portiwi  of  Um  population.  A  namerical  rnnesenta- 
ticn  is  absiJute  nonsense ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  off  an 
inqiresaion  cS  that  which  alone  has  unity,  hody,  and  consists 
Hicy,  !tfae  leadiog  (MMnitHis  of  men  <A  thought  The  people  can 
B€Jai»bennHierUHHlyrepreseMed,  nor  can  the  elected  represent 
iodividmllji.  The  real  representatton  is  in  the  whole  house ;  and 
idHtber  diia  edlecthe  representation  is  suificient  or  not  depend* 
H>ap  theqnoatieii  whedier  it  is  a  nifficiaith  broad  specimen  of  thtf 
prevalent  seeling,  dhsneWr,  and  mind,  of  the  country;  or,  ih  otIiW 
Berma,  in  die  terms  of  the  preannble  to  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  are 
**  all  Ae  eatates  (t.  e.  orders,  classes,  and  degrees)  of  tbe  people 
tX  the  realm "  represMited  ?  The  representation  can  only  bc^ 
fixtnal ;  and  to  be  so  constituted  as  not  only  to  bring  tbe  mind 
pad  intdUtigenee  (^  the  whole  country  into  operation,  but  ta 
l»i^  all  its  various  uiterests,  habits,  talents,  ranks,  stattons,  and 
huiajaat-  onds  contribution  to  its  moral  and  intdlectual  fund^ 
and  at  tbe  tttt  thaw  'to  place  tbem  under  the  range  of  i&  sa.- 
pervMon,  ie  rant  remain  accetuble  by  all  tbe  various  afemu* 
4hi«u^'«l«iel»  aU  tbpM  rarioqs  denominations  c^  persons  nay 


SUt.  JiiwiHWOrfiiy  tb^bnt* 

ftidtiirir-im^  to  ib  B;  ^  the  Iwst  valwildr  paMiSB  rftUf 
jp«st  body  we  tboK  wfao.ne  brotq|bt  to  it  npon  ihe^oridM 
tt  the  vkoh ;  and  yet  we  would  fay  no  meant  Yam  Ume  «» 
«hid«li  cvea  the  |)resa»  amnben  fbr  WeMniMnr  fasTediar 
We.in^the  f^enU  texture  of  tfaediveiwifad  fiAinc.  'i 

.Bat  «tt  dull  find  ray  litde  oowidentioD  of  aH  Aim  otw* 
■icsiond,  RDd  lockl,  :aad  habittial  pasidMrilies  «Dd  TMiiliw 
^^  ■  ■      lln»erical|^ofifr.OyiflM^^tMl; 


OTtte  fan  own,  indeed,  bMBg  the  gmt  aad  «olv  f^ciiie  of  Id 
■MO  uifimBly  prcpoeed  u  uie  niMitme  fer  the  pRflsnt  by 
lltt  aaiigkteaid  «pon  thi»  uibjwt.  H«  propoMi  *thflt  At 
■iaAMr  of  bount  in  Orent  Britun^  eKMNmtiBK,  soooMfaiff  W 
llie  bouK  tax,  to  twi^re  faandnd  tbowaiid,  shoiddtw  dtfideduM' 
ikmx  anoieat  Mwnbtiea  of  tan,  to  be  deooipbutfld  •fter'  Mr 
original  term  of  tkbingt.  Tcnofthete  tithing  are  to  famli* 
ftmdrcd  court;  andtcnoftbMebnndredsagmi  aro'WfdnKhB 
ooDit  of  the  tfaomaM^  aad  two  Aoonad  to  fenn  tbedectii* 
■Kaiber  to  tbooie  a  r^weaenlatiTC  for  pnlianMnt.  This  nati, 
W  ccmclndeit  would  ennire  a  syMem  of  mfrmaaWaxm  (luAtllf 
fiur  and  eqosl,  foanded  on  the  aodeot  practical  conslitiAiao  a 
ihecuwUiy.  Should  the  |dan  far '■nrrenal  Md&^ja  be  adopted, 
Ifae  Mme  syrteoi  wonld  be  equ^ly  praeticaUe,  thowh  on  a  veam 
\  baM§i'  (VoL  L  p.  47,  48.)  And  weeoUect  mm  a  ntiH- 
pasaage  what  thit  writer  thinka  conoemia^  the  proper  <v 
D  of  £e  quaUficatioa ;  i 


"  Id  support  of  personal  rigbt  it  ii  contended,  thi(t  evierr  one  bft 
#hat  maybe  called  property;  every  man  has  life,  persona]  liber^^ 
Aaracter,  a  right  to  hig  earnings,  a  right  to  his  religious  profetdoB 
rittd  worship  according  to  his  conscience,  &c.;  and  many  men  who  artl 
ift  a  state  of  dependence  upon  others,  And  whiv  reeeive  i^harity,  laVe 
vet  wives  and  oMldren,  in  wboai  they  have  aright.  Unia  the  poor «V 
Mrie  to  he  injnred  by  the  goveniroeBt  in  arar^^  vtmtj^  Aoeotttg 
to  iberceniMaaly  receiTadoMtCBB,  thaHervaata  and  ibwewhanesiM 
4n»  ham  no  right  to  fMe  fiir  sMaban  of  paslianifl.  aas  aanMi 
'  awbjtude  of  people  are  deprived  of  all  powet  to  dttansiBe  wbaaM 
^a  the  prcrt«ctora  of  their  uvet,  their  pentmal  liberty,  their  little  fivt 
^erty  (which  though,  singly  consideiea,  is  of upgll  vafue, yet  is,  is  tb| 
asgregale,  a  great  object),  and  the  virtue  of  their  wivea  anddaiwhtos 
'^at  which  is  neculiarly  hard  upon  the  poor  in  this  case  is  that,  Uioq^ 
they  have  no  snare  in  determinmg  who  shall  be  the  lawgivers  of  ^eit 
lienntry,  they  have  a  heavy  share  in  raising  the  tasCs  which  suppicntb 
(ovemment.  Tlie  taxes  on  malt,  beer,  leader,  soap,  candle*,  and  otbef 
arti^ln,  which  are  iMid  diiefly  by  the  poor,  who  are  idlowed  iwvdU 
fer  meiaben  of  parliaitient,  art  eqnal  in  aaiount  to  a  boMy*  laad  tat: 
f  if  tbeybed  no  po 
■a an  eilahBihann 
gowenMMat,  on^ 


«  eqnal  in  aaiount  to  a  boMy*  fa 
pbin  griaraosiy  if  they  bed  no  power  d 
grepieaeatMrrea:  and  it  h  m  free  laataa  an  ailahBiharfuitolHH 
l)M»wh«aw;cwtAiilait*tha  aifuim  «f  ffmmmtut,  owtfuia  >« 


«liiMI«tfM«n£ngtlie  applwation  of  tbe  toaaey  CMtrAntsti  b^hwv 
■wL  coDBequeaU}^  ought  to  have  b  share  in  electing  those  who  hw« 
pilfer  o?cr  Us  application."  (01d£eld,  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  ^.) 
.  There  i»  aorntthiog  vwy  djyetting  iirtbe»bipijy  and-whimpto 
ingi  lathis  polkieal  philondiropiit  over  the  cate  of  peapers  wA 
■Boui-««iT«Bts  wbft  "  Me  deprived  of  all  ptmer,  .by  tbu  aului- 
M  from  tbatr  ilittv  in  tin  l«auUti<Ni,  qf  piMeeting  tha  vu^ 
duir  ytvwa  mad  daaj^iten."  We  aiKndd  b«  tony  to  mr  toy  Hung 
vhtch  aaiofat  be  coostnieel  into  disreq9c«t  or  want  of  eoniiijenw' 
ion -for  tne  bujies  of  these  families;  but  aa  tbeeeDeral  sofaatiw 
«r.Bnthnieti£«l  dMa&oaiion,  utd  hun^e  aitenrnxo  of  itlte  fnm^ 
flhise^Kh  thed>aTeniB«!ereeoiniBflBds,wewiUobHnK^fini^ 
dMt  to  tUaevtent  tbe  trancMw  mmt  be  tarried,  if  ire  mean  t* 
hat:  no  laate  «f  unequal  repretcMtBticMi  aad  pacliamcntary  re» 
fcrm(aaditbatcT<iL  attar  an  expaneioa  to  liberal  ai  to  take  the 
teOEe  of  tbwe  who  newr  tbtok)  weidtoulil  still  be  liable  to  ^ 
HoKMlch  «f  kavii^  out  the  Mr  mx,  vboae  virtocs'  aceoKUnK  tft 
)fik:01dfifll(},  »  80  amectad  with  the  riffbt  of  Bu&aget  and  •• 
■tepirly  nader  tke  nrrallaBoe  and  puilictl  gallaotiy.cif  tb* 
KB^ature,  i 

Jham  who  contaid  for  nrtural  eqnali^  should  be  prqitTtd  t* 
§»  ad  the  length  of  the  priac^le.  To  inoke  (Mrcperty^  or  em 
•mtifi)Ht«Ni  to  ntw  and  aaaeavnents,  a  qualificationt  is  in  otter 
BBtHMJiwDCT  widt  the  notion*  On  the  footiiw  of  natand  lif^dL. 
■11  ere  eaUtled  but  those  ,under  natural  disability :  tha  nutnral 
equsHtj  <^  the  roan  without  sixpence  in  bis  pocket  stands  most 
In  need  of  protection :  poverty  is  privilege,  and  ieaorance  is 
Rmigtb :  in  thia  naked  system  of  political  ethics  the  order  of 
preference  ia  in  some  d^ee  inverted,  distinctiqna  become  retjrot 
grade,  dignity  desceods,  and  power  is  sown  in  weakness.  Every 
siraBgomoBt  short  of  laying  the  thing  entirely  op«i,  and  car* 
niag  repreacBtatioB'  d«wn  to  the  drm  o{  the  conuatmitT^  irilt 
Mi«aiiiiriiigoiue«taftherig^cto  whiriifOn  theprincqdesoflfaa 
Ahnate  rvfoanists,  amery  man  k  bom.  And  this  lattode  in  tb« 
MoogBitiaQ  of  the  right  baa  moreover  the  great  merit  of  sim* 
lAe%;  since,  if  in  the  work  of  reform  shades  ctf  qualification 
ire  admitted^  Ae  modi6cations  become '  infinite,  and  scarcely 
broniennTefijund  to  agree  upon  the  subject.  There  ia  no  reason* 
Ah  hope,  therefor^  oTprodudng  general  content,  or  of  silencing 
tbe  orators  of  Falace-yard  by  any  rmuction  of  the  standard  of  qua* 
lifioation,  nnleu  the  "  roatable  lank-sccnted  many"  to  whom  toes* 


» thranwdves  were  to  ba  tidly  restored  to  that  which 
thk  beak  calls  their  birth-nght.  But  then  there  stands  this  di£> 
fici^  is  tbe  way  of  luiversal  soffinee,  that  it  iaoot  possibleW 
Waig'it  «o  paitt  kmaybegivcB,  but  it  will  not,  itcntnat  b» 
matami.    Jta^aartmoMnis  bat  it  oaioetia  dfaot.    !%• 


sit  Po'TiatM^an/  R^brm. 

eohdttidn  of  man,  especiBlIy  thut  of  social  nan,  h  uivjer  m  ijit 
pointment,  which  no  artincial  Bmncements,  or  coercing  mcs^ 
dtods,  cftii  overrale.  It  is  ioipossibte  to  give  say  permaiirat 
■drantage  tO  numerical  over  moral  strength.  Knowledge,  and 
trealth,  and  talent,  will  always  be  diaturbing  the  economy  of  sndi 
b  distribtition.  Men  can  not  be  dealt  with  as  connters:  diipoaa 
them  how  y<m  will,  the  tendencies  of  natural  inequality  wiB 
Boon  turn  them  fnto  figures  standing  for  more  or  less  according 
to  their  places  in  the  table.  No  force  of  human  contrirance 
can  assoaate  inda>endatce  with  extreme  poverty :  will  and  vsiA 
wflt  soon  enter  into  compromise,  and  the  birth-r^ht  of  tbe 
Irangry  will  soon  be  exchanged  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  althoaj^ 
h  were  made  clearer  than  the  noon-day  sua  that  the  genealo^ 
of  the  privilege  is  dedacible  fi-om  the.  Saxon  Wittenacemct«; 
fiis  inference  is  this,  that  every  Vote  given  to  a  man  who  livn 
by  the  labonr  of  his  hands,  from  day  to  day,  in  poverty  and 
dependence,  is  a  vote  given  to  some  great  proprietor  in  Uod^ 
or  merchandize,  or  money,  in  addition  to  his  own.  Acconfing 
to  Mr.  Oldfield's  statement  in  his  representative  history  (^  die 
counties,  all  the  tenantry,  though  some  little  property  tbqr 
«iiist  have  to  qualify  ihem  to  vote,  are  more  or  less  undfertbie 
dominion  of  the  great  proprietors  among  whom  the  land  is  di- 
tided;  what  freedom   tnen  in  the  exercise  of  their  r-* — ' 


i6ould  be  expected  from  those  who  depend  for  the  subsisteace 
«f  the  day  upon  alms,  or  manual  labour  ?  The  calculatioiii 
from  experience  must  be  wholly  fallacious  if  the  disprop«- 
tionate  aggrandizement  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  depression  of 
'the  smaller  properties,  which  are  the  stamina  of  the  stat^  wonU 
not  be  the  speedy  consequence  of  this  endeavour  to  difibee  Mr. 
Senthara's  beniEon  of  "  democratic  ascendency." 

In  this  way  of  examniiiig  the  subject,  we  arrive  at  the  solo- 
tion  of  the  apparently  strange  conduct  of  some  of  oar  nol»lin 
and  wealdiy  capitalists,  who,  with  the  consequences  above  «1- 
Juded  to  foil  in  sight,  have  not  been  quite  such  bad  calculator! 
•s  they  mizht  to  some  have  seemed  to  be,  in  maintaining  ^ 
right  OT  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  the  elective  franchise.  Thy 
liave  had  wit  enough  to  anticipate,  not  democratic,  but  aristo- 
cratic ascendency  in  raising  mendicity  and  indigence  to  a  lerct 
with  property  and  independence.  They  are  practically  ao- 
qnaintcd  with  this  theorem  in  our  constitutional  polity,  that  the 
more  difliisively  below  the  point  of  independence  the  franchise 
is  befltowed,  the  more  contracted  will  be  the  bounds  of  repre- 
aentation.  Tliey  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  numencal 
worth,  numerical  representadon,  nnmerical  election;  that  a 
nan's  virttles  and  abilities  are  riot  arithmetically  ^omraensurate 
vitb  tlw  Dtunber  of  his  nMninal  ronaritnmtii  and  thai  uotbcr 


cU^ty  nor  Becbrity  in  political  ca)ciiUtu»  accord  with  any 
nuo  tX  phvBicd  aggroMtioD  or  forcq:  they  kooir  too.  tlui^ 
Viej  lie  wLea  they  babble  about,  their  tenderness  for  tha 
people's  rights  uid  tliey  know  full  well  that  the  Bufi&agc  will 
converge,  while,  it  neeou  to  diverji^;  that  if  given  to  the  den 
pendent  population,  it  is  in,  effect  ^ven  to  themselves;  that  thu 
constituent  Body  by  this  increase  of  its  extent  will  merge,  all  tha 
little  independent  estates,  and  then  resign  its  massy  and  mbmcD^ 
ous  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  command  employ- 
ment and  dispense  subsistence.  A  system  of  representation* 
inore  close  by  m«ny  degrees  than  th^it  borough  system  so  loudlj: 
complained  o^  would  soon  arise  QUt  of  this. plausible  schene^ 
and  thatmiddle  body  which,  by  its  present  weight  and  influence^ 
prevents  the  collision  of  discordant  elements,  which  saves  as 
me  reconciling;  medium  by  which  distant  things  are  softened 
into  relation,  which  is  the  best  recipient  of  political  truth,  whidt 
H  the  natural  place  of  virtue  ana  intelligeQcc^  which  is  least 
fiable  to  impose  or  be  imposed  upon,  where  liberty,  disturbed 
and  oscillating,  and  trembling  at  its  extremities,  finds  a  central 
repose,  a  moral  hold  and  stay  amidst  the  restless  agitations  of 
fiicBous  wealth,  and  prostitute  indigence, — all  this  moral  medium 
of  equipoise  and  stttDility.  would  vaqish  from  the  pohtical  scene*, 
and  leave  society  a  stage  of  contest  between  rival  opulence,  axb^ 
bjtion,  and  abuse.  But  even  this  state  of  things  could  not  loiw 
cnidure.  These  great  men  and  their  low  friends  would  inevkabS 
f{iU  ouL  Major  Cortwright  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  men  of  theic 
description,  would  not  ulow  the  people,  with  their  present  taste 
fiar  an  agrarian  distribution,  to  forget  their  physical  str«igtlL 
■midst  their  moral  degradation ;  and  the  immediate  and  con- 
^ant  contact  between  the  high  and  low  would  probably  end  in 
mutual  contempt,  mutual  contagion,  mutual  alarm,  and  commoa 
niin. 

,  Universal  suf&ag^  and  an  universal  community  of  goods* 
terms'  which  stand  upon  a  common  basis  of  folly,  and  have  more 
practical  agreement  than  some  of  our  short-sifihted  nobility-  pei^ 
c^v^  and  the  friends  {j* '*  democratic  ascendency"  will  allor, 
are  neither  of  them  possiUe  to  be  in  effective  existence ;  the 
common  people  could  not  use  the  one,  or  hold  the  other;  the 
one  would  sell  itself  to  the  best  bidder,  the  other  would  run 
into  new  masses  of  accumulation ;  but  the  tendency  of  each  of 
(besc  doctrines  is  as  violent  as  vain  ;  impotent  to  create  but  ei- 
fectivc  to  destroy ;  and  as  the  road  to  ruin  would  be  the  same 
to  both,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  shake  hands  by  the 
way,  join  In  the  plunder,  riot  in  the  spoil,  together  destroy  the 
eources  both  of  power  and  subsistence,  and  dje  the  victims  <^ 
credulity  and  vice,  aoiidgt. waste. and  .w]biUj  wcfv  and..in^ 
AnitioQ. 


pDM-  not  orV  «o^^  not  beeMploywl'  fo»*iv  ovAft  Mhwoti^  bl# 
mrily  sUp  firom  them,  and  Ml  under  tbe  ^rMAioo  «r 


Ibow  standnig  at  tbe  farthest  reifiove  Sxfth  them,  utd  haviagtiW 
laut  in  flommon  with  them  of  nnturs)  and  clvi)  Ktgiurds;  and  we 
«M  of  <^imon  that  we  have  as  good  a  Houeeef  Commoiw  R^'^Q' 
tptma  of  pu-Iiaxn«iHary  representatkm  could  ^ve-  us.  wll 
eannot  but  think  too,  ih^  any  approaebes  to  what  is  eaUed-ft  fiill 
zeprsMntation  of  the  people  would  Ui  in  remoriRe  a partideof 
tbe  preaent  diaconts&t  or  damonron  thewit^ect.  The  mindrof 
tiw  aiOtkade  hove  been  too  long  anmied  WiUi  miooB  of  e^dafiH* 
to  aoqiueaoe  in  any  UuBg  short  of  tbe  restitution  of  then  finl 
original  oonfdonent  ot  rights ;  siMdi  as  they  hare  been  ttM  -wov 
Ifaein'  till  they  lost  them,  nobody  kno«6  now  or  when;  and-if 
Ifcsir  whole  demand  were  obtained,  to  the  ^cteat  of  giving  dM 
vight  of  Boffi^^  to  every  man  in  tiie  conntir,  adnlt  and  sanbj 
diMxtntent  wtfuld  be  as  loud  as  ever  vihi\e  the  taxes  ranaiued^ 
while  the  revenues  of  the  church  continued  to  be  raised,  and  white 
At  jmUio  creditor  had  his  clttims  upon  the  public  enferMf: 
Something  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  oojeot  of  gni«^  'traHqail- 
hty  and  satis&ction;  but  the  public  would  not  m  better  foevUf 
latttode  givoi  to-theiight  of  Section,  nor  wo^d  ibtythiak  tliett^ 
aidves  bMter.     - 

Under  these  taroumslBnees  it  seons  vea^  fooKrfi' to  stii^  afid 
undo  and  discompose  what  has  been  «stabltshed,  has  been  tifel^' 
<nd  has  been  found  to  answer.  The  end  of  good  government  fa 
to  make  the  people  happy,  and  weahhy,  ana  powerful,  and  soM 
oeptible  of  expansion  and  improvement  Tlie  system  of  pol^ 
is  good  from  which  good  is  derived,  and  under  which  happineci 
breieds  and  propagates,  till  life  teems  with  beneficence  and 
virtue.  In  such  a  case,  no  theoi^  is  wor^  a  theugfat  i^c&  don 
not  flow  from  tbe  facts  themsdves, — which  is  not  extracted  fioa 
the  bowds  <^e)cpegienc&  It  may  systentttiae  dist  ont  oX  wiooh 
it  springs ;  it  may  even  renovate  its  dcoaya,  and  correct  its  tixr^ 
ratienfl ;  jaat  as  in  works  of  tarte,  art  firat  i^ws  from  natore,  oad 
then  lefeicriB,  and  impwves,  and  adtHnsbn*,  by  the  appticatitft 
of  her  own  rules.  But  to  attempt  to  reform  onr  constitation  hr 
foreign  ruks,  rules  derived  A  pnari,  rules  of  general  theory,  and 
where  the  means  have  only  an  ai^ument&tive  and  philosophical 
fitness  to  their  ends,  is  to  proceed  in  an  order  tbe  reverse  of  tbof 
by  whidi,  since  the  days  of  alchyniy,  and  the  dreams  of.  die 
schools,  learning  and  sdence  have  been  promoted,  and  the  land* 
marks  of  the  human  understanding  have  been  made  to  advaaoc 
tq>on  the  dMnains  of  nature  and  truUi.  - 

It  is  tbefiiisflDvtu&eof'thifi  subject  to  be  treatad-M  n  qnertiimef 
primi^vMlMr  thaa  ^qwdiesuej  and  aa4  problem- iDT(ilvii%« 


Mm-iftwtMt*  inttfa,  ratfaer  Aan  avoMi&iriwdi  tfa^iritiiMM 
£Mwd  i>  Ae  punao^  the  wsiU,  uid  die-WMkaeMec-ofordiiiwj* 
hmnflnkj.  Onr  comtkuticHi  is  looiied  upon  as  a  bwlding  i» 
irtiich  exterior  gmce  is  every  thing,  and  intern*!  accodmodatioii 
nothing.  An  architect  ^^wing  with  the  claeieic  princioks  of  hi> 
art  may  be  for  knocking  away  all  the  buttreeees  ana  gupportt 
from  the  outside,  and  simplifyuig  all  the  com^dex  arrangemenu 
for  convenience  in  the  interior :  under  such  haoda  the  buildiof^ 
iDBj,  indeed,  be  made  to  look  &ir  and  sightly ;  hat  ior  buiinessf 
bo^iitalir^,  and  rcpoae,  it  bacomaa  wholly  uiint,  sod  evecy  «oa-. 
aiMioii«f  th«  eUmants  expoHs  its  waul  ofMlidity.  But  w«««a 
sHuiUe  ire  concede  much  in  alloving  any  exaerioc  grace  to-  tfa« 
nHmoritioBB  of  referm ;  they  are  for  the  iWMt  pott  coacnvid  ia 
mo  taste,  and  replete  with  incongruities.  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentbai 
bolda  a  very  oracular  place  among  those  who  odl  lewldrt  Ibr  a 
reform  of  parliaroeatr  and  has  some  of  the  pleasantest  ideas  npea 
the  subject ;  but  it  will,  we  think,  be  found,  upon  a  near  view 
(^  his  publication  of  *'  A  Plim  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in  tho 
Form  of  a  Catechism,"  which  we  have  placed  at  the  top  of  thia 
article  that  a.  Venus  has  not  ariseo  from  the  froth  of  ms  ipecu- 
latiaiu^  or  a  Minerva  from  his  teeming  brain. 

**  Talk  o£inM<t(P»~5a«,  this  MBy  serve,  and  mutsarvai— bat  tken, 
Ibe  intriosically  noaHons  iagradients— the  ingredlcots  wUoh  aiast  b» 
Int-iiirthottBhfiii.Dobattar.  msan  thaa.  that  we  ve  used  to  ibem— 
SM  bemg  Mk  asei  ta  them,  could  not  bear— (Gir  who  is  thai*,  that  ooidd , 
btax})-^o  part  with  ihcroi  these  ingredianls— of  which  tha  graHMt 
fraiat  would  be  that  Aejr  were  inopetarivp  musl  not  be  ia.aoy  such, 
proportionof  force,  asto  destroy,  or  nmtariaUy  to  impair,  thaemcieDcy. 
•ftfae  only  eHeDtidly  useful  one. 

**  Tilk  of  balamx,  never  will  it  do :  leave  that  to  Mother  Goose  and 
Mother  Bbdutone.  Balanced-balance— poU^dans  upon  roset— to 
whoBi,  to  save  the  toH  of  thinkii^— on  qaeslions  most  inda  in  eMent» 
tad  aHmt  hwk  in  importaaoe— an  allnsion— an  emblen— an  anything 
•Mso  a  it  BH  bean  accepted  by  others,  is  aooepted  as  coodusive 
evidenc*— what  meao-ye  by  diis  jvaTbaiimsef  Know  ve  not,  that  in  a 
aBohina  of  any  kind,  when  ftroes  iaZanwcaeh  etbar,  too  maobina  is  at  - 
a  stand  I — Well,  Bad  b  the  maohiiM  of  go* eronsnt,  immobility — the 
perpetual  absence  of  all  motion — is  that  the  thmg  which  ia  wanted  f 
Know  ye  not  that — slnoe  ao  emblem  you  must  have~einoe  you  can 
DMtfaer  talk,  nor  attempt  to  think,  but  m  hieroglyphics— know  you  not 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  body  natural,  bo  in  the  case  of  the  body 
jnUtic,  when  motion  ceases,  the  body  dies  i 

**  So  much  for  the  iu/once .-  now  for  the  mixtarei — the  mixture  to 
wUeh,  as  such,  tncfa  virtue  is  wont  to  be  ascribed.  Here  is  a  fbnn  of 
p*W.lMaelit,  in  irftiah  the  power  is  divided  among  three  interests : — the 
mterert  of  the  great  body  of  the  people— of  the  Mony— and  two  ieparato 
inHtmia    tbeifaleiest  of  the  aw  and  the  mtesest  of  the/tw— beth  of 
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pared  witb  thote  fbrins  of  sovernmeiit,  in  wbicb  tlie  .{igqitfQ  J^Cfo 
'^MinEktatttWiD.vbicb,  JTthey  bav««»jr,  t^  baye  iiAt-wipij^!— 
■.Oh.<nF  Lwithaiq'MGhracni.ofgQireriiroefit.for  an  object  (rf^CjUf^lriHO, 
<ili oaevCaitr  ii  iw^ueationKlilc.'Buti-coaarare  itwitb^'rornofgafent- 
weat  in  irfiich  tht  iot^rtu  of  tbo  people  .is  the  onlymtereit  thttii 
looked  to  I— to  whtd  JMttbw  a  uagb  fw>t  "itll  a  a^n''''^  >'>^  adTCM 
' '~  Itaf  bdi««ti.ii0rft  IcoMtof  wen  withft'aeparateaod'wlverwB- 
«f'dMir  •m.'-ave  la  be  feaad.;— wb«»  '■w.)ntereBt  it  ^apt  uptt 
^  —,,  t«idM^Nh'kf4te«Mnfi««iof.tiManur«i1«lrJDt«ralt* 
tiimlbt-AneUnKr?.' 
■♦i^hy ffaMt-  (aiya.  Mwahody ) ,  ia  tha  ioim  orgaT«*ii«*D44i>.«wi|tm 


D  by  iUelf i  Bfiq— <t  it  tbe  tmcbw.  Take  atray  any  o 
maaioa  of  poir«r,  the  mutwro  n  changed :  the  excellaice  ii  tjiW- 
BJAedi— take  away  two  of  then,  tniiaiire  l)upUceiiQ'loiigec>--^ 

.exttllenM  vanfahcs. 

"  Good :— tbii  nodoo  about  misturt  :—0  yes,  good  anough,  m  \ng 
as  ibe  na>ealiTe  Mtyn*  of  theaewnl  iotemts  are  hcpB  oot,«f  b^ 
In^tttftaoi,  aid  tbnaM  whether  it,be  pofaible  tlut,.4<)ciBg  ibe 

■funr-ohtbtfmidto-^.the-nmfU  lubf^ncefr-tty  the.  iddilK.tfcit 
either  Or  both  of  the  two  other  powerc,  and  thui  mfiLing-.ji  wijiiirrir- 
tmftmuiki  ydity  tm-mmlimtet.milk  €tfytanc*  .to  adnt^ow^Jiil  t>  ua 
itrn^h  ■ibiiiiiri^toheitb».itael6caa  beyfodwceil. ,  .,,,.„ 

-  It  <» Aibiinvf  garetniatnl(. in. which  the  iattereat  ttf,tbf},!rii(il» »^ 

'a^iatareetpaM4d«ilite;--w.wiuGhrhe~oaJypow£p>iaatt(nr«r-Jbt9ai 


'igeia,a^aat  the  aHmrtof  that  .iiU«re«trr-iikthJs.foiii»,ii)fa(^^ 
'whoM>the-*wyfeaubmice .  To:thw«ii«pla»uhBteww«4^Mpr«M(]r 
w«oefanc«iwV»  »'|wmwt.  Wipbyed.  ia  the  auppotf .tf  .the  htecMMf 


1,'hMJi'powar'eiiiployed  iti  tbe  sopport  of  the  in 
mt^  (rqa»mtiwfy  MMttibM)t>«f  pencau^-rrin  either..of  tbeqo  otfi-li''' 
bavB«wrMrffo-4wi^„0Mipand  tbcB  with  tfaeji'Mpfe^vM^vn^pa*'' 

— d-'whtw  cm  be-the«d»Mtag»e  irf  thia  muttur^,  ■  ■    

"«4'Whatf  3wWt,'<G0tdd  aHn^emr  Bad  to  gay  to  IwbalfTofiM 
"        nbahaif of,    " 


A>»thi»t  lilt— aliyii  %i*twi^y?  •r.iiiiMbair9f.itwft)ci?a^  but. 
pMpW)^  ie  tnrWr  .-;.■,.*... 


'■  '"'JaJrour-atiaBi  th«Nti-*eh9uld  any  sun 
linm,  let  UttJamwai   *^ 


CJanmanboao-tooi'a^d  let  than  sol 


»»  «  H.^  ».,—«.» :  get  a  sack  of  Aiur,  ia  wblcb  there  ia.jiwi 
and  nothing  else ; — make  bread  of  it,— there  yoo  have  (he  aiinple  Hd>- 
dtance.    In  makmg  your  bread,  tdd'Mw  to>lhMlMwo«M  pewdcr  of 

iMiifil.  iillli  111  nilhiiiii iiiipihii  iif  faiwtitaiiiaiiiiniiJllBi  wm\ft^\ 

havetfmnMrv.  Wdtj  m«WwroBaivrotopsaa.p»a4»«rtirt<H»^fc> 
<oarto»inMfa«f  tbatwhiobiatMtflMT,  jraw  bte*d«|a|» aftwiM*- 
-"^"'    ' ■     ■'         -  ■'•  •'-•,4 
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▼otir  ttMatvI  body— b  mipport.  But,  AtHn  gMmt  of  tbew  two  new 
ogreditDti,  does  titim  body  ofyonn  derive  snj  neuriahmentf  tfas  con- 
Aitiidon  of  it  aoj  (iipport  f  your  bread  any  tbtng  ibat  can  be  callad 
by  die  lunie  ot  etcellemcrf 

"  VaAet  atthe  repreteni^he  sytteml  O  rare  Smm  De  Monffi^/ 
tbou  who,  in  giving  birth  to  it — without  perbapa  intending  good  to 
human  being,  rare  one— didst  to  mankind  more  good  than  erer  waa 
done  by  any  one  other  mortal  raan !  in  giving  birth  to  that  mott  bene- 
ficent gyitem,  thou  gavett  birth  to  the  only  practicable  democracy;  to 
the  only  democracy,  of  which  extent  beyond  a  nutshell,  or  dnration 
beyond  a  day,  are  attainable  attributei ! — Cornea  the  pertecutioo  of  the 
Sru&rM,' and  democracy — reproentative  democracy  it  planted  in  Ame- 
rica, with  nothing  but  monarchy  to  bang  over  itt — comet  the  per- 
■ecution  of  the  G  ■■,  the  monarchy  ia  now  cut  up : — and  now  the 
-  adutiferoua  plant,  eMablished  m  its  own  moti,  deared  of  erery  ipead 
that  had  choked  it,  ahinea  in  all  it*  purity, — reaca  and  iprcada  itwlf,— 
with  matcMess,  and  envi^le,  and  envied,  and  bated,  and  dreaded 
.  By  the  mere  paulng  from  the  one  country  to  the  other,  oh, 
I  bost  of  plagues  and  miseries  in  detail — m^or  each  in  ibelf, 
minor  compared  with  the  two  capital  one*— 4id  it  not  leave  behind  1 
Welt  worth  taking  and  holding  up  to  view  would  be  the  litt  of  tbeae 
abuBen:  but,  for  any  auch  task  the  preaent  ia  no  place. 

"  No: — but  for  the  English  CooMitution,  democncij,  the  only  demo- 
craCT  worth  the  name,  never  could  have  been  known.  Oh  rare 
English  Conatitution !  there,  there  ia  thy  greatest— there  tby  only 
lasting  praise ! 

"  B^ancef  equaUtuf  no:  I  can  not  way  equality,  when  what  I  mean 
is  tuctttdeiKt/.  Polaiea  would  be  tbii  hand— motionlem  this  pen — ^,  tor 
the  fint  time  in  a  life,  already  of  some  length,  it  were  to  attempt  de- 
ception. Ascendency — this  I  do  mean,  nothing  leas:  ntore  I  do  not 
meatt-~iDdeed  1  do  not.  The  Monarch  may  for  ought  I  know,  plunge 
bis  hangman's  knife  in  my  bowels;  but  I  am  not  for  "  caahierinir 
kings,"  The  one  thing  needful  and  aufficient  for  the  purpose — this  I 
would  have  if  I  could :  this  I  would  liave  if  I  could,  whatever  were  its 
name.  More  than  this,  not  being  in  my  view  need^  for  the  purpose, 
more  I  would  not  have  if  I  could.  For  any  more  than  for  myself,  for, 
for  any  more  than  myself,  no  title  have  I  to  speak.  In  ipealdog  thus 
flir  myself,  I  apeak  what  I  should  expect  to  find  the  sense— «o  long  a* 
it  were  the  quiet  aenae— of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people— in  two  at 
least  of  the  toree  kingdoms — high  and  low — rich  and  poor  together. 
But,  should  the  only  remedy  be  refbsed,  oppression  continue,  and 
exasperation  rise  against  it,  then  it  is  not  quiet  aenae  that  will  speak, 
but  exasperation  i  and,  as  to  what  exasperation  may  say  or  do,  who  is 
there  that  can  undertake  to  measure  it  f"     (Bentham,  p.  ii—lvi.) 

After  this  inaane  stuff,  and  a  greftt  deal  more  of  the  same  sort, 
iavolni^  the  cause  of  radioal  rerorm,  may  ire  not  say  of  reform  aL 
togedier,  in  a  decree  of  ridicule  ao  much  uie  ereater,  as  this  author 
ttems  to  write  with  an  honesty  <£  feeling  whidi  belongs  to  but  fen- 
of  Ua  puQr  in  o^nion,  tavay  we  may  arer  that  our  awkward 
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and  Ul-pn^cvtJDned  aytteBh  vitb  all  ite.excresofMses  w(vti}»d 
protubenuiices»  wUlstMid  acompuwon  witKltusooUbed^raH^ 
of  Mr.  Beatham'a  ereittioii.  WeraMroberA  Uim^fifSpiMiaKin 
used  bv  BuiBatthefioottiabpoet,  in  nlXMnkDoft^diUDay^isUxBip- 
minded  man  of  hift  BeqaMntanoe,  whioli  k'notJtltogethet'UiBait- 
able  tbdna  Ul-inade  caitttiiittion'of  oars,''i(  Bm  a  strong  fcnoct- 
knee*^  sort  of'a  soul.''  Tottie  question  put  l^  tbe  autliM' to 
Mr.  Wlberferce,  in  page"  197  of  his  work,  "  Say,  Mk  Wilbcr- 
force,  how  long  sbal!  a  state  of  things  like  fliU  be  teokedlrt|DO 
with  no  other  tiian  a  smiting  and  admiring' countenance  ?, '  nOw 
loijg  slialt  reform,  and  not  abuse,  be  the  o^ect  of  aU  fears?  {ust 
ao  u>n^  pofifdbly,  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  answer,  as  yo^r,{tta)l.of 
tadieaTreform,  gaotle  Sir,  shall  be  move  the  object  of  mytn^ 
thwifliijt  abufl«8  of  wUdk  vou  coinplwi  jusLsfk  liwe  w  Jan-cW- 
vinced  that  no  abuses  -wnich  exist  cao  lead  to  coosequeiMnio 
dreadfu!  m  the  puacM  you  propose  for  ths  ttm/aif  lof  all 
.abuses. 

The  diBtimtneBS  with  which  Mr.  Benthaa  feeh  hMcufajeet, 
even  to  the  minutest  haip-breadtfa  subttiviaioR  iitto  whkh  iude- 
toils  maybe  laboured  out,  may  be  seen  adratrably  exediplEfied In 
thelong  note  which  occurs  in  page  106;  and  great  woiuoiblE? Our 
admiration  of  that  reader's  capacity  who  could|  from  the'p^raal, 
come  &rUi  with  a  distinct  idea  of  Mr,  Benthani''s  dlstiqi^eK. 
We  have  already  introduced  so  large  an  extract  from  this  wpckt 
tat  the  saka  of  presantiog  a  pretty  average  specimen  ci(w^^«* 
have  foHod  it  utterly  impowible  to  eKplaui>  tlut  we.  G«woMij&nl 
toom  fbr  the  whole  note,  but  we  conaot  resist.  the.temptwUflnio 
.  exhibit  B  portion  of  it,  to  show  that,  beudes  (be  iamuMnfal* 
varieties  and  degrees  inchided  nader  the  notion  o£M«deraten- 
fbrm,  radical  reform  has  also  its  shades  of  radfc^ily,  aDdftom  Sr 
Fnmcis  Burdett  to  Major  Caijwright,  from  Major  Cartwii^t  to 
Mr.  Bentham,  and  from  Mr.'Bentbam  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  ;^asMs 
through  a  succession  of  grades,  from  the  moderate  to  ra4K«i(  i*- 
dicality,  which  last  degree  bears  some  sort  of  analpgy  to.VW 
tlie  chemists  caO  their  hyp^t-oxymuriatic  acid  f^  J^l^u^g^ 
th^  the  promised  portion  of  this  most  delectable  pf^^ggf,|,',  , 

"  Such,  at  any  rate  in  my  own  view,  it  cannot  fkil'bi  bet'  foi'  h-Ub 
state,  foralongcouraeof  yean,  was  my  own  mind;— the' o^iJei^kdM, 
and  ttience  a  hideous  plitLDtom,  until,  elidted  by  severe  and  exteroal 
pressure,  the  light  oCnaton-—ot,  if  this  word  be  too  asButting,  Hbt  Hgllt 
of  rOiofitution — was  brought  to  bear  opon  it.  Ib  the  J&m  ittelf ^laoy 
be  seen  at  what  period  (ra.  anno  1800),  jfeacUi«£goiBii  fnthtr  itm 
bracing  the  occas^n  of  fiodnig,  in  dermtipc  inigofmh  ma'  awenqr 
supports— I  was  not  only  content,  but  glac^  to  stepa^ithe  de^tta  of 
estensiita  indicated  by  the  wand  houtMdefijf — ts^^  «t  the  sane 
time  for  conclusive  evidence  of  A(MMeAo^i^^i^,.lbp&ct  of  having  paid 
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rfft«(  Ivxet.  But,  the  more  fi-etjuenlff  mymhid  has  retunred  llwlf 
ifM'lhembject— 4fae' more  clow  the  BppllcatHmnMdetAlt-L'tlwtiMre 
■Dbiatothe  anxiety  w?th  which  every  nioneROdicnmfff  bK«>tteK'^jwl 
iaCfr— tbe- stroDger  baB  tMenttiepenuwiMi  [Mx>^uood,-utbat«  ^rti-mai 
U'SxtaDt  as  unbounded  as  tbat  which  vcmUJiavttbeen:gtv|»!to  the 
pimc^e  b^  the  vigoron*,  and  laborious  tatd  v^ipweaOtdfait^  offho 
IMf  ^Juchmond  (fllwaytvith  the  (irovim>,  that,  by  ttjm>e9re|i^rT~ 
wUcbf  aoroebon  or  other  he  could  not  bear  to  lool^  jqitjif/rnc^*— ' 
Ireedom  should  be  Recnre4)  no  mischief,  no  danger,  in  anj  sugh 
ibti|>e  as  that  which  ip  desoted  by  the  words  anarchy  or  fquabxation, 
L  e.  dettntction  of  property,  would  ensue :  in  a  word)  not  any  ttis 
'  smallest  defalcation  from  any  rights,  hut  those  ithicb  are  H^Wa^lj 
acknowledged  to  foe  mere  tmst-rtghts — rights,  the  extWisb  of  Whilca 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  adyancement^-not  of  tbe  separate  inMvsU 
"'"    -  to  whom  they  are  intrusted,  but  of  the  J<mit  and  univenal 


**  TiBBqaillized,  on  ths  other  hand,  bytlw  pemnsMn— (ftat,  al- 
though, by  defalcation  afler  defalcation,  very  considerable  reduotl^D 
iwre  inatU  u  respect  of  exieni,  atill  bo  Tery  determinate  an^'dis- 
l^ng^i^^d  defalcation  might  be  made  from  the  beneficent  infiusQce 
«f  tba  njtivo-fal'itagrait-comprehetuioji  pri'ijct)^,— and  that,  by  every 
C9[t(^ioti  obtained,  the  way  eould  be  smoothed  to  any  such  ulterior 
estensiflt),  the  demand  for  which  should,  in  the  continued  implication 
of  t(iat  principle,  guided  by  the  experience  of  security,''  under  the 
CStterienced  degree  of  extension,  have  found  its  due  support, — ffith 
KtUt!  regret;  considering  the  labject  in  atheoretical  point  of  view,  and 
df^tSer  without  regret,  considering  H  with  a  view  to  conalhHon, 
'wMn-'thaf  sense  rn  a  practical  point  ofvlev,— thns  it  was  that  trfthont 
4MDiM¥t  found  I  coold  accede  to  the  extent  in^ieated  t^  the  worth 
lumteUdtn,  or  tHreet-tax-paying  hausehatders ;  due  regard  behig  at 
de  mnt'iume  paid  to  Hie  arnm^Kncnts  prescribed  by  th«  nmf^ficaUan 
principH  ■•  amre."    (Benthaa^  p,  ovi,  crii.) 

The  reader  will  have  observed  the  Eurprise  insiimatedln  the 
above  passage,  at  tbe  aversion  entertained  by  the  Duke  of 
'^icfamorid  to  tfie  secret  process  of  dection  by  ballot,  a  veay 
'firrt>qrlte  part  of  Mr.  Bendiam's  plan,  but  conceroUig.  -tfTiicn 
^tltM'ts  a'great  discordancy  of  opinion  among  our  alch;fmlsts  of 
refomir  Mr.  Bentham,  as  well  as  Major  Cartwright,  h&vebo^ 
.  b^eft  pijc^riy  ^eiuible  that  th*  vote  by  baUotj  caUeain  the  vpliune 
fiiqpr  :^ore  xa- "  secrecy  of  sufirace, '  was  indispensable  to  their 
.iWMtijWiiJit.was.  but  too  plaii^  Siat,  to  extend  the  right  to.tbe 
b»*»««gti«{fithe  iocomuni^,  waa  but  to  increase  the.  quAfit^y«f 
vAiot  Air.>  Bfeitttum,  with  lus  usual  philoaopfaical  intrepidi^  of 
ecpNMJtm,  denammMes  the  matter  of  aorruption^  unlesi  thevottt 
ooeltk  hy  tttttte  «ontrivftnce  be  retidered  valueless  to  the  pntin 
besttmlitf 'th«iTi;  uid  theefikttu^l  way  of-doing  this  appeared  to 
be  by  a*ptWig  ihe  method  by  ballot.  It  is  ratiier  remaitftbia 
that,' with  the  vitid  importance  of  thb  secret  method  of  voting  to 
T  2 
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his  system  of  universal  aufirage,  fiiU  in  bid  mind,  afi  being  tke 
prefer  security  for  the  "  undaneerousness"  of  that  reaaeiy, 
Mr.  Bentham  should  have  adverted  with  some  ^aree  of  o^et^, 
to  the  "  entire  and  assured  tei^ecy"  trith  which  we  votes  nadir 
such  a  shelter  mi^t  indulgo  propensitiei  whidi  hedartd  not 
avow,  and  sacrifice  public  good  to  private  feelings,  «c  iatetatx, 
or  spleei.  But  it  woa  absolutely  oecesaary  ttat  Mr.  Battb^m 
dAoiud  justify  the  eeoret  openlion  of  Ibe  ballot  or-has  vIm^e 
scheme  was  infallibly  lost-— lost  eertainlyf  by  his^owD  diroation- 
fession  in  page  174,  wherein  he  admits  tha^  ondar  "  the^miMu 
of  publicity^  '  as  be  temu  it,  tibe  subsistawej  the  very' e:un«ixe 
of'  the  pauper-voter  would  depend  i^pon  the  local  Megi^ttw:^ 
*'  Think,"  says  be,  "  of  the  proportion  bonie  IWjt  those iwholrat 
already  in  a  state  of  pauperbm  to  thcac  wfao'  are  not  ^t  frUlii 
into  that  lUsastrous  state,  litis  vast  part  erf*  the  democracffiriMU, 
be  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  remove^ie  nomin<e«L^ftbe 
crown." .  But  aks !  this  jieoessary  constituent  of  the  fDo«bi«fdy 
radical  system  of  the  acida  Mr.  Ben tham  is  but  ill  reoaived  a^Mv 
hooest  EMDy  and  even  among  some  of  tlic  most  radical  t>f 'radicfi' 
reformoat  Tbe  Dnks  of  Itichmond,  in  his  celefaraudilettee'ta 
Cdonel  SbaniMn,  ihuS'  detivan  ^is  opiinoii'  ai  th«'di^l>ilirp«t' 
tbe  bftUot  tana.  "  Witb  r(«ai<d  to  tae  ^aeMioa,  if.  vdtiao^ 
ballot  is  adviaidilfli'  I  am  cbarly  of  o[Blilaa  diat  ilia  nptin^inM 
idesofAbaUot  can  have  arisen  bat  to  avoid  thecAbctiof  snw 
improper  It^encej  and  I  conceive  it  auioh  mDrt^noble  dlreelh' 
to  check  that  influoice  than  indirectly  to  erude"  it  by  ocmc«it- 
ment  tmd  deceit.  I  am  coavinced  that  trrrial  unonpiiatBaee^  Ji 
things  like  theae,  lead  greatly  to  form  tbs  natioiial  ctaiiacttrf 
and  It  is  moiit  oonnstem  n-ith  ihax  of  a  Bcitiih  or  Iridi'&eemiim 
that  .all  bis  acti<Mw  abovkl  be  open  apd  amtned,  add  ibtitheBboiAd 
noibe.a^med  of  declaring,  in  the&eeof.his  ia>aBtB^  vdMsttbe 
wishes  to  intxust  witfa  ita  inttresta.  (jpoii  tbelsamtfsdcbJtliae 
ballots  ms^  b^  a  cover  tor  ihikpebdcnce,  tb^tDastilbe'^bDia 
cloak  for  briberyt  asd  a  solibol  tbr-hiiBg  ^ddece)t.'-j->rl(|ii(qrldi«' 
cukiUB  in  theextmoe  4»ima^^'uiat  tbi-baillotinnild'|)fe«iM 
canyasfiog ;  and  ythils  canvasing  g^Ds-on,'  ptomitearfntMlitK^Bail- 
changed  i  w)d  we  bave^nlyKiEt  to  ask^  iiow  )*<teld  tbose^MaoHn 
be  performed?  Tbe  cwKOt  lof  Voo^it^iVi'Oidd'bfeibutlwtle 
checked,  and  thd  «t«eoms"of  fa^fKXnrisy  wA  drntOcbrtifJ ^^tildd 
spread  ^emselvea  over  tbelaod.  •'  ■■•  ■■th  "  jr-jiUTo  oilqoi. 

Rcspectiof  theWUiduresmAmeifeayef&efai^flv^BJohtlwtaM 
ible  state  of  whieb.  m-abnast-Bv^rs.  hdtpn^noiM'nC 


the  subject  of  parliaaientary  refanB^declave»^a«,  i'ttbrg'-alOt^ 
•ervations  which  his  Lorduiip  bad  hadiOCCasiontO'Su^Kr^AB 
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Usitfid  States  (^  Ameriea,  where  a  ayYttem  of  representation  was 
estabiiehedt  «pproachiDjg  as  nearly  as  perhaps  was  practicable  to 
the  theoretical  perfecdoD  in  the  Majorca  contemplation,  and 
whece  that  lyBtean  waa.  combined  with  a  general  difTunon  of  pro- 
perty, of  itself  calculated  in  a  great  degree  to  check  the  force  of 
com^itian,  he  had  been  convinced  ^at  universal  BufEraee  and 
^wjaemiy  of  election  had  proved  no  bar  to  the  misctmduct  of 
repreeentatives;  and  that  a  politick  adventurer,  raised  to  power 
by  popular  favour,  ^vas  full  as  likely  to  abuse  that  power  as  the 
ptuefaaBer  of  a  eottea  boioogh.' .  His  Lordship  continued  to 
ranark,  that  there  was  no  ground  fw  the  idea  that,  in  that 
ODontry,  poblic  affiurs  were  managed  with  a  higher  regard  to 
public  welfare  tJ[ian  in  our  own.  *  Tiie  Parliament  of  England, 
mth  all  its  corruptions,  could  not  be  accused  of  proceedings,  ap- 
proaching in  disgrace  to  the  infamous  and  bare-laced  jobs  which 
bave  been  transacted  in  many  of  the  legislatures  of  America.' 

Annnal  parliaments  is  another  most  important  feature  of  this 
gixnd  catholic  system  of  reform.  To  us  it  would  be  sufficiently 
odious  as  favouring  what  this  high  Qetman  doctor  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Jsemy  Bentluun,  calls  his  "  sole  remedy  in  principle  democratic 
atcendatqf,"  that  fetid  drug  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  setting  Moat 
all  the  humours  of  the  body  politic;  bat  we  doubt  its  effect  in 
producing  this  delectable  pi-edicament  of  "democratic  ascend- 
ency," it  would  certainly  perpetuate  tumult  and  disorder  to  the 
ntBiost  extent  -that  coula  be  wished  ,*  but  its  more  probable  con- 
stUmional  evil  would  be  the  aristocratic  ascendency  of  wealth ;  for 
what, small  proprietor,  or  man  of  mediocrity,  could  enter  into 
annual  contest  with  the  man  of  great  estate,  or  the  princely  (HTo- 
prietor  of  mills,  or  mines,  or  founderies.  If  votes  bec(»ne  ofUttle 
Tslue,  men  will  have  little  respect  for  their  votes;  and  instead  of 
b^og  the  object  of  intrigue  or  canvas^  of  interest  or  favour,  the 
consideration  of  each  ezerdse  of  the  franchise  among  the  persons 
of  saleable  conscience  woold  probably  soon  settle  into  a  stated 
money  price,  the  value  perhaps  of  a  day's  dronkenneas^  and  dere- 
Uction  of  home  and  duty.  We  are  not  altogetlier  sure  whether 
tliese  annual  parliaments  mieht  not  become  perennial,  by  beating 
cosmetitJoD  ont  of  the  maniet;  n^tber  are  we  sure  mat  fjhey 
would  not  become  ephemeral ;  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  nobodj 
could  calculate,  or  with  any  assurance  foretell,  the  final  cataa- 
trc^he  of  these  "  arranffementB  for  general  ctmftision." 

BefiH-e  the  triennial  Uw  o£  King^Villiam's  reign  we  had  long 
pcrlioments,  because  parliaments  were  indefinite.  One  of  these 
umg  parli&nmtt  destroyed  Intimate  authorilry,  the  other  leg^ 
tib^^,  lor  which  teasoo  it  became  necessary  to  iix  the  term  of 
doraUon,  and  it  seamed  good  to  the  wisdom  of  that  day  to  fix 
it  to  three  years.    The  great  moi  whom  we  are  now  reviewing 
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tbjnk  Tei^r  dilE^rently  £com:tbc  grenl  men  of  ti«t  momentum 
period  pur.  great  rtforroist^juUigeibw  deny  t^ip  ri«hA^.-d(e 
xepr«sentfitiv0«  to  «Uar  the  dujratwjn  vf  p^li^i^exO^f '  tUni-claJii 
the  ixstoratioo  of 'f  syBtem  «  old  ^  a.vil  ^Qciietj.;,pr#  ifPttf 
'old  j^s'irecnrd»r,:(Wwe  lU^e,  liMtwy  gf  fliff. cowtitptioBr-,  'Irf^ 
Sopw%  »«i.th!B  gr«at  smaofilbe  Beroilution,  cfflifliderilag  ftp 
people  as  oitly,ca|tabla  oS  ^^(v^pg  tti(4r  RiojEalBtreogtlL^rW)^ 

isef  of  reniGwal  ana  MUbUflfmeat,  coqafulen- 
BOP«ceign  uover  and  fpiii^  of  regtawyatif 
ide  Bomenbere,  and  that  il' could  oiilyi.r^wk 
ouyin  ^  par^iamem -as  it  thai  wa»BQ|»lfr 
«JaK  t^KBuaV^  in  isetAi^ysicAl  questiwiwkflf 
ccH»pi«tsiicy,  :pioc«edw  wiU)  their  t/oek,  and  saved  the  cou^tiy, 
>SQ0^>(L|^r,ti)i3  great  event  parlisment^were  enacted  to ^trie^r 
ni^^fmdl^tbesainertgbtjtheEovereigiKJght,  which  loi^jKWfh 
iKheneliwfs'tndibre^he,  and  act  ifa  every  itsbe  or  conunon VfidlJll 
tkt  (iaratJOQ  of  paxliamenls  was  lengthened  to  ^mea.yeirtV'jV 
tiie  befiioqing  «  the  reign  of  Geor(^  L  .  llie  sept^aQHfel 
act  hitQ  the  dtune  iouodatjou  bb  the  triennial  aic^j  il  wn  M 
amendnvnt  of  that  law,  with  the  woe  end  in  view,  of  fiinqg 
thf  diicatvoo  of  rparliajnente ;  its  corrective  puipgee  wjtb  Taifittt 
tQ  the  triennial  law  woe.  the  prevention  of  an  etecoal  Ganvi^h';-.' 
Put  we  are  told  by  our  re&irmists  that  annu^  perJisineDt»MF 
M  old  as  the  cceatioo  of  our  constitutioo,  and  that  by  tlie  lav-«f 
Edward  !•  (R  declaratorv  law^  to  be  sure;  for.  if  uiof/^e^'tn 
tbeibusdationof  the  rignt,  then  the  <]uestiDn  of  conip«(ws;^ 
given  upi, '  and  Biore  than  eiven  up,).  parliainent».we);e.deenwd 
to  be  holden  annually  or  onener  if  need  may  bep^,  1%9  whole. it 
quibble  and  pfli;vor5i<wi.  Before  the  r^igT).  of  £dviir(t-/|li. 
aaAual-peflian>entai'Bay&Bislu»  Barmet^  wereui,np6^aHf»|tMt 
pf  ©«r,opnstitution.  Tbey  did  never  before  that  .'(u^  i^c^tf  j^ 
ptwatiQ(t|.  ner.iB  there  any  thinf^  it*  the  hsU  ^'.  hitto^  ««  4KI|r 
thattlt^y.lwd  any.  fixed  duraUfHi  at  all.  ThiE  w«».hi«M>riri% 
f:lear4D)t«Mtf^.no,ilJuetration<  lliewords  rfilir  lih  jTiftiiMl 
c."^*  are  tbe*B  "  ]En»em««  eet  accoi'de,  i]w! 'pVKUwnextH^ 
li9A<4  f^MxttiQ  An  une'fqitK  ou  plus  si  mestier  £oit.'".[<itiA:lRAt»<M 
tiM<t-a,pai^iM)«9Lbdta^l  be  holden.ever^year  0»t)<ih''ori:<9)^iHli4^ 
n^  Bej'iBOt  thdt  a  parUipm<;nt  BhaU.Jbe.elm(ed|;b9ti'thaiM 
|)iirtiai3»^'«hall:  be  holdai'.oafzf;,  that' is>  tn?^  oop^  iit'.^f^ 
yaatt  «r  t&(Sier  if  med  be. : .  A&d  19  cun^wtkttp^^^liMMf^ 
lural.oonfitruotioa  we  add  thpt  .no  of(t  iBstaAcq'tfffii'bctpmmM 
in'|j»&«die^e  Ooinpte!)  of  oilr  history  lof  an  ip»jjAfito.4kk9mvili^ 
of  t%  {wnTtwieiit.  at.  tb^end  of  the  year  frontiHm^eflMtti  ^Hsf 
doefiiit^a^peair  in  any  lona-inattwoe  t&«l>'  tiim^ihtriSip^ii  <4k- 
llM>r%.^atiioAcft'p«t'<dA  abrupt  end  ioi^&Aa^neb^tkt 
/ 
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fU^mmt  beferfe  it  has  HVed  tfifoc^li  a  year,  tbat  when 
TlM-lltliiyaf  haj  exMeded  ^9  ;rear)-Biic)i  protraetitAi  of  in  date 
Ms'tritMltteirfM'  as'fiB  %ifMhgei!ii^t  of  the  constittitlon  hy  any 
|6*«»ft  JttcliteeHbft' Df  baflottal  wrAjflArnt;'  Parliaments,  or  na- 
miU  oflitMSKWere,  ift  'eirlytftlrieai  dtihort  dufation,  ejAiemeral, 
liA>t|MVi^<dgfiMte'>&cc6t^n»  tWth^  taiaency.'  The  business  was 
iAimi'tfa«>ltimira'«P>di»MaiMV  fiM'At^  alM^,  aiM  the  sittings 
ItoriftncUJRtnt^.'  Thtaes;'iMia!^'r^ncts,''GUid-sStuaticns, -nn^edthe 
tfa^faH'  at^dtil^ttiMiof  Ai^s^isAMls;  ^daf^tHepopnlar  part 
«#'%«*'i«»l^stthieffli'  b*Cam6  ■  ffappny  rrrorc  difine^  and  mo- 
ll(*lie)*lii"a*yd'  indt-pfemlent,  partfements  sut  fift'iBiwlTed;  and 
*eftP»alP!lirfrfmMt,'  tHT,  iri  theiwiSpiiious  year  of  the  Revolution, 
W»(M%tt*l  pnstedi  "tthTch  made  the  (CT+h  of  threeyettre  from  thieir 
^HJflOil'  the  Hmite^fteriod  of  fhexr  ffin^tehce,  and  Ihe^^tld  MVhM 
pttiwi  ■iff '  ^  yaws  ^rtolwiton  (jf?  that  body.  So  rtWcH  for 
latau^-payllfttnenu,  and  vntvaoii-^illht^,-  and  «tot«t  election 
byhallot^'  or,  to  u9e  the  sobliMe  -bngusce  of  Mr.  Bmthtunj  sb 
Ho^'"4it'  Hk  'ttrnvenal-intereit-comp^ensioii  pr{nt!ip]«^  the 
UM(fflStWidtt']irincible,  the  universal  siiffVage-plan,  the  VWurffy 
tMu«8naVJ8ilffnige  plan,  the  5efre<^of'9tinsg«^Jart,'i>r!th'iheir 
linW&pMal^lmenectUBl  ap^tddes,  and  app^opnatti  ai^vv  ttileot, 
ttWMfieeW  printiplft,'  remedJrt  m  detaitand  nil  dthe*  if*mediet 
agaHM'"bnit«r9a!-pa'Gonal>d(>stroying  security  acts,  unir^rsial 
Wgglfl|fMts,l&erCyofthepresa-destrovingitolutes,jmige-ni.B(de- 
n-ptul-^K>  !aw^'  WBivCTsal-popuhit^estroTing-communitation 
Mt4'''p4C^il' rejecting' and  hope-extjilgnismng  decisions,  and 
iirdM«'jmd'i««o]titfftni.— Wetakeleaveohcefttr  aR,  fbr tre neter 
tMB^BjlUHi  ivtrMrto  it,  of  all  (his  nalisefttliiig  ttufl^  tM4  (Msmttl 
«6fii94Bdt!ii8deHrk«isi^sense.  ■''  '  '    ■ 

HWfe-iM^>dnWaiinf;  again  -td  retmr  to  Mr.  ^M^Bcld,  *f -whtHto, 
Mi  «ho^ophil0h8,  0I1P  readers  have  probably  by  tht^lh^CPlMHl 
qtitoMMvMI^;"hilt,Ui!it'th^)«piFit'itl  wtrich  thlsjiprltleman'wvit^ 
n^  fete  (Wtotiitibf  kHoVrr;  foritis  the  aplritorthewhofte  ttiii'. 
^Iftii-Nfbtiilifi^  ti4h«,  anddf  many  «f  tho»e  wht»  eOWe  d^iMly 
MW'^ih^'^^  of  ntOd^Btten,  w«  M4tlTk)inf  tb'a'l^tMBJ^^ 
^frdrtertMlisrtvhMh  tfpjKtif  to  be  ntwt  in  cfcaracten  ■  '  '    ■ 

'**i«*a*b*fcr,'''SBj'!rthi9  witie  mai.,  "'tenHa  fothe  dA(»eiiMM 
Wv^^j^fdn^'diflifniBB^pc^dca)  authority,  anH  weakens  theetoo- 
«kh'itfPKivil'gt»«rnH)cnt'''(vol.i.p.  484-);  biit  obsarve  that  the 
Vtip(»iCibii^M'^r.''BeauR)y^ raot4oa'(br  obtaining  ardpeat  «fdie 
~  >^den'ffnid"l«tlt>&tns,ia  th^  debasement  of  wfaifA  he«OBi-: 
Hj'WTd'«4itcV^Pd«8  fmni'  him  ^Is  fine'  (teftnoe  of  the  enai 
lRiMMb^'of>V,eJfgidn^  ^Vid  that  it  la  tliU9-thMittti»|n^9  advfr- 
e  IM<^^lM^niMi«ns  of  »eUgi(^fi  In  tnattM-s  of  gw^mment  speaks 
-«r  l^»>tHrlnMt«(t  M#  dMl^  invpef  ftntttMH  in  Miotfaer' plwce. 
*^ntt(4e<^tifftlt><f«n&lnlMttJolU(hin'eaNray«  nHatte  thetrontlM 
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of  power,  whenever  it  has  been  entnated'to  thetn.  Had  it  been 
once  ascertained  that  (hey  possess  a  right  to  ^t  hi  tfie  HetHe,  • 
roost  dangeruus  infusioif  of  tngotir  stud  maltgnity  might  Itkve  been 
expected.  Confine^  withm  their  proper  sphere,  aodleaeluw 
good  morals  on  just  principl^t  the  clergy  aire,  perhaps,  a  bi%a 
men  re;?pectable  ^d.usefiJ."  (Vol.  ii.  p.l22.)  „  Sq  that  ^x^'^gf' 
may.  see.  whait.tlfe^  ai;«  ,to  ax|)ect  froi^,  q^);  radi^^.  r^ft^WlS. 

obs«nqBtiaD»i)a-'Our  dccrar  itoBi.a  tinulWrCtuWtWt  >  *'.Uk.tA 
with  nuieh  «»dBbtyidDarilst«o  to  any.  whaa  they  jghwlt <ffa at 
those  wbetn^qrw*  going  to  pliBKler.  I  rttber  anapeabiite 
vices  are  ^^tMd  or  ewtfrnenled,  when  profit  is  loolKd  farm 
their punUiinent."  Itls^isthat  this  gO<»  man  fiulberiiiiMlfa 
his  meayiqg'O"  ^>>  4dicst«  Bubjsct:  ,       ,  ,  i 

*tThfl  BoweoCCammoas'vM  fiwfing  (beiiiaelv«a  strong  e^oakhtf 
thw-'thii*'  d^ftedt  but  itaortijr  sAer.  they,  deatn^  tt^  if  iiaft^iil 
biefwcft^dTant  and.  kraachii  andtMaUi^td  paeiitjrMttaoana'UpM  ttv 
mtat  4fi(b«[«biiMb*.  JnUead  of  tti^,  had  they,  taken  away  tli««bdnk 
lan^'Wd  applied  ih^m  to  the  service  of  tlia^tati^  Ihoy  would  bus 
taken  away  the  tn«f  bqi^e  of ^onteotien.  Had  they  destroyedaU  t/uifi 
siasbcul  power,  they  had  destroyed  aa  evil, in  the  state^  and  abiWHft.. 
matter  of  vexatioD.  Had  they  protected  all  men  alike  in  their  dib(^ 
modeb  of  ■  worshipping  God,  they  would  have  taken  away  afi Ji* 
occnsicm  Of  oflfehce,  and  esbdillshed  peace  amongst  idea.**  ?Oiffiw, 
vol.H.  f  479.)';    ■  ■  ..    ■•    i^      .  -y 

In  p.  508  ofthe  first  volume  of  this  great  depository  of  tb^MS^- 
meots  of  qur  reformists,  we  find  a  tolerably  accural  fJiniU^ipf. 
the.  view  which  t|icse  patriots  take  of  the  FmicK  reY<|lu1^  ^ 
iu  principles. 

't.lbo.levDhnkav  «hi^  bad  by^  tin  tiaw .ocbulreil  in  Aaaee, 

matmttl)(  obMgad  tli>»,ft«e  of  aflbfe*  Ibrduglwtrt  Sriroptt  ..TbeicaMn' 
of  the  d^positiqn  of  the  Fnndi  qwnareh,  and  tba  aalMA  a^ffia.flilntt- 
catiffi^  jfnd  ii^i^  which  preened  and  produced  )bf4i,4p^:M( 
beipv.i^dl  UDderstoQd  in  this  country,  it  made^  an  iow 
mincb  yfa  great  part  of  the  people  unfavorable  to  iULprjoi 
perverteil  and' biassed  by  the  violent  declamations  of  j(l 
tiis  partiEBnt.  The  horrid  massacres  of  September 
their  minds  from  the  Revolution,  although  these  det 
coiild  sot,  in  any  rationa]  sense,  be  said  to  ortsitata  injltie  JI«do(«d9iH 
bntanMcftoin  the  eppoeitiM  iWde  to  ita  estmlisfanutati;  bid  wlaificb' 
wa4>the  nt^ifa  terrined  at  the  idea  of  policiad  imiti^atim'iafimafiiad,' 
thatl^  Damo«f:ttfonn  became  the  snt^eol  nf  Mdii[iiiiii—<f[|rri|at[i 


batioD.  .Under  tbisiSD^resBion,  an  BaaociMiao,.Hnatidae44|nrig«rM>4 
mentt  w*B  fonsed  in  LMloa,  for  th» pMtoctiaft  ^SiJtKatifiwaAptbfUif* 
iwaiMI.  re^blicsM  and  levellers.  Tbe  rage  af  iissiii  tiMNJu  'fi'"* 
tbrou^uC  thft  ktn^dom,  and  resalutiDBS  were  erei^  who*  auhsmlirii 
ezprflisiie  of  loyal^  atd  attachoKnt  to  the  King  and  Oaa«titms<Bi,ap(l 

u^..:^d.,  Google 


ihe  empif^  of  impoBture;  Who  ^^ 
Bclra  '3«bise,  ani  terrrfy  weak  it 
dmgera  ofapyeiiy  au^  ihnovriiob: 
nilM'rfat  of  the  iroNd;  as-ffieVa 
ioprt*atitUve'of  ^lc6,  tM'ritf  on 
enl^Mebed;  M  if  Hie  ¥eT^Mli^nt<l 
thii  ideili  and  cAtME«9teDdv  tlM  < 
jadkial  ts  >lfaB|Mjrvith«)l  *«l) 'to 
tod  ntaUiit^' pr^U^E^  iB'tteianid  igmo^rn  thstSgjtpkttMof  i 

(ouaeW».T»li.,p.s(ttu-tSLo.)    r  :  ■■ ,        -'    ■■■..;.'.,;,.,,„„... 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  hoW  this  trenchaht'frWtW'dW-- 
posee  qf  Mri-'Windhani'  aod  Mr.' Bnrke  i-— ^ The  utofijail'^of 
Mr.FUwdfor  r«fbnn)^iraevdifluentl7'ap^oU()  by  Un!  Wohd-^ 
hai^'whO'hfld'Bdopted  *U  die «rieemH«iti0S birI  ^efifdt»i«4hn^" 
theimleof^'ri^lAf  Mr.  Btirk«,  oT^hom 
adrt?]fer^"     AtidsoOn  after,  Mr.  BQrke  I 
ui  kskii  **dixjuent  iKadman."     It  iiluSt  t 
the  netepst  thing  upon  Mr.  Pitf  s  charactc 
has  yet  occurred  to  any  enemy  of  his  rten 
and  ^^Mfertain  policy,  so  unJixc  that  of  a  g 
ho*ever,  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  a  wa 
bnt  was  owing  in  part  to  his  exceaeive  thirs 
BilfMjjori  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  and  Lord  C 
gooaifeie,'  and  in  his  phrase  of  "  the  lucky 
we  ^'hbW  patriotically  prepared  he  is  to  1 
mxm  the   adoption  of  summary  expedii 
Bntltt  not  the  UdiK  betenified'l^  th^ 

guinMT  disposition  in  good  Mr.  Oldfield,  for  he  id  teoHy'H'gttlkn*' 
maoj'  Hfe#[fliiS'pMk»ophef  Helvetios;  feotti  whom  he  t^ms  to 
ha*  boirMWeifl  gome  of 'his  sentllnents.  Ndt  to  mentiiift  iliU 
iniW^'of  «H4h  we  havfc  had  ah-eadtr  an  in^tanceV'ifctfSt^te 
l'rtiirOT't^fe','*l*cs  >nd  daughters  of  menial  seryalits  anSpi^^^y 
be tcH  J^IImV'dj  the  followiiigpassage  to  take  an  .equdf ^^^st 
inlSi^','^p((^^,^atific^dons.    '  ,, ;i  „'[;■!,:.,.-»'.■,■'.'. .^■. - 

'fifCbg^'liafeta^pwwIijllhin'a  liae -of  their- o«(nia>iM.n8.'alllMrtdtJ' 
■iM'fbwb^  hnd  wiyak  vrtdl  tlH»e'wUabiareifop^p9,  vb  thos^  wbMi'"' 
Be  baUr^sf  thirUaBdmn ;  wUdi  I'titlMir  oWfc  KahWd;  bdii^ilriU'ited-' ' 
wudsfing; iMi list -ib^ectw  MMrainv,  are  theieAreike' (iMMd  t4^ti<' 
of  ttwifi^it /nbML-tbot  aai.oMCfatheai. :  ButtiMwkiwilhinife'nitaRiy' 
ad)nrted^tfikviai«UMlir%hB«fmMridiKt,  bat0MbH»&«l  tbeiF'<cMtt'wiln- 
»MKenBp»inHttlyhw?tft«n  truel^;  for  tbej< ani  j^dMkandilsftntM 
«idi  tHfiMdw  irfMb  spiric  thatr  the  SUM  iriggBrdh<  Mur  wtiiiliii  givd 
)u>treiKU«>ii)M-thUepoBriiiaa«anDDt«a(enitia'W  tongiBig'wtf* «)tth, 
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|--i(r  ii,.-..-  'ifT., ..  .[ii'i.i  irtojffo  9(f 
tbkc'IHive  6{  Me^eiir9'ltt^^idbnieA 
'great  h!$tot3an  Vi^  'llie'.^r^  "dffi^ 
ijj  tficrti  to  contest  th^  pahri  W 'M»^ 
)py  tb',tmte*iiie*«htHiWi  fcr'tte 
ricetneftt  tiPthfc  Brtti^H' YtMi^iUB 
agreeabW  tb  iptftofiri'.  ■ '  ^  WeM*1» 

Attbeere  6f'the  ertsuhig  general  eleMicM;' ft'MIdtb'f^'tf 

every  roan  to  do  what  he  c8n  by  aremOent  BhtJl  e^H/ti^mi*t 

prevent  that  Tatal  crisis  with  which  tSese  methbds'^  ot'  Ittapf^i^ 

-us  are pF^ntmt ;  and  the  move  so,  as  BeciRA$derftl^itot>WMte 

be  formed  between  the  defainera  of  our  ctHiuHlltiat)  'tan  gJtM^Ak- 

ment  at  home;    the  defamers  of  our  victories  and  sacrifiea 

abroad;    and  the  defamers  of  our  church  and  its  holy  and  b»- 

venly  services.     What  addB  to  the  sacred  call  upon  all  persoiM 

worihy  of  the  name  of  Britons  at  this  awful  hour  to  do  tb«r 

utBtoM  tb  saM  tbf  notMD,  axv\  to  stop  tjie  pimple-,  in^  tbeirtc^m 

towards  despotism  under  thie  sembJance  of  enlarging  that  liberty 

ng  its  conservative  restramt^  and  t  ' ' 

irtsuh,  ani3oiitrage,'is^tflfe«it&  ^^ 

,  most  elevated  in  siatiott,  ^  tL. 

bon  religion  and  its'fibsert^dS^'fc* 

f  place  m  society  have^fiiii!  :ptfiyf"iua 

iut  well-regiihit«l  ^imti'v'"""" 

■cspect  fofaoc!aVflT(u  tiVJl''^'^ 

I  declare  oar  firrti'cftPAWn"' 

\  and  anxious  cdtrrsb'  of  a 

its  upon  the  lowtr  tt^m 

^  the  expwlieiits  in  itttitift 

vaA  that  this  stntC'ttf  WH 

bsuejUrilcss  the  "fi^fet  *!jB 

Bd:'    TJi«  fwo  grfet' iWS 

\ss',  iand  ftdie  who"li6H 

bfllience  (lie  o^her^AVaill 

taie,  it'is  li  prayfer  ^tiWcKiiy* 

^Vrtnitite<fC(i'AiQk^tiitH^0i 

lat.we  abttoul-  'diiiartWfriiy.Be4i 

a  Bld^titfsV.flKeitirtWBSB'rtft 

iytdttArd{e'b%H^'dUferl^KuiiAteipa& 
tell  us  we  are  sojourning,  than  taste  the  milk  and  honc^^c>^:mm 
promised  land. 


Beppo,  5JJ 

OiircnleftWMurs,  bomivfr).  «wt  enac 
tkme  jdri^aibope af'VnModcrtJ&li  iat 
The  object  of  these  eaideavours  must  be 
ff^W?^  .CQQ^mpt  of  the  authorities  of  t 
COTicerAR  the  prepamtloif  for  the  uc^t 
-9/ii^ifai'i'icreased,  is  increa^ihg^  atid. 
af)d-,^  IE ^  infii,ieiicc  mised  up  n;ith  ) 
m^ara.!^  ascffidf^.-  ■  To  check  its  disi 
b«^t)(qi:a,,-|4  that  KpeciHl  reform  which 
wpif^f.'CMii^b^, too  rapid  or  r^adical. 
liti<^  kind  will  naturally  and  necessttril 
ristent  with  that  process  of  developmf 

carrying  on,  ami  which  it  h  the  peculiar  excellence  of  our  con- 
ititu^^'tO'praaiote  ud.  adt^t.  It  holds  what  is  good  till  it 
pin<KH;}^bst-  is  better,  Hkaiotaining  a  principle  of  preservation 
to^ltj^f  viitjb  a,^TiL  of  iuiproveoient,  w  hariQony  with  the  prc- 
sctUm)^^  cpuc«e  ia  which  ithc  best  ^ft»  of  Providence  are  carried 
tofT9f4t>  tbfV  psrfection- 


Aw/ 11; — Beppo,  a  Venetian  Slmy.    8to.  pp.  80.     Murrmyi 
■'"'  '  London,  !8I8. 

^^K  iftny  tiew  entertainment  is  obser\'cd  to ' 

^qaapd  faYour  in  the  country,  it  requires  to  1 

Sf^  taoe^  who  exercise  any  guardianship  over  t 
cottffamiXtyp  but  which,  except  when  it  in&cts  the 
^igg  Aqegi  not,  fall  tmder  the  cognizfUice  of  reviewers 
tiqjf^^u^  pi^tjc^ ofVhat  is  called yuis;;£in^.  In  it 
ni|^f;ea^}^iHM)W.^nor^nQti)iuch  unlike  that  whid 
^qfjafU^c^p^^e  levelling  principle:  it  is  by  far  t 
T^gH^Dj  nrl^h  virtue  and  decency  can  be  assaih 
fKgp^i^m>n  tqlWift^esert  of  the  person  using  it,  A 
va/^p^ff/ff-tfi  Ufiftg  against  whicn  it  ia  employed. 
^fllg^ft^'^tXO^  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  w 
"fat  j^^'lf'"!^'^^^^'^  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
WfwSpWfff  tlwnga  are  of  good  report,;'  ai^  tl 
f^fg-j9^f^t^,quizzcr  IS  in  restless  pursmt.  Thi 

fciWffvlfflP^W'^  performance  of  the  quizzing  — . —     

^^,y^^9bbe|Da  at  once  im  apparent  porody  on  Lord  Byron's 
fgilbcvii^^gf^^ia  Us  best  attire — tne  Spenser  stanza ;  and 
1A  IWW^Lff^W  B>ttack  upon  the  charities  and  bonds  of  social    ' 
iiftR(tKUJQMr2tof,,ti£Wiing  good  humour,  careless  scorn,  and  gay 
&decilDoy.,       '. 


.'»^  Beppo. 

Ai  ftrmitaBitbe'  c«)iuid«red:M  aiHulMipie  ^aB!|.«d>B«^ 

rsxCi  msttoert  it-is  hannleuandlwfipy.'  It.d^nrtsnolmBnbtM 
thebighcUiiMoftheDriporithaameiBidtleofUieFta^luwhiA 
any  such  «fi«ct  upoo  tiaeliiadof -Hoi^';-f*-a  GotnpsraOQvdiidt 
such  of  ow  reaiWs  os  aiMpcct  the  pbe»  befora  us  t»  hdri!  rcaBf 
proceeded  from  tbepen  of  JUrd  Bynm  himiclf  mil  ackiiDvkdge 
to  be  peculiarly  epprapriaU.  ADd,kideet|»»s  bras' the- pndigfN^ 
(^  BeBtinwntnioauutbrdu^.diHpabmof  fieppo.c»n  oe  plMSd 
to  theaGCOiMtoriniitattMi«|idpirody,'it  ua-fnn.of  itovckk; 
for  the  reeenblBnoe  between  tbe.aaMDn.rbantetV  and  vfiaanm 
sarcasn  which  mack  everjT'  p^^  of  the  Clnlde  Harold* -afld 
'  the  derisory  floee  aod  irmical  pleauntry  vaik  which  all  sMMfe 
th^ga  are  treated  in  tbia  poea  of  Bt)t()i^  ib  nost  ««c«uirfdly 
preserved  i  so  flUcCfltafiiUy,  indeed*  that  we  cannot  he%>'  ywldiof 
to  the  tuapicJoo  that  the«e  preduotioiu^  both  origiaal  and  inta- 
tiva,  are  by  the  tame,  hand. 

«  None  but  faithself  conid  be  bb  panLHel." 

If  Lord  Byron  has  been  his  own  imiiator,  bis  task  could  not  hn* 
been  diificuU ;  s>nce  he  hod  litUc  else  19  do  than  to  «dti|>t  tbesMa' 
sure  and  spirit  of  a  style  of  po^fy*  in  which  he  was  so  habkodly 
conversant  to  vitlabiy  less  heroiC)  aitd  vice  in,  its  Taore  dotoeatic 
and  familiar  babitudix.  And  it  is  wortbv  of  remark  idao  how  Sir 
tie  of  the  chsvni,  and  vivacity,  and  qielony  of  this  species  of  uni- 
fication is  lost  in  treating  ol  subjccla  the  most  famUiar. 

Flexibility  and  compass,  and  a  certain  faciUtj  pf  afsoommoda- 
tion  to  all  subjects,  whether  sublime  01  jneaoi  s^d  or  faooMfHitt^ 
loose  or  severe,  are  tJie  privileges  of  t^is  staiW)  ob  whiA.iS^cW 
ser  has  itnpresged  the  seal  ^  his  .gwius,  and  fixed  QW^jW- 
judices  for  ever.     There  is  beitidea,  in.  its  ,«t^w:tarf^  a  aoct-ff 

!|uaint siinpUcity  which  bumoucs  the  mock seriousn^M  flfttietlW- 
esque.  Evea  tb«  imperfections  of  this  Ttrs«  warp  f^vounUvio 
the  olfjectB  wbtcb  this  writer  had  in  view.  The  pcal^W^.sClke 
Manza  bas  a  tcnd&ofiy.  to  dilute  its  strengjth)  apd  Bfaa^m^f/RVgUr 
duce  a  nerveless  expletory  line  to  nuke  np  tQ^pf^of^ftncntftl^* 
TeEse,  which  mutt,  for  the. m^st  part,  sustain  tiw  thmi^t.iwt- 
broken  to  the  end ;  a^d  this  is  perfectly,  io  Uartpony-iwtb.WaJi  flri  ' 
loquial  Iiumour.and  Huiiiliiu'c^  of  expression  whiohwso.^l^jrM 
and  pleasing  throughout  tbi^  little  poem.  Fut  fdf|iii^«Dd:viR^ 
tue,and  tbeiotergfitsofhuDwiliappinesE^  out  of  the  m^BticiPi.4tt-. 
sume  the  h^iothesis  of  a  world  without  .soids;  Xw^muD  t»^, 
conaderatioD  of  brutes;  take  him  w4of  hiamanlsWsf.^^lHff 
at  larfre  the  vagrant  son  of  natfire  Hi-fuU  pbjfud.'iwd'^  tft^ 


duWlbis  temperiHnept;  suppose  aU.4heiC<tcla5iu^qf,f])H^8d.)iiia 
laicTopeii,  and lamil;  ties, and  "relajti(HudeV]"^)d'*^UAeeb«r 
pities — of  bther,  son,  and  brother  "  friiiy  out  of  the  waj^  wd  tho) 
8 


te))disivv^Lcrd-BTnui^ian/jij]Migli«h'nobleBii«i,'BBBi^8h  hn^ 
laid, aAd>an&%Dflh^)ttUiv>batl«iflaitinaduiigfron  the  st^re  of 
VcsitSjiiB^-pgtodiwtian-orgBedtlh'tuiUHUi  luQ  iw^KdtM^ 
IwDc-  1ElM»k:thraaghbWjdirp^^>*<1Macv&B«nd«ntic«'e'tak!fln 
to'9bdcB<tMndlcaW'l»Uiiibt>oii..di^iQdidter^cr4beiB«itiiiwi»^''OF 

riitwliipktiicv  aDc^ptiiDtai/B'iKVMidr,  r^uttnitapiMwiiiejandaome- 
haU<j»;^  dod'inint-dnnn-htiingq  hi|Di«Bite4  'WeAii*«(tute«n-e 
thttmM^  te'nmdim<'^iidrnMBy'd!ni(fdw»'^ItoaUi4D«ni'iui(lBri- 
tuhiOir^-aril  i4^ft<JtmtfaeliKirafH^  ofi^a  4iltle  dyi^htfU  dto- 

dKBQJfliF^<)bf^  r^nmwotetlaiuofa,  •and  {U  iMi^atiei^'  al>il|tl»»tif 
a-pi!^d'aBclionanaab»'w<«ld,'toltreU'iolkiittl'irittph9^ 
bours  of  theother  sex,  thoDgh  it  should  &e<eil)Mli||ld)lly/dr<lievil:j'. 
In  all  BeriouBne%  tttejO]  we,n'«m>tB.say>that,t^»ay  in  which 
Ibe  writer  of  this  bantering  poem  lias  treated  the  B\n  of  adultery, 
afed'ilI«hd'M»eth»K  by  ^vk  r/mMtege  is  Trld^ff  hi^iy  ^i^liitj^, 
dirig|tMW'4l  M  ^M-  pro^uet  ot  a.  minU  '«ar«l^S^  cold,  and  cat- 
\m*iitif-'vAiO'haf^  tnatr'  ef  (ochtu  rmti&  ■c&niQi^t  a' distance 
fiWB)M»it»MHt!yntid  bomevwaka'ftlllnoffpl^ifee  bf:^|;h!at  1^^ 

MM^Attly '«»<}■  Wie,  tthil'V*  te!i^tfere't!i^''6t.jfet«rfdffi«itte!!' 
and  respectfM  Idv^' «eWd  a^h^  «3  &  ttie^'{)o1hit%>tf;'d^M.'fi^'' 
tb«i^Mltt«WPdfe  f^It^ttit  drftiuchei>yj  t-e4Med'»ha  li^^MMt^dM 
b]r.«iitH^lui^:gn(de4f  Mlinn-ing  thbt'^ifl^^  i^btyi  lIVeM^i^' 
itiinWa^0tbAflt^l#/^d^sfoipsthcV^Mic^'6f<Vl-t'dg.^''  ;^'""*' 

1iaMlt»eiA^gtA»t'wh<s  iUbidsClM  ^iHvn^^^^ 
»nD|i%  b&i#t^aBi^teed'a'lk>0id^'beM't;'^'iful  cftfl^f^ 

>r>ta^^^%^«MMt^wa><tekcrib(^  wf^ 

p)tfc8^«riiBK»%v«ll«'<Hr'Gettthriy,°tb*'dt^^^  imtf'tlPriditHite;?' 

a^A^aiiSiHfeifa^'if'fJf^.  -'Ittthtj  Wgti^''oP'lhM"aHtfd^li^^ 

i^pradm^fidViWtia^^  «hieh  f«hMoallce6'!l'^Ht»ii!^l»miF^i^> 
N^illllJdMtPfc  d^ri^UMd  di)Aib^rtf«hM'in''hiil4Utf  Mmik.'^''W' 

..i-.g^  ^«riiBA'W''ajk(h!)Rl0itf8^ft'  yWdlf' ■ 

('%iMiW  b'1*«n*  W  ^-a^iteft'riAafti*'^ 

flltj*'toft»ttcii)i»»'--''  '»■'■'■'"  ■     i'^i^"— ^ 
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Sneb  Js  die  ml  AattKAer,  md  Btidi  the  snocesii  of  aU'dtcke 

little  foe8tioBs,iiK^(0Eai»e-flf(Hdutip4Hi  the  great  mlbn  of  faamo 
repose.  TbeK  mf^rti  r«swt  the'«t»rm  nnd  nie  teupest,  Ae 
loud  sad  boistefOuB  agitation  of  those  angry  elenientB  Aat  vei  | 
the  moral  WTwid?  06tf»  *Te«tt*imga  paSBby  stid  apAre;  hut 
when  a  fiw  human  hoadsbegln  Aft'Nvofk  of  undermiBii^,  ^th 
their  lltde  hnpleinentB  of  rrwttoctc  and  M)ade,  digging  awsy  ifce 
esrtlijUnttt  the  fbUAdolloaiS'lBid  bare,  ttren  the  slightest  impdte 
■ofBcea  to  bring  to  ^eduat  Uie  feimt  fabric  (^  mstrs  labour^  and 
the  uoDUment^f  «gee.  Society  reels'  and  totteis  when  its  baia- 
ings  and  itaya  are  looMtied,  end  the  solid  ground  lows  iu 
tatadty,  and  lorsakes  t^  base ;  while  civil  commotions,  and  erai 
reroludona,  with  all  their  dire  concomitants,  will  oAoi  lesre  the 
moral  structure  fundamentally  fflftd  vitidly  wh(Je.  -  Thare  k  W 
one  way,  says  the  ingenious  lady  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  of  reasting  this  influence  (speaking  of  the  influence  <s 
French  ridicule),  and  that  consists  in  very  decided  national  habiti 
and  character.  And  we  are  quite  of  the  same  (pinion,  ooly 
perhaps  a  little  diSering  from  her  as  to  the  extent  and  com- 
parative dignity  of  the  great  fomwUTe  pnBci[ds&  of  national 
character.  We  are  not  among  those  *4ia  rejoice  in  the  oouso- 
'  poUtan  liberality,  which  has  cm  late  yean  become  a  nwrictd  fee- 
ture  in  the  system  of  British  philosophy.  If  it  arose  from  a  I 
Christian  enlargement  of  sentiment,  \ike  that  which  i 


r  societies  for  carrying  to  foreign  parts  the  blesangs  of  Godt 
Holy  Word,  it  would  at  lea^it  have  comnunded  our  respect ;  but 
an,  to  speak  the  truth,  wc  impute  it  rather  lo  B  growiur  indif- 
ference to  tfae  distinctiiHi  of  mojral  w«rti)t'  littb  to  anv  Christian 
expansion  of  beoevolence,  we  cavnot  bold  db  iu  any  l^b  estima- 
tion. We  dread  aa  amalgamatioa  wUh  the  CoBtueilt:  we  fed 
quite  persuaded  that  our  nationality  and  our  morality  hare  so 
long  mutually  upheld  each  other  that  th^  cannot  be  separated 
without  mutual  injury.  Ku  one  caM.havejuu^  any  sttoitum  to 
the  aspect  of  society  in  this  aouiitrj,«isqe<liielate  rerolotioa  in 
France,  and  the  gradual  change  in. the  sokftnoS  ite  Asbions 
and  habits,  without  marking  t&eeEOWiog*  tDdicatkMM  of  a  dena- 
tionalizing spirit,  an  BBcohceniciaaBn  aboat  our  botoov,  or 
exploits,  our  proepmtyt  and,  worst <offdl, adecary  of>AlH ib«scd- 
line  decency,  and  sobriety,  and  soundiKfiS  of  aentiiDenL,  which, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  made  us  dread  tbecpn^f^oa  fn  French 
or  Italian  manners,  and  placed  uq  in  a  pngiff^^cj^iiQt^j^fe  die 
reach  of  their  pollutions.  ,  ,"  jnS-njrlj  ^inA 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  tii  thia  with-jbeartaiitaQ  hAhb  to 
suffer  us  to  read  much  of  th&b««tpofetiyiof  tfct|iiMelbP^y,witfa 
pleasure  or  i>ride,  the  great  aim  of  which  it-  tei'iAA^'me  basis 
ef  that  felicity,  which  is  laid  m  female  honoiiry  wkt  Tfrtnon* 


Jai!P^ '  <^  ,i>i^MHl<  cttter  fieWBi^ik  fPJ'lHitdiidM^;  io  OUT  remar 
ti^m  ^%^smm-/d,  HriMifpi^ki^/'A  si»4«mBx>fpQAiiaiom  of 

loi%lri>i«^iWl  vbi<^soqK^^.tN»!t:^ii4)^'ttlte.'6Atuh  Muse 
4atk^iJif:il^.w#<^lof,r:^^>mji^  or  two, 

, ^i^tE^,miyr^CTi&»''dn^OiVrf)eTta  «f -tfaio  'diRaitf  aad 

^q^«;(^,pur^8g(tA.i  jbe  fM^  wfr'sh^sdoct,  tobeoMuein* 

oothisglintB  t^nmpeiy^Vi'at'veof  cUdy  sndber  gallant,  and 
a  b«f#,|q^i^ng  JiugljWAiJii.wbo)  nefsraiolea^  k  pwsentalto 

'  '  ■'*  ji^gl^  t  witli  all  ■%  faults  I  We  tbee  lUli,* 

,'     \'  I  skiTat  Caliits,  and  tiave  not  forgot  it  ( 

"' 1  lUEt 'to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

"    '"Iffliftthfe  govetiimeht  (but  that  is  not  it); 

'"  if^iiieHteeAoraxst  die  [treBS  ancIquiS; 

"i  ii-id  Bketta  HiNas  Corpus  (when  we  have  got  H) ; 

"rlilBifasipariiamaiuhrMMtb,    ■ 

I  \Sti§adkAr.mitoa  '.tunottob  late;  ' 

"  ^*  ttlVe  ^e  Rixe*,  wheio  they're  not  loo  InaDj; 
';' '.''I ifteaieacoidfi^,  irheu  not  too  dear; 
"  'l'Rk'e'8'b^PMMk,  tooi^  as  well  bb  wf; 

■  ■i'H«tfct*oij«*99tafc6»Mtof  beer; 
la  liltb'1AB-i««atUefS  when  « il  not  rainy, 
<<n'<Tb|Otet  liUli^  tMmoDUwttf  afen'Tetir:    - 

.  i'AuiMGni  fmeaUiAegn*,  CtairA, >  wd  K tofr  1 
.    ,Whi«hmau)f:tbat>IHktr«tt««t.eya7lihcog^ 

"*  diir'ifcmdinKarmy,  and  disl)aDded'sewnen,  .  ' 
■'~"''\'hM^B'ieiMJliiR)tm,  my  own,  tbe  nation^ debt,     ' 

'■^■'QVa'mH-'ticMjfkt'totiiow  we^are  feeenen.. 

''U'i^«hifirIffii^4BnlHtt0tcfeBlntbeGilzette,  '  ,   '    ' 

MiKftr^lotdy-Mhalatt,  ahd'^ui'cMWyyonieni    - 

■  -'■  bM  Awl  c«i  ftigtw;  «iwl thow fwgtt,'       -  ' 
'    .T*iiii^eslI«voiMiiie«BS«sMgloni«      - 

MAqiifc^wytrw^ltolffTOg^othtTMek 

'**«  fittfl!4'l%t^4^ofUtifti,-fbrlfi'nd     ""  ''/■'■     '■■\;  , 


"   '£HgresMrMl'M'a~tt^,diat  by  degrees 
>  6trilbdM«'«»tt^«t^  t^kHU  to  my  mind,       '         ' 
And,  therefore,  may  the  reacier  tovAspleM*^ 
^  TiMgattlBiTeadevJJirtitf'itttyWax'BnUnd, 

-.AM«srtqglktlB'foi!tfiflptithir^seaie,'    - 
'  InuttjHiiluiviiriiigitlwtbeweaiMi  ahwd 
And  haplew  liWatio*  Ac  a  bard. 


dt,  Google 


■«  Oh  thU  I  had  tbe  Bit  or  eu?  writlnff 

Whit  should  be  euy  readily!  couliT  I  >cs)e 
Pamstniit  where  the  Huses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  Gul, 
How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  del^hting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale ; 
And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentaHntalism, 
Some  samples  of  the  Cnest  Orientalism. 
"  But  I  am  but  a  nameleet  sort  of  peraon,    - 

(A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travels) 
And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  oa. 

The  first  that  Walker's  lexicon  unrav^ 
And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  pat  a  worse  on. 

Not  caring  as  I  ou^^t  for  critic's  cavils ; 
I've  half  amind  to  tumbledown  to  prose. 
But  verse  is  more  in  fiuhioD— 40  here  goes ! "    (P.  23^9t>.) 

AgUD, 

*■  The  rooming  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  nse. 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fiiil, 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

*'  I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time. 

And  staid  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 

And  then  I  looked,  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime,)  I 

To  see  what  lady  beat  stood  out  the  season ;  I 

And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime,  I 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  sdll  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one,  (the  stars  withdrawn,  ]  ' 

Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn.  I 

*'  The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  msntioa,  | 

Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nou^t  lo  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  Ood's  mvention,  1 

A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ;  I 

But  writing  names  would  merit  raprehension. 

Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  rair  sAe, 
At  the  next  London  or  I^risian  ball 

You  still  mi^  mark-  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all."*  (P.  40,  41-) 
We  wish  we  could  have  ported  better  firietKls  with  the  author 
of  Beppo,  whoever  he  may  be,  &r  we  cannot  h^  iwecting  hit 
genius.  We  rather  hope  th^  those  will  be  fotnul  n^t  in  tluir 
coDJecture  who  have  aacnbed  it  to  lAiTd  Bynm  himself;  for, 
under  all  circumstances,  we  do  not  wi^  for  a  duplicate  of  that 
eccentric  nobleman.     Such  is  the  value  of  correct  <^inion,  and 
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«  rigbt  mor&l  feeling,  among  Britons  at  this  moment,  that  w« 
cannot  afford  to  be  amused  at  the  e^>enae  of  decency,  and  deli- 
cacy, and  principle.  AVe  have  no  nght,  however,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  Bemxi  is  I^rd  Byron's;  and  as  his  Ix>rdshtp  hai 
given  ns  so  mucn  panful  employment  in  the  examination  of  his 
avowed  peribimances,  we  do  not  with  to  multiply  this  task  upoo 
ourselves,  by  assuming  what  is  not  ascertained.  According  to 
the  advertisementH,  we  are  soon  to  have  before  us  another  Canto 
of  the  Childe  Harold.  We  shall  be  happy  to  find  in  it  scuoe 
reparation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  oi  virtue  and  religion 
by  those  which  have  appeared ;  and  dread,  for  his  sake,  the  accu- 
mulation of  thai  fearful  accountability  which  accompaoiea  the 
nft  of  such  great  talents  as  unquestionably  belong  to  nim.  We 
snail  not  feil  to  bestow  upcxi  it  that  honest  criticism  which  the 
important  productions  oi  tiis  genius  have^  we  are  sure,  always 
experienced  from  us,  whose  pens  are  obedient  to  no  motives  or 
influences  but  the  love  of  our  dear  country,  its  mind,  and  its 
character. 


Art.  III.-CAMBRIDGE  PREACHERS. 

1.  A  Course^  Sermons,  preached  <U  Great  Saint  Mary's  Chttrcky 
before  the  tjniversity  of  Cambridge,  during  the  Month  of  April, 
1816.  By  the  Rev.  William  Sharpe,  A.  M.  Chaplain  of 
Trinity  Coll^,  Cambrid^.  The  Second  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix.    8vo.    pp.  IM.    Rivingtoni.     London,  1817. 

2.  A  Theotogicai  Inquiry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the 
Nature  of  Baptismal  Regeneratiim,  in  five  Discourses,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Combridge,  in  April,  1817.  By  the 
RBv.  C.  Etenson,  M.  A.  Member  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Lecturer  of  Su  John's,  Newcaetle-Hpcm-Tyne.  Svo.  pp.  1 10. 
Rivingtons.     London,  1817. 

3.  The  True  Test  of  Religion  in  the  Soul :  or  Practical  Christianity 
Delineated.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, March  9,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A. 
Felk>w  of  Kingfs  College.  Svo.  pp.  25.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
London,  1817. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  ^tthe  mintof  any  establiiAment 
more  fi'equently  proceeds  Irom  itself  than  Jrom  extraneous 
HUFces.  An  extwnal  shock  often  condnoee  to  brace  the  system 
sod  confirm  its  st^ility ;  but  when  the  symptoms  of  decay  arise 
&Mt  an  internal  source,  Uiey  are  utoally  of  a  slow,  but  at  the 
TOU  XI.  no.  XXIL  K 
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HUPQ  tilpe  of  s  progretuve  aud  deBtncliTe  nature,  Thh  rcntarli 
Wems  eepecially  applicable  to  our  revered  eccleciutical  ettaUiik 
Btent;  in  whicn  we  ar«iiM  afraid  that  the  irruptions  of  hoitileTio- 
lence  will  ever  make  any  very  alarming  conqueit  while  the  citadd 
renwins  safely  guarded  from  within.  But  should  a  time  era 
arriTe  in  whtch  defection,  strife,  ost^itation,  i^iathy,  or  otkr 
iiyuriouB  characteristics  and  di^ioaitions,  foUaved  by  a  coiia> 
ponding  system  of  conduct,  shall  diaulre  the  internal  suf^iorts  of 
our  cburcn  cetsUishment,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  must  speedil; 
haden  to  its  downfall.  Viewing  the  afiair  in  this  serious  snec^ 
and  GonoectioR  with  the  poenOe  diasdutioD  of  the  establuM 
feUgion,  the  s«ibvflivion  of  not  a  little  that  is  fpod  and  lorcljr,  not 
A  little  that  is  condudTe  to  the  morals,  the  happiness^  and  tlie 
«temal  safe^  erf*  mankind,  we  cannot  eaq)reee  the  aiixie^  wt 
have  ever  felt  in  witnessing  the  preraleDoe  of  those  qnuilie 
which  mwst,  in  |»Dnortioa  as  they  extend,  prove  the  &uitfiil 
jouroee  of  danoer  and  dilapidation. 

In  TnaTting  ttte  preceding  remarks,  we  are  perfectly  aware.thal 
we  have  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  things  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  but  too  many  persons,  are  not  only  totally  distinrt, 
but  appear  gready  to  vaiy  in  th«r  comparative  measure  of  im- 
portance. To  not  a  few  men,  even  of  intellect  and  leamii^  the 
preservaUoD  of  scriptural  purity  of  doctrine  appears  a  poml  of 
veiy  Bubbrdinate  moment  to  the  inculcation  of  virtue  of  life;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  ima^ne  that  it  is  of  very  little  coDse<{neiKC 
what  we  think,  at  leau  on  the  controversial  parts  of  Christiaiuu, 
as  long  as  we  are  not  vicious  in  our  ordinary  denortraenL  1  o 
persons  of  this  description,  the  win-ks  enumeratea  at  the  bead  of 
this  paper  will,  of  course,  u^>ear  whoUy  unnecessary  and  un- 
interesting.  Whether  baptism  be,  or  be  not,  itu^arob)^ 
connected  with  regeneration;  whether  conversion  to  God  be 
necessarj',  and  wliat  is  its  nature,  aad  what  are  its  eActs; 
whether  we  are  justified  in  the  Divine  sight  by  &ith  or  by.  works, 
.or  by  neither,  or  by  both,  must  be  considered,  by  such  readcn, 
as  subjects  very  unworthy  of  intellectual  ^Mculation.  We  need 
not  say  that  such  it.  not  our  own  feeling ;  for  if  Christiani^  be 
really  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  revelation  from  God  of^tbe 
utmost  importance  to  mankind,  aud  involving  all  our  best  and 
dearest  interests,  both  for  the  present  and  tlie  iiitar^  world,  it 
cannot  be  s  matter  of  slight  importance,  whether  or  not  we  are 
duly  acquainted  with  its  characters  and  nature,  so  far,  at  least,  »s 
is  necessary  to  secure  our  own  salvation. 

.  On  these  grounds,  then,  among  others,'  we  do  not  olyect  to  ^ 
legitimate  and  temperate  dtscusston  of  religious  suhjectit,  even 
when  that  discussion  assumes  something  of  a  controversial  fofto- 
We  would  not,  indeed,  proceed  to  the  length  of  the  Rev.  M* 
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HaoAe  ^iry  in  prencliiiig  t  VisitaMoD  swinon  expretBly  to  inool- 

OMte  "  tbeDoty  of  Contxoversy;"*  but  we  should  be  far  froiq 
■hntifcine  frpm  *'  the  duty/'  where  it  appeared  to  be  reslly  eudi  i 
•  case  wnioh  we  iiqa^ne  haj^»eas  much  lesa  oAen  than  zeolow 
partuand  are  wiliii^  to  admit.  Of  all  places,  however,  the  pulpit 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  moet  unfit  for  practising  this  "  duty." 
With  these  Tiewe,  we  tcarcdy  know  bow  to  estimate  the  pro* 

{iriety  of  the  sermont  before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  several  lubfc 
ects  oT  grave  theott^cal  discussion  have  aria«i,  deeply  in- 
terestitig  to  C^rirtiatu  in  general,  and  to  churchm^i  in  par^ 
ticalsr ;  uid,  moat  of  all,  to  the  youngs  members  of  the  aaprad 
pn&asion.  In  addition  also  to  this,  the  University  |H«itcher  bas 
been  always  privileged  to  wRnd^  somewhat  bOT(»d  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  parochial  instmcdcMi,  aad  to  consider  various  topics 
mme  immraiately  cfHinected  with  the  studies  and  the  hi^iu  of 
life^  and  the  fiitnre  pmq>ectB  of  the  larger  part  of  his  learned  and 
deified  auditory.  A  critical  qtwatltHi,  a  point  of  subtle  di»- 
patBtitm,  a  revived  h»«sy,  a  learned  diflkalty,  and  tc^ics  even  of 
a  merely  local  aod  pers<HiaI  rong^  may  often  be  admissible  in  a 
Uoiveruty  sermon,  which  would  be  whi^y  misplaced,  imd  perhaps 
«fen  positively  injurious,  if  introduced  before  a  more  mixed  and 
leM  intellectual  congregation.  On  ^e  other  hand,  it  may  with 
eqoal  justice  be  eoateaa^f  that  a  University  audience  meet,  or 
Oflgiht  to  meet,  in  the  temple  o(  God  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
neodSMV  of  the  most  illiterate  poriA ;  that  the  aim  of  pulpit  iiv 
•tmctiim  ou^t  to  be  direct,  practical,  and  devotional ;  that  the 
'  nt  of  the  mind  is  s  very  subordinate  point  to  the  hn,- 

;  of  the  heart ;  and  that,  in  short,  whatever  may  lie 
(be  subject  or  mod^  of  discussion,  man  ou^t  still  to  be  con* 
■templated  in  the  same  bumbling  poihts  of  view  which  would  bti 
fitted  Sar  an  assemblage  of  untotored  rustics. 

Id  each  of  these  aspects,  the  controversy  before  us  may  be  olr 
tcnwtely  censured  or  defended.  On  the  one  side,  to  conveif 
Ibe  Christian  pulpit  into  an  arena  for  the  di^lay  of  ^lontroversial 
pntweas,  and  to  make  practical  utility  bend  to  tne  love  of  specur 
Mtion,  can  admit  of  no  excuse.  Yet,  oa  the  other,  to  defend  "  tb« 
fiuth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  to  r^el  the  arguments  of  in- 
jWTotors,  and  to  gnide  tW  youthful  studeit  into  uie  right  track, 
is  too  importimt  a  duty  to  be  n^leded,  eves  tboi^h  id  the  at- 
tampt  to  gain  the  pcHot  proposed  tbe  fonnteins  of  controversy 
tomj  bs  openad.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  absolutely  object  te 
tbe.tum  which  these  discourses  seem  to  indicate  diOt  thf*  public 
proMching  at  Conbridge  bos  latdy  taken ;   tboi^b,  upon  the 

•  JM  hi*  SmiOB,  with  tMs  lllle,  pmtbed  Jul;  SS,  WIT,  VeTtt  Ike  Arch- 
4cac<ia  of  Stalbci,  a«i  Ike  der(7  *>»  ■*■«"*«' *^ '*>*'X^"- 
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vltole,  we  think  St.  Maiys  miefat  hare  been  better  einplofc4 
thnn  in  bo  warm  and  lengthened  a  discussion.  We  cannot  W 
picture  to  ourselTea  the  nnmber  of  young  men  who  muaC  haw 
proceeded  to  their  respectiTe  cores  with  mindi  inflamed  bj 
theological  controversy,  and  conaequently  with  very  incorrect 
views  of  the  relative  proportions  of  religious  duty.  Persons  tif 
this  description,  especially  if  but  little  acquainted  with  pn^ 
fessional  studies  before  their  entrance  at  College,  can  scarcely  bit 
to  carry  into  their  parishes  something  of  the  tone  and  mannet 
of  pulpit  instruction  which  they  have  oeen  accustomed  to  admire 
at  the  University,     Indeed,  so  fer  does  this  di^iosition  already 

Srevail,  that  no  small  number  of  the  young  divines  of  the  present 
ay  have  so  much  to  do  with  attacking  and  defending,  that  tbej 
can  scarcely  find  time  or  patience  for  the  tame  and  ordinary  em- 
ployment of  peaceable  instraction.  To  retail  the  argamenls  c^ 
an  admired  University  sermon,  or  what  will  sometimes  do  neariy 
-as  well,  to  collect  its  invectives  ogunst  "  Methodists"  and 
**  Evangelical  Ministers,"  forgetting  the  reasons  by  which  ibe^ 
were  attempted  to  be  supported,  le,  to  a  yOmig  man  of  warm 
feelings  alia  little  pie^,  a  more  congenial  occupation,  than  so  lo 
preach,  and  so  to  live,  as  to  expose  himself  by  his  virtues  to  die 
TeiT  appellations  which  he  ridicules. 

There  is  nothing  we  more  dread  than  a  polemical  race  of 
clergy.  Though  a  minister's  views  should  be  correct,  and  bis 
conduct  r«rular,  yet  if  he  imbibe  a  spirit  more  calculated  for 
disputing  than  acting,  more  ready  to  discover  what  is  wrong  in 
other  classes  of  divines  than  what  is  his  own  duty,  and  what  m^ 
moat  benefit  the  souls  committed  to  his  care,  all  his  virtues  and 
orthodoxy  will  be  of  little  practical  avail.  On  this  erannd, 
therefore,  we  greatly  fear  the  possible  efiects  of  University  con- 
troversies in  the  pulpit.  If  our  young  men  are  to  be  trained  to  a 
cavilling,  disputatious  mode  of  vien-ing  scriptural  truth,  rather 
than  to  a  warm,  vivid,  and  operative  feeling  of  its  importuioe^ 
the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity  most  necessarily  lai^niA 
within  our  walls;  and  all  that  animated  our  fore&tbers,  all  that 
made  them  happy  upcai  earth,  and  guided  them  to  heaven,  wfll 
soon  become  extinct. 

In  thus  deprecating  the  effects  of  a  lilieious  ttfoiit  in  the  dei^ 
we  are  not  intending  to  lay  any  particular  share  of  t^ame  upon 
any  of  the  individuals  whose  works  have  suggested  these  re- 
marks. Each  OTie  of  these  clergymen  doubtless  thought  his  own 
view  of  Scripture  of  great  practical  importance;  ana  it  is  only 
when  the  general  effect  is  beheld  by  a  bystander  that  the  real 
eviU  incid^tal  to  such  controversies  become  apparenL  At  the 
time,  each  attack  and  defence  doubtleie  appeared  naturally  to 
follow  what  had  gtme  before;  and  not  to  have  made  replies  mi 
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jmaders  in  dne  funn  mi^t  bare  been  construed  into  a  breaoh 

r  on  incumbent  duty.  But  when  the  wbole  eG^t  is  contem- 
pkted,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  not  to  observe  something 
narsh  and  revesting  in  thtrpulpit  war ;  and  in  onir  office  as  review- 
era,  as  well  as  in  correspondmoe  «ith  our  ieelings  as  CtLcistiaQ^ 
we  could  wish  that,  if  controversial  subjects  must  be  discussed  in 
the  pnlpit  (as  of  course,  in  an  age  like  this,  they  too  often  must), 
thev  should,  as  far  as 'possible,  be  divested  of  their  martial  (brm, 
ud  be  mellowed  down  to  the  most  kindly  shi^ie  which  they  ar« 
cs^ble  of  Bisuming. 

The  chief  subjects  to  which  the  discussion  be&re  us  extends^ 
may  be  inferred  ftom  tbe  titles  of  Mr.  Sharpe'a  sennoiis,  which 
are  on  Original  Sin ;  Rc^eneratioD ;  Justification  by  Faith ;  and 
Unal  Perseverance. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  Mr.  Sharpe  has  discussed 
esdi  of  these  intricate  subjects  with  considerate  ingeouiy ;  yet 
we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  speculationa 
upon  any  one  of  the  great  ptnnts  in  question.  Indeed,  inde- 
pendently of  what  we  consider  to  be  incorrect  views  on  many 
unportant  branches  of  Christian  theol^y,  there  is  throughoat 
hifi  reasoning,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  ^nson,  and  many  other 
divmes  of  the  same  school,  a  cold,  dry,  scholastic  manner,  which 
rather  suits  the  professor's  chair  than  the  pulpit.  Sa'mons  like 
these  do  not  greatly  interest  the  heart,  or  influence  the  conduct. 
Even  when  correct  and  orthodox,  they  rather  furnish  an  amus» 
meut  (doubtless  a  rational  and  salutary  one)  for  the  understand- 
'v%  man  an  appeal  to  th&spiritod  and  moral  powers.  No  man 
goes  away  from  the  disputation  with  a  heart  humbled  to  peni- 
tence, or  with  aifectiona  raised  above  the  vanities  and  perturbs 
tio&B  of  the  world,  to  the  high  and  interesting  objects  of 
etonity. 

But  this  deficiency  of  impression  is  not  tbe  only,  nor  perhaps  is 
H  the  greatest  evil  m  the  kind  of  preachlog  to  which  we  allude ; 
and  which  may  be  defined  to  consist  in  lexically  reasoning  upoa 
sdnitted  principles  in  religion,  rather  than  in  explaining  and 
eeSfgcio^  Scripture  doctrine  as  plainly  and  unostentatiouuy  re- 
vealed in  the  Divine  Word.  The  greatest  evil  Is,  that  by  means  of 
a[»ocess,  the  individual  steps  of  which  appear  quite  correct  and 
kigical,  a  result  may  oftentimes  be  produced  which  is  the  verj*  re- 
verse (tf  another  which  equally  ^^peared  to  flow  from  admitted 
principles.  Suppose,  for  exanqJe,  instead  of  listeWDg  simply  to 
the  language  of  Scripture  on  some  litigated  question  between  tbe 
CalviuistB  and  Armioians,  we  aHumetne  character  of  the  Deity  as 
a  point  granted,  and  begin  to  reason  in  the  aforesaid  harsh  and 
teGhnicaTmaQner  upon  the  admitted  fact.  It  ia  easy  to  perceive 
that,  bepa^ng  with  premises  quite  cfHTect  and  und^iiabl^  w« 
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tosy  fblloir  ^em  ont  to  inferences  of  the  most  contrary  Datura 
boUi  ofVtii<4t  cannot  be  true,  and  neither  of  which,  peiiutps,  ii  sa 
91)e  Calnnist,  far  instance,  banning  with  the  infinite  wiadon 
of  God,  infers  bis  foreknowledge ;  and,  by  an  «aqr  st^  goes 
from  for^nowlpdge  to  predestination.  Or,  ai^uii^  '^'™  nim 
the  depravity  of  man,  and  the  acknowledged  Deed  of  the  Dtnu 
influences,  he  may  proceed,  point  by  point,  till  he  cmnes  eren  M 
deny  (or  rather  till  his  opponent  comes  to  deny  for  htm)  dw 
VoluDlBry  agency  and  reqionsibility  of  man.  The  Arminian,  gs 
the  contrary,  taking  other  attributes  of  the  D^ty, — for  exampli^ 
his  love  ana  mercy,  — arrives  at  conclosions  of  a  vcojy  diflerent  and 
teven  opposite  kind.  Yet,  perhi^  each  coDdncted  his  argtiment 
by  a  chain-of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  appeared  indiaKilnbieL 
Jndeedi  in  religious  controveruet,  notfaing  is  more  evident  this 
the  impoenbilily  of  settling  great  questums  by  tins  sdwlastic 
methoQ ;  and  it  onght,  therefore,  to  be  an  axiom  in  divinity  tkat 
BO  controT«-ted  proposition  shall  be  considered  as  jMwed,  unlcM 
the  conclu»on,  as  well  as  the  [M^mises,  correspond  mHa  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  I'he  adoption  of  this  rule  would  go  ^  to  siloace 
inany  of  the  disputes  which  infest  the  Christian  world,  and  to  cnt 
<)owR  those  long  and  subtle  arguments  about  predestination,  and 
Regeneration,  and  original  sin,  and  similar  sut^ts,  which,  iriiile 
they  jipve  no  small  degree  of  complacency  to  the  advocate  aai 
his  mends,  seldom  or  newer  convince  his  c^ponmt,  who,  irom 
other  premises,  equally  andeniable^  derives  inierences  oS  a  ^lile 
contrary  nature. 

On  these  grounds,  also,  we  object  to  the  method  so  often  on- 
ployed  by  polemics,  i^  following  np  die  arguments  of  their  ad- 
Tersaries  to  an  absurdity,  and  thai  dcaioiincing  them  bb  wicked 
ot  ridiculous.  In  physic^  science  this  practice  (though  em 
here  it  has  been  someUmes  objected  to)  is  an  important  means  of 
detecting  or  proving  a  truth  which  no  other  process  could  reach ; 
but  in  questions  retnUve  to  suk^eets&r  above  human  reason,  and 
mifblded  c»ily  in  the  pages  of  revektion,  no  method  of  rotioclna- 
tibn  can  be  more  falucious.  The  Scriptures  were  never  intended 
.to he  cramped  into  the  notAs  uid  windings  of  our  feeble  dialectics. 
fL  brood  outline  is  eichihited,  the  traces  of  which  we  cannot  mis- 
take ;  but  the  moment  we  quit  its  confines,  and  pass  oa  to  regions 
nnexplored,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  loss  ourselves  in  uncertain^ 
and  error.  There  is  hardly  a  (act  or  doctrine  but  which,  by 
means  of  fine-span  deductions  and  inferences,  mwht  be  followed 
out  to  some  must  unwarrantable  c<»M;iaaioa.  We  tbei^Mre  by 
no  means  admit  as  dedsive  the  followii^  argunwnt  eiB[dc^Fcd  oj 
Mr.  Sharpe: 

"  The  principles,  which  we  have  been  tracing  into  their  csa- 
sequences,  introdnce  in  thor  train,  hy  -natval  anil  .luiiiri—j  «Mi* 
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aeaion,  the  tmncndoas  doctrines  of  ahaoiate  predettinidin,  6t«nfate 
asd  penonal  eteOMm  and  reprpbatioB.  We  are  not  ignorant  utOeed 
that  tbe  advocates  of  tfae  opiniuBa  w«  aw  opyoaiog  Htjeet  theae,  an^ 
jdmilar  dedocttoDB  from  thtm,  witk  the  ittmost  aTenioii  and  disgust  t 
but  they  are  to  b^  reminded  that  the  lam  of  reasoning  do  not  allow 
th«n  toe  liberty  of  adi^tiiw  Buch  a  summan  course  of  proceeding; 
they  are  either  bound  to  diew  the  fallacy  ot  the  argument  by  which 
theae  conclusiona  are  derived,  or,  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  legitimately 
deduced,  they  and  the  hypothesis  must  go  together — they  must  be 
both  admitted  or  both  rejected."    (P.  7.) 

Now,  if  this  be  admitted  (and  we  allow  that  m  theory  it  at  first 
^ipears  quite  &ir),  Mr.  ^larpe'a  adversaries  might  eqiudly  pursue 
pot  a  few  of  his  own  posittoDs  to  cenaequences  which  ae  would 
certainly  not  be  prepared  to  admit ;  and  which,  in  fact,  no  oppo- 
■ent  would  bejustinediniM'Oiwupwi  htoa.  Tlitis  might  tputual 
retfrimination  too  easily  glide  into  that  place  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  ChristiaQ  charity ;  and  ei^r  par^,  measuring  his 
adversary's  sentiments  not  by  what  He  himself  advances,  of  what 
bethinks  Scripture  countenances,  but  surveying  them  through 
die  medium  oi  remote  inferences  and  deductions,  would  be  leuto 
(herish  teeiings  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  which  a  little  good  sense 
snd  ffood  tempw  might  have  prevented. 

Mr.  Sharpe>  in  beginning  with  the  doctrine  of  oriirinBl  sin^ 
touches  DDon  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  chief  oif&rencea 
between  the  two  opposing  dasses  of  the  clergy.  If  the  pravitj  of 
man  be  nothing  more  than  what  this  author  deswnatcs  Ju  soft^ed 
phrase  "  a  mitigated  dcsree  of  moral  disoi^iamzatJon,"  it  is  im- 
pMslbte  his  views  of  other  scriptural  doctrines  cM  correspcAd 
with  those  of  persons  who  think  that  we  are  gone  "  very  far" 
[mam  longisnj^)  from  original  righteousness.  The  disease  and 
tne remedy  must  necessarily  bear  a  dueoorrespondence ;  and,  con- 
sequently, all  the  doctrines  which  relate  to  the  justification  and 
fflnctification  of  a  sinner,  must  assume,  in  the  mind  of  a  theolo- 
gian, a  complexion  analogous  to  that  of  the  fiindamental  position 
to  which  they  have  referencA  We  certainly  think  the  text* 
which  Mr.  Suarpe  introduces  in  proving  his  "  mitigated"  view, 
or  censuring  the  view  of  his  opponents,  conaider^ly  warped  by 
Ae  process.  For  tnstance,  that  paasage  in  the  Book  of  Job,  "  Hau/ 
fKuJi  vutre  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drviketh  iniquity  Uie 
tvaier,"  had  been  urged,  it  seems  (tdiether  correctly  or  not  we 
are  not  professing  to  decide),  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of 
brigmal  sin  in  a  fuller  measure  than  Mr.  Sharoe  is  inclined  to 
admit.  He  therefcre  argues,  that  so  far  from  this  text  proving 
the  doctrine  intended  to  be  proved  by  it,  it  proves  the  very  con- 
trary; for  that  the  expression  drmheth  shows  that  the.  truis- 
gnuor  "  acquiret  a^  tmbibet  that  which  was  at  first  eaitraneoui 
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to  him."    Hid  he  only  qoeitioned  the  rderanCT  of  the  p. ._  „_ 

to  the  subject  of  discuHion,  we  aboutd  not  have  thought  it  neco- 
tary,  >t  least  in  this  place,  to  argue  the  question ;  but  certainly 
the  inference  which  he  deduces  is  by  no  means  unimpeachable;  nt 
die  inquirr  Blall  remains,  what  made  man  thus  delight  to  "  dm* 
iiuqmhf  litte  water  f"  Indeed  nothing  !s  more  obvious,  from  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  than  that  the  dcpraviiy  <^ 
mankind  is  deep  and  radical ;  that  "  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of 
man  are  only  evil,  and  that  contiuually."  A  "  mitigated  "  hvp<^ 
^esis  will  not  account  for  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and,  we  have 
but  to  open  our  eyes  to  surrounding  scenes  in  order  to  leam  the 
nn impeachable,  though  unwelc<Hne  fact,  that  our  once  holy  and 
perfect  nature  has  become  so  extensiTely  corrupt,  that  '*  there  ii 
no  health  in  us." 

If,  however,  we  have  not  agreed  wit4i  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  some  at 
his  fundamental  principles,  we  feel  much  pleasure  in  quoting  die 
following  practical  conclusions,  annexed  to  his  sermon,  on  the 
•object  under  consideration ; 

"  In  conclusion  therefore  let  us  endeavour,  on  the  prindples  of 
reason  and  of  Scripture,  to  imprint  upon  our  minds  a  deep  and  solid 
sense  of  the  heinousness  of  actual  sin,  an  employment  highly  ealutaiy 
at  all  times,  and  particularly  proper  at  tku  season,  when  we  cooone- 
morate  the  sacrifice  of  '  the  I<amb  of  God,  who  taketb  away  the  sin* 
of  the  world.' 

"  And  first,  let  us  contemplate  the  eoonnity  of  sin,  considered  as 
an  act  of  disobedience  and  in^atitude  towards  God. — The  criminality 
of  disobedience  and  ingratitude  is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  obe^^ce  due  from  the  ofiendmg  party,  and  uie  natine  aid 
extent  of  the  obligations  coaierred  oa  him  by  his  bene&ctor.  And 
which  of  the  sons  of  men  can  apply  this  equit^le  maxim  as  a  messuTe 
of  his  own  transgressions  against  God,  without  feeling  his  countenance 
&U  with  shame  and  grief,  his  conscience  shudder  with  terrific  appre- 
hension, and  his  whole  heart  and  soul  within  him  become  *  even  like 
mdting  wax.'  Man,  originally  a  clod  of  earth,  moulded  by  the  Al- 
mighty Artificer  into  a  form  and  substance,  whose  properties  and 
wonders  are  past  finding  out ;  waked  into  being  out  of  uie  sleep  of 
chaos,  by  an  infusion  into  his  nostrils  of  the  breath  of  life,  and  placed 
in  a  station  of  proud  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  works  of  God; 
—bearing  on  bis  brow  the  stamp  of  divinity,  sod  possessing  in  hJs 
internal  constitution  a  particle  of  its  essence,  a  raticHial  mind,  an  im- 
mortal soul,  capable  ot  feeling  and  of  enjoying  existence,  of  poodering 
on  the  past,  of  perceiving  the  present,  of  anticipating  the  future,  6( 
discenuog  the  harmonies,  ana  tasting  the  sweets  of  virtue,  and  of 
knowing,  adoring,  and  loviog  God;  man,  a  being  invested  with  the 
most  ample  means  of  virtuous  happiness  here,  by  the  very  use  and  en- 
joymoit  of  which  he  was  designed,  in  the  gracious  purpose  of  his 
Maker,  to  prepare  himself  for  a  state  oi  endless  happiness  bereoAer;— 
man,  a  creature  thus  constituted,  thus  endowed,  and  thus  appointedt 
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«K)  Hod  it  tn  hi*  heart  to  ioiiilt  the  Qirer  of  tboe  un^teakable  blest- 
jnga,  and,  by  detib^stely  chooMng  thu  which  is  hateful  in  his  ugbt^ 
to  fru«trate  the  richt»  of  hi«  goodness,  and  nmke  void  hia  couuhI 
■gaiiut  hiiuselt*.  Oh !  my  bretlireu,  let  ta  think  of  these  things,  of 
these  unbounded  mercies  wliicb  we  have  all  aa  often  despised,  and  let 
each  of  us  veil  tiis  head,  tuad  smite  upon  hie  breast,  saymg,  '  God  be 
merciful  to  nm  a  sbner.' 

"  In  the  next  place,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  malignity  of 
tin,  by  observing  its  efiects  on  the  world  at  large,  and  on  the  sinner 
himself.  When  we  compare  the  actual  state  of  things  around  us  with 
what  it  might  be,  and  would  be,  but  for  the  wickednefls  of  man,  how 
striking  aild  how  dreadful  js  the  contrast ;  iDstead  of  beholding  an 
earthly  paradise,  peopled  with  a  race  of  beings,  whose  principal  car* 
tnd  employment  it  u  to  giofify  their  common  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  to  alleviate  the  natural  misfortuaes,  and  augment  the  hap- 
fiine^  of  each  and  all  of  their  kindred  men,  how  frequently  and  how 
widely  are  we  compelled  to  witness  the  mournful  ravasea  of  >in; 
scHnetimes  appearing  under  the  form  oX  ambition,  and  slaughtering 
men  in  mere  wantonness,  till  the  sword  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain ; — sometimes  destroying  the  confidence  of  civil  life,  by  acts  of 
violence,  injustice,  and  oppression; — sometimes  by  perfidy  and  ingra- 
titude tearing  asunder  the  strongest  ties  which  knit  the  heart  of  man 
to  man ; — and  Hometimes,  in  the  indulgence  of  private  profligacy,  in- 
fiuing  poison  into  the  cup  of  innocence,  and  planting  in  the  bosom, 
where  parental  and  conjugal  aflection  had  produced  a  sweet  oblivion 
of  the  ills  of  life,  unutterable  anguish  and  bitterness  of  soul.  Such  is 
the  face  which  creation  wears,  in  consequence  of  the  voluntary  de- 
pravity of  its  lord ;  but  who  shall  depict  even  the  temporal  miaeijT 
which  he  is  accumulating  for  himulf  as  oflxn  as  he  transgresses  tlie 
law  of  his  God ;  who  can  descend  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sioner'a 
uul,  and  describe  the  sounds  and  sights  of  woe  which  burst  upon  it 
from  every  quarter;  the  feorfulnesB  and  trembling,  the  suspicion  and 
disnay,  wherewith  the  mind  is  haunted,  when  no  mortal  enemy  is  by ; 
the  trumpet-tongue  of  conscience,  whidi  ceases  not  to  cry  nciUier  day 
Dor  night ;  and  the  convulsive  agitations  of  a  tortured  spirit,  which  u 
'like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest.'  Tranquillity  must  be 
sought  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  for  '  there  is  no  peace,  saith  God,  to  the 
wicked.' 

"  Again— let  us  read  the  nature  and  desert  of  sin  in  characten 
visible  to  the  external  eye,  which  are  dail^  and  hourly  presented  to 
our  notice,  and  written  by  the  immediate  ungei'  of  Gtod.  According 
to  his  all-righteous  judgment  ■  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  and  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  as  a  penally  on  the  first  transgressor,  is  regularly 
mflicted  on  all  bis  descendants,  as  an  awful  memento  (among  other  pur- 
poses) of  what  is  properly  due  to  sin,  and  as  a  present  intimation  of 
what  it  may  expect  to  receive  in  a  future  and  eternal  world.  See,  then, 
the  sorry  and  loathsome  remnant  of  that  noble  creature,  man,  when  the 
spirit  h^fled,  and  resigned  its  habitation  to  ihc  worms.  How  wonder- 
fill  !  how  terrible !  that  he,  who  was  lately  beheld  with  complacency;  it 
Mai/  be  witl)  a&ctipn  and  ddight,  ia  now  transfonned  at  once  into  an 
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«bje£t6fa¥erau«,  diunet,  and  honor.  It  is  iut  (hat  huvrot^htlte 
ju^htf  ruin ;  in  die  taaAy  exhibitioa  of  mortali^,  it  ii  sin  Oat  aiu 
thuimtuutt  on  tlie  throne,  and  death  is  only  the  mkiister  bjr  her  nde. 

"  uwtly,  let  us  learn  the  atornaty  of  nn  in  the  lifht  of  a  pnre  and 
^btaoiu  tiodi  by  the  vahia  of  the  atonehieBt,  whidi  he  requiisd  t* 
iKnadefpriU  Neither  '  tboiuaods  of  ranu'  for  a  samfice,  nor  '  teq 
thousands  of  riferg  of  oil '  for  a  Ubatitm,  could  send  up  a  savour  noM 
lieneo  sufficiently  grateful  to  appease  its  wrath ;  nOi  nor  could  even 
repentance  and  refonnation  cancel  the  hand-writing  of  ordinanccB 

Kaintt  us,  ind  restore  the  Binner  to  the  unonalified  favour  of  hi* 
alcer.  And  as  no  one  could  ftvail  to  liberate  himself  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  much  less  was  he  able  to  redeem  his  brother,  or  make 
•tonement  nab^  God  for  him ;  and  all  creation  woi^d  have  eroaned 
together  in  bo&da^  until  now  bad  not  the  second  Man  from  heaven, 
coBtpassionaling  oui  infirmities  and  miseries,  condescended  to  lay  aside 
the  inherent  fAory  o£  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and  oSer  hinv 
fKtfwaLwBn.forabumt-o&ring,  holy  and  accept^le  unto  God. 
;With  what  feelings  then  of  deep  remotie,  of  self-abasement,  and  self- 
'  in,  should  we  *  look  upon  him  whom  we  have  pierced,* 
our  iniqui^  that  nailed  him  to  the  tree;  and  with  wh«t 
and  fervent  gratitude  to  him  who  died  for  m  that  we  tnigte 
^  Ami. 

"  And  can  we  then  cootioue  in  sin  now  that  grace  and  mercy  hove 
fhot  abounded  to  us,  and  love  and  cherish  the  mortal  enemy  of  Godt 
which  called  his  Son  firom  heaven  to  the  cross.  Oh  1  let  us  be  in- 
£nitely  careful  bow  we  '  cruci^  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him 
Again  to  an  open  shame ;'  for,  it  we  '  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
fO  unholy  thmg,'  and  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  ssncttfying  in- 
fluence, '  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking-ibr  of  judgment  and  Sery  indignation.'"     (P.  SI— M.) 

Another  topic  which  prominently  occupies  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  and  to  which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Benson's  work  is  derotedf 
is  that  loDff  controverted  subject — the  e^cts  of  Christi«o  bapdam. 
pn  this,  uter  so  much  has  been  sud,  we  are  not  aware  that  we 
can  throw  any  new  light,  and  therefix'e  ^lall  not  &tigue  oar 
readers  with  repeating  the  argumenta  which  both  parties  have 
produced  to  countenance  their  opinions.  We  cannot,  howevo*, 
ent  ranark  vrith  nach  satis&ction,  that  the  nature  of  the  coa- 
tVotMTsy  has  coosida^y  changed  since  we  first  formally  brought 
the  BDDJect  befere  the  public.  He  concessions,  indeed,  are  so 
numerous,  that  we  can  scarcely  recognize,  in  the  cautious  and 
select  expressions  of  several  recent  authors,  the  positions  which 
£ni  startled  us  in  the  tracts  of  Dr.  ManL  The  inseparable 
connexion  between  baptism  and  regeneration,  taking  the  word 
fegeaeraiion  in  its  highest  sense,  is  now  loudly  disdauned  by  all 
parties.    Even  Mr.  Benson  argues : 

"  The  spiritual  blesriop  of  b^itiaiB  al  the  time  of  its  rec^itidn, 
like  the  spiiitual  blessings  of  tho  covenant  itadf,  are  to  b<e  niHMjied 


%lf  the  WonMoeM  of  tbe  rteipinit.  Aad  whoever  ta  todividafit  !■ 
tapabte  of  fulfflling  the  conditionB  we  hs7e  apenfied,  hn  worthineBl 
mmt  of  Coane  be  eBtimBted  according  to  their  lulfflment. 

*<  If,  diwefore,  a  rational  and  intelhgent  adult,  bd  adutt  blesied  widt 
rtie  opportunity  rf  teaming  and  the  capacity  of  uoderstandihg  hi« 
doty, — an  adult  livine  in  a  Christian  country,  and  attending  i^>on  s 
Chrteti&n '  niniiby,  snould  preaumptuously  approach  the  watem  of 
baptiBm,  without  penitence  or  belief,  it  is  evident  that  the  administra^ 
d4Hi  of  the  ordinance  would  communicate  to  him  at  the  time  no  bene* 
fidal  eflect  wh^goever.  For  the  impenitence  and  unbelief  ttf  such  S 
man  must  necessarily  be'  considered  as  a  ■mlful  want  of  the  requisits 
Qualifications,  and  consequently  as  a  bar  to  the  benefits  of  a  con' 
oitlonal  covenant,  whose  saving  power  depends  upon  the  worthiness  of 
its  members.  And  if  that  bar  should  stil)  continue,  and  if  that  man 
should  go  on  and  live  the  life  and  die  the  death  of  Inii>enitence  and 
tuibeliei,  doubtless,  his  damnation  will  be  greater,  and  nis  punishment 
the  more  severe.  He  has  sinned  against  the  law,  and  therefore  mnfll 
be  judged  by  the  law,  and  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  because  he 
knew,  or  at  least  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ana  doing,  the  will 
of  God,  and  did  it  not.  Yet  I  wouCd  not  dare,  even  in  this  extreme 
case,  to  say,  that  baptism,  as  the  solen*  institution  of  my  Saviour 
and  my  God,  is  altogether  without  any  possible  benefiL  The  case  of 
k  wilfully  faithless  and  unrepenting  recipient  of  baptism,  is,  indeed,  iri 
'  teality  as  dangerous,  as  it  is  horrible  in  contemplation,  and  we  may  well 
«xpect,  that  having  sinned  against  the  light  of  his  conscience  and  the 
truth,  ^e  light  wiU  be  for  ever  withdrawn  Irom  his  eyes,  and  he  him' 
•elf  condemned  to  alt  the  wickedness  and  wretdieaness  of  a  refwo* 
bate  mmd,  tbe  anguish  and  despair  of  a  hopeless  destiny-  Still,  how- 
ever, we  pannot,  without  denying  the  general  efficacy  of  the  sacrtunest 
itself,  deny,  that  every  one  is  by  baptism  made  either  a  worthv  ot 
unworthy  mcsnber  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  that  covenant  wnich 
^mits  and  rewards  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard  even  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  expressly  declares,  that  '  every  one 
that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved,'  without  specifying  any 

C'cular  moment,  beyond  which  that  faith  will  be  ineffectual! 
itute,  therefore,  as  we  may  be  of  all  rational  or  probable  expecta- 
tion of  such  an  event,  we  still  feel  authorized  to  maintain,  that  if  the 
character  of  an  unbelieving  and  imoenitent  recipient  of  baptism 
liioUld  at  any  subsequent  period  of  lite  experience  a  Avourabte  bmI 
gofy  chooge,  and  from  an  unworthy,  he-  should  become  a  wmth^ 
•ittiHMr  of  the  Cbistian  covenant ;  ma  previous  odmiaBian  into  it  by 
htpApt  will  be  nadc  effectual  to  sidvaiion  without  any  second  adm- 
fistrstioD  of  the  wdinance."    (P.  15 — 17.) 

"We  do  not,  in  bringing  forward  this  extract,  pretend  enttrdy 
to  vindicate  the'  thedi^y.  which  pervades  it.  The  way,  for  in- 
stance,  in  which  the  term  wonky  is  ntore  than  once  ns^l,  is  not, 
we  coDceire,  qaHe  free  from  exxxptimt:  we  are,  however,  g^ad  to 
find  our  author,  in  another  put  of  his  work,  expretsiDg  hinitd^ 

speti  thiiL^Bi^edt  in  a  lew dwbionsnHniaer : 
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t  **  It  tiiA3r  feaffflj  be  UKiUd,  that  fehh  »d  fepfnUaefc' sre- not  Alt 
BKiitorioiM  conditiom  of  the  nlvatkni  of  the  meinbert  of  Cbtig^matj  g 
and  if  thit  distinction  had  been  carefuJly  observed  sod  openly  ill- 
lowed,  it  alight  not  peiliapa  hsre  altogether  precluded  lint  difibrencc 
•f  opiqioDi  which  has  ao  long  been  entertained  upon  the  quaJificatiagi 
of  baptieai ;  but  it  certaiuly  would  have  prevented  much  of  that  aai- 
mcwi^  to  which  this  difference  of  opinion  baa  given  rise.  For,  erttj 
thing  that  we  an,  and  every  thing  that  we  do,  it  is  b^  the  grace  of 
God.  W«  are  not  sulSctent  <^  ourselves  to  do  any  thmg  as  (tf  ou^ 
•ebresi  and  therefore  not  even  to  tuni  and  prepare  ouraelves  fo^  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  redemption  of  Jesus,  by  the  vaquiNtioa  of  the  vatOH 
of  repentauce  and  foith.  Our  sufficiency  for  that,  a*  well  as  for  an 
Mber  good  work,  must  be  of  God ;  and  consequently,  being  ifae  gift 
of  his  goodness,  cannot  daim  fhxs  his  justice  the  reward  of  redem^ 
lion  as  a  debt.  For  no  reward  can  be  said,  in  strictness,  to  be  das 
from  the  ^ver  to  the  possessor  of  a  gift,  merely  for  the  salce  and  « 
•ceouDt  tf  that  gift."    (P.  i5,  46.) 

We  have  already  stated,  that  much  of  the  dif&rence  in  opinknl 
Detween  the  two  classes  of  clergy  under  consideration,  arises 
from  the  different  views  which  tlicy  entertain  of  the  natural  con* 
dition  of  man,  and  consequently  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
remedy  provided,  and  the  mode  and  means  of  its  application.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  they  equally  differ  in  their  ideas  of  what  con* 
atitutes  ■  Christian ;  so  that  their  statements,  wherever  this  idea 
oeciirs,mtwt  neoessarilybe  incongruous.  Mr.  Benson,  for  ex8n>[^ 
telh  Bs  fp.  30)  that  **  baptism"  even  "  mtkmitfaitk,  maketh  h 
Christians;"  and  again,  speaking  of  the  Gospel  as  "  a  cove- 
fiant,"  alludes  to  Its  "  unbelieving  and  imjienitent  members,"  at 
Well  as  to  those  who  "  repent  ana  believe.  In  like  manner  Mr. 
Shorpe  has  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  a  "  true  faith" 
and  a  **  dead  faith"  areprecisely  the  same,  only  that  to  the  oneb 
fuperadded  good  works,  which  are  not  oilded  to  the  other.  Tbt 
opposite  party  deny  these  positions.  I'hey  do  not  consider  a 
man  as  entitled  to  the  exalted  nain£  of  a  Christian,  whose  heart  and 
life  are  not  conformable  to  the  religion  which  he  profosies.  Tbqr 
do  not  admit  that  te  be  a  "  true  "  faith,  which  does  not  proceed 
to  holiness  and  good  works.  They  cannot  conceive  the  existence 
of  an  unbelieving  and  impenitoit  member  of  Christ.  Ttktf 
would  speak  of  a  wicked  man,  notwithstanding  his  baptism,  oS 
needing  to  he  converted  that  he  ma;  live;  as  requiring  to  be 
bom  again  to  a  new  and  spiritual  existence ;  in  a  word,  as  ft 
nominarand  not  a  real  Christian ;  a  distinction  vhich  neither  Mr. 
Benson  nor  Mr.  Shaipe  would  be  willing  to  allow.  Mr.  Simeon's 
Tiew  of  the  subject  is  as  follows : 

".  In  the  text  is  drawn  a  broad  line  of  distin^on  betweOi  tbe^ild 
bf  God,  and  evety  other  persan  under  heaven. 

"  Christiani  are  eith^  nominal  or  real.    Each  dais  has.  p^adatUB% 
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ftsm  the  fajgbeit' to  the  ioweat;  but  between  thetvo  cImms  there  U 
IB  mmgiMB  gnlpb,  that  eeperatee  them  m  At  m  the  seat  i«  &t«i  tb* 
»aiL  To  aseertWD  to  which  of  the  two  we  belong  is  of  infinite  !in- 
portance :  bat  lelf-love  blinds  our  eyes,  aad  reodera  the  diioorery  of 
tt  extremely  difficult  Thia  Scripture  however  holds  up,  bs  it  were,  « 
miran:  beure  lu;  aod,  if  we  will  look  itedtastly  into  it,  ve  may  dis> 
cem  with  great  precision  what  manner  of  peiBoni  we  are. 

*'  The  diffinence  between  the  two  dataes  is  tliis :  the  nominal 
ChiiMiaa,  howem-  eminent  be  may  in  appearance  be,  ia  partial  in  hi* 
regard  for  God'i  precepts ;  bat  ^e  trae  Christian  approves  and  We* 
ifaen  all  without  exception. 

"The  nonnDBl  ChriEtian,  «e  say,  is  partial  in  his  regard  fbr 
God's  precepts.  He  may  eateem  those  tchitA  eowUexace  hit  <nmp€Tw 
Haiiar  fiarttf.  The  Papist,  fbr  instaace,  and  the  Protestant,  will 
•ererally  glory  in  those  passage*  of  Holy  Writ,  which  seem  to  justify 
their  acuiacnce  to  their  respective  modes  of  wocship,  and  to  afford 
tbern  ground  for  believing,  that  theirs  is  the  more  scripUiral  and 
apostolic  church.  The  various  classes  of  Protestants  also  will  maoi- 
fest  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  of  their  respective  tenets,  and  be 
■ImoGt  read;  to  anathematize  each  other,  as  not  giving  suf&dent 
weight  to  those  particular  passages,  on  whidi  they  severally  found 
tiieir  respective  differences.  They  not  only  esteem  their  own  grounds 
tS  &th  '  to  be  risht,'  but  diey  '  hate'  die  sentiments  opposed  to  Ifaent 
<  18  emmeons  and  fdse.' 

!'  The  nominal  Chrislian  may  also  love  those  precepts  vihick  do  not 
materiailif  condemn  km.  The  man  who  is  sober,  chute,  hcNaest,  just* 
temperate,  benevolent,  may  take  a  real  pleasure  in  such  passages  of 
Scnpture  as  inculcate  the  virtuea  in  which  he  suppoaea  himself  to  haw 
excelled;  and  may  feel  an  indisnatiou  against  the  ways,  by-whick 
those  precepts  are  groasly  violated, 

"  He  may  yet  funher  delightin  such  precepts  as,  according  to  his  in« 
terprelatioQ  of  them,  afford  him  ground  for  reiecling  the  eotvel.  No 
passages  in  all  the  Word  of  God  are  more  delightful  to  him  tfian  such 
at  these:  <  Be  not  righteous  overmuch  ;'  and  '  What  doth  the  Lord 
tby  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?'  He  has  no  fear  lest  he  should  not  be 
ngkteoiu  enougk  ;  nor  is  he  very  anxious  to  inquire  what  is  implied  itt 
mtmg  Amai^  with  God :  it  is  sufficient  for  him  tiial  these  passages 
are,  ia  his  eyea,  opposed  to  wltat  he  calls  enthusiasm  ;  setting  aside 
^  neceaaky  of  &ith  in  thp  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  a  life  of  entice  do- 
votedntas  to  his  service  i  ajid  his  hatred  of  all  passages  that  bew  att 
i^iposite  aspect,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  aeal  for  these. ' 

'*  But,  wnilst  such  parts  of  Scripture  are  approved  by  him,  does  he 
love  all  that  the  Inspired  Volume  contains  ?  Does  he  love  those  pre- 
cepts which  are  most  tublime  and  icriplural?  No  ;.  it  is  no  pleasure  to 
him  to  hear  of  '  setting  his  affections  on  things  above,'  or  of  having 
'  fais  conversation  in  heaven:'  nor  does  it  afford  him  any  eratification 
to  be  told,  that  the  measure  of  holiness  which  he  must  aspire  after,  is 
^  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Lord  Jeeus,  whose  exam]de  he  ia  to 
^low  b  tfaewbattt  of  Ma  spjrit  aod  tcHiper,  his  conversation- and  c<hi- 
wict, '  walldng  in  all  things  ai  he'  walked.' 


'  "  HOr  doB^  he  pattfenhrlr  affWi  fcoae  prtc<|te-<Hiict'  i^miIi  m^ 
t^-datioL  '  Tocniafytbefleabmtfatbei&ctipq»MMlliiri>,'aiilB 
root  out  from  hia  mmI  every  evil,  though  it  be  doac  to.hka  *  m  e  aghl 
eye/ornecesasrytohimaB  '  a  right  head,'  and  b>.he(reftceeifiHKt 
with  theie  precepts  as  his  onJy  alternative  between  that  and  the  takaa 
his  portion  '  in  hell-fire,'  is  no  pleasing  sowd  in  hk  eai^  BotwitbitBiift 
ing  It  proceeds  from  the  meek  and  lowly  Jeaus.  • 

'  "  Least  of  all  is  he  gratified  with  precepts  that  ttriie  at  kit  it- 
uttiiig  nn.  The  proud  man  does  not  aeliriit  to  bear  the  woffciagi  <t 
fnka  ddineated ;  nor  the  cowtons  man  toe  evils  ttf  covetmwiai  dn 
picted  i  nw  the  gay  and  dissipated  the  folly  of  their  w^  expandi 
adr  die  >elf-righteouB  oBao  toe  delium  Datme  of  his  hepca  inHmi. 
Mo,  they  are  aU  ready  to  deride  the  Mttmcats  tint  stmAemn  tU 
ways,  just  as  the  Pharisees  dceidedonr.  I^vd.  when  heJiad  lunAd 
their  covetous  and  h|n>ocritical  devicas :  '  The  Phatisees  were  cs<Mk 
ous  (it  is  said),  and  they  derided  bim.'  The  hearts  of  these  paspb 
rise  against  all  such  doctnnes,  and  withne  little  bitterness  they  eadsus, 
*  in  10  saying  thou  reproachest  us.' 

:  *<  The  troe  Christian,  en  the  oontrary,  approves  and  loves  all  dit 
CMatnands  of  God ;  both  those  nfach  are  evangtUeal,  and  tkoie  uM 
are  moral."       (P.  *t-«.) 

Our  readers  will  perceive  .that  we  have  not  ventcwed  to  eattf 
into  the  various  discusuons  to  which  our.  authors  introdooewi 
The  subjects  oforigiiial  siiH  predCstiaatttN^  re^^eratioD,  jnstfr 
cation  by  &ith,  8w.&c.  are  not  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  fewabstrsel 
■nd  pitfay  remarks.  These  are  qnestiona  which  the  tbetdogidl 
stadent  must  be  content  to  learn,  Dot  in  the  "  seat  of  tfae  soomer," 
or  of  **  the  vain  disputer  of  this  world,"  but  humbly  apoa  tit 
knees,  and  by  the  slow  and  cautious  process  of  self  scrutiny,  wilhs 
habit  of  comparing  'n4iat  he  reads  in  the  Divine  Record  ofliil 
fiiith,'  with  what  he  feels  passina;  in  his  own  bosom,  and  what  be 
observes  in  the  world  around  hun.  If  he  is  anxious  to  jump  inlo 
conclusions,  he  will  ^most  inevitably  go  wrong ;  and  not  less  so,  if 
be  trusts  rather  to  Uie  powers  of  human  dialectics  and  theproccssa 
of  cold  pbilosc^bical  reasoning  than  to  the  humble  and  practiiaj 
■tud^  of  the  Holy  Scr^Kures,  m  submissive  dqiandtMice  iip«»  ihsl 
Divme  inetmctioo,  wucb  i«  never  withh^  where  it  is  devoa^ 
implored.  It  is  easy  to  sit  down  and  bivott  argoments  agsiivl 
the  most  undeniable  positions  in  theology;  it  is  eesr  to  makt 
scmples  where  none  really  agisted,  andto  silence  tnem  whert 
tbej  oag^t  to  have  been  heard.  No  system  whatever  will  stand  tbii 
process.  We  must  be  content  to  yield  to  truth,  as  we  find  it 
clearly  displayed  in  revelation,  and  as  it  accounts  fairly  and 
simply  for  the  actual  phepomena  existing  in  the  world.  If** 
are  to  be  startled  at  every  awkward  or  incoDgruous  conseqnowf 
which  a  subtle  controversialist  may  oootrive  to  draw  &om  it  oT 
Uck  to  it,  we  shall  never  obtain  any  thing  UIh  a  MttM  sol 
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»  of  the  ChriBliiui  fmth.  We  are  not  ther^^re,  fet 
exaiii{rf«,  uiclined  to  admit  that  the  doctrines  enteftained  by  thii 
moderate  and  consistent  part  of  what  are  called  -die  evangelical 
eleiOT  are  incorrect  or  tinscriptural,  even  though  an  aulho^ 
ghomd  be  able  ingeniously,  or  even  logically,  to  adl'ance  a  num-r 
ber  of  strong  counter-positions.  To  take  a  single  case:  Mr, 
Sharpe  contends  that  the  doctrine  ofiustification  by  laith,  as  held 
sad  inculcated  by  his  opponents,  leaos  to  consequencea  hostile  ta 
morality.  It  is  tru^  that,  in  this  instance,  we  tbiuk  we  cPiUd 
fasUy  confute  his  whole  argument,  and  show  t^e  very  contrary 
to  be  the  case.  But  ev^i  suppMiog  we  cotdd  not,  we  should  not 
tlurefore  Decessarily  be  ioduoed  to  yield  an  opinion,  founded,  aa  ' 
«e  conceive,  on  the  jJain  declarations  of  Scrtpture ;  and  whichj 
in  point  of  feci,  we  do  not  find-  followed  (as  Mr.  gbarpe  would 
attaont  to  prove  it  oagkt  in  constetency  to  be  followed,)  by  im- 
morality of  life.     We  may  &irly  demand  with  Mr.  Simeon,         | 

"  If  jutfttcUion  by  Smtk  aloM  be  neccwarily  pcoAictive  of  laxneM 
in  mcnuf,  wbence  comes  it  that  a  higher  tone  of  morality  is  utiiVerv 
nDf  expected  from  those  who  numtain  that  doctrine,  than  from 
others?  Whence  is  it  that  the  smallest  evils  in  such  persons  are  raor^ 
Kven^  mailed,  than  the  most  licentisus  courses  of  the  ungodly 
world?  We  iq>peal  to  all  who  hear  us,  whether,  if  a  proffessor,  and 
opecislly  a  pr«d>er,  of  this  doctrine  were  to  demean  himself  in  all 
■hiDgft  for  one  sinBle  day  in  the  way  that  the  generality  of  his  own  w^ 
ind  station  live  dJ  the  year  round,  the  mouUs  of  all  *rtto  beheld  lum 
would  Dot  be  opened  against  him  as  a  hypocrite  ?  Whence  should  tirii 
be,  if  those  who  ""nipt^'"  thfr  doctrine  of  justifioatioD  by  iaitk  alone, 
represented  it  as  liberadns  men  from  their  obligation  to  good  vroriu  9 
And  how  comes  it,  that  me  very  persons  who  are  compGiined  of  for 
the  licentious  tendency  of  their  pnnciples,  should  at  the  same  time  ba 
nniTersally  condeomeo  for  the  over-righteous  sanctity  of  their  lives  ?". 
{?.  lfi-18.) 

We  think  we  could  quite  as  forcibly  prove  that  Ae  doctrini 
ofhwdsmal  regeneratian  neoeawrily  leads  to  careloanem  df  UK^ 
■1  Mr.  Shanie,  or  any  other  author  can,  that  the  doetrine  i^  jtnti* 
fication  by  teith  is  liable  to  produce  tfais  ^feot ;  to  whiob  we  might 
•dd,  from  real  fact  and  eznerienc^  that  the  fonner  often  does  st^ 
^lile  both  Scripture  and  met  coBvince  im  that  the  latter  has  th^ 
voy  opposite  tendency.  Yet  we  would  not  charge  an  oppaaeal 
mta  intentional  mis^ie^  as  long  as  he  pursues  the  coarse  pT»> 
•cribed,  as  follows,  by  i/be.  Beneoa : 

"  What  danger  can  arise  so  long  as  we  conclude,  that  neither  the 
gnce  of  baptism  availeth  any  thing  to  salvation,  nor  the  want  of  that 
pace,  bnt  'ftith  working  by  love;'  but  faith  made  energetic  and 
»s,  and  crowned  with  the  qn^ficationi 
I,  gratlcneiS)  patience,  brotherly  kind^ 
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neaa,  and  all  gttodness,  and  universal  duiity.  Why,  wlutf  e^  We 
we  done  in  declaring  baptiam  to  be  *  the  poirer  of  God  unto  Bahratioa,' 
•o  long  as  we  be  not  negligent  to  put  men  in  rementbrance  of  their 
duty,  and  to  tell  them  that  tlie  cause  without  the  eflt^ct  is  dead;  tlut 
the  gift  without  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  is  vain ;  to  warn  them  lett 
they  should  forget  that  they  have  been  '  purged  fVom  thdr  stna ;'  and 
to  exhort  them,  as  a  consequence,  *  to  give,  all  diligence  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure  :'  because,  though  we  believe,  that  by  reaMU 
of  the  baptism  of  our  infancy,  the  Lord  doth  work  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do,  yet  after  all  we  confess,  that  it  is  ourselves  ^one  upot 
whom  depends  the  working  out  of  our  own  salvation.  Being  bt4)tiBed, 
we  were  '  born  again  into  a  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance,  reserved  ia 
heaven  for  them  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God.'  Being  baptised, 
we  were  endued  with  '  power  to  become  the  .H>ns  of  God.' 

"  But  then  it  is  a  power  which  m^y  be  neglcOed,  or  abused,  or  ImL 
But  then  if  careless  and  perverse,  and  without  perseverance,  we  thiS 
Mot  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  so  all  the  liveli- 
neas  of  our  ho{»e  will  become  dead,  and  fade  aWay  before  the  pre- 
•encs  of  our  iniquities.  This  is  the  regeneration  ^di  we  preadk* 
tP.80,  81.) 

We  are  clad  to  find  that  this  is  the  regeneration  which  tber 
preach,  and  have  only  to  wish  that  it  were  more  uniformly  and 
constantly  followed  up  by  such  practical  appeals  as  the  forcgoiDg^ 
from  the  same  author.  In  giving  the  extracts,  we  cannot  but 
again  remark  how  greatly  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rraeneraliat 
has  been  softened  down  1^  the  late  discoasions.  Mr.  Benson,  iti 
ATOwed  champion,  admits,  as  we  shall  see,  that  though  all  "  ban 
been"  rc^nerate  in  baptism,  all  arc  not  "  now"  regenerate,  and 
that  consequently  they  need  a  chan^  of  heart.  Now  whether 
that  change  be  called  a  "  conversion, '  a  "  new-birth,"  a  "  rene^ 
▼ation,"  or  by  whatever  other  term,  is  comparatively  of  littJl 
consequence,  as  long  as  it  is  co-oxtensive  with  the  facts  and  ne 
cessities  of  the  case.  We  do  not  argue  for  words,  but  for  ihiDff. 
It  is  true  we  still  consider  even  Mr.  Beiispii's modified  view  looe 
incorrect,  and  that  there  is  something  far  fi-om  plausible  in  llw 
idea,  that  men  are  all  r^nerate  in  lu^tism,  thougu  in  Uie  experi> 
ment  they  almost  always  turn  out  unr^^enerate  as  soon  as  th^ 
Itte  capable  of  dewing  thfir  true  character.  Wf^  in  fiict,  vie* 
ihia  modified  doctrine  as  but  a  kind  of  ccraprotaise  by  which  tbe 
main  position  of  the  evangelical  clergy  as  to  the  real  obviaia 
condition  of  the  ^eat  body  of  mankindis  admitted  in  substance^ 
while  the  terms  in  whicli  it  is  announced  are  snch  as  to  rancne 
the  appearance  of  concession  on  the  part  of  their  opponenB. 
TTie  "evangelical  clergy"  we  conceive  will  not  greatly  quan« 
with  any  brother  who  snail  preach  to  men  as  thet/  are,  and  s* 
Scripture  describes  them  to  be,  whatever  may  be  his  spcculau^.^ 
notioiu  as  to  what  men  maif  have  been  at  toe  moment  of  tbcU 
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taplism.  If  the  doctrme  be  never  employed  bat  u  on  ttgavaeat 
to  induce  dnuen  to  return  to  their  Imptismal  privileges,-  and  to 
come  back  to  the  God  whom  they  have  fursaken;— if  it  be 
never  so  exhibited  as  to  make  it  appear  to  supersede  in  tbe 
public  mind,  that  real  aad  practical  cihange  of  heart  which  is 
necessary  to  salvadon,  and  which  it  is  conc^ed  may  cot  actually 
exist  even  in  a  baptised  person ; — if  it  be  so  held  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  adequate  views  of  human  ouOt  and  depravity,  and 
the  necessity  of  being  in  fact,  as  well  as  m  theory,  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus ; — if  it  be  followed  up  by  exhortation;  to  that  deep 
pettteoc^  and  hnmble  faith,  and  persevering  hojioe^  wbica 
akme  can  give  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  our  being  "  boni' 
.  again ;" — t£e  doctrine,  though  still,  aa  we  conceive,  inoorrectand 
inconsistent  with  itself,  will  certainly  not  be  open  to  those  cen- 
■ores  which  in  its  unmodified  state  it  so  justly  incurred.  But  to 
proceed  to  the  extract  which  gave  rise  to  these  remarks : 

"  Turn  we  then,  for  one  single  moment,  to  examine  what  those 
practical  inferences  are,  to  which  this  doctrine  of  bapliimal  regenera- 
tion leads. 

"  If  we  have  spoken  the  truth,  everyone  here  has  been  bom  asain 
of  the  Spirit.  As  infants,  they  were  brou^t  by  the  piety  of  ttieir 
[Mveiits  to  tite  foimtaio  of  life,  to  tbe  cleansing  waters  of  healing  and 
d  baptism,  and  patung  throueh  the  laver  of  regeneration,  were  there 
sod  thm  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  have  all  received  the 
new  and  spiiitual  birlA.  But  are  they  all  living  the  new  and  spiritual 
lijif  Many  that  are  bom  do  die,  and  never  reach  that  maturity  of 
itteugth,  and  those  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  for  the  attainment 
and  £e  use  of  which  they  are  born  into  the  world.  Many  that  are 
bom  do  die,  some  in  infancy  and  some  in  youth,  some  in  folly  and 
•ome  in  pride,  and  many  through  the  neglect,  and  many  through  the  abuse 
of  their  utcul  ties,  do  Imger.Qut  a  wretched  and  diseased  existence  with- 
out vigour,  without  heanh,  and  without  hope.  It  is  the  same  too  io  the 
ipiritual  life,  and  the  analogy  may  still  be  continued  with  a  mournful 
Inith.  Many  have  been  bom  again  who,  as  spiritual  creatures,  are 
dying  w  are  dead.  Of  all  that  were  brought  to  tlie  waters  of  bap- 
tism, of  all  the  filth  of  whose  flesh  has  been  washed  away,  and  into 
whom  the  priDciple  of  godliness  has  been  infused,  and  the  power  of 
becoming  the  sons  of  God  been  given ;  how  few  diere  be,  that  in  the 
hour  of  Uie  that  now  is,  in  the  hour  of  death  liiat  shall  he,  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment  that  must  be,  wiU  t>e  able  to  bring  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  before  God  1  All  have  been  bom  again,  but  all  are 
Dot  bom  of  God,  or  abiding  in  God.  All  have  been  regenerated,  but 
bU  are  not  now  regenerate  ;  and  their  spiritual  life  remuneth  not,  or 
flouridieth  not  io  tnem.  Some  are  buried  in  sins,  and  some  have  fiillen 
■deep  in  negligence.  Some  in  carelessness,  and  some  in  wickedness, 
and  some  m  violence,  have  checked,  or  weakened,  or,  perchance,  have 
ooeached  the  principle  of  light  and  love.  And  many  there  l>e,  who, 
uroi^  indolence,  perverseness,  or  contempt,  are  no  more  than  very 
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dnldrv  in  holinui  ftiU  .-—ftni  tottering  in  die  wedraMi  tod  hdfdMlae«' 
of  ■piiimal  infancy.  They  have  nerer  duly  cberiihed  and  unjKorqd 
the  mean*  of  growing  in  gncet  and  so  bare  never  attained  unto  the 
perfect  nun,  or  reacSed  '  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullnev  of 
Christ.'  For  the  seed  of  holiness,  that  is  sown  in  our  hearts  in  bap- 
tism, may  so  decav,  or  die  for  want  of  cultivation,  as  either  to  bring 
forth  no  fmt  at  all,  or  no  fruit  unto  perfection.  Examine  lheref<we 
yourselves  brethren,  whether,  after  having  been  bom  unto  God,  ye 
five  unto  God ;  whether,  the  Spirit  havbg  been  g>vea  you  to  [W«nt 
withal,  ye,  according  to  the  measure  of  that  Spirit,  have  wwked 
withal,  'the  Spirit  indeed  workeUi  when  nod  how  it  listeth,  and  we 
know  not  when  or  how.  But  we  know  its  power,  and  we  know  its 
effects.  We  refer  you  not  therefore  to  feelings,  but  to  facts,  in  orda 
to  learn  whMher  ve  are  contbuing,  as  ye  ougU  to  do,  to  sbsw  fiicth  in 
your  lives  the  evijetices  of  your  regeneratioD.  The  works  of  tlsa  werit- 
inga  of  the  Spirit  are  these:  peace,  and  fiuth,  and  lore,  and  eveiy  aiitnft; 
and  every  virtue  proceeding  out  of  a  good  and  honest  heart,  and  un- 
feigned stBceri^  of  obedience  to  the  wOl  of  God.  If  these  things  then 
be.  in  you  and  abound,  blessed  are  ye ;  for  then  ye  are  the  sons  of  God, 
led  by  his  Sporit,.  and  the  heirs,  through  perseverance,  of  ererlastiiig 
glory.  But,  if  these  dungs  be  in  vou  only  imperfectly,  or  casnaUy, 
or  feebly,  all  hope  iodeea  is  not  departed  for  ever ;  but  it  may  wdl 
becotoe  you  to  remember,  to  '  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  yoo,' 
through  baptism,  and  by  temperance,  sobnety,  and  chastity ;  by  me- 
ditation, and  piety,  and  prayer;  by  every  common  virtue,  which  ob- 
taiAi  the  praise  of  mAi ;  and  much  more  by  the  practice  of  every 
uncommon  duty,  which  is  despised  and  neglected  of  m«),  to  seek  sAs" 
the  praise  <tf  God,  and  labour  to  restore  the  hedth,  and  preserve  the 
life  of  your  souls ;  lest  the  angel  of  death  should  come,  and  ye  should 
be  found  wicked  or  wanting.  But  if  none  of  these  things  be  in  yott, 
or  remain  in  you  at  all;  if  seeking  for  goodness  in  your  hearts,  ye  can 
find  none  i  if  there  be  in  you  the  powers  of  reasoning,  without  the 
effects  of  righteousness ;  tne  labour  of  learning,  without  learning  to 
do  well  in  any  measure  or  degree;  if  there  be  m  you  the  excellency 
of  speech,  and  the  barren  glories  of  understanding  and  knowledge, 
without  any  of  the  real  and  die  eternal  excellencies  of  parity  imd 
godliness ;  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  though  with  tears ;  if  ye  have 
utterly  quenched,  and  are  alt^^ether  dead  to  the  Spirit,  it  is  unpoM- 
ble,  says  the  Apostle,  '  for  those  who  were  made  portakat  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  were  once  enlightened,  and  hare  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gifl;  if  they  should  fall  away,  to  renew  tbem  again  unto  re- 
pentance. "     (P.  10*— 108.) 

We  shall  allude,  and  even  that  tranuentlv,  to  but  one  Va{M 
more,  which  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  toe  preeait  works— 
we  mean  that  fatal  error  to  which,  in  avoiding  a  contrary  ex- 
treme, not  a  few  jndividuak  in  the  present  day  hare  rererted, 
or  appear  inclined  to  revert.  We  cannot  open  the  sutgect  better 
than  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simeon : 

"  From  the  passage  before  us,  we  may,  in  the  next  [rface,  ofir'« 
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rMnofio-tKiaewhomMklahuetheeofjxl.  We  faore  alreaify  scknow- 
leaeea,  and  with  deepgrief  we  confess  it,  that  there  are  some  persons 
pTDKswedlf  of  Antinomian  principles,  who  are  80  occupied  with  con- 
temjriMing  what  Christ  has  wrought  out  ftr  them,  that  thCT  cannot 
bestow  a  diought  on  what  he  has  engagea  to  work  »j  them.  To  speak 
of  holiness,  or  any  point  of  dut^,  they  account  tow,  and  legal : 
yea,  they  think  that  Christ  has  by  hiS  own  obedience  to  the  law  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  holiness  in  us;  and  that  the  whole  work  of 
sahration  is  so  finished  by  htmj  that  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done 
by  us,  nothing  of  repentance  for  sin,  nothing  of  obedience  to  God's 
c»Hmnands,  but  solely  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  provisions  of 
God's  everlasting  covenant,  and  to  rejoice  in  God  as  our  God  and 

"  Bhocking  as  these  sentiments  are,  they  have  been  professed  of  late 
to  a  great  extent ;  and  many  have  been  deceived  by  them :  but,  to 
Aow  now  unscriptnral  they  are,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  character  of 
Dttvid,  as  drawn  m  the  words  of  our  text :  Does  he  discard  the  law  aa 
a  rule  of  hfb?  Does  he  pour  contempt  upon  the  precepts  of  God  as 
nnworthy  of  his  notice  ?  No :  througnout  all  his  Psalms  he  speaks  of 
them  aa  objects  of  his  supreme  dehg^t :  '  O  how  I  love  thy  law !  all 
the  day  long  is  my  study  in  it.'  '  1  love  thy  precepts  above  gold; 
they  are  sweeter  to  me  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb.'  T^  the 
aame  e&ct  St.T'aul  also  speaks:  '  1  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is 
good ;'  and  again,  '  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
tnan !'  He  does,  it  is  true,  speak  of  himself  as  '  dead  to  the  law ;' 
and  of  the  law  as  dead  with  respect  to  him;  and  Irom  thence,  that  the 
tDarriag^  bonds,  by  which  the  law  and  we  were  formerly  united,  are 
for  ever  dissolved.  But  what  use  does  he  teach  us  to  make  of  this 
Hberty  ?  Does  he  speak  of  it  as  freeing  us  from  all  moral  restrictions  ? 
Mo ;  Dot  as  a  reason  for  our  giving  up  oureelves  henceforth  in  a  mar- 
Ha^  union  to  Christ,, as  our  second  husband,  thta  ue  ma^  bring  Jorth 
fruU  itnto  God.  Now  then,  we  would  ask.  Were  David  and  Paul 
right?  If  BO,  what  must  we  think  <£  the  sentiments  of  these  deluded 
people  ?  Are  they  more  spiritual  than  David  ?  Or  have  they  a  deeper 
mstght  into  the  gosDel  than  Paul  ?  Tile  very  circumstance  of  their 
discarding  all  the  ediortations  of  St.  Paul,  and  casting  behind  them 
bH  his  practical  instructions,  demonstrates,  that  they  are,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  '  given  up  to  a  delusion,  to  believe  a  iie.'  Some  of 
Ifiem,  we  trust,  do  not  practically  live  according  to  these  principles  j 
and,  where  this  is  the  case,  we  nope  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  will 
boomer  oi  later  give  them  to  see  their  errors :  but,  if  they  practically 
carry  into  efect  their  principles,  they  will  have  reason  to  curse  the  di^ 
that  ever  they  were  bom. 

"  To  tfae  younger  part  of  our  aodieace  we  will  beg  permission  to 
fBggast.  a  few  hints  on  ibis  important  subject. 

. .  "  You,  when  you  go  into  the  world,  will  be  in  danger  of  being  en- 
snared by  people  of  this  stamp.  There  is  something  very  imposing  ta 
theideaof  glorifying  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ofmaung  nim  'all 
in  all.'  The  devout  mind  is  delighted  with  this  thought ;  and  is  easily 
indnced'to  regard  with  jealousy  any  thing  that  may  be  supposed  to 
2  a3 
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interfere  with  it.  But  be  not  wise  above  that  which  ii  writteo )  and 
let  nothing  tempt  you  to  imagine  that  you  can  hooour  Chriit  bf 
setting  aside  any  of  his  ctMnmandntents.  It  is  by  ^our  love  to  ha 
comnumdments  that  you  are  to  approve  yourselves  tus  disciples ;  an^ 
however  delighted  you  may  be  with  the  viuons  of  Mount  Tabor,  yoa 
must  never  forget  that  you  liave  work  also  to  do  in  the  plain.  We  are 
Jar  from  wishing  any  one  to  be  working  from  lelf-righteoua  nrincipleai 
or  in  a  legal  spirits  nor  wo  aid  we  utter  aword  that  should  discounige 
die  fullest  confidence  in  God.  It  is  our  privilege,  doubtless,  to  trace 
all  our  mercies  up  to  his  everlasting  love,  and  to  view  them  all  aa 
•ecured  to  us  by  covenant  and  by  oath :  but  then  it  is  no  leas  our 
privilege  to  fulfil  God's  will,  and  to  resemble  the  holy  engda,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  Uiat  '  they  da  his  commandments,  beaikoMUift 
to  the  voice  of  his  word.'  Beware  then  leal  ye  ever  be  lea 
off  from  his  ground.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aa  Ibe  pnn 
pibation  (or  your  sing,  as  your  all-prevailing  Advocate,  and  aa  Jfo^ 
living  Head :  but,  whilst  vou  believe  in  him,  and  love  him,  and  r^fosoe 
in  him,  let  your  faith,  ana  love,  and  joy,  stimulate  you  to  a  haif  and 
unreserved  obedience.  If  be  has  '  set  your  heart  at  liberty,'  i^  the 
effect  be  to  '  make  you  run  with  more  eolargemmt  the  way  o£  his 
conunandments."    (P.  18 — ^22.) 

Independently  of  the  immediate  evil  effects  df  the  Aotino- 
mianism  which  Mr.  Simeon  exposes,  it  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  unfounded  jeuoasies  to  which  it  often  pvet  riae, 
Tespeclios  the  tendency  of  wliat  is  called  evangelical  preadiuw; 
which,  though  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  enon  ib 
question,  may  easily  be  repres^ited  to  the  ontbinkiw  part  of  ^ 
world,  as  in  intimate  connexion  with  them.  'Hie  atfle  cf 
preaching  which  Mr.  Simeon  censures,  consists  almost  exd» 
sivciv  in  the  ^plication  of  stimuli.  Its  object  is  to  anii^ite  and 
comfort  the  dejected  Christian ;  but  even^uppoaing,  what  is  not 
always  the  case,  that  the  methods  taken  to  produce  this  eftct 
were  qnite  rifjht  and  scriptural,  still,  comforting  men  is  but  one 
part  of  the  ministerial  function,  and  ou^t  not  to  supersede  all 
the  rest  We  need  to  be  instructed,  and  corrected,  and  wanted ; 
to  be  excited  to  what  is  right,  and  deterred  from  what  is  wrob^ 
The  proportion  of  those  in  an  ordinary  congregation  whose  cam 
demands  what  these  divines  would  denomiaflte  "  a  camfarimgmr^ 
men"  is  very  small,  compared  with  those  who  aeed  to  be  taught 
the  first  elements  of  religion,  those  who  require  to  be  aroused  aoA 
carelessness,  those  whose  pr^odices  want  correcting,  whose  hearts 
want  exciting,  whose  consciences  are  secure,  and  wnio  need  all  the 
moat  powerful  warnings  and  sancdons  of  rovelati<m  to  awakai 
than  even  to  the  slightest  d^rree  of  spiritual  impression,  Hie 
varieties  of  the  mortd  constitution  are  Sot  stndied  m  tids  mode  of 
preaching.  Instead  of  reserving  "  strong  driidc  for  them  that 
arc  ready  to  perish,  and  wme  for  those  that  are  of  a  ftcavy 
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hesrt,"  Hie  same  stimulatinff  diet  is  administered  to  all,  whatever 
be  their  case* ;  ao  that  while  perhaps  a  few  dejected  persons  de- 
rire  what  they  imagine  particularly  suits  their  frame  of  mind,  the 
great  body  of  persons  present  must  either  remain  uuinterested 
spectators,  or  indulge  m  feelinj^  which,  in  their  present  state  of 
niaracter,  would  be  positively,  and  perhaps  irreparably,  injurious. 
This  result  would,  in  some  measure  occur,  eyen  supposing  that 
the  error  ui  qnestion  arose  only  from  an  Indiscreet  selection  and 
undue  preponderance  of  a  few  topics,  in  themselves  not  incon- 
aistent  with  revelation,  but  which  formed  only  one  among  many 
•spectrin  which  reli^ous  truth  might  be  contemplated.  In  the 
same  numner  as  a  too  frequent  ana  harsh  statement  of  the  awful 
threatmings  of  Scripture,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  promises  and 
mvitotions,  might  drive  a  penitent  to  despair,  the  contrary  error 
would  probably  lead  to  false  security  and  presumption.  But 
how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  when,  as  in  the  instances 
which"  we  are  contemplating,  the  stimulants  employed  are  not 
.  only  used  in  undue  quantities,  but  are  of  a  positively  injurious 
qn^ity.  T^ia  we  conceive  to  be  the  case  with  the  sermons  of 
Antinomian  ministers,  and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  of  all  those  who 
tread,  thongfa  at  some  distance,  in  their  steps.  The  mode  in 
which  they  apeak  of  telf-examination,  and  their  contempt  for 
emr  Aing  lilce  a  sober,  and  rational,  and  scriptural  estimate  of 
the  heart  by  the  conduct,  erf'  the  fitith  by  the  works,  must  neces- 
larOy  lead  to  the  most  evil  consequences.  To  affeqt  to  connect 
the  Dody  of  the  evangelical  clergy  with  men  of  this  description 
ifl  eminently  unfair.  Indeed,  neither  the  term  "  evangehcai," 
nor  that  of  "  orthodox,"  nor  any  similar  appellaUon,  can  be 
considered  as  describing  an  exact  and  well-defined  species  of 
duracter.  We  must  judge  of  ministers  and  their  doctrines  in^ 
drvidoally,  and  not  by  a  reference  to  some  party  standard,  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  beltxig.  We  must  not  be  deterred 
or  fria^tened  by  a.  tew  hard  words  on  either  side :  truth  in  rell- 
peo  IS  of  too  much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  names  or 
parties ;  and  wherever  it  is  found  ought  to  be  hailed  by  every  good 
nan,  whatever  may  be  the  class  of  persons  among  whom  it  may 
hne  taken  up  ita  residence. 


Avr.  IV. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  ZeaUmdj  performed  in  the 
.    Years  1814  OJid  1615,  m  Compmnif  with  the  Rev,  Samtid  Marsden, 

priaapal  Chafdtun  of  New  South  fVales.     By  John  Liddiard 
.   Nicholas,   Eaq.     2  vols.   8vo.  '  pp.  828.     Blade  and   Son. 

London,  1817. 
In  pemsing  the  works  that  come  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
'Vt^ages,  travds,  and  peiBonal  norrativet^  we  have  oRen_^attaapt- 
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ed,  but  in  viun,  to  renew  the  keen  dd^ht  and  enthauum  «f 
those  early  periods  of  existence,  in  which  every  thing  was  in 
its  vemal  dress.  For  the  meaii^  mind,  wntiof^  of  uu8.kiBd 
have  a  nameiess  charm,  whi^  they  eoon  loee  in  after  life.  '  The 
habit  also  of  reading  much  and  superficially,  a  habit  now  uni- 
T«r8al  tbroughoat  the  educated  part  of  the  cuaNumity,  accele- 
rate! the  decay  of  that  peculiar  zest,  which  usually  accompMiics 
the  first  willing  effiirts  of  childhood  and  yoidJi.  Headers  who 
enter  with  deep  enthusiasm  into  their  subject,  are  omoi^st  those 
chiefiy  who  read  comparatively  little.  It  is  inqtoasible  for  either 
the  mind  or  the  boay  exquisitely  to  enjoy  a  feast  evo^  day. 
The  most  attoitive  care  to  avoid  literary  repletion  will  not  gif« 
to  maturer  years  some  of  iJiose  pecidiar  ddig^ta  which  we  r^ 
tnonber  to  have  felt  in  childhood,  But  the  trace*  of  which  we  find 
it  impossible  to  recover. 

In  perusing,  for  instance,  a  narrative  like  that  before  us,  in- 
terested as  we  certainly  have  been,  we  cannot  foel  again  tha  exact 
sensations  with  which  we  read  in  in&ocy  the  voyages  t^  CapC 
Cook,  or  other  navisators  or  circumnavigators  to  the  same 
country.  We  have  heard  and  read  of  too'  many  sav^^es  to 
realize  those  feelings  of  awe,  and  astonishment,  and  curiosity^  and 
pleasing  terror,  which  we  once  experienced,  but  have  now  for 
ever  lost,  and  which  our  children  are  now  ^perieDcing  to  loae  it 
in  their  turn. 

But  though,  in  point  cX  mere  rni rrri'mii,  n  ninrntiirf  nf  niijiaurn 
or  travels  necessarily  parts  with  its  power,  in  prc^rtioo  as  um 
mind  is  matured  and  knowledge  ^ilarged,  ^cre  are  other  views 
in  ^ich  it  is  rendered  even  more  intei«stiiig  than  it  womM 
have  been  in  all  the  simplicity  and  raciness  of  early  yoath.  Tlie 
ftct  is,  that  it  fomishes  important  materials  for  thinkmg  ;  which  is 
as  much  the  delight  of  the  advanced  mind  as  feeling  is  oar  ddight 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  knowledge  and  experience.  If  the  mere 
difierence  of  colour,  or  climate,  or  modes  of  life,  cannot  again 
excite  any  of  those  youthful  emotions  of  wonder^  or  contempt,  or 
abhorrence,  to  whicli  they  once  cave  rise ;  yet  the  moral  and 
physical  varieties  of  the  species  will  still  fiimish  subjecta  of  coih 
templadon  and  profound  delight 

Now  in  bolk  tnese  points  oi  view  the  volumes  bdbre  us  deserve 
notice.  They  contain,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very  interesting  and  «p- 
parendy  &itiiful  delineation  of  savage  lifo  in  one  of  its  lowest  and 
most  degrading,  yet' one  of  its  most  energetic  and  manly  fbtn^ 
and  amongst  a  nation  hitherto  comparatively  but  Uttle  known. 
They  cannot,  thereiure,  fail  to  interest  even  the  younger  nHmbers 
of  the  family  party ;  wliiie  at  die  same  tim^  by  opaung  nnr 
worlds  to  our  view,  b^  tiimishing  fresh  materials  m  cpecoutita, 
by  throwing  new  li^l  iq>oD  the  Qistory  and  habits  of  the  species^ 
tney  commend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  philosopher  and 
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ocommlst:  we  m^t  Iibtc  idd«d  of  the  sealoos 
Chrittim  also,  vbo  caDnoC  bat  f^  interealed  in  the  pnuDotion 
.cftbemoralsndrdigiwutrdiareofdtebBrlnroUB,  yet  noble  race 
.  of  beings,  whose  maimero  are  here  detwled,  and  for  whoae  spuitiul 
benefit  we  are  bappyto  find  that  tlis  beaeroloit  excrdonsof 
vox  feUow  coantiymen  aad  fc^ow  charchown  hwre  been  already 


Tbe  two  islands  whicli  constitote  New  Zealand,  Uiongli  visited 
.vaA  raiDQtcdy  described  by  Cq>t.  Gook,  aecm  sinoe  tbat  poriod 
lo  have  been  almost  entirety  ncf^cctcd ;  aod  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  few  raits  made  to  Utem  have  been  Jar  &am  Jkroarabw 
tothsdeairableobgect  of  a  permanent  intercourae;  We  well  r^ 
nenber  the  characteristh;  remark  of  a  sailor,  who  was  punished 
i'in  Capt.  Code's  first  Toy  we  for  going  on  shore,  and  steal  iag  the 
potatoes  of  tbe  natives — uiat  **  he  thought  a  Britdsh  seaman  had 
a  right  to  do  such  things  to  the  Indians."  The  additional  half 
dosea  lashes  which  he  received  for  this  notable  q>eech  do  not  seem 
Xo  have  eradicated  this  (^union  from  the  minds  of  his  contempora- 
lias  and  anccessorg.  The  iaei.  is,  that  almost  all  the  intercourse 
-of  Eanmeaiu  with  the  nativas  has  been  that  of  spoliation  and  re^ 
-veiwe.  CaDstantqnarrelBbavearisenfromtbeinudUoftbeaailotB 
-to  udr  women ;  and  with  so  little  ceremony  have  tbe  feclingg  or 
the  rights  of  this  pet^le  been  treated  tbat  private  individuals,  and 
even  chiefs,  who  nave  visited  £ur<^}ean  vessels,  have  been  carried 
aS,  cither  becaose  die  captain  was  not  in  a  humour  to  take  the 
tmhle  to  hmd  them,  or  because  he  had  occ&sion  for  their  services 
-on  board  bis  vessel.  We  rfgret  to  say,  that  all  the  attempts 
Made  to  slop  these  kvlesfi  proceedings  have  hitherto  failed.  The 
itations  of  benevolent  settlers  are  constantly  rendered  insecure 
by  means  of  these  outrages,  nor  can  any  thing  efiectual  be  done 
-fsr  civilimng  the  natives,  till  sudi  measures  shall  be  adopted  by 
^vemmeiit  itself  as  shall  secure  their  confidence  and  esteetn. 
The  c£orts  of  private  philanthropy  cannot  possibly  suoceed  while 
they  are  oonstantly  counteracted  by  the  brutal  and  vnprovt^ed 
iocnrsions  of  South- Whalers,  and  other  European  crews,  vHio 
often  land  on  the  New  Zealand  shores  to  supply  their  immediate 
necessities,  without  any  calculation  as  to  what  may  be  the  e&cts 
(rf  their  conduct  upon  the  fate  of  others  who  shaH  iaoA  there  in 
&ture.  Tbe  natural  result  is,  tbat  in  more  than  one  instance  a 
fcarful  revsnge  has  been  taken  by  tbe  natives  upon  tbe  inaoeent 
&r  the  provocations  of  the  guilty.  Mr.  Kendall,  a  missiooM^ 
settler  in  New  Zealand,  was  recently  appointed,  bv  the  Governor 
of  New  South  W^es,  a  ina^istrate  tor  those  islsnas;  aad  without 
his  authority,  certified  in  writing,  no  British  subject  was  in  future 
either  to  land,  or  to  take  a  native  on  board,  lliis  measure  has 
flot,  however,  been  e^ctual;  and  petiticMis  we  have  understood 
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have  been  presented  to  th«  .govenuM&t  at  bom*  to  take  ■aoe 
more  efiectual  meuiB  for  §ecunng  bo  humuM  and  important  an 
ol^ect.  Unkw  Bomething  can  be  done^  UwiU  be  alnoit  im- 
pcwsible  for  benevolent  persons  to  Kttk  in  tlie  SanA  Sea  Intaink 
with  security  to  themaelveat  or  with  botetit  to  tbe  it 


Q  sccunty  ^ 

is  true,  that  the  pnident  coaciliatiiig  coDdnct  of  the  CSmnJt  of 
Eneland  Misgionary  Colony,  at  tne  Bay  of  lalands,  has  baaa 
Buch  as  to  secure,  amidot  all  ttwae  drawbadu  on  their  popolanty 
and  influence,  the  req>ect  and  esteem  of  the  natives,  aad  tkat 
much  benefit  has  in  cooEequence  accrued  to  the  lattor  from  ibax 
residsDce.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  nativm  have  pledged  thenw 
selves  not  to  molest  the  brig  Active,  which  belongs. to  ^  m^ 
aionaries;  while  they  would  give  no  such  pledge  as  to  Eoropean 
veuels  in  general.  Bat  though  these  circonutances  prove  that 
the  New  Zealanders  can  make  distinctions,  and  are  not  deatitittB 
of  generouB  feelings,  and  that  the  miasionaiy  eatablishfoent  haa 
been  such  as  to  deserve  their  confidoice;  yet  no  man  who  knows 
the  temper  and  character  of  savage  nations,  and  more  apeaa% 
of  these  idanders,  can  doubt  that  muninent  danger  still  irapovM- 
over  eve^  European  who  touches  on  their  shores,  as  loiw  as  un- 
provoked outra^  shall  continue  to  be  received  Irora  other  Eu- 
ropean visitors,  who  have  not  the  principle  or  feeing  to  Togulate 
their  conduct  by  the  rules  ^justice  or  humanity. 

The  New  Zealanders,  it  is  well  known,  are  addicted  to  cansi* 
balism ;  whether  throuf^  dearth  of  food,  or  prrilsraKe  for  thia  . 
horrid  banquet,  or  only  from  principles  c^  reveti^  in  the  oaaa  rf 
enemies  shun  in  war,  has  ba^  a  sut^eot  of  disputei     Mr.  Itt> '' 
dwtas  inclines  to  the  latter  opinicn.*    But  which  soever  dibme 


•  "  II7  Bpisioa  OB  fbe  nttiKt  it,  lUt  «  kind  of  Mp«nllden  meoge  li.lla 
gi>Dd  ■ciratins  principle  thai  incilci  tbem  to  ibii  borrible  practice  Bcnrn  iaibe 
groaicit  Ignorance,  and  nnrhired  amidit  wild  iliurnBloDi,  they  i'itc  Ioom  to  all  Ihe 
violence  of  Ikdr  aof  onnwble  paninnt  1  while  npenlHion  (racbei  tb««  tolielfefe 
tkat  iWlr  rpren^  can  mch  hcjnnd  the  gniie,  and  (hat  the  fnlira  txtattmm  •( 
their  wretched  Tlclimi  mutt  be  totally  annibilaled,  by  Ihii  nnnatgral  dntnctiOB 
«rthelimorla1  remaiat.  With  tbia  duKklnf;  idra  the  children  are  bred  op  fron 
their  infknej  1  when  hearing  canllnnnll;  of  binody  achieraneM),  and  leaflwg 
fhiB  the  lipi  of  their  fatheri  the  varivudnedi  ofcaniage  in  which  Ihey  hancbten 
anmed,  the;  |tov  np  lo  modi  habituated  to  (taeie  enarmitiei,  thai  they  conudet 
thetn  CDDgenlal  with  their  ipry  exlBlrnce,  while  Ihey  rnrm  the  favourite  topic  af 
Ihelr  cotKenallenB,  and  the  darling  theme  af  their  pnrilcal  rhap^ipdiei.  Bat  (brre 
are  Mrcnt  elrcBMUaeei  which  •erre  loeamboratf,  if  not  w  ntabliA,  thcapiitoa 
Ihere  offer  on  the  lal^ect  in  quetlioo.  While  Ibcy  devour  the  bodio^  af  dKk 
•nemlei  with  a  foriont  freedinen  that  instantly  irara  then  reekin;  from  (be 
(laotihler,  they  look  with  horror  on  the  Idea  nf  fredli^  on  the  eonei  of  Ibdr 
firic«li|  nibnrylnc(b«aiwltbaiBiiTi»efMltioBioha»utes.ibenlBcei«f«reMr 

aftar  held  ncrod        

of  the  Initialed. 

knnui  fl«k  |g  not  the  nollve  that  leadi  tbea  to  do  so  1  but  that  the  wne  iBper. 

HitiSB  wbkk  dItpoMs  tbm  !•  Kfpcu  with  the  aoU  icrapuloM  TKtftatiM  ibo  dcMI 
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■  be  true,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  revenge  is  th«r 
mliDg  priaciple  of  mctioD.  The  narratives  of  dJflferetit  voyagers 
aboniMi  with  illUBtrstionB  c^  tbia  point.  Few  readers  have  tbr- 
goctcn  the  dKadfiil  relation  given  of  the  msBBaere  of  a  boaf  b 
cnw,  bdoogiim  to  Cjyt.  Fumeatix's  vessel,  the  Adventure,  by 
Cbe  nadvea  of  Queen  Charlottfl^s  Sowtd.  A  cutter,  manned  by 
sewn  Muoeui  onder  the  command  of  the  first  mate,  and  aeeotn- 
Mpied  by  a  lieotenant,  and  a  serv&Bt,  were  to  proceed  up  the 
Soand  to  Grass  Oovi^  to  gtfAier  Tegjetable  produce  for,  the  use  of 
tlu  sirip's  «re«r.  Ni^M  arriving  it'itbont  the  return  of  the  boat, 
die  C^tun  deatinea  the  laondi  tbe  next  dnoming  to  proceed  in 
seardi  c^  the  lost  eommny.  Instead,  however,  of  finding  the 
cutter,  a  scene  the  most  norribte  presented  itself  to  view  on  their 
iandingj  tbe  mutilsted  Umbs  ana  vit^s  of  their  lost  associates 
ware  &DOvered  in  a  mangled  condition,  partlybroiled  and  partly 
raw,  aad  neeoBi{>anied  with  circnDManoes  of  aggravation  and 
faocror,- which  we  cannot  sofi^  ourselves  to  descrioe.  Tbe  bodies 
apfieared  to  have  been  divided  amoi^  different  parties  of  the 
■avwcs;  andtheramainsofdMm  coulonotbe  rec(^ized,except 
in  alew  cases,  in  which,  eitbet  by  some  ranaining  article  of  dreii 
still  attaobing  to  thnn,  or  bv  a  wound  or  mark  in  the  hands  that 
wne  fimod,  a  trace  of  idenO^  was  inadvertent)y  left. 
■  With  T^g;ard  indaed  to  their  cruelty  and  cannlbaKsm  Capt 
Cook**  pecxile  i«mark«d  that  in  moA  of  the  coves  they  found, 
near  tbe  fUReea  where  fires  bad  been  made,  the  bones  of  men  ; 
and  among  the  baman  heads  Aat  were  brought  on  board,  some 
had  s  kind  of  Mm  eyes,  and  ornaments  in  the  ears  ss  if  alive, 
Tastnan,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  first  discovered  the  islands  in 
IMS,  was  attacked  almost  tbe  moment  he  anchored,  and  bad 
three  of  bis  men  killed,  and  a  fourth  mortally  wonnded.  He 
waa  obHged  tasatt  away  without  landins,  after  bestowing  upon 
the  harbour  the  fimnidable  appellaticHi  m  "  Murderer's  Bay." 

These  and  various  other  proo6  of  tbeir  cruelty  and  cannibal- 
ism  n^iht  be  easily  adduced ;  but  still,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see  more  fidly  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  the  New  Zea- 
laaden  are  a  noble  though  savage  race,  and  Fnrnish  materials  (tf 
tbe  naatmamisinfr luncT for  the exertitxis  of  European  benevo- 
lence. The  horrid  det^k  which  we  have  recited,  and  to  which 
we  are  about  to  add  one  still  more  recent  and  not  less  painful, 
are  but  (nvofs  of  an  untamed  and  uncivilized  spirit,  acting  onder 
tbe  dictates-  of  a  barbarous  education,  and  perhaps  excited  by 

hmtin  afikrir  Mm**,  aMiaft  coarantlr,  lapdi  them  (•  gorge  tbtmdiM  <^m 
tbe  nwM  reaMtai  of  Uwlr  bottlle  ofpomtBU.  Smeb  io  nj  alod  ii  the  Use  caun 
of  caaniDaliini  io  New  Zralapd,  aad  1  lwT«  no*  to  obBcrve  that  it  duet  oat  prevail 
la  Ihb  Waod  alnoe,  tni  ii  alto  c««iiMa  to  tomt  etber*  ta  tkc  FMclBe  Occu."^ 
(VS1.H.  y-WrW.)  
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ntinwroui  provocations  vvAt  which  we  ave  not  acquuatad.  Tbt 
narrative  (d  the  deitmction  of  ihe  Boyd,  which  we  KK^oottt 
rel^ic^  wiU  prove  that  their  moM  atrocioni  acts  qmng  fnHn  re- 
vcaue  for  a  real  or  suppooed  in^rr;  and  though  we  cainiot]]faid 
iomvoor of  so  horrible  a  principlB,  yet  wtt  ace  willing tereant 
a  part  of  our  indication  tr<Mn  meae  untiit«red  savages,  in  eidt 
.to  fix  it  upon  those  ftkaly-called  civilised  barbwians,  whose  «ii- 
duct  is  usually  the  means  of  ezdtiiig  it  ta  aeticHi.  We  selsM 
ttw  case  of  the,  Boyd,  as  illuitraUve  both  of  the  natureof  tboa 
provocations  to  which  the  New  Zealandars  have  bees  le^attAj 
aqnaed,  and  of  the  revenge  which  they  have  it  often  m  tb» 
power,  and  always  in  their  inclination  to  execute.  The  tma- 
actim  also  casta  considerable  light  upon  their  geteai  fediagi 
and  habits,  and  suggests  no  sl^t  aivum^it  for  oonve^io 
them  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  Ma  better  ^ttem. 

It  appears  that  me  Boyd^  a  vessd  of  &ve  hundred  Ua%  can- 
■uuidea  by  Captun  TbompsoD,  was  chartered  in  ISOStobb 
out  convicts  to  Botany  Bay,  when,  having  competed  herttoM- 
party  and  received  a  number  of  pasaengnv  for  Engltnii  ibc 
.{Hmeeded  to  New  Zealand  for  a  cargo  (^timber,  ibnit 
crew  were  surprised  and  massacred  t^  the  tribe  ef  WaaRMii 
commanded  by  a  chief  of  the  name  tu*  Geoi^  an  app^li* 
which  seems  to  have  been  giv^i  him  l^  the  European  sailon 
Tliis  man,  who  had  served  on  Doardao  Ei^lish  whaler,  andcodl 
qwak  our  language  fluoitly,  appears,  from  the  character  iHni 
Mr,  Nicholas  gives  of  hioi,  to  have  been  fu%  capaUe  t^  w 
transaction  however  base  and  lawless.  In  his  featum,  wtan 
were  not  otherwise  unsightly,  there  appeared  to  luHc  a  daii  tti 
subtle  malignity  of  intuition,  and  a  depravity  which  6uedliai 
for  an  actor  in  this  atrocious  proceeding.  He  had  *oqini 
from  his  intercourse  with  European  sailMV  a  coarse  fanuuri^ 
of  manner  bordering  on  impudence,  and  very  distant  froetw 
native  rudeness  of  his  countrymen.  On  Mr.  Nidiobs's  fint  ac- 
Goating  him  he  returned  the  compliment  with  an  excf  ' 
of  "  How  do  you  do,  my  boy,"  in  a  tme  of  vnlgHr  ii 
From  this  man  our  author  received  the  following  ouxma 

He  bad  bees,  he  Mated,  at  Port  Jackson,  where  he  agmJ 
witb  Obtain  IlionipBon  to  woric  bis  passage  to  bis  own  cooatn. 
Being  however  seised  with  aeverc  iluiesa  during  the  voyu|^  k 
was  unable  to  perfom  hia  duty,  which  the  Oqitsin  not  Mi^ 
ing,  or  professing  not  to  believe  to  be  the.caae,  he  was  tbsM- 
ened  and  abused  Tor  his  siqqxised  inddatce.  Mr.  Thoin)i«s 
being  anuui  of  c^uicioiis  ten^ier,  it  ^aa  in  vain  for  OeowM 
nrge  that  his  plea  was  but  too  well  fonnded,  and  that  his  »•■*'' 
B  chief  in  his  own  country  entitled  him  to  some  degree  of  da- 
cency  and  respect  The  enraged  CapCun,  paying  do  ttgud  I* 
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B  called  him  a  taoiee  coohte  (a  cemmoD  man^ 
«iid  prdeied  him  to  be.  tied  to  the  gangway  and  fliMK^d  moM  se- 
vcfdy.  This  d^pwding  treatmant  aa  the  part  cvme  Csfttain 
tskiiig  awnr  all  reBtrakit  fixan  the  §hip'B  oompany,  George  vac 
ai^M(4ad  aariiig  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  evety  in^niitj 
•Ml  cruelty  which  they  had  it  io  their  power  to  devise  or  inmct. 

AVb^her  Geo^jjpe  meditated  his  revenge  durii^  the  voyage,  or 
if»M  prompted  hy  Uie  fiivotir^e  opportmiii^  which  presented 
itself  does  not  clearly  ^^lear;  though,  firom  the  circomstuice  of 
Ua  ^ving  told  the  Cap^in  em|AaUcallyi  in  answer  to  a  tawit 
naapectjng  his  not  being  a  chie^  that  "  he  should  find  him  tndk 
aa  his  arrival  at  New  Zealand,"  the  former  appears  probable. 
'Ilie  veaief  (pcobaUy  at  the  saggestion  <^  George,  though  ha 
wouM  not  acknowledge  the  fiwtfwas  anchored  at  Wangeroa,  a 
harbour  which  had  never,  it  ts  thought,  been  entered  by  any 
EuroMaa  veaael  before,  and  which  lying  in  the  very  territory  of 
tbc  o&ided  chief  give*  gveat  pmbability  to  the  supposition  that 
tsa  scheme  of  revenge  was  pnjeMed  before  his  lanoiiig. 

Under  these  idronnistances,  the  Captain,  accordmg  to  the 
^tatetnent  of  George^  sent  him  on  shore  stripped  of  eveiy  thing 
Eneli^  in  his  possession,  even  to  hb  veiy  clothes.  Retamis^ 
to  aJa  countrymen  in  a  state  oS  complete  nudity,  he  related  hu 
hardahips  wlule  on  board.  The  indignant  tribe  immediately  and 
peremptorily  insisted  uixai  revenge,  and  no  plan  short  of  mur- 
deoins  the  crew  ^td  twing  possession  of  the  vessel  could  satisfy 
tjim  niry.  George  consented,  and  a  sdione  for  the  purpose 
waa  instantly  devised. 

,  Iq  the  mean  time  Captain  Thompson,  widioat  reflecting  upon 
iha  character  of  the  New  Zealand  savage,  whose  first  and  dearest 
prioiciple  of  action  is  reveiwe;  a  revenge  which,  if  George's  nar- 
cative  can  be  beUeved,  had  oeien  but  too  sensibly  provoked,  had ' 
the  rtthness  to  leave  the  ahip  unprotected,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
shore  vrith  only  a  boat's  crew.  On  landing  he  found  the  natives 
imniared  for  his  destruction.  The  duration  of  the  dreadliil  tra- 
gedy was  but  short.  The  ciotain  had  scarcdy  set  his  foot  on 
vfon  wh«i  he  was '  knockea -down  and  murdered,  and  all  his 
mian  Laving  immediately  shared  the  sune  fate,  were  Btri[^)cd 
hy.  the  bari>anaQs,  vho,  immediately' dressing  themselves  in  the 
ootbes  of  their  victims,  hastened  to  the  ^ip  to  complete  the 
carnage.  On  their  arrival  tfae^  instantly  overpowered  and  inaa- 
•aored  the  crew  with  all  the  passengers.  Those  who  had  con- 
ceded themselves  at  the  c«Hnioe»cement  of  the  action,  with  the 
saepti<m  of  three,  were  discovered  and  diBf^fed  from  their  eoa- 
tsextmeat  \a  suffer  the  most  excrociadng  torments.  Some  of  the 
•ailorsr  who  had  nin  up  the  rig^ginliopes that  when  tfaefory 
<£  the  ^ivages  had  subuded  they  might  possibly  be  q«ted,  met 
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wHb  die  same  &te  as  thmr  companions,  llie  Rboremaatiaaad 
^ree,  who  had  eluded  the  seaivh  tiH  the  thirst  for  bleod  mt 
mtaated,  were  afterwards  treated  with  mercy,  as  well  aa  Ae 
•alrin  boy,  whom  George  had  spared  on  account  of  some  ktnd- 
nesaes  received  from  aim  during  the  voyaee.  Not  leaa  thai 
•erenty  persona  are  calculated  to  hare  penSied  in  this  fariow 
carna^ ;  and,  to  add  to  the  boirora  of  the  soene,  their  maiwled 
ctrrBBirn  were  devoured  to  glut  still  fiirtbcr  &e  rvfeage  of  UMir 
inveterate  mnrdorers. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  afW  by  the  crews  of  several 
vbiders  to  retaliate  the  iDJnry ;  but  unfai^i};  {whether  wilJiil)^ 
or  not  is  not  apparent)  their  vengeance  fell  tq>on  mi  innocent 
tribe  whose  chiet  had  been  ever  the  friend  and  protectmi'  of  the 
Engliah.  His  island  was  ctnnpletely  depopnlated.  Nddier  aga 
Dor  sex  was  glared.  Tippabee  himseU;  the  cbie^  just  escaped 
with  his  life,  though  aevwely  wounded ,-  and  hb  cottage  fttll  re- 
mains in  ruins  in  dte  midst  o^  a  desert  istand,  aa  afiecting  me- 
morial of  this  diigiRcefiil  traneaCtion. 

The  immediate  object  of  tlie  voyage  befwe  us  was  to  eatabHsh 
a  missionary  settlement  in  New  ^e&bnd.  Ute  design  had  beea 
here  recommended  to  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety  hf  Am 
Rev.  S.  Marsden,  his  Majesty's  princroal  cbmlun  in  New  SoaA 
Wales;  and  though  from  tbe  imcivUised  character  of  then** 
tives  it  ai^eared  to  most  persons,  and  especially  to  tbe  inhabi- 
tanb  of  Fort  Jackson,  a  dangerous  and  uupromisiiv  expa^ 
want,  yet  &om  the  more  minute  inquirice  which  Mr.  Blsnd^ 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make,  he  thoiwht  he  discovered  fintuna 
in  tbe  New  2ealanders  which  justified  a  hi^ier  estimate  than 
that  which  was  generally  current,  and  indnctu  bim  to  spare  no 
effiut  or  exertion  ibr  their  civilization  and  relicious  advantagA 
Indeed  his  intercourse  at  Port  Jackson  with  dimrent  New  Zea- 
landm^  whom  be  had  made  a  practice  of  invitiac  to  hia  house 
and  entertaining  with  kindness  m  order  to  dicit  their  charactv, 
bad  induced  him  to  think  that  with  all  Ihcar  faults  the  natives  cf 
those  long-dreaded  coasts  possess  a  considerable  d^ree  of  man 
linces,  ai^  gencrouty  of  cfaaraoter ;  and  he  determined,  as  fa- 
ns possible,  to  wipe  away  tbe  odium  that  had  attacfaed  in  their 
minds  to  the  very  name  of  Eunf>eans,  by  pnrsuing  towards 
them'  a  line  of  conduct  the  very  reverse  of  that  to  wUd)  tbty 
bad  hitfaerto  unhap^v  been  aconstomed. 

The  voyage  bom  New  Sondi  Wales  to  llie  islands  of  New 
Zealand  mTorded  amsidflcable  ofnxirtnnities  o£  dieooveriBg  still 
mue  particnlarly  the  chaiacter  ^  those  peapie  by  mesne  of  se- 
veral of  them  who,  having  landed  at  Port  Jaekson,  determined  to 
rMum  with  our  «iyagRv  tathor  nadve  coantry.  Am<Mig  these 
were  three  chiefs,  Duaterra,  SAiangfai,  and  Korra-korra.  Hie 
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fint  of  diese  was  a  nun  in  Uie  full  bloom  of  yputh,  of  tall  and 
commanding  sttfnr^  great  muscular  fltrength,  and  dignified  and 
animated  depratiaent.  Hie  noble  and  expressive  countraiance 
had  not  undngone  the  hideous  operation  of  tattooing,  bo  that 
he  foniied  a  reiy  marked  cootraat  to  bi§  brother  chie^  who  had 
all  aobmitted  to  tbia  diigiutinff  embeUisbmcnt.  His  cooplexioa 
«as  not  darker  tlum  uat  of  a  Spaniard  or  Portuguese.  But 
what  added  most  to  Uie  pleanire  excited  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance was  his  correct  and  unobtrusire  deportment^  which  was  the 
more  extraordinary  from  the  ctrcumstaDoe  of  his  havii^  but 
very  reomtly  mixed  with  dvilintd  bwoan  beiof^  and  those  «d^ 
«f  tlie  rudest  orders.  Mr.  Nicholas  had  occasion  some  tim« 
after  to  Tint  thislamented  chief  in  his  dying  hours;  and  wesbaU 
avail  ourselvea  fS  that  pert  of  his  narrative  to  introduce  Daaterra 
again  to  our  readers^  with  sinne  particniare  of  bis  eventful  Jil* 
eztcaoted  from  other  aources. 

Shnn^i  was  a  chief  of  higher  rank  and  move  extedwve  do* 
■niniiHis  than  Duaterra.  He  was  not  equalty  robust  in  his  per- 
•on ;  and  his  countenance,  which  was  maimed  with  the  tattoo^ 
vantad  that  noble  sra«nity  which  characterized  the  other.  As 
Doatem's  mmd  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  ^uogbi's 
«as  heaX,  exclnsiv^  on  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  he  gave 
cKtraordinaiy  specimens  of  his  skill  and  tngenuity.-  Among  his 
other  productions,  was  a  carvji^  in  wood  of  a  New  Zealonder, 
which  excited  much  attentim  at  the  colony  of  Port  Jackson,  by 
the  boldness  and  fiddity  of  its  design  and  execution.  This  man, 
though  of  a  dinmsition  the  most  mild  and  inoffensive,  had  the 
reputatiaD  of  bamfr  one  6(  the  greatest  warriors  in  his  country. 

The  third  chie^  Korra-korra,  was  the  veir  reverse  of  nis 
compapioBs  in  his  manners  and  disposition.     He  despised  both 


wriculture  and  the  arts,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  war. 
'To  this  all  hia  thoughts  yitsce  turned  with  an  avidity  and  enthu- 
naam  bordering  on  madness.     When  recountiug  toe  battles  he 


had  feught,  or  siu^ng  the  war  song,  he  worked  himself  to  a 
fren^  «  exultation,  inconceivable  by  a  member  of  a  civUized 
coaamuni^.  His  whole  frame  shook  with  rage,  his  eyes  flashed' 
vrilh  ferooity,  and  a  savage  fury  distorted  every  feature;  y»t 
aUhou^  thus  transfbnaed  into  a  demon  of  vengeaiuie  and  cmelty 
by  bis  attachment  to  war,  he  was  not  incapable  of  the  softer 
ai^duHK.  He  would  immediately  burst  into  tears  upon  offend- 
ii^  any  one  who  had  rendwed  him  a  kindness.  His  expressioaa 
01  gratUade  and  -fidelity  wer€  Temarkably  sincere  and  vivid. 
Thoi^  ddishting  in  battles,  and  utterly  detesting  the  arte  of 
peac^  a  un^e  word  of  rcpAwf,  which  he  was  ctmscious  of  d^ 
•erring^  would  melt  him  into  compunction.  Furious  beyond 
egipresiifHi  when  provoked,  he  was  gentle  and  affectionate  vbrn 
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lidl  treated,  and  bk  frkndahip  once  guned  inSgfat  be  r^ed  npoM 

■a  permanent.  ' 

Soch  vcre  our  Tt^agerV  C4)Hipwiii>ns ;  from  din  deacription  tf 
whom  B  tolcrablj' correct  idea  may  be  ealned  of  tfaeir  counti^liKB 
•t  large.  Searoely,  however)  bad  tne  pastengers  and  crrt 
cmbarled,  wfaen  a  circumstuice  arose  wnich  had  nearly  en- 
dangered the  success  of  the  i^ole  plan,  and  mwfat  have  been 
fiUaf  to  the  lives^  not  only  of  die  benevoletit  set^ra  who  were 
atwnt  inHnedlately  to  cdmuK  the  New  Zealand  shores,  tnt  r£, 
perhaps,  many  other  Europeans  for  years  to  come.  The  cUe^ 
onmoae  good  will  the  success  of  the  expedition  dep«ided,  wen 
wen  to  bectHne  suddenly  ^oomy,  and  sullen,  and  reserved.  lUi 
•traoge  alteration  was  particularly  observable  in  Dnaterra,  whose 
■niinsted  and  intelligent  conntenance  became  clouded  widi  an 
nipenetraUe  m^ncnoly  and  mbroseness.  lite  other  chiefi 
wa«  not  less  gloomy ;  but  the  symptoms  were  not  so  evident  m 
them  as  in  Duaterra,  whose  dark  brow,  knitted  into  indtgnant 
frowas,  showed  but  too  plenty  the  violence  of  some  intenud 
passion.  Surprised  and  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected  chaMe 
of  character,  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  fHend  knew  not  bow  to  lA 
"Hie  presents  which  the  chiefs  had  received  were  of  consideraHe 
Tslue  in  their  own  cosntry,  and  calculated  to  raise  them  high  ib 
tlie estimation  oftheir  fellow  islanders.  The  utmost  imparti^t^ 
had  been  used  in  the  distribution  of  them  ;  yet  as  Ae  ^igfatett 
trifie  was  suificient-to  excite  the  jealouBy  of  tnese  rival  chiri^  it 
was  at  first  imagined  that  thdr  unosua)  change  tX  deportment 
might  have  onsen  from  some  supposed  preference  or  Select  ni 
thedistributicHi.  There  indeed  e^peared  no  other  possible  reason, 
as  all  the  <^iels  had  warmly  concnrrcd  in  the  prcject  of  s  mis- 
UMiary  colony  setding  in  tn«r  country.  At  length,  howeveri 
DuUerra,  with  some  nesitation,  disclosed  to  Mr.  Marsdim  hh 
eaniett  wish  that  he  had  never  embarked  in  the  enterprise;  and 
assigned  as  his  reason,  that  a  gend^nan  at  Sydney  had  informed 
him  that  the  whole  was  a  deep  laid  stheme  fol-  seizing  the  island 
and  destroying  the  natives,  or  at  least  reducing  th«n  to  alavoy. 
To  proceed  while  such  an  opinion  existed  in  the  minds  of  tM 
chieta  would  have  been  a  moat  hazardous  experiment,  as  the  lives 
of  the  missionaries  and  other  colonists  would  necessarily  be  at 
thor  men^.'  Mr.  Marsden,  therefore,  after  expostulating  wiA 
Duaterra,  and  pointing  out  the  real  and  benevolent  desmis  of  die 
intended  colonists,  frankly  offered  to  retunl  to  Sydney  Cove,  and 
never  more  think  of  holding  any  intercoorsie  with  the  coimtiy. 
This  argument  produced  an  instantaneous  efllect  up<m  the  chieC 
whose  zeal  for  the  civilization  of  his  people  nothing  btit  so  infii- 
mous  a  slander  could  for  s  mnnent  have  counteracted.  Convinced 
of  his  error  be  implored  Mr.  Marsden  to  proceed,  teassoring  the 
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nuflaunariM  cX  hii  protection  uid  fiddi^,  -wbieh,  it  ii  fant  jtutioc: 
to  add,  he  conUnued  to  die  last  moment  of  hit  life.  He  oonid  not^ 
bowever,  answer,  equally,  for  tbe' conduct  of  the  other  cbidb, 
whoee  knowledge  of  Mr.  Manden  and  tbe  misnonaiiei.  waa  len 
intimato  and  extamiTe.  He  therefore  advited  that  tbe  intended'  ~ 
wioay  should  be  catalilished  in  the  Bay  of  Ialand%  where  hiiow 
■elf  and  bis  tribe  could  easily  protect  ,iL  lliia  request  beine- 
readily  complied  with,  Dnaterra  resumed  his'  wonted  good 
biuBoiir,  ana  the  veasd  proceeded  in  peace  towards  her  destina-' 
uon. 

Mr.  Nicholas  recrett  that  he  could  not  aac^^tun  tbe  name  of 
Ute  'Wratch  who  had  propagated  the  slander — a  slander,  the  efibcta 
of  which  might  have  been  most  direftil.  Duaterra,  from  a  prin- 
«i|^  of  honour,  refused  to  disclose  his  author.  For  ourseires 
we  are  not  anxiom  to  penetrate  the  mystery;  for  we  are  sorry  to' 
say  that  in  England,  as  well  as  New  South  Wales,  therft  are  not . 
a  Kw  individuals  who  are  equally  active  in  imputing  base  motives 
to  our  missionaries,  with  the  worthy  ecntlemim  to  whom  Mr. 
Marsden  was  so  much  indebted  on  this  occasion.  Tbe  worst 
that  we  wish,  both  to  this  nameless  iitdtvidnal  and  to  otber  indt' 
viduals  who  sbsU  be  namdess  also,  is,  that  they  may  live  to  repent 
of  misrepresentaUons,  which  are  so  much  the  worse  from  die  cir- 
oumatance  of  being  directed  ag»nst  men  of  the  moat  peacefiti, 
reliffioos,  and  industrious  lives,  aad  whose  sett'  denying  sacrifice^ 
inUie  cause  of  CfariBtianity  and  then-  f^ow  creatorest  ought 
sorely  to  entitle  them  to  something  better  than  the.  pbloquy  to 
whicn,  we  regret  to  say,  they  are  often  «qx)sed. 

Chi  Dec.  17, 1SI4>,  the  vessel  arrived ofFthe  North  Cape,  where 
oar  voyagers,  by  means  of  an  amicable  traffic,  conciliated  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  inhabitants.  Thence  they  steered 
for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  on  Dec.  19,  ibund  themselves  in 
(root  of  the  harbour  of  Wangeroa,  the  scene  of  the  fatal  tragedy 
of  the  Boyd.  At  Rangehoo,  in  the  abovementioned  'Qaiy,  they- 
landed  and  met  with  a  friendly  reception ;  and  there  established 
th^  liule  colony,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  King,  with 
their  iamiUes,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Kendal^  who 
is  now  acting  in  the  use^l  capacitv  of  schoolmaster,  having  a 
conaderable  number  of  native  children  under  his  care.  'liie 
whole  number  of  settlers,  including  women  and  children, 
amounted  to  twenty- five. 

Having  seen  tbe  mission  established,  the  voyagers  made  an 
excursion  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  visit  the  river  Thames  (so 
named  by  Coo^)  end  the  native  settlements  on  its  banks.  After 
an  absence  of  four  months  from  Sydney,  the  vessel  arrived  there^ 
bringing  back  a  cai^o  of  New  Zealand  timber,  Aax,  &c.  having 
planted  a  settlement  which  proDaises  much  toward»  civiHxing  the 
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■adrei,  Md  rendering  thtir  coniiti;  bodi  impoilait  in  pcmi*  of 
^ommefc^  aod  interestiiig  for  the  morslmoff  and  dviliziDg  pro- 
oen  which  haaeven  already  begun  to  take  effect 

Having  thus  slightly  oUnced  at  the  narratiTe  of  the  -myugei 
we  iwooeed  to  {^ve  some  tn  its  results,  and  to  sketch  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  inbabitante  .  whose  country  (umisbed  tli* 
scene  of  the  ezpeditioo. 

,  In  person  the  New  Zealaoders  are  9  fine  race  of  men,  genfr- 
rally  above  the  middle  statoret  some  even  six  feet  and  upward^ 
and  remarkable  for  perfect  symmetiy  and  muscular  strength. 
Tbeir  countenance^  with  few  exertions,  are  pleaung  and  intel- 
ligent, and  by  no  means  indicate  that  ferod^  which  the  imagina- 
tion naturally  attaches  to  cannibals. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  large  mat  made  of  their  native  Bmx, 
vhich  descends  below  the  .middle  of  the  body,  and  is  &steoad 
round  by  a  belt  of  the  same  material.  Another,  tied  round  the 
neck,  is  thrown  negligently  over  the  ri^t  shoulder,  and  bai^ 
down  quite  loose  like  a  ^anish  clfiak.  These  two  articles  of 
af^nrel  complete  the  whole  of  dieir  simple  costume.  We  tui^ 
seen  specimens  of  these  vestments  which  do  high  credit  to  tfaor 
tMte  and  skill ;  the  borders  being  stiuned  witli  pigments  of  dlffia^ 
ent  colours,  in  a  manner  really  elt^ant  and  pleasing  evai  to  an 
£urcf>ean  ey&  Their  love  ca  finery,  like  that  of  most  savage 
nations,  ii  excesuve. '  Many  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  present 
T<rfuines.     For  instance : 

"  Gunnah's  merchandize  consisted  of  a  number  of  the  white  fea- 
thers of  the  ganaet,  which  are.  universally  worn  by  both  sexes  in  this 
country,  bat  prepared  exclusively  in  the  Bay  of  Isl^ds,  whence  they 
are  carried  into  tAe  other  districts,  and  form  a  staple  article  of  trade. 
These  feathers  are  neatly  dressed,  and  each  of  them  haj  a  small  piece 
of  wood  tied  round  the  quilt  end,  which  serves  to  stick  in  the  hair. 

"  Our  humorous  friend  vas  now  the  magnet  of  attraction  tooD 
the  ladies  of  the  village,  in  consequence  of  his  valuable  and  ona^ 
Bental  wares ;  and  seating  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  g^  circle,  be 
prepared  to  untie  the  box  that  enclosed  the  feathers,  to  gniti^  their 
ma^wtient  eyes.  The  sight  at  oQce  filled  the  whole  group  with  nD>- 
ture ;  and  taking  some  of  the  feathers  out  f^  the  libx,  in  which  be 
hod  laid  them  with  as  much  dexterity  as  if  tbey  had  been  packed  up 
by  the  most  experienced  man-millioer  in  London,  he  stuck  seversl 
m  them  in  the  neads  of  the  surrounding  ladies,  who,  when  thus  de-. 
corated,  congratulated  each  other  with  estatic  traniporis,  while  they 
individually  betrayed  a  ludicrous  self-complacency.  He  then  countnl 
out  twelve  of  the  feathers,  and  laid  them  down  with  much  gallantry 
at  the  feet  of  the  young  damsel  who  had  the  met,  giving  her  at  (he 
•■me  time  a  lu^  bunch  of  the  down  of  the  gannet,  wbich  is  used  at 
an  omomOTt  for  the  ear :  upon  receiving  these  she  immediately  we 
him  the  mat  tn  exchange,  and  Gunnah,  carefully  tying  up  hi*  dol. 
again,  walked  off  to  supply  more  customers."    (Vol.  i.  p.  398,  399) 
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■  BisMes  the  common  peqile,  or  cooiee*,  the  New  Zealandcn 
eppesr-to  possess  three  distinct  infers;  thelowm,  or  rvngateediu  j 
tneebiefs;  and  the  oreeAffs,  The  rraieateedas  c)a.im  aecehdetity 
•ver  the  multitude,  with  many  political  priTilefres  on  account  ot 
their  alliance  with  the  chie& ;  while  the  chiefs,  though  inheriting 
independent  sovereignties,  are  obliged  by  the  usages  bf  the 
cocnlry  to  lend  their  serrices  to  the  etreekee,  or  principal  cKie^ 
whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  mtike  war  upon  any  ouier  tribe. 
"Titmokes,  or  body  of  the  people,  are  hetdmastatettfTEuaatag^ 
though,  in  some  few  instances,  they  appear  to  have  an  inde-' 
peimnt  ihtereat  in  the  ground  which  they  occupy. 

The  population,  contrary  to  what  misht,  perhaps,  he  expected", 
ftom  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  facilities  for  procuring  food, 
k  Ten>  limited  and  scattered.  In  the  Bay  of  Islands  the  people' 
iK  divided  into  small  communities,  living  apart  i'rom  each  other,' 
and  which,  taketi  collectively,  amounted  to  but  a  very  small 
atomber.  The  tribe  of  Rangehoo,  which  is  the  largest  society  in 
the  group,,  scvcely  reached  the  aggr^te  of  three  hunarcd^ 
tads;  while  in  the  principal  town  oelon^g  to  the  al-eekee 
Wtogeroa,  which  stands  about  twenty  miles  in  the  interior,  onlr 
My  or  sixty  inhabitants  were  found  ;  and  t)ie  utmost  it  could' 
possibly  contain  would  be  about  four  hondred.  The  villages  in 
^eral  average  only  from  twenty  to  fifty,  or  a  bnndrcd  inhabl- 
unts.  The  largest  number  of  warriors  which  Mr.  Nicholas  bad 
HI  i^iportunity  of  seeing  and  which  comprised  the  whole  malfe^ 
population  of  the  sorroundiiw  districts,  did  not  exceed,  indadlng 
KKh  amies,  the  number  of  four  hondred.  Dr.  Foster  compute4 
dK  inhabitants  o(  New  Zealand  at  100,000  souls;  but  even 
tUawinghalfas  many  more,  and  taking  the  number  at  150,OUOj 
the  a^r^ate  will  still  be  very  small  for  the  quantity  of  land. 
The  HortlKm  island  (Eaheinomauwe)  contains  about  sixteen  or 
Kveriteen  millions  of  sqture  acres ;  so  that  there  widl  be  seven^ 
or  eighty  acres  for  the  support  of  each  individual,  after  deductings 
ibout  one  third  for  rivers,  marshes,  and  those  high  lands  which 
cannot  be  brought  into  cultivation.  The  Romans  considered- 
one  acre  as  BuIGaent  for  an  Individual,  and  in  a  highly  cultivated 
country  still  less  may  be  sufficient;  so  that  KeW  Zealand,  by  tfais 
computation,  might  very  possibly  support  one  bnndred  times  ita 
presoit  population. 

Amvag  the  causes  which  check  the  populatitm,  may  be-  enih- 
■Derated  the  degraded  state  of  the  ^nue  »ex,  the  practice  of 
polysamy,  conMant  wars^  saicide^  and  muneroua  superstitions 
which  materially  thin  th^r  numbers. 

Wdi  r^rd  to  the  first  of  ^ese,  we  find  that  in  New  Zealand 
vontm  is  bom  only  as  a  slave.  She  Mionn  for  her  ta^-maMer 
while  her  health  and  yoBth  fetuain ;  btit  the  period  aoon  arrive^'' 
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when  bBrdships  and  privBticHiB  produce  their  mtunl  efiects  apoa 
her  firam^  and  Bhe  is  rendered  no  longer  capable  of  further 
drudgery.  The  men  by  no  meant  riew  thenndvea  as  cmel  oc 
unjuat  in  their  harsh  conduct  towards  the  female  ws*  oonsidcrii^ 
them  as  an  inferior  q>ecies,  whose  most  toilsome  serrices  thiy 
have  a  right  to  claim.  Th^,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  ooi^ 
Bcious  of  their  degradation,  but  si^nut  to  their  Gite  with  iha 
patient  endurance  which  they  think  becomes  their  character. 

Polygamy,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  a  second  cause  of  tht 
scantiness  of  the  population,  prevails  almost  UQirersaUy  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  head  wife  exclusively  appears  to  enjoy  the 
affections  of  her  husband,  while  nil  the  inferior  wives  are  traaled 
by  her,  as  well  as  byhim,  as  a  kind  of  8e^vantl^  or  humble  depend* 
anta.  They  have  none  of  the  privileges  ctmnected  with  the  nam 
which  thay  bear,  except  that  of  labouring  for  <hw  who  ^ys  na 
attention  to  their  wants  or  withes,  and  fe3s  no  interest  in  thor 
wel&re,  ezecpt  as  usefiil  eervanU  whom  it  mi^t  be  inconvenieat 
to  lose. 

The  constant  wars  of  the  difieroit  tribes,  and  stiU  more  dte 
nodes  of  living  necessaryto  such  a  state  of  thills,  areenaincntiy 
tmfevourable  to  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  In  this  reapect 
the  feudal  chieftainships  are  most  injurious  to  the  county.  Wen 
the  inhabitants  subject  to  bat  rae  governor,  thm  would  not  be 
liable  to  those  wars  and  barbarous  dtuengioos  to  which  the  rwesent 
system  cootiDuaUy  gives  rise ;  but  while  under  the  anHtrsn 
ccmtrol  of  local  and  independrat  diieb,  it  cannot  be  woodovd 

tthat  perpetual  and  Qital  h<)stilities  should  occur.  In  point  of 
t,  there  are  c<»istant  stmsvles  for  se^iarate  intovsta,  withoHt, 
any  general  regard  to  the  w^ore  of  the  whc^  commonity ;  and 
thus  the  pc^nilation  is  not  only  positively  diminished  on  the  one 
hand,  but  on  the  other  is  daily  subjected  to  such  reatraints,  and 
feora,  and  privatitms;  as  must  necessaiily  tend  to  prevent  its 
further  increase. 

SuperMition  also  exerts  its  influence  in  the  same  cause.  Mo 
sooner,  for  example,  is  a  person  seriously  ill,  than  he  is  consi- 
dered as  under  the  wrath  of  the  Etua,  or  Deity;  and  to  attfflipt 
his  core  would  be  considered  at  once  an  impious  and  unavailu^ 
efibrt.  Many  a  vicdm  is  thus  left  to  perisn  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends,  who  might  eosUy  have  been  restored  to  health  and  vigour. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst ;  for  the  unfortunate  wife  is  expect^  by 
the  customs  of  the  countiy,  to  immolate  herself  at  the  fimend  w 
her  husband,  a  mark  of  attachment  which  she  seldwn  or  nerer 
foils  to  bestow. 

The  (^aracter  of  the  New  Zealanders  will,  in  a  CMwderaUe 
measure,  have  appeared  &om  these  rentarlu,  to  which  our  readen. 
will  allow  us  to  add  still  a  few  more.    Amtmg  their  vices,  Mr. 
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Nksliolas  paiticnlArly  mentiona  faltehood  and  aelfisbV)e»B.  H« 
relates,  for  example,  as  an  instance!^  tbeformer,  thatKorra-korm 
told  the  passengers  a  lone  fitorr  abont  a  design  that  was  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  natiTes  for  cuttingoffthe  ship.  According 
to  this  tale,  it  appeared  that  Madii^  a  man  living  in  the  same 
district  with  Pomaree,  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  payments 
made  for  timber  cut  down  by  his  men  for  the  ship's  cargo ;  and, 
in  consequence,  had  plotted  to  surprise  the  vessel  and  massacre 
all  (HI  board;  which  intention  would  have  been  carried  into 
eflect  on  a  particular  day  and  hour,  which  Korra-korra  expressly 
named,  had  not  Tarra  interfered,  and  promised  protection  to 
evoy  ship  that  touched  on  his  side  the  Day.  This  story,  with 
all  Hs  embeHishments,  turned  out  to  be  nothine  more  than  an 
•Cletnpore  intention  of  Korra-korra^  for  no  earthly  motive  that 
codM  be  devised  except  the  pleasure  of  telling  a  norrible  tale. 
Oae  aflm  coimttymen  was  induced  to  own,  upon  this  occasion^ 
diat  the  New  Zealanden  are  rather  too  much  accustomed  to 
haierecka — telling  falsehoods. 

Thrir  selfi^ness  was  apparent  in  every  transaction  with  the 
blip's  company;  and  their  attempts  to  make  a  favourable  bargun 
were  boC  uways  conducted  with  the  most  conscientious  scrupu- 
loosnesB.  Mr.  Nicholas  loudly  compliuna  of  th«n  in  this  parti- 
eolar,  and  probably  not  witnont  reason;  but  after  all,  the 
adfiahoess  of  a  New  Zealander  is  not  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  savage;  nor  indeed  even  greater  than  that  which  is  wit-; 
DiMed  every  day  in  civilized  society.  The  conduct  of  the  naviga- 
tor* ofu  New  Zealand  canoe  is  but  a  rude  sketch  of  the  markets 
■od  exchanges  of  the  &rst  cities  of  Europe.  The  principle  of 
j^fishnesB  is  not  the  less  thoufih  veiled  by  refinements,  and  re- 
•trained  by  salutary  usages.  Selfishness  is  the  growth  of  all  ages 
ud  all  countries:  imless,  indeed,  we  except  the  self-devoted  mis- 
ritmary,  who  re«gns  the  comforts  of  civihzed  li  fe  to  contend  with 
the  disgusting  and  d^radiog  habitudes  which  characterize  the 
faBrbaioas  and  half-clad  savage.  Mr.  Nicholas  gives  the  follow- 
ag  account  of  his  attempt  to  cure  one  of  his  native  customers  <^ 
his  insatiable  cupidity.       y 

"  The  New  Zealanders  are,  of  all  the  people  I  ever  met  with,  the 
most  importunate  in  their  demaads  upon  strangert,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  so  covetous  a  disposition,  that  give  them  what  you  will,  th^ 
are  not  lo  be  satisfied.  Old  Bennee  was  a  itrikiog  instance  of  thu 
avaricious  spirit,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pronottDce  him  the  stur- 
diest beraar  in  the  whole  island.  Mr.  Marsdea  gave  him  a  large  fiib* 
hook  and  some  other  trifies,  which  he  might  consider  gifts  of  immense 
valoe,  but  these  did  not  prevent  bim  from  annoying  us  with  his  teasing, 
solicitations  whenever  we  approached  him,  and  his  constant  cry  was. 


■«•  Gire  it  die  wow,"  *  "  Gi? e  it  the  antowj'  f  "  Grf«  it  tte  tslirt,' 
whidi  he  kept  ringbg  in  aur  eara,  neo  after  he  had  obtained  the^ 
One  daf  while  he  wm  od  board,  I  wh  willing,  if  poMUe,  to  amt  Ua 
of  Uiti  prepenait;^,  wbicb  had  now  rendered  him  fterfecttj  irkaecBe  to 
na :  ana  cooaideni^  that  ridicule  might  perhapa  be  the  moot  eS^ctwl 
method  I  could  adopt,  I  reMl*ed  to  practise  it  u^  him,  and  Uj  bow 
Su  it  night  be  oooducive  to  my  purpote.  Walking,  therefore,  apon 
the  qaarler^dedc,  I  would  go  up  to  him  and  say,  "  Bennee,  bomi 
wow,"  (i.  e.  Bennee,  give  me  a  na3;)  when  he  would  atretch  out  hit 
hand  in  anxioui  expectation  of  receiving  one,  but  Instead  of  givii^ 
it  to  him,  I  would  took  gravelv  at  him,  and  make  uiother  reauei^ 
"  bomi  matow,"  (give  me  a  fian-hook ;)  when  he  wotdd  again  hoM  not 
llii  band  with  increased  avidity;  and  disappointbig  him  s  auuaaj 
time,  I  would  aik  him  ^ain,  "  bomi  tokee,"  at  wbich,  niabh  la 
coAtain  himaelf  any  longer,  b»would  get  into  the  wildeat  traaifoita  ti 
delimit,  expecting  ereiy  moment  this  tredMire  at  my  bandi.  AtlMi 
when  I  bad  thus  raised  hit  expectation  to  the  higheal  fiUtti  tai 
WOTked  up  bii  impatience  to  aliaost  ctrnvulsne  rawewnaa,  larogji 
aay  to  him  very  cooDj,  "  Bennee,  bomi  kipoukee/'  (give  me  At 
ahip,).when  hii  leaturea  luddenb  cbauing  fhma  the  exprecaion  of  ex* 
treme  joy  to  that  of  the  most  dejected  bopelestness,  he  would  abal# 
hit  head  and  cry,  "  Mr.  Nicholas  Ktiee  miee  henerecia,"  (Mr.  T^cbobi 
jofcea  100  much).  This  method  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  M 
chief,  in  hit  Gubiequent  interviews  with  ut,  look  very  good  care  tti 
rettnun  bit  impatience ;  while  delisting  from  his  troabletooM  nrgencf, 
be  left  it  entirely  to  ourselrei  to  give  htna  whatever  wc  tfaoBgfat  pie* 
per."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  32— 84.) 

Our  anthoT  was  not,  however,  always  equally'  fortuute  n  kil 
experiments  on  the  native  character.  He  once  found  tbst  tlife 
anger  of  &  aavBge  is  Ivr  too  serious  a  trial  of  the  h  uman  temper  to 
be  reeorted  to  with  saietv.  Having  often  seen  Korra-kona  in 
lb«  full  tide  of  his  warliVe  paroxTsms,  be  wished,  it  aeems,  td 
have  an  <^:^rtanity  of  obaerving  bis  conduct  under  ibe  impnW 
(tfirritatea  ^lin^.  With  a  view  to  indulge  his  cuViesily,  he 
^iproflched  the  place  where  the  chief  was  sittmg  in  coQvertatiQn 
with  his  companions,  and  threw  two  or  three  small  chips  at  bim, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  appear  to  notice,  tiD,  by  repeathuF 
the  experiment,  Mr.  Nicholas  struck,,bini  i^ther  sharply  on  tlS 
If^g  with  a  piece  of  wood,  when  Korra-korra,  feeling  the  smar^ 
floatched  up  a  piece  of  pitch  and  aimed  it,  with  ample  retcdiatioo;, 
cm  the  aggressor's  &ce.  This  being  our  autlior's  own  seeing  he 
}mk  U.  with  patience;  and  retiring  shortly  after  into  the^tet^ 
vap  followed  oy  the  diie^  wbo»  luTiiw  returned  the  isjarr  in 
kind,  was  perfectly  wpeaaed  and  in  good  humoiir.  Our  aotwry 
however,  somewhat  nxtUahly  peraistmg  m  makiitf  s  trial  of  lam 
tamper,  took  a  pair  of  pistols  from  lui  chest,  and  tbreUened  to 
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Aoet  iauL '  The  bekaviour  of  Komt-korra  vu  itill  compoied, 
and  without  emdng  eitbtt  inritAtioii  or  fear  at  to  terrime  ao 
aDBomotmcot,  he  b^^  codly  to  exculpate  himsd^  by  argoimr 
tiiart  "itwMiwtKorni-kMiia,  but  Mr.  Nicbohtawbobe^n  first." 
Mr.'  Nicholaa,  howerer,  rapeated  bis  tbreM  with  a  fiim  and  de>' 
oded  tone,  tilling  him  that  nothing  but  bi>  h£e  oonkl  tatuly  hi* 
reecaitBient.  Korra-korra  now  belioyinf^  his  intention  really 
hotdl^  rushed  iqnn  him  with  an  agility  aiid  strength  which  it 
was  impossible  to  reaistj^iid  Cook  instaotpossewionof  thepisttrii.: 
Mr.  Kichola*  again  appeased  him  by  assnring  him  it  was  but  a 
iMt.  Korra-korra  now  challenged  our  author  in  turn,  |riTing 
aim  all  the  advantages  of  fire-«nnsk  Id  a  struggle  that  accident* 
ally  enaiwd,  one  of  the  pistols  unittfentionally  exploded,  when 
KariB-kcwni,  thiiAii%  it  a  deliberate  attempt  on  his  life^  instantly 
hecaaw.  anaovKnably  furious ;  and  it  required  all  the  rhetoric  of 
Mr.  Maraden  and  our  author  to  restore  him  again  to  raason* 
No  sooner,  however,  was  he  convinced  that  he  had  mistaken 
Mr.  Nidtolas's  intention,  ^mi,  with  a  truifition  the  most  rapid, 
tie  buiBt  into  tears,  and  tamed  his  reproaches  upon  himself,  «b> 
tflaiming,  that  "  he  was  no  good."  Seeing  Mr.  Nioht^aa** 
finger  lightly  bleeding,  he  tore  off*  a  piece  of  linen  that  wAk 
Eoond  his  own  hair,  anid  eagerly  bound  up  the  wAund,  the  tears 
streaming  from  bis  eves,  and  all  hiB  features  expressing  extreme 
ooocem  that  he  haa  even  inadvertently  injured  bin  iriend  in  the 
tfrnflai&  An  ^qiarently  trifling,  anecdote  like  this  roeaks  JaoSt 
fimnbly  the  noble  character  of  these  uncultivated  islanders. 

The  strong  feelings  of  the  sturdy  Korra-korra  were  evidenced 
ao  varions  ouer  occasions.  Once,  in  pBrticular,  on  meeting  by 
accident  an  aunt  whom  be  had  not  seen  for  tome  time,  the  cnie 
immi^diatelv  fell  uptm  her  neck,  in  which  posture  they  remained 
a  conaideniole  tim^  each  talking  in  a  low  and  monmfiil  voice ; 
iJKsx  diseziga^ng  dmnselves  from  each  other,  they  fstve  vent  to 
dieir  feeli^s  by  a  flood  of  tears.  The  brave  and  nardy  cbitf 
contiotled  lor  a  quarter  of  on  hour  leaning  on  his  musket  and 
weeing;  when  one  of  the  young  women,  a  aanghter  of  his  atmt» 
ai^oodied  him,  and  a  similar  scene  again  occurred.  Tni, 
aoother  native,  with  whom  our  voyagers  Were  intimate,  prkUng 
hitnaelf  on  imitating  the  manners  of  Enn^,  told  Mr.  Itidwlaa 
Uiat  he  would  not  weep,  but  would  behave  Me  an  EngUs/Man^. 
and  b^;aa  to  enter  into  careless  conversation,  attemptnig  to 
force  his  spirits  the  wbole  time.  His  ibrtttilde  was,  however, 
(ooB  sabdaed ;  for  being  joined  by  a  young  chief  about  hf«  owtl 
a^  he  Sew  to  his  arms,  and  btu^ng  into  tears,  indt^geddw 
tame  emotionB  aa  the  others.  Snch  is  the  coxlact  of  maa  nmo^ 
pbiatjcated,  and  anreatrunedby  the&etings  of  ciTiliaadaoeietyt- 
The.idMlds  of  New  Zedand  do  aot  prodbce  aay^wtvane^ 
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dtberoftheaoiinBlor  Ihev^etablerace.  Few  flowers adom  itt 
ioil ;  and  though  the  climate  is  fine,  and  the  country  wdl  walcied 
by  rivets,  Uie  chief  inditfenous  vegetable  producdooa  are  fern, 
flax,  and  pine^rees  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  nnkziia«> 
to  £unq>eaiiB.  The  fern,  which  grows  here  to  a  {Httdigiona  aia^ 
is  the  most  important  article  d*  their  food.  Th^  prepare  it  bj 
heating  it  on  a  fire,  and,  then  poimdiiw  it  with  a  mallet  till  it 
becomes  soft  and  fit  for  eating.  It  has  a  sweetish  and  not 
HO^easaot  taste. 

The  adtioaied  products  of  the  islands  appear  to  be  duefl/ 
gourds,  cabbages,  turnips,  Indian  com,  and  potatoes.  Wheat 
and  peas  have  be^  introduced  by  Eurc^ieans,  but  were  sot,  at 
the  period  of  our  author's  narrative,  commonly  known.  Xhe 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  misiji<»iaries  promise  rapidly  tosopfdy 
this  defect  We  have  lately  seen  in  Mr.  KfindalTs  joarMM 
various  notices  of  excursions  to  plant  com,  or  po-form  other 
agricultural  offices  for  the  natives.  This  is  truly  an  enligfat^wd 
.^tedes  of  benevoloice.  It  is  introducing  the  Uessings  a  civA- 
ization  and  reliratui  in  their  natural  conjunction.  Nothing  wiU 
conduce  so  rapidly  (o  raise  this  people  fircwa  a  statec^barfoanaiuuid 
indcdence,  as  this  encour^ement  of  the  more  simpleartificial  wants 
of  European  USe.  If  these  can  be  once  excited,  industry,  peaces 
and  security,  will  follow  in  their  train.  The  Moravian,  who 
have  ever  exhibited  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  misauHwy 
wisdom,  have  olwavs  made  reli^on  and  civilizatitsi  go  band  is 
hand.  We  are  glaa  to  find  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  followed  this  enlightened  policy.  Moral  lectures  and  abstmse 
rcli^ous  discourses  are  likely  to  produce  but  little  c&ct  at_fnt 
in  r»Jaiming  apeq>le  so  totally  immersed  in  ignorance  and  oar- 
barity.  The  persons,  therefore,  who  have  been  sent  to  this  inte- 
resting colony,  we  ate  h^py  to  find,  are  not  only  men  of  rdigioiic 
habits  and*  scriptural  attainments,  hut  ezperimced  and  nsefiit 
mecImBics,  who  can  instruct  the  natives  to  cultivate  iheir 
ground,  build  tbeir  houses,  and,  in  short,  can  regulate  moA 
improve  their  whole  domestic  economv.  Kvery  attenti<m  has 
been  paid  to  excite  habits  of  regular  inaustry  among  them.  The 
timber  and  flax  with  which  the  islands  dvound  arelikely  in  thia 
point  of  view,  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the  natives ;  who,  in 
proportioo  as  the^  can  be  excited  to  conunercial  traasactioi», 
will  find  their  h^its  of  life  necessarily  improve^  Weare|^adte 
learn  that  the  missionaries  proceed  as  &r  as  possible  upon  the 
principle  of  barter  rather  than  gifl ;  and  that  the  natives  in  their 
excha^KS  seem  greatly  to  prefer  articles  <^  utili^,  among  whidi 
iron  to^  fish-nooks,  &c  are  most  in  demand.  The  laHm  aw 
4waya  wekxmie,  as  the  coasts  abound  with  numerous  kinds  of  fidi, 
•o  esceUcot  at  to  hare  excited  the  praises  ^  almost  swery  navi- 
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Cwbo'bas  touched  upon  these  shores.  No  noxious  animali 
beta  found  tbroudiout  Uw  coontry. 
Tlte  4*x  which  has  just  been  mentioned  grows  in  great  prO" 
fiukm,  and  in  every  kind  of  soil.  The  nabves  convert  it  to  a 
TBTiety  of  purposes,  particnbu-ly  for  clothing,  cordage,  and  fisb- 
■ngnets.  The  plant  rises  to  the  height  of  irom  five  to  seven  feet, 
aiM  very  Kttle  trouble  is  requisite  tor  its  preparation.  Samples 
of  this  flue,  we  have  nnderstood,  have  been  brought  to  England 
ibr  the  purpose  of  experiment ;  but  have  not  as  yet  folly  answered 
the  hopes  which  Mr.  Nicholas  and  othns  seem  to  have  enter- 
taiued.  It  is  trusted,  however,  that  under  more  tavourable 
drcnmstances  the  experimait  will  be  attoided  with  greater 
nccess;  and  at  all  ermts  the  commodity  will  be  a  valuaUe  st^^ 
produce  to  the  New  Zealand  Islands.  The  improvemoit  of  Uie 
native  uanitfiutnre,  by  means  of  the  European  modes  of  culture 
snd  management,  is  an  object  of  much  attention  with  the  sutlers. 
Some  of  Uie  chie(»  and  others  have  attended  practically  to  tbe 
ut^ec^  and  evince  considerable  ingenuity  in  acquiring  the  art 
•f  rope-makiog,  &c.  Hie  benefits  of  their  intercourse  with 
Earopeans  wiU  thus  be  ^>eedily  felt ;  especially  as  a  scho*!  it 
inuituted  for  tlie  education  of  the  native  children  under  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Kendall.  We  ha|^n  to  have  seen 
sevenu  of  his  manuscript  lists,  marked  in  the  usual  method  of  our 
nstional  schools.  His  general  rewards  for  punctual  attendance 
and  ^ood  conduct  appear  to  be  a  needle,  anul,  a  email  article  of 
dcthmg,  8k.  and  sometimes  a  fish,  or  other  cheap  article  of  pro- 
vision. The  names  of  the  children,  which  are  nsually  taken  irom 
mme  sensitde  object,  and  the  excuses  for  non-attendance,  such  as 
^mng  to  6sh  for  co^es,  &c.  render  these  lists  sufliciently  amus- 
w,  by  the  contrast  between  civilized  and  savage  life.  Indeed  it 
w^  be  easily  conjectured  that  the  haUts  of  the  latter  are  very 
adverse  to  scholastic  discipline,  md  we  are,  therefore,  only  the 
more  sorprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Kendall  has  already 
MKceedea  to  an  extoit  which  we  should  scarcely  hare  imagined 
pnctic^le.  We  certainly  wish  the  settlers  every  possible  success 
mthisimportantbut  arduous  part  of  their  labours;  believing,  as 
«e  do,  that  upon  the  early  instructicHi  of  the  young  must  depend 
BiQchoftheproq>erity  of  ail  misuonary  efiforts.  We  are  glad  to 
fad  this  pmnt  go  generally  rectsnized.  Almost  every  missionary 
Mltlement  throunioot  the  world,  we  believe,  now  makes  the 
tdnouion  of  chilwen  a  considerable  part  of  tU  onployment.  For 
nch  are  the  habits  of  savage  life,  that  scarcely  any  impression  can 
mallT  be  made  npoD  the  adult  pt^mlation.  Even  in  North 
Aawnea,  Indians,  sifter  spending  years  in  the  United  States,  are 
often  foiutd  to -revert  to  their  original  barbarism,  despising  the 
outoms  and  restraints  of  civilization.  The  same  remark  i^i{diet 
to  New  ZeaUnd,  and  the  other  South  Sea  Islands. 
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Mr.  Kidnlu  net  wttb  mi  •tblvtic,  iNB-OH^ntHi  is  JNw 
ZeAland,  who  wu  an  Otabeileaii  bjr  Urtb»  and  vboM  hiilw^ 
fimiiihfSBitrongcorttrfrantionortniklaiMkiMV.  Atthsmgta 
tlewi  oc  twdv«,Tubopuwo,or,  wbewMcdUwll^dnEMliih' 
Hilars,  iem,  mu  broogbt  &(m  Otafaaite  M  Port  JacboTH  men 
Iw  was  taken  into  a  te>p(iet^>le  •ervice,  aod  edoeated  with  ihb 
gteateit  beoeroleiica  ana  aUcution.  Hu  inqifOTCataDt  naa  m 
zapid.  as  to  procure  him  gnat  coiniBendatioBi  and  hia -itKiMMcla 
ia  life  seemed  very  &TOUFaUe  ani  iavkinK*  But  Jem,  aninit  all 
bia  ncav  q^ndonr,  foiuad  the  restraiatB  (h  civilised  Hfe  •  botdov 
aad,kiagedftrtheesa;)^  deenltory  emfjojmmta  of  his  untatottd 
oauntrymeB'  To  mtify  his  iadiaatioD,  he  onbai^ed  as  •  aaikn' 
«a  board  aa  Eo«uh  vcmd,  sad,  bgr  what  duuwe  ao  pAsoa 
koovi,  arrived  M  New  Zealand,  where^  aotwitlntBndtng-  toe  bap>- 
hariamof  tbeoAtivBB,  so  greatly  behind  those  of  his  own  comti;^ 
be  deterauDed  to  settle.  Mr.  Nioh(^  ioood  hira  liMw  at  the 
North  Cape,  where  be  had  married  the  dauf^ter  of  a  JoccaMd 
dtie^  to  whMe  power  and  lerritoiy  be  bad  ctwtrived  to  sMCcari. 

iknother  still  more,  nemarkidile  instance  of  the  {wefianooa. 
these  children  of  nature  of  their  native  habits  to  tbosa 
aviBzed  life  occurs  in  the  case,  of  Moyhanger,  a  New 
Zealander,  whom  many  (^  our  readers  mny  recoUeet  as  harnig 
viaited  Lundon  and  been  introduced  tn  his  M^es^  about  ta 
years  ago,  and  whom  Mr.  Nicholas,  after  much  inquiiy, 
Jaet  with  in  his  native  conntry-  Mr.  Savage  who  Woi^t  him 
to. England,  ^leakn  highly  «  liis  good  sense  and  coirectnoB-cC 
oooduct,  both  which  jputicularB  our  author  bad  reason  to  dunfc 
somewhat  overchai;ged.  Mr.  Savage  introdnoed  him,  when  ia 
Loudon,  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  wbomne  represented  to  Moyhsng« 
aa  "achief"  of  oooaiderable rank.  The  New  Zealaitder acoojtd- 
ini^y  entered,  the  maoalon  wuh  becoming  respect,  and  sus  bighh^ 
delighted  with  the  furniture  and  pointings;  but  still  aofe  wkb: 
the  oGhtulitv  of  his  Lul:dsl)^}  and  the  GHUttesc,  aad  tha  « 
"chie&"  WBO  were  presetit  at  the  interview.  Theomaini-_. 
parts  oftbefiimitureuidnot  exdte  so  much  of  his  adviratioa  as 
might  have  been  expected:  and  when  he  was  stqipOBed  to  he 
adwiriag  smne  remai^bly  6ns  mirrors  and  other  stritfij^olNecl^ 
it  ai^eared  that  he  was  only  coanting  the  number  of  the  chain.: 
He  obsexved  that  Nuee  nuee  twtaata  noho  tippeeiee — *'  «  great. 
numb«'  of  men  sit  with  thedue£'^  As  o&ea  as  the  Ewl  ti— ad. 
hja  back,  Moyhanger  whimpered  to  Mr.  SaMga,  "  a  v^«D«d. 
chic£"  He  e:i^rasscd  an  JBtenliaa  on  his  return  to  New  2lai3and 
of  imitating  a  bust  of  his  LonUaqjwithvhiob  he  had  baenaMoh, 
d^^uad;  bat  notwithstandiDg  all  he  had  sees  aud  eojogred  ia- 
ciMmzed  soeieQ^  Mr.  Nicholas  fbuod  him  bow  tot^ly  dsstiiate' 
of  any  deaim  to  visit  it  again.  Hei>rcfiei!ahisiMlivel(raiDOt.tolhft> 
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nwtborfafOUEiif^aad.  Hsi4aate4to^l7dflititiUBe«e&ofGa- 
noit^  abMt  Ub  irirad  Mr.  Ssntfcs  b«D(;  wholly  Rbaorbed  in  the 
wtm  BgmaUe  emptt^RMiH  of  thuikiiig  what  Iw-ebould  ask  {at 
itoD  Iw  EnromMi  viuton.  Sonw  nails  wera  given  bim,  tnd  also 
aoat,  to  wUob  he  had  takea  a  nor«  than  cwdiaarjr  partiality. 
Tb«  OLpeditiim  of  this  ioan  to  Englwid  does  not  seem  to  bavo 
pMdiwsd  aav  benefit  wliatever  to  bw  conntr; ;  for  being  only  a 
ct^tBi-ht  boa  no  power  to  ^fotce  any  improrem^itB  which  h^ 
m^tbiDk  proptar to soggest.  Tbe^eataitpJeoe'Ofintellieenca 
nlttdi  be  sesmed  to  bave  aetjwnd  by  bis  tnwls  wa%  that  King 
GscngevtsaiuMeMiMareciiB^  a  very  very  greet  kii^ ;  bvt  that 
thestnMmor  at  Port  Jacksoa,  pre/t  pudor !  was  no  king  at  all.  .  ■ 
.  .TtK  mianionaries,  as  already  intimated,  were  received  wilit 
gnat  kindaess  by  the  natives,  who*  by  Duaterra'i  inSuenG% 
neited  thenuelvcs  with  inde^gable  industry  to  complete  a  lai^ 
haiWng  for  the  iiainediate  recepticHi  of  the  settlers.  The  dimow 
ivim  cS  this  stnu^re  wnre  sixty  feet  in  length  and  GHty  i» 
bnadtb.  Hiey  Iwult  the  waUa  with  strong  posU  fostened  in  Iha 
Kraoad  at  abort  distances  from  each  other,  and  interwoven  with 
iis||i  and  rushes.  On  tbe  top  of  the  posts  th^  placed  a  nul,  to 
wfaioti  the  rafters  were  fa>t«Md,  and  the  roctf  wa;  of  a  ridge-like 
fqnn>  and  thatched  with  nisbes.  llie  interior  of  the  bailding 
watdividedbv  partitions  into  four  apartments,  oae'for  each  family; 
In  this  bailainff  the  misucnarieB  and  their  families  assembled 
m  the  first  Sunday  after  its  erection  to  perform  divine  service. 
XWchieft  and  many  of  the  natives  attended,  and  behaved  with 
tbegreatest  propriety.  The  ground  being  wet,  they  spread  their 
msu  for  tnir  voyagers  to  put  their  feet  upon,  and  were  in  every 
rt^lPCt  very  frteaiSy  and  oblujiiu;.  Duaterra  came  in  vuee  mae 
maim,  (very,  vciy  anny)  witboia  wife,  who  could  not  be  per* 
rauled  tft  appear  in  the  fdigUsh  dreu  which  bad  been  given  iter. 


of  beii^  expoaed  by  means  (rf*  it  to  the  ridicule  of  her 
MO.     It  appean,  however,  that  she  discovered  bar 

gpod  taaU  in  tfiis  instanoe,  the  dress  Wng  peculiarly  unbecoming 

(eberp 


■  km  iM»  09^  bowever,  tfee  lust  raportnnity  tbe  natives  bad 
lud  of  seeing  oat  religions  service;  for  a  fcvta^bt  before,  oB 
Qrittaus  Thsj,  duiusBUMiarica,  wi^  their  families  and  the  craw, 
bti  go«e  (Ht  shore  for  dlis  purpose.  As  soon  as  our  vovagert 
IMwo*  Kon-a-k<HTa  drew  up  all  his  men  rank  and  Ble  into  tbe  ea> 
dosiH^  where  the  wh/^e  population  of  Kangeboo  bad  assembled 
ta  aatacs*  their  arrival.  The  chi^  were  dT«M«d  in  their  war 
9Mlame  wtlb  tbeir  arms  at  their  sides,  keeping  the  peofde  in  good 
«4n)  aod  awwling,  wiih  becomiii^  silence  and  gravi^,  tbtt 
WliiwimiawU  of  we  service. '  Mr.  Marsdcn,  dr<»sed  in  hi* 
Wldw^-  Hcmded'th«plfMe  asfijpied  for  lym}  which  was  covered 
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OTcr  with  the  black  cloth  mnnu&ctoFed  in  dw  couMiT*  ittA 
began,  in  a  solemn  and  impreasive  maimer,  theaenioeof  tbedi^. 
Ilie  nativeB,  ranged  in  a  circle  at  a  convenient  diaUtic^  'woe 
directed  by  Korra-koira,  wlio  aeema  to  have  BU/de  an  admiraUe 
beadle  <m  the  occasion ;  doorishing  a  cane  to  indicate  wlien  A^ 
were  to  riie  or  at,  as'  he  uw  the  Koglish  do ;  and  t^oping  on  the 
head,  with  all  doe  solemnity,  such  as  seemed  inclined  to  talk  nr 
trifle,  lliey  behaved,  however,  too  well  to  need  mndi  ot  fan 
assistance  in  this  last  respect.  The  prayers  beii^  finidud)  Mr. 
Marsden  eiqjiained  to  his  rude- auditors,  throiuh  the  mediam  of 
Duatora,  the  great  importance'  of  what  they  bid  heard,  whid 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  only  and  troe  God,  whom  th^  •faonld  be 
anxious  to  know  and  worship,  and  whose  wilt  the  seOlers  would 
more  fully  acplain.  Duaterra  was  ready  enough  to  act  as  intav 
preter  in  the  communication  c^  these  "  glad  tidings,"  and  the 
natives  were  not  a  little  importunate  in  a^ing  questions  abeot 
**  this  new  thing." 

'  *'  The  service  ended,  we  left  the  endosore;  and  aiiooaaa  we  bad 
got  out  of  it,  the  nUives,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hmadnd* 
•urroundiDg  Mr.  Marsden  and  myself,  commenced  their  war  dance* 

?'elline  snd  thouting  in  their  usual  style,  which  they  did,  I  umom, 
rom  the  idea  that  this  furious  demotutration  of  their  joy  would  be 
the  most  grateful  return  they  could  make  us  for  the  solemn  suectacle 
they  had  witnet^ed.  It  was  not,  however,  without  feelings  of  sincere 
pleasure  at  the  promise  afforded  by  this  day,  of  the  future  success  of 
the  mission,  that  we  stepped  into  the  boat  to  return  to  the  ship;  and 
the  chie^  with  their  people,  gave  us  every  reason  to  hope  that  they 
might,  at  no  distant  period,  Decome  as  aviiized  as  they  were  brave, 
and  at  enlightened  as  they  were  ho^it^lo."    (Vol.  i.  p.  906.) 

The  lamented  young  chief  Duaterra,  who  acted  so  con^cMH 
a  part  on  this  occasion,  and  who  died  not  long  aiW,  ^mears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  enlightoied  and  benev(4ent  inrnvidoali 
who  are  sometimes  to  be  found  evoi  in  savage  countries,  and  who, 
in  after  ages,  are  cdebrated  as  the  inventors  of  arts  and  sdcncesi 
and  the  founders  of  their  countrr'B  welbre.  Unhappily  be  did 
not  live  sufficiently  fong  to  realize  the  hopes  wbicn  liad  beei 
formed  rdative  to  the  advantages  likely  to  acorue  to  his  (xmniiy- 
men  from  liis  exertions. 

■  Duaterra,  of  whose  eventful  history  we  are  abmit  to  give  a  few 
traces,  more  connected  than  those  to  be  found  in  Mr.  NichoWs 
immediate  narrative,  w«s  bom  in  New  Zealand,  and  first  1^  hi* 
country  in  1805,  on  board  the  Argo  whaler,  for  Port  Jacksde. 
Durine  a  cruise  which  the  Argo  made  for  &iii  on  the  ooatt  ot 
NewHolhind,  Duaterra  acted  in  the  capaci^Y^accNnmon  sailor, 
and  was  attached  to  erne  a£  the  whale  Doats,  when,  after  twrive 
months'  service,  he  vras  disdiarged  in  Syducnr  Cove  witfaont  any 
remuneration  for  bis  services.    £eaving  the  Ai^ge,  he  entcnd  oB 
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iMord  the  Albion  vhaler,  the  c^tain  of  which  treated  him 
ki&dly,  and  landed  him,  after  six  months*  service,  on  his  natire 
■bore.  He  shortly  after  entered  on  board  the  Santa  Anna, 
«^icfa  totK^ed  at  New  Zealand  in  her  way  to  Bounty  Ishtnd  for 
■aal-ddiia.  At  Bounty  Island,  Dnatora,  with  one  of  his  conn- 
taTmm,  two  OtaheiteanB,  and  two  Europeans,  were  put  on  shore 
ior  some  inonthH  to  kill  seais;  in  performing  which  engagement 
llieir  scanty  provision  &uled,  and  they  were  nearly  ftmished 
before  the  return  of  the  vessel.  On  its  arrival,  Doaterra,  in^ 
preaied  with  the  romantic  desire  to  see  the  *'  greet  chief,"  King 
Oeorge,  re-embarked  as  a  common  sailor,  and  arrived  in  the  port 
«f  L(»don  in  July,  1609.  He  often  requested,  but  in  vain,  to  ' 
be  allowed  to  gratify  his  curiositv ;  but  was  coDHtantly  told  either 
diat  .the  captam  could  not  find  the  bouse  where  King  Geom 
lived,  or  that  bis  Majesty  never  permitted  himself  to  be  seen.  In 
about  a  fortnight  after  arrivii^  in  the  Thames,  and  without  bav 
ing  be«i  permitted  to  spend  a  single  niglit  on  shore,  the  captain 
transferzed  him  to  the  Ann,  bound  for  New  South  Wales  with 
ocovict^  refoung  to  give  him  either  clothes  or  money  for  hi* 


Aboot  this  time  the  unfortunate  chief,  from  hardsbipe  and 
disappointments,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  was 
altc^ether  so  naked  and  miserable,  that  the  master  df  the  Ana 
coiud  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  take  him  on  board.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Marsden  had  been  ordered  to  embark  for  hit 
chaplaincy  on  board  that  vessel,  where,  for  some  time,  he  did  not 
evea  know  of  Duaterrs  being  on  board,  as  he  was  then  coi>- 
fined  below  by  sickness.  When  Mr.  Marsden  first  obaerved 
him,  be  was  wrapped  up  in  an  old  great  coat,  verv  aick 
and  weak,  ducted  with  a  violent  cough  and  spitdng  c^  nlood. 
His  manly  vigour  was  fled,  his  mind  was  greatly  d^ected,  and 
he  ^^leared  atxtut  shortly  to  resign  bis  miseraUe  eustence.  Itt 
r^ly  to  Mr.  Marsden's  questions,  be  narrated  the  shameful  bard* 
ships  and  wrongs  he  bad  received  on  board  the  Santa  Aanit 
«ba%  he  had  oeen  cinutantly  beaten  by  the  sailors,  which 
was  the  cause  of  iiis  spittm^g  blood,  as  well  as  defrauded  of  his 
wi^;es,  and  prevented  seeing  the  King.  Mr.  Marsden  endeft* 
Toured  to  sooth  his  afflictions,  and  promised  him  a  supply  of 
every  want,  and  protecticn  frmn  insult.  Bv  the  kindness  of  tbt 
auraeon  and  master  be  gradually  recovered  his  health  and  spirit^ 
and  cheerfully  performed  his  duty  as  a  sailor.  His  gratitude  fot 
the  attentkm  shown  him  was  unbounded. 

'  Arririog  at  bis  desttuation,  be  resided  some  months  wi^  Mr. 
Marsd^i,  till,  anxious  to  see  his  country  and  friends  once  mor^ 
fhai  gentleman  f>rocured  him  a  passaoe  on  board  the  Fredo-ick) 
the  matter  of  which  willin^y  recdvcd  both  him  and  three  tdbes 
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Mew  ZMlanden,  dm  rcskknt  in  N«w  Soatfa  Waki,  oo  oooditin 
that  tkey  bImni1<1  nmt  him  in  {wocnring  hu  caKga  of  aU,  iftti 
vbioli  he  would  land  them  od  their  owa  sbora.  JUl  fiwr  boar 
fine  young  men,  and  accnMomed  to  the  sea,  ww«  a  raluM 
aoquisition  to  the  matter.  After  poformii^  their  eogigeatnt 
br  six  months,  and  findiiw  that  the  Frederidc  waaaboat  to  Man 
to  Eogbod,  they  lookeato  dto  maiLu-  for.tbe  fiilfilmentaf  Ui 
s^Mifauion.  At  that  time  the  rewd  waa  at  the  mouth  trf  the  Bi^ 
of  Ishmdi,  where  they  all  reeidedt  lo  that  there  cobU  be  u 
dUkulty  in  pnttit^  them  mi  afaore.  Undtf  varioQi  aama, 
bowerer,  the  caf\aiB  declined  perfbrmiog  hispromia^  and  ban 
away  from  the  harbour.  The  brdun-hearted  Dnatem,  «!» 
had  DOW  bem  abMntserend  yean  from  hia  wife  and  incndi,w« 
aant  oa  shore  at  Norfolk  lalaod,  with  hia  three  oonntrjntn,  fa 
water  £>r  the  veaaei,  where  they  were  all  nearlv  drowned,  hang 
been  waafaed  under  wane  hollow  rocks.  In  mkq  danger  wai  b> « 
loainghiB  lifein  thispwiloutexpedition,  that,  touMbisownnomK 
axpresnon,  hii  ."  heart  waa  full  of  water."  The  ship  hdi^  nil 
wooded  and  watand,  andthemaatarhaTingnofbrtberoeedaf^ 
New  Zealanders'  aerrices,  be  left  Dnaterraand  two  of  tusaom- 
iionion  Norfolk  Island,  bavins  landed  ex{»estly  to  take anjtti 
faorth,-  who  waa  a  yoiuig  chief,  by  force,  notwithataoding  bistoa 
and  eamert  entreaties  to  ronam  with  his  oompaaiuii.  Tbai 
baady  deserted,  driraoded  of  their  wages,  and  left  almost  mU 
in  an  island  where  thm  hadnot  a  sin^  fiieod,  they  wore  oUigid 
to  take  their  cbance  oi  the  first  vesMl  tliat  m^t  caauatty  toacb 
~ion  it,  which  fortunately  was  the  Ann,  commanded  by  a  lb 
wyan,  who  supfdied  tliem  with  neoesaariea^  and  landed  tbM 
anoe  goore  in  the  neif^bom-hood  of  Mr.  Maadcn. 
.  Duaterra  often  dMciibed,  in  the  most  juteoas  maaiMri  Ut 
fistreCi  while  in  s^bt  of  Us  own  distriot,  waich  he  was  not  |Mt- 
autted  to  loach,  and  still  more  whoi  left  on  NorfUk  laland  ri^ 
ont  any  pramect  <rf  vttx  revisiting  bis  nadve  shores.  When  be 
•wled  from  Bort  Jackstm  be  hM  bam  benosolently  ranpli«d 
with  teed  wheat,  wricuknral  toots,  and  Tanont  other  aniaei,  sf 
all  which  he  was  deapmled  in  the  voyage.  HkalHureabaaftbt 
•il  that  had  been  ^ocured  by  the  Frederick,  aa  w^  a*  thatof 
\as  mibrtanate.  companioB^  would  have  amounted,  Mr.  Gvyas 
atated,  to  one  hundred  povmdsatariii^eadk  Mr.  Martdcwagwa 
procnved  him  a  pasaage  in  aMitbar  vetad,  by  which,  to  Ui  n" 
ipcakdble  k^,  be  waa  at  iongtfa  landed  §^1^  amaog^hiaiutjtA 
udlrieDds.  ,    ' 

.  Dwiag  his  xesidaaee  with  Mr.  Mwadea,  iie  had  been  iadtfr* 
linUein  aoquiring  nadul infcrmatiflsi,  and  panknjarly  a  \am- 
\AgK  of  agneultwc.  in  wbieh  he  took.  gieM.  ^IkbL  Witka 
^lint  of  pMoaopby  &r  tloon  bis  means  of  itiKinDatio)i»  t** 
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-Aacaraed  ^  gnat  admnta^  of  sgricolture  in  a  stdooal  point 
af  Tiew,  and  was  moM  aaxioin  d»t  bk  cuuiMiy  dtould  set^  the 
natanladTBBtageswbichbewnconBcioiuitpoMeneti  Hebad 
been  ft  Koond  tinMftmpKed  wilh  Besdn^est,  •  portion  of  wtucl^ 
^MRi  his  amral  at  New  Zealand,  be  jodicioiMly  diatrftiiiled 
•moaa  mm.  AitSa  and  a  Dwi^r  of  comiaaa  maiy  aMuring  dtem 
that  l£e  Gnropean  made  biacnit  of  it,  such  n  tb^  had  eeen  oad 
eaCca  «»i  bcnna  their  shipa.  A  tale  like  tfaia  was,  of  course^  tu» 
murelloaa  to  vain  creoit ;  thej  reaoWed,  bowever,  to  try  die 
aa^MnbDeiit,  and,  in  conseqaeMer  pot  their  wheat  into  the  gncund. 
It  grew  witi;  hat  before  it  waanpetnati;  of  them  became  iapab 
•ient  ^Ifae produce;  and  as  th^  expeated  to  &d  the  cataUe 
parti  at  tarn  root,  as  in  their  potatoes,  they  earefidly  examinad 
the  roots ;  when  finding  no  wbeat  imdor  gronadi  imy  pnlfed  it 
aU  op  and  burned  it,  dutding  DnatBra  far  attea^tting  to  impoae 
apoo  their-are&lit^.  In  time*  however,  his  own  crop,  and  that 
«r  hie  mcle  Sfauiwec^  eametoperftctico,  and  was  wU;  reapsd 
iaddnedied.  StUTtheniBnn&ctHiieoftbearticle  wasinposHUo 
withonfra  wA\,  and  the  natives,  tliongb  mnch  aslaeisbed  that  die 
gtmis  was -prodaced  at  the  top  instead  of  the  battooi  of  the  plants 
CDtild  not  be  peunaded  am  all  dut  wheat  could  make  bread. 
Deatarrt  iborUy  afterwards  hod  an  opportmity  of  borrowing  a  . 
pefi^ier^  or  crfce  ohU  from  the  Jeflferson  wbalo",  diat  beppmed 
l»inltntotfae  Bay  of  Islands ;  bat  this  being  onfit  for  the  pan- 
poae^  onfy  espoaed  him  to  new  ridicule.  He  at  leiufth  ■contriawi 
to  somI  a  nessage  to  Mr.  Maraden,  by  another  TCMd^tbat  OBorily ' 
andkored  in  the  bey ;  and  this  gentleman  very  faenevcAently  sent 
kim  o^  l^  the  Queen  Charlotte,  otrtonty  a  miU,  but  some  seed 
wheat,  wn  boca,  and  other  agrfeulhinil  toots.  Unforttnutely 
die  vessel  passed  New  Zc^and  without  touching  anv  where,  and 
urns  afterwards  seiaed  by  the  natives  tif  Otahrate,  and  tbecons^n- 
waA  taken  or  destroyed.  Mr.  Mnraden  i^ypears  to  have  been 
ianch  eoncemed  at  tbeae  repeated  dtsappointmcota  to  Dnaterra's 
benewricnt  pnjscts  tat  the  civilitBtion  and  tnqirovenRiit  of  Us 
aomtiynen ;  aad  in  coaaoqusncc  determined,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society,  to  estabh^a  more  certain 
and  vegidar  eonunnnication  with  New  Zeriand,  and,  if  pracd- 
cablev  to  fomid  a  settlement  for  the  oonveruon  ef  the  natives. 
With  diis  design  a  voyage  of  inspection  waa  made,  previonsly  tO 
danding  ool  the  fnulies  of  die  intended  colonists.  By  this  cww 
nee^  Daaurra,  hovit^  rcenved  a  itaei  aaU,  a  sieve,  and 
r  inpleDMat*  for  hia  [iiij|iia».  innted  the-  cbicft  and  otfaa* 
■onaea  to  witness  the  certnony  of  grinding  his  wheat  and  pr»- 
pa  nag  bread.  lUh  was  JBdeed  a  nonant  <£  trinmi^  to  die 
oatciotie  man,  the  nati*ea  dancteg  and  shouting  arooni  him  foe 
jay  tfaa  inilBM  dMy  aaw  the  meal;  aad  still  More  when,  I7  m^ana 
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of  «  ftyiiig  psn  whieh  he  iwppened  to  bftve  in  hii  pcawion,  ke 
baked  a  cake  after  the  patriarch^  ainnner,  and  preaented  it  ts 
Ui  astODiabed  and  delimited  frieDda.  Tbe  diieb  imiwiiaWi^ 
jreqneated  some  tDore  seed  corn,  and  diae  can  be  Ihtfe  doobt 
th^  haviiig  discovered  that  "  wheat  will  niake  bread,"  ther  wdl 
^qureciate  sod  improve  the  gift.  We  kttow  of  no  greater  m^ 
nctor  to  his  race  than  the  man  who  first  platUs  iQ>on  t  "—-'^ 
shore  the  seed  which  ia  to  nourish  and  sustain  mtnre 
tions  of  human  beioffi  long  after  he  faimaeif  ia  latd  low. 

Duatnra  ivtnnMO  to  Port  JackaoD  by  the  vcaad  that  bad  gOM 
OB  tiliia  pnUminarr  voyage  of  in8pecti<m ;  and  shortly  ■ftcrmrdi 
•oetmpanied  Mr.  Mutden,  our  anthor,  and  tbe  misanmricB,  ■ 
the  voyage  before  u>.  [^  important  aervicea  in  asaiatM^  tbe 
enterprise  will  already  have  been  apprecifded :  and,  indeed,  it 
Wonld  have  beoi  ahnost  imposaiUe  to  naveest^li^ied  tbe  aaltl^ 
ment  without  hi*  active  concurrence,  which,  to  the  konavbrtk 
of  his  head  and  bis  heart,  be  readily  baalosHd ;  Asorii  he  aenr 
Mitiielv  overcame  the  diaboliaal  aaggCBdon  whidi  hia  been  iB» 
nuateo  into  his  mind  idatiit  to  ^  ultimate  inteatkHW  «f  At 
colonisti.  He  waa  too  warm  a  patriot  to  bear  with  n 
thon^t  of  hia  country  being  eiulawed  by  tbe  F 
pdamied  arrow  teems  to  bam  n^led  in  fai>  b 
•nbittered  his  dyitw  mmanta.  The  same  idea  aeema*- 
have  been  a  rwailfcroHe  impediment  to  his  religioua  ii  , 
Bent.  When  Mr.  Kendall  first  saw  hini»  he  wpsared  in  a  &i( 
wa«  to  shake -off  hia  heathen  cnstoms  tiiogati«r;  but  having 
inbibed  strong  pmodices  against  the  miaaoiuvy  eetrtJiahmiBt, 
he,  on  his  return  to  New  ZedLnd  with  onr  voywen,  joined  with 
his  countrym«i  in  all  their  superstiticms,  and  finally  altosel^ 
relapsed.  Still,  however,  he  had  the  merit  of  both  introdmsig 
and  aettliiw  the  col<miBta,  and  thus,  we  trust,  of  papetnali^ 
benefits  to  his  country  (rf*  do  vulgar  or  udioary  magnhadb  OB* 
of  his  earliest  complamts  to  Mr.  Marsden,  when  fnmd  on  board 
the  Ann,  waa,  that  the  New  Zealanders  *'  did  not  knqw  bow  to 
make  a  Sunday  "—a  complaint  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
qieedily  remedied. 

Duaterra  was  takoi  ill  during  die  visit  of  our  voyagen  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  and  was  attended  by  them  with  the  moat  ^bo- 
tionat^  Bolidtude,  as,  independent  of  ifae  importance  of  his  aaist- 
anoe  to  the  otgecU  of  the  mission,  be  bad  acquired  by  bis  p»i 
•onal  characttf  and  conduct  no  oiiall  pordon  of  their  esteem  and 
regard.  It  was  with  great  difficn]^  taey  obtained  admiaaiiw  t» 
his  death-bed ;  on  account  of  the  superstitious  practice  of  takm* 
v^  the  sick,  by  which  they  are  iitterdieted  fitm  all  coamatB 
with  socie^.  At  the  subsequent  stages  of  hisdiscwder.tluadffi- 
cuUy  ingr^sed  to  an  impMiibility.     The  EhM,  they  iramines 
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CBtentbebo^of  tbeBickman,  sod  begins  to  consome  the  vital 
parts ;  from  which  period,  to  adtniniBter  food  or  assistance  it 
coiuidered  at  <MMe  hopdess  and  criminaL  Mr.  Marsden,  having 
gained  admittance  by  threats,  foand  thediief  in  a  shed,  or  rather 
endoMire,  for  it  was  quite  open  at  top,  where  he  lay  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
nrrounded  by  his  wives  and  relations,  who  were  watching  for' 
im  death  in  ulent  expectation.  The  priest  was  present  arrang- 
iaa  the  whole  proceedings,  and  sn^ing  nothing  to  be  done 
witboat  his  interference.  Tlie  utmost  gnef  appeared  to  prevail 
aBMogst  the  ^MCtBtors,  for  Doataira  was  greauy  beloved  by  hia 
own  tribe  as  well  as  by  the  Europeans.  Though  bo  weak  as  to 
be  scMTely  able  to  articulate  a  word,  he  fixed  his  languid  eye  on 
Mr.  Mariden  with  un  expression  of  pleasure,  as  if  he  felt  conso- 
lation in  once  more  seeuig  this  tried  and  bithful  friend.  His 
frame,  oiioe  so  athletic  and  robust,  was  now  rapidly  decaying 
and  was  worn  away  almost  to  a  skeleton :  for  since  the  tt^>ao  hiM 
been  pnt  on  he  was  not  aUowed  to  receive  any  sustenance,  so  that 
there  ma  nothing  to  support  life  during  toe  intermissions  of  a 
severe  maUdv.  While  that  langnishiog  mider  the  last  stage  of 
tathanstion,  be  implored  in  iodistniet  accents  a  little  wine  mnn 
&c  setllem^t ;  which  bong  taken  to  hnn  in  the  course  of  the 
ityj  he  appealed  for  a  moaaeat  something  revived,  but  soon  be- 
eaoae  again  feeble  and  exhausted.  The  decanter  was  not  allowed 
to  be  taken  aw^,  being  now  tabood;  as  was  every  thing  con- 
nectsd  with  the  expiring  chief,  whose  death  they  considered 
woold  be  gvcNtly  accelenSed  by  a  violation  of  the  interdict  Be- 
&xe  Daaterra  exirired,  he  gave  orders  to  his  people  to  deliver  up 
to  tbe  minsirwinrirn  some  iron  of  theirs  which  he  had  in  his  pos- 
asanon;  bat  which,  like  every  thing  else  being  now  tabood,  was 
not  returned  without  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Batives^ 
who  afterwards  ascribed  the  fetal  turn  which  the  disorder  took 
to  the  iofringement  of  the  taboo. 

This  promising  young  man  was  but  abont  twenty-cd|^  years 
«fl^wbes  be  expired.  The  loss  snstained  1^  his  couAtrymust 
have  been  veiy  great,  and  indeed  ereater  than  the  natives  knew 
hsrw  to  appreciate.  He  told  Mr.  Haisden  widi  much  triumHi 
a  short  tune  before  his  deaUi,  *  I  have  now  introduced  the  culti- 
vation  of  wheat  into  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  will  become: 
a  great  country ;  in  two  years  more  I  shall  be  able  to  export 
wnaat  to  Port  Jackson  in  exchange  for  hoes,  axes,  spades,  tea^ 
ssgar,  ftc"  Under  lUe  impression,  he  made  arrangements  with 
lua  jpeofde  for  a  very  extensive  cultivation,  and  formed  his  plan 
fbrhtdldii^  a  new  town,  with  regular  streets,  after  the  Eunman 
niode,oBabeaiit)fiil  tract  of  ground  which  commanded  the  nar* 
boor  and  the  adjaeent  country.    The  ute  of  the  intended  dinrdi 


WH«  particalarly  fixed.  In  shoit,  hit  whole  eondlMt  eviacM 
him  to  be  a  man  of  trne  patriodsini  and  fio*  mors  endighUMl' 
policy  than  coald  have  been  hoped  for  nnder  the  rery  am^nmt- 
able  circumitance*  of  hit  life.  Mr.  Manden  represents  bta  m^ 
posiessing  clear  compreheoBion,  qaick  perc^ion,  aad  aomd 
judgment;  with  a  mind  roid  of  fear,  and  with  mannen  milc^  at 
&ble,  and  courteous. 

Mr.  Nicholas  ofl^  some' concludii^ remark*  oatheprnpnetj 
of  r^ularfy  colmizing  New  Zetdand.  He  srgoes,  fitom  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  the  mlobrity  of  die  dimate,  aad  tviou 
other  circamstancea,  that  soch  a  eol<Hiy  would  tooa  beeene 
flourishing,  and  capable  not  only  of  supporting  ilself,  but  of 
being  a  blessing  to  the  natives,  and  an  advantage  to  the  mother 
Countty.     The  whole  of  the  northern  island,  and  a  conaideraMe 

Eart  of  the  southern,  are  well  adapted  for  th6  growth  cfvKij 
ind  of  grain,  uid  for  all  the  rich  Testable  products  of  dw 
warmest  parts  (^  Europe.  The  Umber  of  its  extensive  fbrMk 
already  finds  a  quick  sale  in  the  market  of  Port  Jackson.  TV 
tmaller  timber  b  always  welcome  at  CalcuttA.  The  flriWM 
would  be  an  invaluable  source  of  wealth.  (Jrsine^eali,  or  m*> 
bears  are  found  in  great  numbers  to  the  southward,  nd  Adr 
dtins  are  even  at  present  a  lucrative  Article  to  di*  Merchann  li 
Port  Jackson.  The  native  flax  has  been  already  Menti^Md. 
Land  might  be  purchased  of  the  chiefs  for  ths  price  of  a  ft* 
axes,  hoes,  and  implements  of  agriculture ;  and  in  nie  idweooe  tl 
the  l^alized  forms  of  Eun^  be  aectxted  by  the  tidxra^  wUdi 
none  ^the  natives  dare  vitiate.  Hie  church  ndswonaiyaatlfcw 
regulartj>  purchased  their  land ;  for  landed  proper^  ia  •oenntij 
deuied  in  New  Zealand,  there  bemg  among  the  cnieA  a  amtaal 
recognition  of  theif  respective  territories,  on  which  no  enCraadi- 
ment  mast  be  made  without  the  general  consmt.  In  the  p*f^ 
chase  just  mentioned,  the  parties  Tor  the  natives  mA  beiiw  aUe 
to  write,  one  of  them  ingeniously  hit  upon  the  expedient  OTp^ 
mg  a  fac-simile  of  the  uttooing  on  his  face  by  way  of  aigaatore. 
Mr.  Nic5o]a«  presents  us  ttith  a  copy  of  the  title-deeds;  **Kwnr 
all  men  to  whcun  these  presents  shall  come^  thid  I,  Aboodee  O 
Ounna,  King  of  Ransee  Hoo,'  in  Uie  island  of  Nsv  Zeiimi, 
have  iu  consMeration  oT  twelve  axes  to  me  in  hand  Bow  piii  and 
delivered,  &c.  Ac.** 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  benev(4mt  aatfaor,  with  many  dunk* 
for  a  narrative  of  obnsiderable  interest,  and  with  an  epotsgy  for 
having  rather  attempted  to  condense  his  materials  than  to  nabe 
citations  fivm  his  work.  We  very  cordially  recommand  thcae 
volumes  as  a  valuable  accesnon  to  our  stocK  of  informatiaa  re- 
specting a  race  of  mea  till  of  lale  hot  Utde  knows,  but  who  a^ 
pear  well  worthy  of  a  more  in^net*  acqoaiotaBCe. 
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AtT.  v.— De.  FBANKLIN'S  LIFE  AND  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

!.  Sfytwirs  of  tlu  L^  ajid  If'rilmgs  of  BeTjjamin  FratAtm,  LL.D. 
F.B.S.  &c,    IVriHen  by  kimseu  to  a  late  Period,  and  coatamed 
to  the  Time  of  kh  Death,  by  his  Grandioii,  Williiun  Temple 
Franklin.     Now  first  publishedjrom  the  Original  MSS,   com- 
prising tHe   Private  Correspondmce  and  Piihftc  Jfegatiatitms  rf" 
Dr.  Fratdtlin,  and  a  Selection  from  his  Political,  Philosophical, 
and  Miscellanecms  Works,    ♦to.    pp.  638.    Colbum.    London, 
1818. 
*.  The  Private  Correspondence  if  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
^a,  comprising  a  Series  of  Letters  on  Miscellaneous,  Literaryl 
and  Political  Subjects:   written  betiteen  the  Years  1763  and 
1790;    illiistrating  the  Memoirs  of  his  Public  and  Private  Life, 
and  developing  the  Secret  History  of  his  Political  Transactions 
and  Negoltations.    Published  from  the  Originals,  by  his  Grand- 
son,   WiUiam   Temple   Franklin.     8vo.     2  vols,    pp,  962. 
Colburn,     London,  1817. 
tr  Jau  been  6«aueiitiiT  obiectad,  that  national  prqadicec  have 
Intfaesto  nverciitra  tbe  En^iah  irom  acknowled^Dg  traasBtlsntio 
merit.     The  I'^ch,  in  particular,  have  niaed  an  <H)tciT  aeainit 
ttw^jaaiousy  vith  vfaich  that  formidable  rival  of  the  Bntien  em- 
iriK^  at  they  are  pUaaed  to  consider  America,  has  been  rnarded 
il|t;it»iit»ieDt  maBters.    The  charge  of  illiber&litjr  has  beenloudljr 
'MdtUad  agoUMt  all  who  have  Todared  to  doubt  whether  this 
riati^  power  has  as  mDch  reason  to  be  prood  of  her  poets  and 
hktonans,  bar  Barlows  and  her  Mandudls,  as  of  her  Washington,' 
— of  her  flucoesstiil  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sdences,  as  in  tbe 
ran^  of  her  struggle  ftnr  ind^)endenca     We  are  inclined  to 
adniit  diat  the  accusation  is  not  altc^ether  without  foundaticm. 
Eaf^sluBcn,  hare  been,  pevh^iE,  too  ^t  to  under-rate  the  meritt 
of  mdividiids  araoi^  the  Americans;   but  in  making  Uiis  cod- 
easston  we  deoidedly  object  to  die  principle  on  which  thb  charge 
ifl  (biHided.     We  have  no  share  in  that  liberality  of  sratiment, 
vMA  afiecti  to  conoder  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether 
anew  Mar  first  sheds  its  lustre  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  oc 
a  added  as  another  luminary  to  onr  national  glories.     National 
attaohments  wbellier  centered  as  good  tx  bad  in  LhemselveB, 
tax,  muehow  or  other,  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  breasts 
wWre  vktne  and  btmoor  rerida.  . 

•The  bngmg  obaetvatiMU  are  meant  to  obviate  tbe  impatation 

of  prajudioe  to  which  we  might  be  rendered  liable  by  tne  &ee- 

dte  of  our  remarks  on-  that  extraordinary  man  who  is  the  sut>- 

jectflf  thn  article.     Fnmklin'slifo  desorv «•  to  be  acouiately  cha^ 
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ncterized,  for  his  own  nkci  and  for  that  of  &ie  public.  Obnm 
reasons  have  concurred  bilherto  to  prevent  bu  cbaruter  fnn 
beinff  fully  understood;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ithubcenfadd 
out  d;  himself  as  well  as  by  hii  friends,  as  a  mojel  (or  ibe  imitt- 
donofthe  rising  sraieratioD.    Tbuslbe  two  objects  which  geftnd 


of  his  correspondents  proposed  to  him  in  undeitaking  his  on 
manoirs,  were,  first,  to  mflueoce  voutb  to  be  good  asiraUiiou- 
nent ;  and,  secondly,  to  ffive  a  noble  rule  and  example  of  sdMs- 
catitHi,  instead  c^tbe  "filae  prindples  and  clumsy  a{q)anttiu,"an 
which  '*  school  and  olhw  eaucationB  constantly  proceed."  Wt 
AbU  enter  into  only  one  of  these  questions;  for  there  b  nooeca- 
sion  to  waste  ei^y  words  in  pointing  out  the  ebsurdi^  of  redon- 
ing  Franklin's  want  of  education  among  the  instructive  ksaaqi 
which  his  life  affords.  It  will  be  seen  that,  self-taught  in  rdipoo, 
he  became  a  fatalist,  a  deist,  a  doubter  of  revelation;  self-tsu^tin 
morals,  he  had  to  learn,  by  his  own  losses,  that  it  is  for  the  good  rf 
society  that  man  should  be  honest;  self-taught  in  science,  hia  uten- 
tion  was  called  away  from  original  researches,  by  the  uecewt^if 
rauhins,  through  his  own  unassisted  effiirts,  die  very  condnsu^ 
at  which  others  nad  arrived  long  b^re.  The  intenti<n,  then- 
fan,  ^  tbe  preaoit  article  is  to  mqnire  b<)w  fiu*  fVankUn't  Sk  k 
calcniated  to  point  out  the  maimer  in  vhidi  men  msy  sniw  M 
gtxidnesa  md  eminence. 

It  will  be  neeessarv,  firrt,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  BBttrali 
whidi  are  affinrded  tor  this  pinpoae  by  tfae  TOJoinet  under  in>e*< 
TbeEditor  is  tbe  grandson  of  Dr.FiwDklin,w)io  kas  ccn^nUlk 
life  of  his  ancestor  fhim  the  memoirs  lefl  by  FrankUn  himwtfj  <i 
more  than  fii)y  years  of  it ;  a  part  of  which,  oatj,  has  bssi  brflt 
the  pnUic,  from  Stuber**  CoatinuatiDn  of  the  Life  pahliihwli « 
perceive,  in  America,  and  from  other  sources  of  infiwintxia  of 
imqnestionaUe  author!^.     The  second  volume^  vfaidi,boffnVt 

raspoblished  first,  and  has  already  raidied  a  *   "^ 

illed  w  *  " ■    ■ 


filled  with  Franklia's  private  and  political  o ^ . 

in^  by  &r,  the  most  interesting  port  of  the  woric :  and  s  dnn  <> 
announded  as  being  in  the  press,  which  is  intended  to  otatw 
extracts  from  bis  laiilosophical  and  misceUaneoos  wiitbigt.  It 
will  be  naturally  i^ed,  why  the  greater  part  of  these  doenBOO 
have  been  so  long  withhdd  from  the  pobUc  view.  The  reBW) 
which  the  Editor  has  gtren  for  his  reserve^  do  him  high  haum 
and  we  give  him  credit  for  his  pmdence.  FmddinhaaiioiOOMr 
ceased  mmi  public  employment,  than  the  I^cnch  l**'^^ 
broke  out  in  all  its  violence,  and  his  known  irttachment  to  rq>w- 
Scan  principles  induced,  many  a  furious  anarchist  to  qnote  M^ 
name  and  authon^  in  support  i^  practices  whicb  he  hvniBi 
would  have  ix&i  tlie  last  to  sanction.  His  correspondency  P^ 
ghihit*  hi"  nptnimy;  fif  pqhlif  mm  and  mewsnrpfi  ■"  rninwermHyt 
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Ant  it  could  not  have  beta  aniaotd  earlier,  without  awakeninD 
fwiiifiil  recollaclionB,  and  rekindlipg  dying  animosities.  So  ea~ 
tiretjr  do  we  tmrowe  of  the  Editors  fdrbearaBoe,  that  we  coold 
IwTe  wished  it  had  eKtended  to  the  nij^resnoD  of  some  remarka 
OD  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  animadTert  b  the  seqitel,  mmI 
wiiicb  m^ht  not  to  have  been  left  on  record  after  the  irritatiini 
which  ^ve  rise  to  than  had  sobsided.  Harsh  judgments  are  aa 
onebantable  in  poUtios  as  in  religicHi ;  and  the  chum  to  in&lli- 
biHty  ia  not  more  am^^t  and  anurd  in  one  case  than  in  the 
oilier.  Now,  however,  that  Franklin's  sentiments  are  no  longer 
likdy  to  be  perverted  by  mischierous  or  mistaken  men,  we  are 
^bid  that  titeie  memoirs  are  prcaeoted  to  the  world  in  an  autheo- 
tte  fixm,  wa«  it  only  for  the  sake  of  refuting  the  idle  story  that 
all  hia  pi^en  bad  been  pundiased,  at  an  enormous  pnce^  by  the 
British  ministry^  for  the  purpose  ^  concealioeDt.  This  tau^  ab- 
surd andcahimnioUB  as  it  is,  has  yet,  like  even  other  absurd  and 
csimnnioos  tale,  fi>und  its  believers  {  and  it  mi^t,  and  probably 
woeld,  iia*e  been  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  it  would  not 
have  been  soea^  to  prove  its  blsebood.  A  very  few  words  will 
be  oeceasatT  to  charactarise  the  execution  of  this  work.  Aut»> 
Inography  m  alwi^  into^sting,  and  «f  Dr.  Franklin's  it  need 
mly  be  said,  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  amusing  put  of  the  vo- 
lume in  qtiteof  a  vulgarity  and  coarseness  of  snle  which  is  uot 
to  be  ibimd  in  his  other  writings.  He  says  indeed  himself  that  men 
do  Botdreas  for  private  omnpany  as  for  a  bdl ;  but  this  will  not  be 
admitted  as-anexcuMfiw  dirt  and  slovenliness.  SdU  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  fat  ngrtt  whenever  the  Editor  has  been  obliged  to 
fill  op  ihe  chasms  which  Franklin's  continual  occupadons  com- 
Belled  him  to  leave  in  his  journal,  and  whidi  are  but  ill  supplied 
by  the  letter*  £r^  wbieh  we  are  left  to  collect  the  principsl  ind- 
d»ta  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Though  the  reader  does  not 
look  for  impardali^,  and  scarcely  even  ^ires  it  at  the  hand  of 
sn  Editsa  citcommmced  as  the  present,  yet  he  has  a  ru^t  to 
ei^ect,  at  least,  a  dear  narration,  if  that  is  the  best  history 
of  a  man  wbidi  is  the  nraet  perspicuous  and  illustrative,  the  d^ 
nred  object  has  not  vet  been  attained  in  Franklin's  case :  and  the 
i(41owing  outline  of  his  life  will  be,  on  that  account,  somewhat 
fbUer  than  would  have  been  neoesnry,  had  the  narrative  been 
finiflhed'bv  the  easne  band  whkh  b^an  it.    - 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  Jaaoary  the  17tb)  1706,  at  Boa> 
ton,  in  New  Eiq^and,  whithn  his  fatiier  had  emigrated  for  the 
sake  of  tiie  free  exercise  of  bis  religion.  He  was  a  Noo-con- 
fenaistv  thon^  descended  firom  a  iunily  of  staunch  Protcstanti^ 
iHms  to  their  credit,  continued  so  during  the  persecuting  reign  of 
Maiy.  In  those  unhef^  days,  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  SariptuKa 
was  as  dangerous  as  to  espouse  the  party  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
2  c  S 
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Jmm  Grajr.    Fnkikliit*i  great-grand&ther  had  a  large  Eagtii& 

Bible,  whicli  be  fasteoed  under  the  cover  of  a  joint  stool ;  and 
ishta  be  wiabed  to  read  it  to  bis  family,  be  placed  the  ttad 
OD  bia  knees,  aud  stationed  one  of  the  younger  children  at  the 
dcKNT  to  watch  for  the  officer  of  the  Spiritual  Court.  Such  stfdea 
pie^  must  have  been  sincere;  but  it  is  mortifyins  to  obserr^  that 
when  the  reformed  religion  became  dominant,  the  same  ^irit  of 
pffsecution  which  gave  rise  to  the  artifice  compelled  the  descend- 
fint  of  this  good  man  to  quit  his  countrj-,  on  account  of  the  into- 
i«wice  of  the  prevailing  party.  Franluin  was  the  youngest  aoQ 
of  a  large  family;  but  showing  a  readineas  m  learning  to  read,  his 
father  destined  him,  as  the  tithe  of  his  sons,  to  the  church,  and 
ffint  him,  at  eight  years  old,  to  the  Boston  Grammar  School.  He 
soon,  however,  abandoned  this  idea,  from  a  consideradon  of  the 
expense  of  education,  and,  in  less  than  a  year,  rexaoved  his  son 
to  a  school  for  writing  and  arithmetic;  and  finally  took  him  hooK, 
at  ten  years  old,  to  assist  in  his  own  trade  of  a  tallow-chandler 
and  soap-boiler.  Thus  the  occupaUon  of  the  tiiture  zealou 
diampion  of  American  independence  was  now  to  cut  widcs ;  to 
fill  the  moulds  for  cast  candles ;  to  attend  the  shop,  and  go  of  er- 
rands. A  mind  of  meaner  cast  might  have  been  formven  for  dis- 
liking his  present  trad^  and  Franklin  soon  declared  nis  desire  of 
Boiog  to  sea.  His  father  opposed  his  wishes,  and  probably  wiie- 
ly,  for  it  uipears  that  he  did  not  long  retain  a  predilectioo  for 
this  line  of  life,  and  afterwards,  when  it  lay  id  bis  powo*.  Defect- 
ed to  gratify  it«  It  was  nothing  but  a  m^ish  wish  tor  change; 
his  residence  in  a  sea-port  town  naturally  at^geated  the  idea  to 
him,  as  the  readiest  means  of  escaping  from  a  profasuon  which  b* 
viewed  with  diwist.  We  arc  told  Utat  here  he  learnt  to  swim, 
an  art  in  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  excelled.  He  mraitioos 
having  hod  a  project,  when  he  was  first  in  London,  of  opening  a 
awimmins  school,  in  consequence  of  an  application  made  to  hun 
by  Sir  William  Wyndfaam  to  teach  his  two  sons : — had  he  put  his 
plan  into  execution,  he  would  probably  have  beoi  the  bestpro- 
lesEor  of  swimming  in  the  world ;  but  the  Americans  would  nara 
lost  tkeir  Franklin,  as  they  are  fond  of  styling  him.  His  strength 
and  address  soon  distinguished  him  among  his  plnf^ows,  and 
ne  was  generally  the  leader  in  all  their  schemes.  Their  great  de- 
light was  fishing  for  mimiows ;  and  as  their  constant  trampling 
had  made  the  edge  of  the  poud  a  quagmire,  Franklin's  active 
mind  suf^ested  to  him  the  idea  of  building  a  little  wharf  for  them 
to  stand  upon.  Unluckily  a  heap  of  stones  was  collected,  at  no 
great  distance,  for  builmng  a  new  house;  and  one  evenii:^ 
Franklin  proposed  to  his  companions  to  make  free  with  tbtsB  af^ 
the  workmen  were  gone  bome^  The  prefect  was  improved,  and 
axecuted  with  great  industry :  but  the  i)ext  morning  the  stones 
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weKtniflwd,  inqniry  was  made,  and  the  omsequence  was — a  com- 
plaint against  the  oayt.  Franklin  pleaded,  in  excuse,  the  utility 
t)f  the  -iroA. ;  but  his  &tber  wisely  took  the  t^iportnnity  of  in- 
calcaUng  the  excellent  maxini,  that  what  is  not  honest  cannot  bi 
truly  usefiil. 

When  fVanklin  was  twelve  years  old,  he  nairowly  esa^ed 
chan^^nghis  trade  (^tallow-chandler  forUiat  of  a  cutler.  He  was 
placed  for  gome  days  on  trial  with  his  cousin ;  but  too  large  a  fee 
WHS  demanded  for  his  apprenticeflhip,  and  he  was  taken  home 
again.  Soon  after  it  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  be  made 
a  printer;  and  after  some  fruitless  opposition  on  bis  own  part,  he 
was  bound  to  one  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  was  just  setting  up 
business  in  Boston.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  serve  as  appren- 
tice till  twenty-one,  and  should  be  allowed  joumeymnn's  wages 
die  last  year.  His  fitther  was  induced  to  take  this  step  by  obs^- 
ing  his  fondness  for  reading.  All  the  money  that  came  into  his 
hands  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  among  those 
which  first^U  in  his  way  were  Bunyan'sworks,  40  volnmes  of  Bar- 
ton's Historical  Collections,  sever^of  polemical  divinity,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Defoe's  Essay  oa  Prqects,  and  Mather's  Essay  to  do  good. 
The  two  last  mentioned  books  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
taming  bis  thoughts  to  plans  of  public  utility;  but  who  does  not 
regret  the  loss  of  so  good  an  opportunit}'  of  fixing  in  his  mind 
sound  religious  princi^es?  A  proper  choice  of  hooka  is  surely 
not  the  least  important  of  parental  duties,  and  much  more  de- 
pends npon  it  than  appears  to  be  usually  thought.  Whoever  has 
ronarked  the  aberrations  of  Franklin's  poweml  mind,  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  know  to  what  cause  they  must  be  attributed  when  he 
sees  the  young  inquirer  slaking  his  thirst  for  knowledge  in  thi 
shallow  streams  of  Defoe  and  Mather,  or  laying  the  roundations 
of  his  religions  creed  in  a  library  of  polemical  divinity.  By  de- 
grees he  (Sitained  access  to  bflter  books,  and  frequently  sat  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  Digfat  in  reading  such  as  he  could  borrow 
from  his  brother  ^prentices,  or  from  a  friendly  merchant,  who, 
having  remarked  his  assidui^,  offered  him  the  use  of  such  vo- 
lumes as  his  library  afforded.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  eager- 
ly he  was  carried  away  in  pursuit  of  every  new  idea  which  nr^ 
sented  itsdf.  Meeting  wilt  some  poetry,  he  suddenly  fell  to 
writing  verses,  and  cmnposed  aaA  printra  two  sea  ballads.  He 
calls  &em  wretched  stun;  but  Oie  Boston  judges  were  not  fasii- 
dions ;  and  they  had  so  great  a  sale,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  a  bad  poet  for  life,  had  it  not  been  for  some  seasonable 
criticisms  of  his  mther,  who,  like  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  looked  upon 
all  poets  as  fools  and  beggars.  Thus,  too,  the  perusal  of  Cocker's 
ariuimetic  made  him  on  adept  in  numbers,  in  which  he  had  twice 
failed  when  at  school;  and  a  volume  of  navigation  set  him  on  inquip- 
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iiigintoUiepriiidl^f^getHnetiyi  aKtaapeinn'hidiba'na^f  M 
great  adTuicea.     iHappeoia^  to  meet  wit^  Booe  abmrd  ▼olome 
which  recommended  a  v^tebU  diet,  be  preaeotly  turned  Biu- 
miB,  and  pr<qKwed  to  hia  brotbo',  that,  if  be  would  gifeluBf 
half  the  sum  he  pud  for  his  board,  be  woold  boatd  hiiiMMf.  TV 
pEopoiitioii  was  readitr  accepted,  and  Franktin  aftTed  half  ^ 
stMoiey  by  living  on  boiled  potatoes  or  rio*^  or  a  bendfid  of  «•*- 
ains  and  a  fflws  of  water.    This  afforded  hva  a  email  fimd  fM^Ac 
purchase  ot  books;  and  what  was  still  better,  a  clear  fasad  ana 
time  for  reading  them,  as  he  remahied  alone  in  the  priitfingrhoafe 
while  bis  IwotEer  and  the  other  approitices  were  flDB«  to  Aeic 
inesJs.     He  was  cored  of  this  fieak,  oy  obaerving,  tsat  the  large 
fish  preyed  upon  the  smaller  onel^  wbmce  he  iidbrred,  that  if 
they  eat  one  another  there  could  be  no  harm  in  his  eating  veok 
He  returned  occauonally  to  a  Tesetable  diet,  from  dince*  ar  fo 
ita  chMpnese,  and  once  prerailed  t^mo  a  friend  to  laake  tnal  a 
it.    He  persevered  for  three  moDtbs,  ra£bred  grienNulyt  *p^.* 
last,  after  beii^  hal£«tarved,  ordered  a  roaat  pif^  in  Aawair,  in- 
viting  Franklin  to  partake  (rf*  it   Hie  pig  nnluckily  was  woi^ 
to  table  too  soon ;  and  not  bong  able  to  reuit  the  teofttatieiH  « 
eat  the  whole  of  it  before  his  guest  arrived.    At  BDOtber  tiBie 
Franklin  had  contracted  a  foodneas  for  argument  and  a  poiitm 
tone  in  oonversadtm  from  his  bther's  booKs  of  ccotniverrid  di- 
vinity, till,  meeting  with  Xemophon's  M^norabilia,  and  a  4&pBle 
in  the  Socratic  method  in  an  EiwUsh  grammar,  be  end^^ 
dropped  abrupt  contradictiMi,  and  became,  as  be  am*  a  hmme 
vufwrtr.     Unnappily  bis  inquiries  led  him  to  Suffesbory  tai 
Collins,  and  from  an  inquirer  he  became  a  doubter,  in  which 
^laracter  he  practised  his  Socra^c  method  of  argning  with  to 
much  success,  that  he  obtained  not  a  few  victoiieB  which  neitbcr 
himself  nor  bis  cause  deserved.     From  doubts  upon  ptnob  ^ 
minor  importance  be  Ml  to  doubting  revelation  itaelt    Some 
books  a^imst  deian  made  him  a  thorough  deist,  the  aigimaitB 
which  were  quoted  to  be  refitted  mpearing  to  him  much  stronger 
than  the  refutatioo.     It  was  not  tm  some  time  after  that  the  con- 
duct towards  himself  of  some  of  his  friraids,  whose  princi[rie»  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  perverting,  and  the  rectJlectitHi  eicat- 
tain  errata  of  his  own,  ieid  him  to  auencct  that  his  doctrine, 
though  it  mu^t  be  tme^  was  not  very  uadiiL 

In  the  mioat  of  these  oscillations  of.  his  mind,  an  odd  volume 
of  the  ^lectator  chanced  to  fall  in  his  way.  He  read  it  over  and 
over  asain,  was  delighted  wiib  the  stjde,  and  immediately  apfdiad 
himself  to  imitate  it  His  method  was  one  which  has  Mm  oAes 
practised  with  success  in  the  study  of  the  dead  lan^uaaes.  He 
made  notes  of  the  contents  of  a  papcar,  laid  tfiem  aside  for  a  few 
4tya,  and  then,  a£tiec  eDdeavounog  to  reoconpoae  the  essay  from 
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thepiiMofbiiitljCcmipBrcditwith  theOTuin^  Flndiiig  hiin- 
a^  deadciit  in  irords,  oe  trtnskted  ■tune  «  £he  tales  into  verw, 
and  after  tome  time  tnnied  difliii  back  sgain  intoprcwe.  AtotW 
taned  he  irmdd  jmnbte  hit  hinto  tc^etfaer,  uid  try  to  reduce  them 
■K«in  into  Iheir  natural  order,  as  a  meani  of  acquiring  methodin 
tne  arrai^eaient  at  iaa  ikaa^hna.  "  Thiu,"  says  he,  "by  com- 
pning  ny  «ork  villi  cbe  origmal,  I  diacovered  many  fanlts,  and 
ocnreMed  them  {  bat  I  soaKtmes  hod  the  pleasure  to  fiuocy,  that, 
in  ceatain  particulars  i^  small  consequence,  I  had  been  fortunate 
ataoA  to  unprove  the  method  or  the  language ;  and  this  encou- 
mged  me  to  think  that  I  might  in  lime  come  to  be  a  tolerahle 
Xwliih  miter,  of  which  I  waa  extremely  ainbitioiu."  Hen 
^g&i  bis  &thei'8  good  aeoae  was  of  advantage  to  him.  i  Some 
jodiciout  renarka  on  one  of  his  son's  compositions,  which  M\  into 
ma  tnodi^  coatributad  to  make  him  attentive  to  the  two  great 
flSMUttah  of  a  good  style,  el^^t  expreasion  and  perspicuity. 
The  lost  accoDiiMtshment  was  attained  by  SVanklin  in  an  eminent 
decree  and  he  himself  cbicdy  attribates  bis  advancement  in  life 
to  It.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  this  is  a  talcat  oa 
which  less  honest  diplomatists  wonld  value  themgdves. 
'  Ametica  bad  at  Uus  time,  17S0,  otie  newrauiper,  and  it  was 
doobted  whedier  a  second  wonld  meet  with  suraCioit  encoiu«|^ 
ment.  Honwer,  Franklin's  brodier  detemined  on  setting  up 
die  Nao  Bngtand  Courani,  and  Franklin  contributed  to  it  his 
first  printed  attempts  in  prose,  ^trusting  his  performances,  at 
i^bt,  under  tha  door  of  the  printing-boose.  They  were  warmly 
amlModbd,  and  thought  to  be  the  anonymous  prodoctitHis  of  some 
orthe  most  uigenioaa  and  learned  men  in  BoMon,  ^ough  Frank- 
lin afterwards  ttegan  to  snspect  that  the  judgment  of  his  admiran 
was  not  so  very  good  as  he  once  thooght  iL  Some  pc^dcal  p»> 
pera,  howerar,  soon  gave  ofi&nce;  ana  James  Franklin,  after  a 
BKxith's  Imprisonment,  waa  ftHrbidden  to  print  bis  newspaper, 
whid)  was  m  future  continued  in  the  same  of  Benjamin.  To 
mdce  this  arrangement,  it  waa  necessary  that  the  indenture  of  the 
latter  should  be  discharged,  and  a  new  oue  executed,  which  was 
to  be  kept  private.  Franldin  calls  this  a  flimsy  scheme ;  the  se- 
quel'  shows  that  it  was  worse  than  flimsy ;  it  was  fraudident  and 
mshonest;  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  shortly  afterwtuxis  to  assert 
his  freedtxn,  in  consequence  of  some  dispute  vrith  his  brother. 
The  tatter  did  not  venture  to  produce  the  new  indenture;  but  he 
was  m  niccessfiil  in  prejndicing  bH  the  trade  againgt  him,  that  no 
one  m  Boston  mold  nve  him  employment ;  and  thus,  at  the  ag« 
of  seventeen,  Frairichn  had  contnved,  by  his  imprudence,  to  put 
Umsetf  in  a  fair  way  of  ruining  his  future  prospecu  for  ever. 
Hw  govemmoit  had  their  eyes  upon  him  as  an  obnoxious  cha- 
tiela-}  and  likdy  to  prove  dangerona  to  the  state.  His&theruid 
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brother  were  in  opea  oppoation  to  him ;  buKst  mcfi  coniiiUfWd 
him  as  unprincipled,  ana  the  good  aa  an  infidel  and  albcut.  He 
had  no  resom'ce  but  in  flight ;  and  accordinglv,  by  the  ud  of  a 
convenient  friend,  he  secretly  left  his  fathers  ooiue,  and  on  the 
third  day  found  himself  landed  at  New  York,  300  milea  iron 
luxcae,  without  recommendation  or  knowledge  of  anv  penoo 
in  the  place,  and  with  no  more  money  in  his  pocket  tlum  wktf 
the  sale  of  his  few  books  produced. — So  much  tor  the  first  faiiti 
of  self-education. 
-  An  old  Pennsylranian  printer,  who  was  settled  at  New  Yo^ 

Crsuaded  Franklin  to  proceed,  a  hundred  miles  further,  to  PU- 
lelphia,  where  his  son  was  in  want  of  a  workman,  and  rakht 
possibly  employ  him.  He  peifbrmed  this  journey  partly  on  loot 
and  partly  t^  water,  and  it  wqs  Twy  near  being  oil  iaaL  The 
boat  le^ed  in  wfajch  he  embarlied;  and  a  stonn  camiw 
on,  the  spray  beat  over  it,  and  completely  wetted  all  on  boara. 
In  the  evening,  Franklin  found  himself  in  a  huh  Sev^i  but 
having  somewhere  seen  plentifiil  draughts  of  cola  water  recoct 
mended,  he  followed  the  prescription,  and  rid  himself  of  the  dis- 
order in  the  course  of  the  night.  If  bis  constitutiffli  had  been  las 
strong,  he  would  probably  never  have  seen  Philadelphia  after  tiy- 
ing  such  a  remedy.  He  arrived  safe,  however,  with  a  ungle  doUar 
in  nis  pcicket,  having  been  suqtected,  owing  to  his  miseivble  ap- 
pearance, of  being  some  runaway  indentured  servant,  which  be 
relates  without  seeming  to  remember  that  he  was  in  fact  that  voy 
character.  Early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  in  October,  1723,  he- 
was  seen  sauntermg  through  the  streets  of  Philaddi^ua,  fwming 
a  singular  ccmtrast  to  the  clean,  well-dressed  groups  of  Quakea 
who  were  flocking  from  all  quarters  to  their  meeting-hoitte.  He 
was  in  a  working  dress,  with  his  pockets  stufied  out  with  shiits 
and  stockings,  with  a  large  penny  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating 
another,  having  just  quenched  his  thirst  with  the  water  of  the 
Delaware,  Such  was  Franklin's  first  entrance  into  the  town 
where  he  afterwards  made  such  a  conspicuous  figure.  Fatigued 
with  rowing,  walking,  and  want  of  sleep,  be  at  last  stroUed  into 
the  meeting-house,  and  sat  down  among  the  Quakers,  wher^  after 
looking  round  for  some  time,  and  hearing  nothing  said,  he  ikfA 
soundly  till  the  assembly  broke  up,  when  somebody  had  the  good 
nature  to  rouse  him.  He  soon  found  a  lodging,  and  U>e  noKt 
day  got  work  with  one  Keimer,  a  printer,  who  had  lately  set  up; 
and  having  little  Uuiness,  employed  himself  in  making  bad  mscs, 
which  he  could  not  be  said  to  write,  as  he  composed  them  in  the 
types  without  ever  oommitting  li^m  to  paper.  It  was  nov 
Franklin's  object  to  forget  Bosttm  as  much  as  he  could,  and  to 
conceal  the  place  <^  his  retreat  from  his  fiien^  wbo  were  in 
gre^t  grief  at  his  abrupt  deporture.     However,  to  their  no  affisU 
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torpriB^  after  he  bad  been  abaent  aboat  seven  months,  be  ap- 
peared again  before  tbem,  as  suddenly  as  be  left  thein,  wttb  a 
«nteel  new  suit  ftom  head  to  foot,  a  watcb)  and  about  5/.  sterling 
in  his  pocket,  whicb,  being  in  silver,  was  an  extraordinary  sight 
in  Boston,  where  the  current  was  in  paper,  Franklin  brought 
with  him  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  bis  &ther,  recommending  him  to  set  up  bis  son  aa  printer 
m  that  province,  and  promising  his  patronage  and  all  the  govern- 
ment bunneas.  The  o%r  was  declined  civillv,  but  steadi^;  and 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  accommodation  between  Uie  two 
Inmhers,  old  Franklin  consented  to  bis  son's  return  to  a  place 
^ere  he  had  equipped  himself  so  handsomely  in  so  short  a  time. 
He  accordingly  gave  him  his  blessing,  some  good  advice,  and  a 
few  gifts  as  tokens  of  bis  love,  and  promised,  uiat,  if  when  he  was 
twen^-one,  he  had  saved  near  enough  to  set  himself  up,  be  would 
h^  him  out  with  the  remainder. 

On  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  Governor  Keith  proposed,  unso- 
licited, to  set  him  up  at  his  own  ei^oense,  and  agreed  to  send  him 
over  to  Ek^land  in  the  annual  ship  to  purchase  types  and  other 
necessary  materials.  "  You  shall  repay  me  when  you  are  able," 
•aid  he;  "  I  am  resolved  to  have  a  good  printer  here,  and  I  am 
Aire  yon  will  succeed."  It  was  some  months  before  the  packet 
was  to  sail,  and  be  supported  himself  in  the  interval  bv  working 
with  his  former  master.  When  he  left  Boston  he  had  ueen  com* 
missioned  by  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  a  debt  of  35/.  was  ow- 
in^  in  Pennsylvania,  to  receive  the  money  on  account,  and  trans- 
mit it  at  his  convoiience.  Franklin  imprudently  suffered  one 
Collins,  who  had  talent,  but  was  devoid  of  principle,  and  addicted 
to  druRMlrinking,  to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  a  considerable 
part  of  this  money,  under  pretence  of  re-payment  as  soon  as  he 
xbonld  be  in  business.  This  period  never  arrived,  and  in  the 
aean  time  Franklin  was  fretting  with  fear  lest  be  should  be  called 
t^n  to  refund  the  deposit ; — 

—  He  hastened  to  restore  the  trust, 
But  fear  alone,  not  virtue,  made  htm  just. 

Luckily  for  him  his  creditor  was  kind,  and  did  not  call  for  ihe 
jaoaey  till  some  years  af^rwards ;  but,  as  Franklin  remarks,  the 
aSaii  proved  that  his  father  was  right  in  considering  him  too 
yooBg  to  manage  business,  Happily^is  desire  of  acquiring  in- 
JbrmatkHi  did  not  give  him  much  leisure  for  idle  company,  and 
•11  his  acquaintances  were  lovers  of  reading,  though  all,  excepting 
aae,  lax  m  their  religious  principles.  Two  were,  by  Franldin  s 
oWn  avowal,  "unsettled"  bv  himself,  "for  which,"  savs  he, 
**  they  bodi  made  me  suffer.''^  The  fact  was,  they  pillaged  him  j 
and  be  seems  to  think  this  made  matters  even  between  them; 
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not  «dvertin}(  to  the  difference  between  hiia  wbo  Meib  **  troA^ 
Bod  him  who  "Jilcka  the  immediaftjemei^  the  mud." 

After  some  dday,  FninUiD  ssttea  for  England;  and,  on  pn- 
■enting  the  letters,  which  be  supposed  to  coatiin  the  pramued 
recommendations,  he  discovered,  to  his  extreme  smpriie,  diat  Ae 
Oovemor  hsd  impoeed  upon  him,  and  so  Sn  from  hnii^  j^wi 
htm  letters  of  credit^  had  no  credit  to  pn.  By  thit  paltiy  trid^ 
Franklin  found  hiundf  in  the  streets  of  London  witlr  fifteen  pi^ 
t(Jes  in  his  podcet,  to  simport  himsdf  and  his  friend  R^>b,  ose 
of  those  whom  FninlHinhad  **Qntett]ed,"  and  who  had  de«rted« 
vdfe  uid  child  in  Philadelphia,  in  hopes  of  maldng  his  fertime 
in  London.  He  sncceeded  better  than  he  deserved,  till  Fope 
marred  his  prospects,  and  cured  him  of  writing  verses  by  potting 
him  into  the  Dunciad.  A  cireanutanee,  diagraodol  to  btni  par> 
ties,  occasioned  the  cessation  of  all  intercourse  betweett  the  friraik 
Dnriiv  a  temporary  absence  from  Ixmdon,  owing  to  pecnmify 
difficulties,  Ralph  entrusted  his  mistress  to  the  care  of  his  oomitry- 
man,  which  confidence  Franklin  so  far  abused,  as  to  endeavour  to 
seduce  her.  This,  in  Ralph's  opinion,  cancelled  all  ofaligadons; 
"  and,"  says  Franklin,  **  the  loss  of  his  fricndshqi  rdieved  Me 
from  a  heavy  burthen."  Sorely  there  was  some  fommation  for  ths 
pinion  of  those  who  considered  him  as  a  beardess  character: 
bnt  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  sits  down,  at  the  age  of  sevrai^ 
to  communicate  this  riiameful  anecdote  to  his  son,  coolly  caHiBg 
it  another  erraittmt  in  those  very  memoirs  which  were  inteaided  to 
teach  poeteri^  the  means  which  he  employed  to  raise  himsdf  to 
celebnty,  ana  which,  h«  thanks  Prondenoe,  so  well  succeeded 
with  him  ?  (Life,  p.  3.)  We  an  sony  to  see  Dr.  FranUi^i 
memoirs  afford  a  parallel  to  Rousseau's  CoHfossioDs.  SamiB,  be 
thoudit,  might  deem  these  means  fit  to  be  imitated,  should  they 
findUionselvesinrimilarcircumstances.  Could  he  even  have  Una 
agun,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  better,  but  more  fortunate.  **  If  it 
were  leA  to  my  choice,"  he  writes,  p:  2,  "I  should  lutve no ot^ 
jection  to  go  over  the  same  life  from  its  b^inning  to  die  end ; 
requesting  only  the  advantage  authors  have  of  correcting  in  a 
second  edition,  the  faults  of  the  first  So  would  I  also  wish  lo 
change  some  tTtadents  of  it,  for  others  more  favourable" 

'  Prnnklin  soon  obtained  employment  in  Ltmdtm,  and-  recM^ 
mended  himself  to  his  master  by  assiduity  in  his  business,  and  to 
bis  companions  in  the  prmting-ofiice  by  advancing  them  money 
when  their  finances  failed  before  pay  honrs  on  Satorday  n^it. 
He  was  enabled  to  do  this  by  never  keMiing  St  Monday,  and^by 
drinking  water  while  they  were  drinking  strmig  beer.  In 
moderation  recommended  him  so  much  to  ^is  Romwi  Ctih<^ 
landlady,  who  also  had  a  "  saving  mind,"  that  she  chareed  faiiu 
only  eighteen-pence  a  wedc  for  hit  lodging;     He  usea«)  sop 
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with  her;  Mid  AmT  fareconoartodof  MfaamchoTyeacIi,aTety 
litde  tlioe  of  bread  aod.  butter,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale  betweea 
them.  Ha{meaui^tobe  eiEfdovediqponareprmtofWooUaeton'a 
Rdioion  of  Nabr^  this  wea.  simerted  to  hia  the  idea  of  a 
Kuattpam^et,  which  he  entitled,  ?  Dtiwrtefiffn  ml^herty  and 
NatssUi/,  Pleasure  aad  Potn.  Hus  it  caUed  bv  Franldin  anotbor 
errmtata.  in  his  lif&  His  master  expostnlated  with  him  on  bds 
priao^es,  whidi  he  called  aboaunable;  and  the  natnre  of  the 
woik  wm  be  jnKved  by  its  procuring  him  an  introduction  to 
'UaaAenOB,  ana  to  one  Lyons,  aathor  of  a  book,  entitled  "  1^ 
In&Dilnlity  of  Hwnan  Judgment."  It»  object  was  to  prove,  frma 
A»  attributes  of  Ood,  that  nothing  could  possiU^  be  wrong  in 
the  worid,  and  diat  vka  and  virtue  were  empty  distinctions,  no 
m^  thic^  existing.  He  aAerwarda  became  convinced  that 
tralh,  niinri^»  and  int^rity  in  dealings  between  nun  and  raaa, 
were  of  seme  imporiami  to  the  feUdty  of  Ufe,  and  burned  what 
eapie»  teauined  of  bis  pomj^et,  of  woicb  fi»taaately  only  an 
hundred  had  beem  print^.  His  method  of  reaaoDing  will  be 
teeai  in  the  fiWlowing  extract;  and  it  is  ronarkable  that  m  this,  as 
wdl  aa  in  many  other  passages,  he  anpean  to  consider  virtue  ia 
no  other  light  tiian  as  a  quaiity  whioh  bad  a  teadeo^  to  increase 
the  temporal  hapjnness  c»  man: 

"BevelationhodiDdeednoweight  withmeaBsuch;  but  I  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  though  certain  actions  might  not  be  bad,  because  they 
were  fbrfoidden  by  it,  or  good  because  it  commanded  them ;  yet  proba* 
biy  those  actions  might  be  forbidden,  becatae  they  were  bad  for  ui,  or 
commanded  beeatue  they  were  beneficial  to  us,  in  their  own  natures,  all 
the  ciroamstances  of  Aings  considered.  And  this  perBoanon,  with  the 
kind  hand  of  Providence*  or  some  guardian  angel,  or  accidental  &vour» 
aUe  circomstanoes  and  situatious,  or  aU  together,  |f  reserved  me  through 
this  dai^nNM  time  of  youth  and  the  hazardous  Mtnations  I  was  some- 
times in  among  strangera,  remote  from  the  eye  and  advice  of  laj  fa- 
ther; free  from  any  lo^/W  gross  immorality  or  injustice,  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  ^y  want  of  religion.  I  say  ml^,  because 
the  instances  I  have  mentioned  had  something  of  necetnti/  in  them, 
from  my  youth,  inexperience,  and  the  knavery  of  others,"  (Franklin's 
Memoirs,  p.  46.) 

Some  years  afterwards  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  6a  the  other  side 
of  the  qoestion,  which  bc)||ao  with  laying  for  its  foundation  this 
fiut,  that  almost  all  men  »  all  ages  ana  cauatries  have  (U  times^ 
made  vte  of  praifer.  "  Thence  I  reasoned,  that  if  all  things  are 
ordained,  prayer  mtut  amongst  the  rest  be  ordained.  But  as 
pmyer  can  procure  no  change  in  things  that  are  orduned,  pray- 
ing mtut  then  be  usdeas,  and  an  absurdi^.  God  would  tnere* 
fore  not  ordain  prayinj^  if  every  thing  else  was  ordained.  Bot 
praying  eiiBts,  toeiefore  all  other  things  are  not  ordained,"  &c. 

N     S 
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After  pMBtnB  about  eighteen  montltB  in  London,  FnuiUhi 
idvmed  to  PhiladelphU,  as  derk  to  a  merchant,  wfaoae  friend- 
■bip  he  had  acquired  during  the  passage  frwn  America.  He 
landed  in  October,  17S6 ;  and  si)  w«at  on  proq>erously  for  ox 
nonths,  whai  his  master  died,  and  left  him  onoe  more  to  the 
world,  with  a  small  legacy  as  a  token  of  regard.  About  the  same 
time  Franklin  hinueli  was  nearly  carried  off  by  a  pleurisr,  gave 
himself  up  fiw  lost,  and  was  diaaf^xiinted  when  he  found  hinisetf 
recovering.  He  had  juct  completed  his  twoity-first  year ;  and  in 
the  diree-fourths  of  nis  li&  which  yet  renamed,  he  had  a  bo^ 
and  important  part  to  play.  His  old  master,  Keimer,  now  oigi^lGd 
him  atnigh  wages  to  take  charge  of  his  printing-bouse.  Heww 
bere^^iclo/um ;  ne  was  by  turns  compoeilor,  preseman,  engraver, 
and  wardioaaeman ;  he  made  the  inb,  executed  the  first  coppet^ 
plate  press  that  had  been  seen  in  the  country ;  and  as  llicsr  stock 
(^  types  was  very  small,  and  there  was  then  no  Irtter-foundry  ia 
America,  he  contrived  to  cast  a  mould,  and  strike  the  matrices 
in  lead,  and  thus  supplied  tolerably  all  defidenaes.  He  conkl 
not  agree,  however,  with  Keimer,  better  than  with  his  brother, 
and  in  a  short  time  entered  into  partnership  with  one  Meredith, 
who^  though  no  workman,  had  friends  who  ei^Bged  to  fjomi^ 
the  stock,  and  set  it  wainst  Franklin's  skill  in  the  business,  on 
ctmdition  that  the  profits  should  be  shared  equally  between  the 
partners.  Types  were  procured  from  London,  a  house  was  hired, 
and  the  new  printers  began  business,  notwithstandiog  the  croak- 
iogs  and  foreDodipgs  of  on  old  gentleman,  who  maintained  that 
Fbiladelphia  was  last  sinking  into  decay,  and  the  petmle  half 
benkrupts,  in  spite  of  the  many  new  buildings,  and  the  increase 
erf*  rents.  "  Tnis  person,"  says  Franklin,  "  continued  to  live  in 
this  decaying  place,  and  to  declaim  in  the  same  strain,  refiising 
for  many  years  to  buy  a  house  thra«,  because  all  was  grang  to 
destmction  \  and  at  last  I  had  the  pleasure  vS  seeing  Eno  eive 
five  times  as  much  for  one  as  he  might  have  bought  it  for  what 
he  first  b^an  croaking."  The  cxpoiSes  of  the  establishment 
swallowed  up  all  the  ready  cash  the  partners  conld  command, 
when,  by  great  good  luck,  one  of  their  friends  brought  a  country- 
man, as  their  first  customer,  whom  he  had  founa  by  chance  m 
the  street  inquiring  for  a  printer.  This  man's  five  shillings, 
bang  the  first  fruits  of  the  business,  and  coming  so  s£ascHiabTy, 
gave  Franklin  more  pleasure  than  any  money  he  afterwards 
earned.  Among  his  cnief  support«i  were  the  members  of  a  de- 
bating society,  called  the  Junto,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  aD 
of  whom  exerted  themselves  in  procuring  him  businees.  But 
what  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  bu  success  was  his 
unremitting  industry.  The  general  opinion  was  that  he  must 
fail,  as  there  were  iidrcady  two  printers  in  the  places  A  Scotch- 
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■ttn,  however,  Dr.  Baird,of  St.  Andre«r'%  was  a  better  judge  of 
irtut  indoBtiy  would  do^  and  he  f^ve  a  contrary  opinion.  <*  For 
theindnstr;  of  that  Franklin,"  said  he,  "  is  nmerior  to  any  thing 
I  ever  saw  of  the  kind :  I  tee  bim  -still  at  wofk  when  I  go  hcnne 
from  clnb,  and  be  is  at  work  ag^  b^re  his  ncighboim  are  out 
of  bed."  Baird  was  ri^ht  The  bnalness  improved  diily;  a 
newspaper  was  added  t»  it,  Irom  which  penonahdes,  which  were 
then,  and  have  been  since  the  disgrace  oi  Ameriom  joomals,  were 
car^iilly  excluded;  Mine  of  the  political  articles  excited  atten- 
titui,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  voted  Franklin  printer  of  the 
TOtes,  laws,  and  other  public  bnsiness.  Soon  afterwards,  inl7S9^ 
the  partnership  was  ^ssolved,  and  Franklin  remaiaed  sole  pro- 
prietor, having  procured  friends  who  readilyuadertooktoadvance 
the  rncHu^  necessary  for  paring  cS  the  Company's  debtfl,  and 
oontinnii^  the  business  in  niaown  name.  His  credit  and  dw- 
racter  were  good — he  dressed  plain,  was  never  seat  at  places  c£ 
diveruon;  wd  bo(^  the  only  indalgence  which  ever  drew  him 
&om  his  buaness,  were  a  private  amusement,  and  occasioned  no 
■4yi'^*l  He  mod  to  bring  home  his  purchases  of  p^ier  through 
the  sttvets  on  a  wheelbarrow,  to  show  that  he  was  not  above  nia 
buMness.  In  short,  all  prospered  so  well,  that  in  September^ 
1730,  he  ventured  to  marry  a  Miss  Read,  in  whose  ramily  he 
bad  lodged  on  his  first  arrival  in  Philadelphia.  They  had  c<m- 
ceived  a  mutual  liking  for  each  other,  but  it  was  not  judged 
prudent  for  them  to  many,  and  Franklin  .had  forgotten  her 
during  his  journey  to  England.  She  too  had  been  persuaded  to 
marry  in  his  abs^ce,  but  her  husband  was  a  wcnihlees  fdlow, 
got  in  debt,  and  ran  away;  and  the  report  of  his  having  another 
wife  in  England,  caused  the  marriage  to  be  looked  upon  as  in- 
valid. Franklin  scarcely  mentions  her  aflerwards ;  and  we  gather 
from  some  casual  expressions,  that  he  had  a  low  opinion  of  the 
aex.  in  general.  However,  they  lived  happily  together,  and  he 
aays  oi  her  that  she  proved  "  a  good  and  feimlul  hdpmate^ 
aasiated  me  much  by  attending  to  the  shop ;  we  throve  together, 
and  ever  mutually  endeavoured  to  m^e  each  other  happy. '  She 
tbet^bt  highly  of  her  husband,  and  one  morning  substituted  a 
China  bowl  and  silver  spoon  for  the  twopenny  eariuien  porringer 
and  spoon  of  pewter,  with  which  he  bad  been  used  to  eat  his 
bumble  break&st  of  bread  and  milk;  for  which  piece  of  luxury 
abe  bad  no  other  excuse  to  ofiFer,  than  that  she  thought  faer  hus- 
band deserved  such  finery  as  well  aa  any  of  her  neighbours. 

"  Live  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's  word ; 
And  lo!  "  B  silver  spoon "  upon  the  board.^ 

About  this  time  there  was  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  province* 
and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency. 


FiwiUin  pubUabcd  an  uoiMriiuw  oMur  is  fiveor  a£il»  eotadcd, 
The  Nature  atid  Neceuitjf  oj  a  ^(fwr  CWroMy.  The  pcint  ma 
carried  in  the  Aatemblj,  aod  be  was  mrarded  bj  butu*  unjdoyed 
M  the  printer,  which  piorcd  t  vcsy  pn^t^e  job.  I»  bIm  pro- 
jected a  subacnpdon  librarji  end  b^  laean*  <^  liie  nwinben  of  the 
Junto  carried  it  into  execution.  The  MibKribanwere  at  fint  6A7 
in  number*  at  ibrtgr  dtillinga  each  to  beigia  vitb,  and  ten  ■Killing 
annuallj.  The  company  waa  aAerwanU incteaaed  toanbnndM^ 
a  cbiurter  was  obtained*  and  the  exanipkinM  q>eedily  fi^owed  Ja 
all  the  coniideEdtds  towns  (£  Nralh.  America.  In  173^  be  psb- 
lithffii  under  tlw  naoM  of  RicJnrd  Sansden,  the  ahnanack 
contaising  thoK  prowrbial  1^11101*  iucidcatinc  ii^utry  and 
frugalitj,  so  well  known  b;  tbe  title  of  Poor  Ri^und's  Sa^inn 
It  waa  oontiiitiBd  fn*  t««o^-£ve  yean*  and  had  to  great  a  we 
that  not  laia  dun  10,000  were  vended  .aamuUy,  a  pcodwi 
nomba for  tiKwe  timet.  InthefoUowii^  vear  hebegui  tok  ... 
lanooage^  and  acquired  MioeaBUTdy  a  Knowledge  of  Fnn^ 
Italian,  and  s^njah.  He  then  a{^Iied  to  Latin,  lor  which  ha 
feond  bis  preriMU  ttndiea  had  to  efiectnally  aaoothed  tbe  wi^ 
that  he  nastered  it  witboat  moch  dtfficidty.  Fran  this  dreoB- 
stance  he  too  haatily  coiiclnde%  that  there  is  an  inoon>irtaMy  in 
the  eonunon  netbod  of  teaching  languages. 

*•  1  weuld  therefore  o^  it  to  the  c<KisideratioB  of  those  who  ■uper> 
htend  tbe  education  of  our  yeuth,  whether  aince  nuu^  of  tboae  wbe 
begin  with  tbe  I^ttin,  quit  tbe  sanw  after  ^tendfaig  Mm*  yeara  withoot 
hnii^  made  any  great  proficienGy,  aod  wbat  they  have  learned  be- 
comee  ilmoet  uaelea,  to  tbrt  their  time  haa  been  lott ;  it  would  not  hm 
been  better  to  have  bMun  with  tbe  French,  proceeding  to  the  Ilaliu 
and  I^tin.  For  though  ailer  apeoding  tbe  aame  time  tbey  ebould  quit 
the  Btudy  of  languBgea  and  never  arrive  at  tbe  ^.atin,  they  would  how- 
ever have  acquired  another  tongue  or  two,  that  being  in  modern  use 
might  be  lenriceable  to  tbem  in  common  life."    (Memoirs,  p.  81 .) 

Here  ia  the  old  attack  upon  tbe  atudy  of  the  clasaics,  and  Mp- 
pOBted  upon  the  <^  gnmnda.  We  answer*  as  it  has  been  anmrocd 
before^  that  tbe  atoendency  which  classical  learning  has  aoqnired* 
is  not  merely  becwiie  it  teaches  to  conjsNtc  and  decline;  and 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  not  read  o^y  isx  the  sake  of  tbe 
niceties  of  composition  in  a  dead  lan^iuc^  or  for  tbe  ina^it 
which  they  afford  into  the  system  of  hea^m  mytlxdiwy :  tfin 
are  read  because  thfy  lead  to  the  general  ejqmnsioD  of  uie  intdU 
lectual  faculties — to  tbe  correction  of  narrow  views  and  con- 
tracted habits — to  a  larger  acquaintance  vrith  man,  and  moral  in* 
flncnces  and  habits — to  the  cnltivation  of  the  imagination  and 
the  develcqunent  of  the  reasoning  powers — to  the  extension  of  the 
fidd,  and  the  augmentation  of  Ute  materiids  of  thhihing.  That 
tune  xannot  have  been  **  lost"  which  has  baoi  employvd  in  tha 
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Hbaif  d[  -woAb  whereiQ  the  learner  hu  had  to  ofdlcct  and  to' 
oatnpne,  to  combiiie  and  to  distinniuh  for  hinuel^  even  tboagh 
th«  mBguBgeB  oo  vhich  he  has  been  occupied  ^ould  not  on 
**  aern^eoSe  in  common  life."  The  valoe  of  nmscuUne  literatare 
is  this — that  it  leads  to  reflection  and  the  active  employment  of 
tfaeintdlect;  and  wore  the  attainment  of  that  literature  "easier," 
aa  Franklin  thinks  it  would  be,  if  It  were  coEtomaiy  to  beuia 
with  tibe  liring  laagnages,  we  ijtoold  think  its  importance  usa- 
aened.  The  labour  with  wbidi  the  acquisition  is  made  is  .not 
fwe  of  the  amalleat  causes  of  that  importance;  and  to  shortoi 
that  labour  m>old  be  at  once  to  detract  firom  the  lastiaa  imprea- 
WHis  derired  from  the  study,  and  to  depreciate  its  chita  ^lue  a* 
an  exercise  of  the  mind. 

In  17S6,  Franklin  was  Aoaat  Clerk  of  the  Gfflwid  Assembly, 
his  first  political  promotion,  and  in  the  following  vear  Deputy 
Postmaster  (General  of  the  province^  an  oSSce  which  was  chiefly 
Vf^Kahle  to  him,  as  it  iacreased  the  correapcmdence  and  advcr- 
tiaenieBts  of  his  newspaper.  He  was  thus  gradually  rinng  into 
importance,  and  what  was  still  better,  he  beg^  to  find  himself  at 
leisure  lor  the  prosecution  of  the  useful  prcgeots  with  which  hia 
head  was  teeming.  To  this  lusore  was  owiuf  die  refonnatica  o^ 
the  ci^  watch ;  ue  eatablishraent  of  Uie  first  fireniffice  known  ia 
America;  that  of  a  philosophical  eode^;  of  a  public  hospital; 
and  the  paving  of  the  citr.  He  was  the  inventor  also  of  tko 
Penusylvanian  fire  stoves,' for  whieh  he  refbsed  a  patent,  on  the 
principle  that  in  useftd  projects  mankind  in  general  were  oititled 
to  the  benefit  of  discoveries.  But  why  does  not  he  who  applies 
his  ingenuity  to  the  construction  of  a  stove  deserve  a  reward  for 
hia  labours  as  much  as  he  who  writes  a  book  to  describe  iL  The 
principle  of  potaits  and  of  copyrights  ia  the  same,  and  is  founded 
moa  that  universal  law,  that  eveiy  one  has  originally  a  right  to 
the  [voduce  of  his  own  labour.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Whitfidd 
urived  in  the  country;  and  Franklin  tiiinks  his  tesUmonv  in 
fiiTour  <tf  his  honesty  entitled  to  wndit,  because  he  baa  no 
fdifpous  c<Hinexion  with  hun.  Whit&ld  used  to  pray  for  his 
coBvenioa;  but  never,  says  Fnmklin,  had  the  salis&ction  of 
believing  that  his  prayer*  were  heard.  He  was,  however,  on 
good  tenos  with  bun,  and  at  one  of  his  viuta  to  I^ladelphia 
i^l^red  him  the  use  of  his  house.  "  I^"  rejplied  the  preedier* 
with  mora  piety  than  judgmnit,  considenng  his  hostfs  opinions ; 
*'  If  you  make  that  kind  ofier  for  Cbrisf  s  ^e,  you  wiQ  not  mns 
of  a  reward."  Franklin  seemed  rather  afraid  of  gaining  this 
reward,  and  Immediately  be«^  that  he  might  not  oe  mistaken ; 
for  the  t^r  was  nude  "  tor  ms  own,  and  not  for  Cbnst's  soke." 
He  aays  that  Whitfield  soon  obtained  numerous  followers,  not- 
«itl)atMiding  ht  constaatiy  told  them  that  they  were  **  naturally 
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half  beasts  and  half  devils."  Hi»  v<Hce,  belDg  load  and  deny 
was  well  suited  to  field  preaching ;  and  FranElin  calcnlsted  ly 
actual  experiment  that  he  might  be  distinctly  beard  by  SO^OOO 
people,  allowing  two  square  feet  to  each  man.  The  clergy  ex- 
cluded him  from  their  pulpits ;  but  subscriptions  were  opened  for 
a  large  building,  which  was  vested  in  trustees  for  the  lue  of  any 
preacner  of  any  religious  persuasion;  so  that,  were  a  Mc^nmedan 
.  missionary  to  visit  Philadelphia,  he  would  find  that  the  liberali^ 
of  the  people  had  provided  him  with  a  pulpit.  Franklin  bean 
witness  to  the  eflect  which  was  produced  by  Whitfield's  preach- 
ing. "  From  being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religion,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  worm  were  growing  rdigious,  so  that  one 
could  not  walk  through  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing 
psalms  sung  in  different  frmiUes  of  every  street/'  The  foUowing 
anecdote  is  at  once  characteristic  of  the  preacher  and  of  the 
hearer. 

"  I  happened  soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  come 
of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  s- 


lently  resolved  he  should  get  nothine  from  me :  I  bad  in  my  pocket  ■ 
lupdful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  jatuAl* 
in  gold  :  at  he  proceeded  I  be{^  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give 


the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that, 
and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver;  and  he  finished  bo  admirably 
that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector'i  dish,  gold  an<t 
•111  At  this  sermon  there  was  also  one  of  our  club,  who  being  of  my 
aentiiiients  respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collec- 
tion might  be  intended,  had  by  precaution  emptied  bis  pockets  before 
he  came  from  home ;  towards  the  conclusion  ofthc  discourse,  however, 
he  felt  a  strong  iuclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbour  who 
stood  near  liim  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose.  The  request 
was  fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company  who  bad 
the  firmness  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  "At 
an^ other  tinit,Jriend  Htdgkiruon,  IwoutdUndtotheeJreely;  hUnct 
now,  for  thee  Kent  tame  to  be  ot^  ^thy  right  leiuei."  (Memoirs,  p.  85> 
86.) 

The  safety  of  the  province  was  now  threatened  by  the  uuIoq 
of  Spain  and  France  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  Governor 
could  not  prevail  on  the  House  of  Assembly,  which  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Qualfers,  to  pass  a  militia  law  for  its  de^ce. 
Franklin  recommended  a  voluntaty  association  in  a  pamphlet* 
called  Plain  Trulht  and  procured  10,000  subscribers,  who  were 
speedily  armed,  officered,  and  exercised,  he  himself  declining  the 
post  of  Colonel.  He  then  proposed  a  lottery  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  a  battery  and  of  purchasing  cannon,  which  the 
Quakers  themselves  recommended  and  supported.  In  the  coarse 
of  these  alarms  this  sect  found  themselves  incmnmoded  by  their 
pacific  principle.   On  one  occasi<m  the  Governor  having  applied 
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to  tbem  for  SOOOA  to  carry  on  the  war,  tl^  refiised  tlie  numef 
to  buy  powder,  but  voted  it  for  the  purchase  of  bread,  flour, 
wheat,  or  olfwr  grain.  The  Governor  interpreted  other  grain 
to  mean  gunpowder,  and  bought  it  accordingly,  without  any  ob- 
jection being  raised  by  hie  Quaker  Parliament.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  I^ranklin's  Uioughts  were  turned  to  another  object, 
which,  though  not  taken  up  as  warmly  as  the  last  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  Valuable  institution* 
fot  which  his  countiy  is  indebted  to  him.  This  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy,  which  was  aflerwards  chartered  and  in- 
creased by  grants  till  it  rose  into  the  present  University  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  resolved  that  prcdommancy  should  be  given 
to  no  sect  in  the  nomination  of  trustees,  lest  the  whole  tn  the 
funds  ^ould  be  in  time  ^^ropriated  to  the  use  of  any  one 
reli^ous  persuasion.  A  Moravian  was  appointed  among  the  resl^ 
who  gave  oSence  to  his  colleagues,  and  at  his  death  they  resolved 
t«  have  no  more  of  that  sect,  whereby  they  were  guilty  of  the  very 
injustice  which  the  original  plan  was  intended  to  prevent,  since 
it  was  as  unfair  that  any  one  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  funds,  as  that  any  one  should  engross  the  whole  of 
them.  The  vacancy,  however,  was  to  be  filled  up ;  and  the  diffi* 
cul^  then  was  how  to  avoid  having  two  representatives  of  some 
other  sect,  when  somebody  observed,  that  Franklin  was  merely  an 
honest  man,  and  of  no  sect  at  all ;  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen. 
He  thoud^t  this  a  proof  of  liberal  sentiment.  To  be  of  no 
■ect  is  often  equivalent  to  being  indifferent  to  all;  and  hia 
boast  on  this  head  is  on  a  par  with  his  &vourite  remark,  that 
mankind  are  all  <^  a  family.  The  Americans,  in  their  desire  to 
be  tolerant,  have  overshot  the  roark.  They  have  mistaken  in- 
difierence  for  tolerance.  Those  to  whom  all  religions  appear 
equally  good  in  a  political  view,  and  it  is  on  this  very  ground 
that  Condorcet  has  praised  Franklin,  should  look  well  to  the 
consequences  of  the  want  of  a  dominant  religion  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Chalmers,*  according 
to  whom  four  or  five  millions  of  the  population  are  growing  up 
without  any  regular  administration  of  worship. 

Franklin  now  took  a  partner  into  his  printing  office,  and  re- 
tired from  all  the  labours  of  business,  with  the  mtention  of  de- 
voting himself  to  his  favorite  philost^icol  studies.  His  fellow 
citizens,  however,  did  not  leave  him  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
leisure  he  coveted,  and  he  was  appointed  successively  Justice  of 
Peace,  Common  Councilman,  Alderman,  Burgess  in  the  Assembly, 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  in  1753,  Joint  Post- 
master General.     In  the  following  year,  war  with  France  was 
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■'  wsb  ^iprefaended,  amd  he  prc^vetad  irfuit  u  oomdMn^  oiHmI 
tat  Albnny  ^an,  ftn-  tbe  defence  of  the  odontes,  asd  dte'«Kfas> 
Aoa  of  the  British  donnoioDs  in  North  AsBmca.  He  prapowJ 
Jk  graeral  gorernnoit  sdnaaislered  by  s  PreudflBt  Octura,  to  bi 
imptHnted  by  the  crown ;  and  a  gntnd  cooocil  to  be  Amam  bj 
me  representativvfl  of  die  pnyvineea  in  Aeh-  aercral  aNeotUiM. 
Ilie  project  vas  rgected  by  the  En^iih  gawenaaaaX.  as  to*  &- 
vouTwle  to  die  co^nies,  and  by  the  Hou§e§  of  AtMnfal^  as  tw 
Ibvourable  to  tfie  King's  prerogatrre.  It  was  rcaoh«d  iDstead, 
that  die  governofg  of  me  proviocea,  with  aome  menbers  vf  llwit 
oouRciK  ahoidd  meet  and  draw  on  die  BrhitA  treasBiy  for 
die  mnntiecemaTy  to  rnae  troops,  forts,  &«. ;  and  the  ei^enx 
was  afkerwards  to  be  rriunded  t^  a  tax  <m  America.  FraBUia 
opposed  the  plan ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  kid  tbe  faw' 
dadon  of  an  the  nnhappy  disputes  which  ensued.  O^crd 
Btsddock's  tmfbrtunate  expedidOR  was  tbe  fiivt  fndts  ^  it,  M 
wbicfa  Franklin  lUTtduntarily  contribated,  by  vakaa  his  iutercat  *• 
pn>cuPe  wa^oDB  and  hotves  for  die  transport  of  the  amy,  whi^ 
after  all,  couQ  not  be  obttdned  wiibont  bis  bond  for  tlw  BMSeaani- 
fleodon  of  die  owners.  So  litde  was  the  mli^^  reaalt  fA  tkil 
&tal  campaiffn  anticipated,  thatsabscripticms  were  actually  niaad 
In  PhHadelpBia,  to  defray  the  expense  of  fire-worlas  to  be  aM> 
Uted  iriien  the  news  of  its  success  rimnld  «i^. 
-  Inl?57,FrHiddinSniasent  overto£Bg)aDd«s«g«alfiM-PaBB- 
nWania  to  present  a  petitun  asaimt  die  repfeaistadm  of  W3- 
ham  Penn,  the  propnetariea  (ri  the  ptorince.  The  -oidoniNl  g» 
remments  in  America  were  of  dunee kinds: — iVofMEiiiJ goten- 
ments,  when  tbe  constitution  was  fonoded  on  the  King's  eunmiv 
aion,  pntruEtedto  the  governors:  pn^jnetary  goremiBeiilB,  when 
a  district  was  given  by  ttte  crown  to  individumB  <Kated  -w^  om- 
tsjn  iMnsladve  powers ;  and,  lasdy,  cA^nfer  gorenmaits,  tke  ima 
of  which  was  prerioush'  desciibed,  and  in  no  remeot  left  aob^eot 
to  the  governor's  wiU.  The  coremm^it  of  PenasyrnraiabduB^ad 
to  die  second  class ;  and,  fm-  a  long  tim^  die  f>M«rietarin  b- 
structed  dieir  governor  to  rethse  his  assent  to  any  bul  for  Mcosy 
which  did  not  exempt  their  estates  irom  tbe  tax.  This  wsjiiat 
proceedbg  was  the  occasion  of  peipetual  diEpntesi  and  from  tbe 
time  that  Franklin  had  a  seat  in  die  House  cX  Aaaoaabiy,  hew«s 
die  constant  opposer  of  die  proprietaries ;  and,  (£  conrs^  a  fitter 
nun  could  not  have  been  found  to  manage  tbe  remontnoe* 
a^inst  them.  They  oppear  indeed  to  have  been  like  tboae  w^ 
laid  heavy  burdens  upon  die  people,  which  di^  would  not  tOB^ 
theinaelvcs  with  one  of  their  mgers ;  and  die  disciissicni  of  r^ifea, 
which  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  may  be  reasennUy 
supposed  to  have  prepared  men's  minds  for  die'  more  in^rtant 
general  struggle  which  speedily  followed.     Many  causes  ctmtri- 
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Iwlwl  m  miilii  ilifllmll  llm  ImIi  iJ  nrirnkJ  ■fwit  if  ^  UoMcf 
Knid4ia'««tMin  Loadon.  I^bef  nuui  poMBnion  •Tthe  ttdvev* 
auK«fid>  owwt ;  lh«  inJifereoae  mf  Ae  oomagy  to  jweh  duit«ot 
■Mnsto;  t^  mr  ID  QemuBy ;  dw rdactaacB  ol'{ja«emnu!Dt  M 
jaterftre  in  lixsl  dilate*;  nen  all  so  nuun  obetaoles  to  be  re> 
Mowed  ibefoie  ha  ooyU  bruw  liu  DegotiaboDB  ta  s  aucocasfiil 
IMM.  The  seal  yiMdon  indeed  lay  vilhin  s  bo^  eornpaM, — 
idbetbcr  die  prifste  ettote  of  the  ibander'a  fuaity  akmild  b« 
Uaeed;  or  »h«hw  uie  inliabitantt  «f  a  whole  prorince  should  ba 
WiMiBrlriri  into  so  many  feudal  Tsainlii  la  tndli,  ^ese  cfaartared 
profoiotaiiaa  fpm  to  have  beat  most  enomelous  characters : 
abcnad,  unaixeaUe  nibjects  and  iasuffioient  lordB;-~iat  home,  nera 
■oitienwD,  and  so  very  jwivate,  that  they  wane  scaEcelv  to  be 
liMnMi  anoQg  tbe  herd  of  g*>*'Ji — ool  in  couit,  n<rtin  office,  not 
in  pariuuneirt.  Tk^  yielded,  at  length,  oa  coadition  that 
Fniddin  ih«^  <iagagc  £ae  his  employers  not  to  aasew  tbeii 
estates  [beyond  tbstr  ame  prc^x>ttioa :  thus  bcf^jging  at  last,  lika 
S^iock,  lor  bare  justioe,  instead  a(  the  ustiriotis  bond.  Fraak- 
lin'a  snooeH  -ia  this  bosiDess  gave  so  mwA  satis&ction  in  Ameri^ 
that  he  iPts  inuoediatciy  ^^inled  agent  for  the  colonies  of 
Msasachmotii,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  Nor  did  it  render  him  at 
afl  obnoxious  to  the  govemmeDt,  for  his  son  was  about  the  sam« 
timejoade  by  tbeCrown,  Gkrvemor  of  New  Jersey,  which  post  be 
hrid  fiuthAdily-diroo^  the  whole  of  the  American  revolution.  His 
principles  ranained  sUiotly  nwnarohical  till  he  died  in  ItilS  ;  nor 
did  his&ther  aim  at  converting  him,  though  the  contest  in  which 
(hay  e^Kiused  dtffaent  stdessunMnded  all  communication  betwem 
thfiDL  la  a  letter  wrJtten  at  tne  end  of  the  war,  Franklin  tells 
hin  bow'kecKly  he  had  SAt  bis  deaertion,  in  his  old  age,  bybia 
f«ly  son ;  and  plwnly  intimates  his  opinion,  that  there  are  natu- 
«ri  dntiaB  whica  precede  political  ones,  and  cannot  be  extingnis}^ 
«d  by  them.  Wdi  indeed  may  Bacon  exclaim,  "  From  a  civil 
war  God  of  his  mercy  defend  us ! " 

iBeface  Franklin  returned  to  i^iladelphia,  whidi  was  in  1763, 
(be  atHWsities  <^  Oxfind,  EdinbuK^ond  St.  Andrew,  con&cred 
i^MD  him  Ae  d^ree  of  IKsetor  of  Iaws.  He  had  previoualy  re- 
oeived  that  of  M.A.  from  the  college  of  Cambridge,  in  ffer 
Smg^and,  and  Yale  Oollq;e,  in  Connecticut.  He  was  ^so  nn»- 
ndaaeusly  riected  a  Fdlow  of  the  Koyal  ISocie^,  without  payment 
o£ibe  usual  fees,  or  composition  for  the  annual  subscription;  and 
a  fcw  rears  afterwards,  one  of  the  eight  fereign  associates  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sdnces  at  Paris.  His  absnice  from  Eng- 
Ifsid  was  of  short  duration ;  fer  on  the  renewal  of  the  dispute 
wiA  the  Penn  fiuniiy,  he  was  twain  sent  to  resume  his  a^etuif 
sridi  a  view  to  efieet  a  cbawe  in  tike  province  from  a  propnetary 
t*  A-Mgal  governmeitt  We  pais  sHgbtly  over  t^e  import^ 
3  D  3 
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er^ts  that  fidlowed,  as  cntten  of  history  rather  thau  oF  biogrf 
i^y : — the  welL-known  itamp  act ;  the  restraint  on  the  l^al  tow 
der  of  p^>er  money  in  America ;  the  colonial  resolutiwu  ^ainrt 
Engtiih  maoo&ctiffes ;  the  publication  of  Hutchinson's  utten 
(in  which  vSaii  Franklin's  conduct  was  clearly  justified  by  hk 
character  of  agent  for  the  province  of  Maaaachuseta) ;  the  de- 
claration oX  ririitB  by  Congress ;  the  long  straggle  which  ensned, 
ending  in  the  mdependenoe  of  the  United  States.  Franklin  hint- 
s' has  left  no  connected  memoirs  of  his  puUic  life,  and  ihe 
Editor  of  the  present  volume  has  added  little  to  what  is  already 
matter  of  general  notoriety.  Finding  the  war  ineviti^e,  Franklm 
returned  to  America  in  1775,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
uasm,  and  was  successively  elected  del^;ate  to  Congress  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  Convention  for  estaUishiiig 
«  Form  of  Government  in  that  province ;  and  in  his  71  tt  year, 
St  the  latter  end  of  1 776,  Joint  Conmiissiooer  Plenipotentiaiy  at 
the  Court  of  France  with  Messrs.  Deane  and  Lee,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  aids  and  procuring  the  recognition  oCAmericaa  ind^ 
pendence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  well  he  succeeded  in 
both  these  otgects.  The  village  of  Fassv,  near  Paris,  was  his  re- 
sidence during  the  eight  years  he  passed  in  Oanc^  and  when  be 
left  itio  1785,  the  iGng  luniiBhea  him  with  Jus  own  litter  and 
mules,  the  only  conveyance  which  the  state  of  his  health  covU 
bear.  On  the  14th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  he  castnt- 
chor  m  view  of  "  dear  Ptuladelphia."  His  entry  is  said  to  have 
resembled  a  triumph. 

<*  He  was  received  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  nnmber 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  flocked  from  alt  parts  in  order  to  see  him,  sul 
conducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  own  house.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
cannon  and  the  belli  of  the  city  announced  the  glad  tidings  to  ibe 
neighbouring  country ;  and  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  congrcti,  die 
nniversiqr,  and  all  the  principal  citizens,  who  were  eager  to  t^tify  that 
esteem  and  veneration  for  his  character,"     (Memoirs,  p.  S78.} 

Franklin  was  now  in  his  SOth  year,  infirm  in  body,  and  af- 
Sicted  with  gout  and  stone,  but  still  vigorous  in  thought  and  judg- 
ment. As  a  proof  of  ifab  it  may  be  mentioned,  uiat  be  coai- 
posed  during  nis  voyage  home  three  philosopbal  frmtiscn. — we 
on  nautical  matters,  another  on  chimneys,  and  a  third  a  descr^ 
tion  of  his  vase  for  consuming  smoke.     He  still  served  his  coon- 

S  three  years  longer  as  President  of  the  state  of  P^insylvania. 
!  was  also  President  of  the  Society  for  Political  Inquiries  foiroed 
in  diat  city,— of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  PoUic 
prisons, — and  of  that  for  Promotii^  t^  Abolition  of  Savery 
and  for  Improving  the  Condition  ofthe  Nwroes,  whidi  was  a 
feronnte  object  with  him  throughout  his  life.  He  was  attacked  in 
Jlfoil,  1790).  wjth  a  fever  and  complaint  in  bis  breast,  .which  QD 
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Che  I7tli  (^  the  same  mondi  closed  a  life  of  84  yean  and 
8  mmths. 

"  Never  was  any  fiineral  so  nuineroiulf  and  so  respectably  attended 
in  way  part  of  the  Btatea  of  America.  Tbe  concoorae  of  people  assem- 
bled upon  thia  occanoQ  was  immeDae.  All  the  bells  in  the  city  wece 
moffled,  and  the  reiy  newspapers  were  pablished  tritb  bUck  bordos. 
The  lM>dy  was  interred  amidst  peals  of  artillery;  aod  nothing  was 
omitted  that  could  display  the  veneration  of  the  citizens  for  such  an 
illustrious  character. 

"  The  congress  ordered  s  seaeral  mourning  for  one  month,  through- 
put America ;  the  national  Aa^embly  of  France  paid  the  same  compli- 
ment for  three  days;  and  the  commons  of  Paris,  as  an  extraordinary 
tribute  of  honor  to  his  memory,  assisted  in  a  bod}'  at  the  funeral  oratioDi 
delivered  by  the  Abb6  Fauchet  in  the  rotunda  of  the  com  market, 
which  was  hung  with  black,  illuminated  with  cliandelien,  >nid  deco* 
tvted  with  devices  analogous  to  the  occasion. 

"  Dr.  Smidi,  Provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphja,  and  Mr.  Rit- 
tenbouse,  one  of  its  members,  were  selected  by  tbe  Philosophical  So* 
ciety  to  [»epare  an  eul<^um  to  tbe  mentory  of  its  founder ;  and  tb« 
suhscriberB  to  the  city  library,  who  had  just  erected  a  handsome  build.' 
ing  for  containing  their  books,  left  a  vacant  niche  for  a  statue  of  their 
benefactor."     (Memoirs,  p.  410— 112.) 

Such  as  «  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Franklin's  life.  It  must  be  now 
considered  a'  little  more  closel||  in  some  of  those  points  iq  which 
it  is  of  most  importance  to  "  show  it  both  to  sods  and  fkthevi," 
when  held  up  '*  as  a  pattern  to  all  youth. " 

IsL  Let  UB  look  at  Dr.  Franklin  as  a  ChiistiaD.  It  was  onca 
observed  to  him  by  hia  sop,  on  hearine.a  description  of  Frank- 
lin's uncle,  that  from  the  similarity  of  their  characters  one  might 
hare  supposed  a  transmigration.  Were  we  inclined  to  pursue 
the  thouffbt,  we  should  endeavour  to  trace  tlie  course  of  the  soul 
backward  throuch  some  ascending  generatitms,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain among  whiui  of  the  ancients  it  originally  had  its  birth.  In 
truth  the  wservation  which  has  continually  recurred  to  our  mind 
during  the  perusal  of  the  woik  before  us,  is,  that  had  Frouklin's 
lot  been  cast  2000  years  earlier,  he  would  have  made  a  most 
excellent  heathen.  Like  Csesar  "  muffling  up  himself"  in  his 
fall,  he  desired  to  have  his  bed  made  before  bis  decease,  in  order 
that  he  might  die  decently,  according  to  his  own  expression.  He 
made  an  agreement  wito  one  of  his  iriends,  as  seriously  as  if 
reason  and  revelation  bad  said  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that 
whichever  died  first  should  make  a  visit  to  the  survivor,  and  ac- 
qniunt  him  "  how  he  found  things  in  that  separate  state."  His 
bieod  happened  to  ffo  first;  but,  adds  Franklin  very  gravely, 
"  he  never  fulfilled  his  promise."  Agam,  he  bad  much  of  that 
benevtdence  <^  mind  and  manner  which  arises  from  feeling  and 
not  firom  principle  and  which  was  die  chief  among  the  Pagan 
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MriuM.  He  uaed  osortanily  to  Mprat,  that  the  entiMie  of  lA 
religion  was  the  doing  good  to  man,  ami  lettiiw  good  offion  go 
Mnn^  ai itwiridiMl were &U of  » Innily.  It  willBOt  be in^ined 
thiit  we  oBdertaioe  his  benevolence  or  his  kiaittjr  tentUBcBto  «l 
tmnanily,  or  hi*  enbrged  rmwt  «f  chwilrtiki  fceltaw.  Bat 
gnntrag  that  he  poaaenM  tbeie  good  oiuMm  in  the  biduM  4»* 
gree«  it  is  clear  enoufrfi  that  they  ^id  Aot  flo#  fi«a  tbe  rlgllt 
(ource.  We  fear  be  Tiad'the  saifte  motWe  fcr  M»  ooudtfet  «a 
moet  occasions,  which  he  attribntes  to  himself  wlieh  ht  oSknA 
his  house  to  Whitfi^.  What  he  did,  he  did  not  cEo  from 
Christian  principle.  He  did  not  take  the  will  of  God  as  the 
6a)j  atstidard  of  right  and  wrongs  and  therefore  set  a  fidse  valne 
upon  actions,  without  r^arding  the  dicposiliona  fron  wliicli 


With  respect  to  the  estttm^  forms  of  rriwioD,  he  slMwed  w 
indecent  impatience  of  then  from  hn  eanivt  jtmn.  WWb 
under  his  fether's  car^  he  used  to  ^  areid  aa  n«^  as jMi^bis 
all  attendance  at  public  vonhip;**  wMdl,  nutii ilhiiiwiiagf  h» 
still  "  considered  a  ddtj',  thoi^  he  eoaM  not  afford  tnse  la 
practise  it"  His  master,  Eeimer,  talked  of  setting  up  a  new 
sect,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  him  to  it ;  bttt,  upon  fflqnif^, 
FrnikfiD  found  aevfral  «  ooKondruitw"  to  which  be  ob^teled. 
Of  ttto  which  he  menti<»B,  oAe  tnw  *<  kei^lng  the  scvaatb  daf 
sabbath,"  which  Keimor  thoittht  **eSseifCial,''  and  lAiA  Fraali* 
lin  "  disliked."  Thus,  thoogh  edscatad  a  FMBblitenB%  he  «ari|f 
lAMmted  himsetf  from  tbe  mblie  assembGes  of  me  sect,  S^dw 
being  his  studying  day.  To  Whitfidd  he  wrote,  Aat  he  did 
not  tbiak  tbaucs  ana  eon^Ucaatts,  thoagh  rdpcmed  wsdd;^, 
could  discharge  tbe  obligations  (^  men  to  cadi  oAcr  or  tfaor 
Creator.  Hesawnoft^tin  "  hohday  keepii^  sermon  faadiaj^ 
or  hearing;  performing  chnrch  ceremonies,  or  nakmg  kng 
prayers,  nlJed  with  flatteries  arid  conurfimenfei,  despised  era  OJ 
wise  men,  and  noch  le«  camMe  of  pleasing  the  Deity."  To 
~the  same  purpose  ia  the  lulowiitg  passage,  which  we  qiMte 
at  length,  for  the  sake  Of  diowing  now  IjUndly  *'  wiae  mmf 
tcmedmes  reason  Upon  certain  satgMts. 

*<  Your  great  Msster  thought  much  less  nS  thcsa  outward  antear- 
ance  and  profeatioiu  than  many  ef  bis  modem  disciples.  He  prentred 
the  doert  of  the  word  to  the  mere  hearern  the  sod  that  seemingly  re* 
fused  to  obey  his  father,  and  yet  perfonned  bis  commands,  to  bun  that 
professed  bin  readiness  but  neglected  the  work;  the  heretical  but  cha- 
ritable Samaritan,  to  the  uncharitable  Ihongh  orthodox  priest,  and 
sanctified  Lerite;  and  those  who  gave  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  tbe 
thimy,  raiment  to  (he  naked,  entertainment  to  the  Stranger,  and  relief 
to  th«  Mck,  though  they  never  heard  ef  htsnaiM^  bedeetBvs  dtall 
intlMlasldBybeacc^MMl)  wbtit  those  irtw  cry  X.ot4t  t^erdi  «ha 
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vims  Aemclvea  nfMn  lb«r  fahh,  ihoHgh  graat  enou^  to  Bcrfbnn 
miradev  hot  hne  n^lecMd  good  worki,  alwll  be  rqeilitd.  H«  pro- 
9emtA  ihtt  he  cnne  not  to  call  the  tightooiu,  but  sinnen  to  repentance ; 
which  inmUed  hu  nodeM  opraion,  thiit  there  were  lome  in  hta  time  who 
thought  themMl*ei  m  good  that  they  need  oot  hear  even  him  for  im- 
prarement;  but  now-a-days  we  have  scarce  a  little  panoo  that  doe* 
sot  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  vithin  hit  reach  to  sit  under  hii 
petty  mhiiMratioDii  and  that  whoever  omits  them,  ofifends  God."  (PH- 
vato  Correspondence,  p.  3, 4.) 

Dr.  Franklin  was  not  aware  that  good  men,  though  they  look 
i^n  public  prayer  as  a  poiitive  duty,  yet  are  so  &r  from  think- 
it  the  onlv  duty  they  have  to  perform,  that  they  consider  it  an 
catoeedingiy  small  part  of  their  Christian  obligations.  The  son 
who  refiised  to  do  the  will  of  his  father  was  not  commended  abov^ 
his  Pharisaic  brother  on  account  of  that  refusal,  but  because  he 
aftmrards  did  his  du^.  It  waa  not  the  heresy,  as  Franklin 
•eems  to  insinuate,  but  the  charity  of  the  Samaritan,  which  pre- 
ferred him  before  the  orthodox  prie^  and  sanctified  Lerite.  The 
parable  in  question  is  an  iltustration  of  the  Ixw  of  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  deli-  ' 
vered  is  directly  contrary  to  Franklin's  argument.  He  wishes 
to  eatablish  the  ngkt  of  the  doers  of  the  law  to  salvation ;  whereat 
the  parable  was  intended  to  show,  by  an  exposition  of  the  extent 
And  ^irituality  of  the  law,  that  if  man  failed  oi perfect  obedience, 
he  could  not  obtiun  life  in  that  wav.  See  LuKe  x,  25,  &c.  In 
his  next  illuitration,  he  appears  to  nave  confounded  "three  pa». 
sages  of  Scrkpture  together,  Matth.  xxv,  31 — 46,  Matth.  vii. 
SI — £3,  and  Matth.  xvii.  20;  but  in  none  of  them  does  the  ex- 
[H-esaion  occar,  "  though  they  never  heard  of  his  name,"  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  itself.  The  object  of  the  sublime  parabolical  repre- 
sentation to  which  be  alludes,  is  to  setforth  the  preference  shown 
to  vigoroaa  faith  with  its  practical  effects,  and  deep  humility,  over 
the  pride  of  hypocrisy  and  false  professions.  It  is  useless  to  re- 
maix  upon  the  strange  interpretation  put  upon  our  Saviour's  de- 
claration, that  he  came  "  not  to  coll  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 

*  Fnoklio  doe>  dM  apptmr  to  bmie  been  famltlaf  wllh  8erlpMrt.     He  qialM 
MotbgT  puwgc  thui  1  S(  "■ --■' "  '"— ■■ "   """     '■-  - 

arealt;  iD(cnit)  (LifF, 

nly  tbcirinbilaDce,  and 
tkat  ibere  arc  wvenl  ihlaniiR  tiie  Old  TntaoMDl  impouible  to  begiTcn  bj  I 
lDi^ttmti«a,  aad  ipecllci  what  ba  deocMiiBain  '*  tbe  abnalaaklj'  wicked  and 
dciouble  aclioD  of  Ja«l,  the  wife  of  Heber,  <be  Kealie"  (Jadgei,  if),  flee 
E«cletk,  Patrick,  sad  BMrIa  wt  la  defalte  de  ^altio,  br  the  nnml  jurtl&catloa 
«f  ihe  act  on  a  coRttdcralioa  of  all  (be  ciKamiiBDCH  of  tbe  ca«e,  and  on  a  lop. 
poll  lion  of  the  Divtoc  inpaliet  and  Paffendorff  de  Jare  nat.  n.  geal.  It.  «,  for* 
defeace  of  K  oa  chll  grMadi.  We  arc  aot  aware  tbM  aaj  of  oar  coBmeatMon 
«i«e^  P««l  (mc  AaaMMlow)  si**  'P  t^  DItIdc  inipiratioB  of  tbe  |>a>ia|r, 
and  lUi  for  sbvlaw  reaiMU  ii  tbe  lait  expedJcBl  ta  wbkh  we  wostd  have  KCranr. 


1)1  Setk  f^aa  aiij  nuart  U  (CsiTapoDdPOce,   ii.  449).   Jieap- 
Lift,  p.  S|  lo  quote  the  ■"'"     '"-■"-    '      ■•    ■-■■--    ' 


^„..d.,Coo^Ic 
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repentance :"  as  if  our  Lord  could  hsre  intended  to  imply  iKat 
there  were  any  so  righteous  of  thems^ves,  that  they  ctmlil  not 
■want  his  salvation,  instead  of— that  there  were  many  so  proud 
tiat  they  could  not  accept  it  But  Dr.  Franklin  omits  no  op- 
portunity of  sneering  at  faith ;  and  the  greatest  admission  in  ita 
&vour  which  these  volumes  afford,  is  that  it  "  has  certainly  its 
use  in  the  world.  He  did  not  desire  to  see  it  lessened,  nor  would 
be  endeavour  to  lessen  it  in  any  man."  (Correspondence,  i.  S.) 
Though  he  seldom  attended  public  worship, heyethad  somemisgiv- 
ings  respecting  its  utility  onu  propriety,  and  appears  to  have  been 
present  occasionally,  till  an  unlucky  sermon  from  a  Presbyteritti 
preacher  disgusted  him  so  much  that  he  thought  it  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  do  violence  to  his  inclinations.  This  man's  discourses 
were  chicfiy  doctrinol ;  but  at  last  he,  took  for  his  text,  Fhilm. 
iv.  8,  and  divided  his  sermon  into  five  heads:  1st,  keeping  holy 
the  sabbath-day;  2d,  being  diligent  in  reading  the  holy  Sciip- 
turea;  3d,  attending  duly  the  public  worship;  4th,  partaking  of 
the  sacrBment ;  sod,  5th,  paying  a  due  respect  to  Goas  ministers. 
These,  it  appears,- were  not  topics  to  Franklin's  mind.  They 
might  be  good  things,  but  he  says  they  were  not  the  sort  of  good 
things  he  expected  to  hear ;  and  most  certainly  they  were  not 
what  he  practised.  Had  the  preacher  directed  his  discourse  to 
Franklin  alone,  he  could  not  have  selected  his  subject  more  a^ 
propnately.  From  this  time  he  returned  no  more  to  the  pubne 
assemblies,  and  betook  himself  to  a  short  form  of  prayer  whidi 
tie  composed  himself.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  singular  ides, 
that  the  promotion  of  secular  objects  was  the  most  useful  em- 
ployment of  the  pulpit.  One  of  his  complaints  against  the  above- 
inentioned  preacher  was,  that  he  aimed  at  making  his  hearera 
Presbyterians,  rather  than  good  citizens.'  And  he  congratulates 
bimsetf  on  having  proposed  a  fast  when  Pennsylvania  was  in 
danger  of  invasion,  oecause  it  gave  the  clergy  of  di&rcnt  sects 
^  opportunity  of  influencing  their  congregaUons  to  join  in  the 
association. 

Franklin  once  projected  the  establishment  of  a  society,  the 
members  of  which  were  to  subscribe  to  the  following  creed : 

**  That  there  is  one  God  who  made  all  things. 

"That  he  governs  the  world  by  his  providene. 

'""   "'  ■        ■  Ibimon, 


gmjw. 


"That  he  ought  to  be  worshipped  By  adbWKon,  prayer,  and  thanlo- 

)ut  that  the  most  acceptable  service  to  God,  is  doing  good  to  men. 

"  That  the  soul  is  immortal. 

**  And  that  God  will  certamly  reward  virtue  and  ptinbh  vice,  eidwr 
here  ot  hereafter.*' — (Life,  p.  76.) 

Thesewere  what  he  called  the  essentials  of  r«li^on;  and  whoi 
qu^sdoned  on  the  subject,  he  used  to  refer  to  them  as  contaim'ng 
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the  substance  of  sll  that  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  believe  or 
practise.  Sects  were  re^>ected  by  him,  in  proportion  as  be  saw 
these  points  more  or  less  united  with  other  articles.  'With  r^ 
fpect  to  our  Saviour,'  he  tkought  his  system  of  morals  the  best 
the /World  could  ever  see;  but  conceived  it  had  experienced 
various  corrnpting  chauf^  He  had  doubts  respecting  his  divi' 
ni^,  but  saw  "  no  harm  in  believing  it,"  especially  as  be  could 
not  observe  that  the  SujH'eme  took  it  amiss  by  distinguishing  the 
beliemv  in  his  government  of  the  world,  with  any  peculiar 
nark  of  his  displeasure.  As  models  of  humility,  he  proposed 
to  himself  "  Jesus  and  Socrates. "  With  such  imperfect  and 
unsatis&clory  notions  in  head  and  heart,  he  attempted  to  arrive 
at  moral  perfection.  He  saw  that  it  was  his  interest  to  be 
virtuous;  Knew,  or  fancied  he  knew,  what  was  right  and  wrona; 
and  had  no  sumicion  of  having  to  sarmoont  any  natural  difficu- 
tiee  in  the  attainment  of  his  oojecL  He  accordingly  made  a  list 
rf  thirteen  virtues,  and  gave  successively  a  week  s  attention  to 
eiwh,  marking  carefiilly  every  fault  which  he  found  he  had  com- 
mitted on  seii-examination.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  there 
were  many  blots,  and  that  perfection  was  not  so  easy  an  ocqaisi- 
tion  as  he  had  imagined;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
decrease ;  and  ailer  continuing  his  plan  with  some  intermissions 
fer  a  considerable  time,  he  attributed  to  it  the  constant  felici^  of 
his  life.  Thus  it  was  that  Franklin  aimed  at  originality,  even  in 
religion.  N^lectine  the  light  of  revelation,  he  wished  to  arrive 
at  virtue  by  a  way  ofhis  own.  He  would  not  be  taught  even  by 
the  Bible  itself,  unless  that  Bible  spoke  as  he  thouglit  it  ought  to- 
meak ;  much  less  would  he  listen  to  man,  on  whom  he  ^ked 
down  as  inferior  in  wisdom  to  himself,  and  to  whose  tenets  he 
reiused  to  subscribe  unless  th^  squared  exactly  with  his  own. 
He  thought  that  a  clear  perception  of  duty  was  sufficient  to  ke^ 
him  from  error,  and  that  the  restr^nts  and  discipline  of  religion 
were  intended  for  minds  of  an  inferior  cast,  the  weak  and  igno- 
rant among  men,  or  inexperienced  and  inconsiderate  youth. 
The  light  rt  nature  was  every  thing  with  him ;  and  the  impulses 
of  the  heart  were  considered  as  an  unerring  rule  of  conduct. 
Confident  in  his  owu  strength,  he  overlooked  the  necessity  of 
deriving  aid  from  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom ;  and  fully  per- 
maded  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  he  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  but  that  he  was  Aiily  equal  to  the  attainment,  as  well  at 
to  the  pursuit  of  good.     One  of  his  friends  warned  him  ag^nst 

Eride,  which  he  called  an  impertinent  caution ;  but  what  would 
ave  been  his  indignation  had  Whitfield  hinted  to  him  that,  after   ^ 
all  his  paintiil  self-examination,  he  must  become  "  as  s  little 
child,"  before  he  could  attain  the  object  at  which  he^aimed. 
After  all,  it  seems  clear  to  us  tfiat  be  mistook  the  end  in  view. 
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He  loiight  Tirtoe*  not  bccsuK  virtue  is  plsuing  to  God^  botli^ 
cnue  lie  mw  tbttt  it  would  pvomote  bM  eartltU  iateresl.  Uia 
notioiiB  of  richt  rbJ  wrosa  were  fomed  upon  tae  c«iiKcm< 


whidi  the  praralenoe  irf  TirtaoBS  or  of  Ticio«  principle*  woeU 
Ikmre  i^Kin  todcty.  Tfa»  in  the  short  prmrer  addrcacd  to  Pwun-ifti 
Goodness  preSxed  to  his  table  <^  exsminatio*  for  deiljr  lue*  ut 
sole  petition  is  for  tin  incre&se  of  thst  wiidoin  whidi  diecoven 
bis  "truest  interest."  He  endeavourt  to  peraude  a  friend, 
wbo  hod  written  gainst  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  IVoridcBCe^ 
from  puUiihing  his  opinion,  by  urging  that  if  men  are  so  wicked 
with  religion,  what  would  they  Iw  without  it,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  and  Kcurity  of  society  that  a  belief  in  it  ilioiild 
be  maintained,  though  at  the  bazara  of  error.  Thus  Montea- 
qnea  baa  swd,  "  La  rtiigion,  mhnefausx,  est  le  mtUleur  ganmt 
one  ie$lummiesfidssttUa»mrdelaprobkeiieshotiames>"  (Ewritdcs 
lioi%diap.xxT.  liv.S).  Indeed  we  ksow  not  that  ereninfideUhame 
ever  denied  that  Christianity  tended  to  improve  the  morals  aid 
•ecure  the  peace  of  society.  Franklin,  however,  was  any  tbinj;  bM 
an  infideL  He  avowed  openly,  and  we  honour  him  for  it,  that  ihe 
laagBt  he  lived,  the  more  convinciiig  proofs  be  saw  of  this  trvh, 
timt  Godgouenum  Meo^oirjof  men.  Two.  yean  only  bdbrehis 
death  be  Utns  admiraUy  bore  evidem%  to  the  siqierintendence  cf 
Providence  in  the  aaKinUy  qipcinted  to  dnw  tqi  a  o 
for  the  United  States: 
"  Mt.  President, 

**  The  small  pro|j;resi  we  beve  made,  after  ibur  or  ive  weeks'  claae  at- 
tendance and  contiDoed  reasooing  with  each  oiker,  out  diftrent  aeali- 
ments  on  almost  even'  ouestioD,  several  of  the  last  froduciog  as  mai^ 
tfoeMMM  j4^,  iimethiiiJuamelaDchoty  proefof  tbeimperftctiaDefite 
human  uDderstaDtling.  We  indeed  seem  to  ^^et  our  own  want  of  poe- 
tical wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running  all  about  in  searcb  of  iL  W* 
have  gone  back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  government,  and  exa- 
mined the  di&rent  forms  of  those  republics,  which,  havk^  been  ori- 
ginally formed  with  the  seeds  of  tlieir  own  dissolution,  now  no  loneer 
exist  i  and  we  have  viewed  modem  states  all  round  Europe,  but  fiid 
none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our  circumstanceE. 

**  In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  grn^ng,  as  it  were,  in  lbs  dark, 
to  findpolitical  truth,  and  scarce  Me  to  distingmtb  it  when  presented  to 
OS,  how  has  it  happeiwd,  Sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  oace  thotmhk 
•fhumUy  applymgtotbe  Fattier  of  Ughts  to  illuonaate  our  hiii^m 
ttanditiga^— In  the  begiooing  of  tbe  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  w«m 
aentible  of  danger,  we  bad  daily  prayen  in  this  room  fi>r  the  Divine  pro- 
tection !  Our  prayers.  Sir,  were  heard ; — and  they  were  gracioualy  wa- 
swered.  All  of  ui,  who  were  engaged  in  the  struule,  must  have  ob- 
served frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Provioence  in  our  favov. 
To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  conaulinis 
in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  niture  national  felicity.  Ana 
have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  friend  i — or  do  we  imagine  wt  na 
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Im^ct  teed  kiatmfaBceM  have  Bv«d,Sfr«flkngtim«i  andtlwloBge* 
I  U«e(  tlw  noM  ocMHmoiB^  piMft  I  Kd  of  Um  troik,  7^ib»  Gob  roMnM 
»  Hie  agbin  qf  mM  I  Aodif  a  ■pOrrowoutwIftU  totbegraH^  wMv 
out  hii  DOtice,uit  probable  that  ■Detnpira  can  rise  wittMut  liii  aid  f— 
Ve  hue  been  aiiured.  Sir,  in  tLe  Sacred  Writing,  that  "  excN)t  th« 
Lord  build  the  home,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  I  firmly  be- 
ficve  tbi( ;  and  I  alao  believe,  that  without  hia  coDcun-iug  aid,  we  shall 
nicceed  in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the  bullderg  of  Babet : 
we  atull  be  diviaed  by  our  little  partial  local  interests,  oar  projects  will 
be  cmtfbunded,  and  we  ourselres  afiaJI  become  a  reproach  and  a  bye- 
von)  down  to  foture  agei.  And  what  is  worse,  nankind  may  hereafter, 
fromltiB  unfoRtmatcitutance,  despttlrof  estabtlifaiag  ifWcmment  by 
haam  wisdom,  and  IcaTo  it  to  cfauoe.war,  and  (xmqatal. 

•*l  therefbre  b^  l«m  ta  More, 

"Thatbflneefisrthpnfen,  iaMl«rtngtha  assistmte  of  Haaven, and 
its  blewng  ea  our  dnibrntioas,  m  heM  in  tliia  assmnbly  arsrj  momiii^ 
bebrewapcocced  to  businoss ;  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  <^ 
thii  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in  that  service. 

■'^Note  by  Dr.  Franklin.]  The  convention,  exceei  thr^  or  Jour 
prrioru,  thought pra^4U»nece4san/.''     (Life,p.  S88.) 

CtmdoTCet  hat  obBcrred  respecting  FranUtn,  that  he  carried 
Us  i^rrhonnm  to  the  '^ery  fotudatioiis  of  monJhy ;  the  natoral 
foednest  of  hia  heart,  and  the  direetkxiB  of  his  oooacieiice,  vera 
Bis  soie  iruidefl^  and  they  very  nrelT  led  him  astray.  Thk  » 
worthy  of  the  advocate  of  man's  periectUnli^.  How  far  Frank* 
Un  was  preaervcd  from  error  by  his  "  natural  goodneae,"  the 
skeuh  we  have  giTCD  of  hie  early  lift  irill  beat  dww ;  but  thii  ia 
not  the  only  iajndieioas  reaark  wbidt  the  same  daaanrDua  eulo^ 
^  loahea  luwn  hii  diaracter.  He  dtstn  A  parulet  betwoen 
Franklin  and  Voltur^  and  cmgratnlateB  them  on  the  victoriea 
over  fimaticism  vhich  each  gtauM  in  hia  respective  hemisphere! 
We  know  but  too  well  what  fanaticism  means  in  Ae  language  of 
French  pbUoaof^er^  and  are  persuaded  that  Franklin  would 
lisve  spnmed  the  intaided  oompliinent.  We  know  but  too  weQ 
what  w»e  the  victories  which  Voltaire  achieved,  not  indeed  oror 
fanttkisiBL,  but  orcr  reli^on  and  moraUty  and  priQci}Je  ,*  and  we 
Ve  glad  that  the  life  of  the  American  philosopher  affords  no 
tomteipart  to  snch  oonqoeBte.  And  what,  after  all,  was  this  fk- 
Btticism,  **  which  of  coarse  mttst  have  taken  deep  root  in  a 
•oniitry  peopled  by  persecution  ?"  Where  was  it  that  "  philoso* 
phy  avenged  hnmanity  of  the  granny  which  had  a  long  while 
^ipresaed  and  dtshonoared  it?"  Was  it  the  "  fanaticism '°of  the 
Quakers  t  of  that  sect  vrhoie  very  tenets  forbade  than  to  take 
up  anna  in  thor  own  defence,  much  lesa  for  the  aggretuon  of 
others  ?  Was  it  in  that  country  where  such  was  the  tolerance  of 
the  inbabitanta,  that  a  fAase  of  wcvship  was  erected  by  public 
•idMCription  eiqaretply  for  preachers  of  img  relifj^on ;  aud  whera 
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diow  wbo  were  of  another  belief  or  of  no  belief  at  all,  ««iv 
alike  respected,  and  received  with  equal  &Tour?  Franklin  had 
too  greet  a  tendemees  for  the  {reedom  of  opinion  in  others  to  attack 
the  conscientious  belief  of  any  set  of  men,  when  it  had  no  ten- 
dency to  desolate  mankind.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  red) 
their  fellow-creatures  of  their  dearest  hope,  without  substitntiiig 
any  equivalent  which  can  make  them  so  easy  to  tbenu^Tes,  or 
to  useful  to  others ;  who  impum  relieion,  because  it  would  oblige 
them  to  lead  better  lives,  and  woula  impose  an  unpleasing  r^ 
straint  upon  their  passions;  who  disbelieve  the  Gospel,  when 
they  have  not  bo  strong  evidence  for  any  thine  dae  that  they  do 
believe,  and  by  rqecting  it  deqieratejy,  risk  eternal  aaaerj. 
Franklin,  with  all  his  errors,  bad  lello<mhip  with  Voltaire.  If  it 
must  be  admitted  with  r«;retthat  be  was  not  a  Christian,  still  he 
did  not  despise  religion,  he  did  not  sap  the  foundations  of  mo- 
rality, he  did  not  destroy  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrmig; 
he  was  not  a  scofier,  not  a  sensualist,  not  an  infidel. 

2d.  Franklin's  charact£r  as  a  statesman  is  next  to  be  cona- 
dered.  He  possessed,  and  he  valued  himself  upon  possessing, 
the  talent  of  address,  and  it  most  be  confessed  that  he  hod  die 
merit  of  uniting  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  to  the  simpliciw  of 
the  dove  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  He  mentions  that,  wb«i 
proposed  a  second  time  as  clerk  to  the  Pennsylvsnian  assenUy, 
Bts  nomination  was  opposed  by  a  member  of  talent  and  infloeoce^ 
whose  goodwill  it  was  incumbent  upon  hhn  to  cnitivate.  Recol- 
lecting the  adage  that,  he  who  has  once  done  a  man  a  kiodneK 
will  be  more  willing  to  confer  another,  he  sent  to  request  tlw 
loan  of  a  curious  hook  which  his  opponent  hi^ipmed  to  poancss. 
In  a  few  days  he  returned  it,  with  a  note  expressing  Ids  aeiMe  of 
the  favour.  The  plan  succeeded ;  and  wh«i  the^  next  met  in 
the  house  a  readiness  to  serve  him  was  manifeeted,  and  a  p^ma- 
Tivat  friendship  was  established  between  the  [mrties.  He  had 
frequently  the  unpopular  office  of  procuring  subacriptions  im- 
posed upon  him;  never  putting  his  own  name  f<»ward,  he  always 
talked  of  the  project  as  oiigmating  with  some  pnblio-^irmd 
gentlemen.   He  then  applied,  first  to  those  whan  he  knew  wooM 

E've  sometliing,  then  to  those  of  whom  he  was  doubtfiit,  and 
ftly  to  those  who  he  was  sure  would  give  nothing,  for  in  some 
of  tnon  he  might  be  mistaken.  In  Uie  important  n^«tiationt 
which  he  af^rwards  carried  oi)  at  the  English  and  French 
court,  no  one  knew  better  how  to  choose  the  moUia  tempora 
fandij  or  how  to  keep  his  judgment  coot,  and  his  mind  cidlectad, 
even  in  the  most  trying  situations.  During  the  whole  of  the 
yiralent  attack  which  Wedderbum  made  upoa  him  before  Ae 
Privy  Council,  Franklin  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room  wUfaont 
betraying  the  least  sign .  of  emoti<m.     In  tlie  debate  oo  "Lord 
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dallMUii's  motion  in  &Toar  of  America,  Lord  Sandttidi,  who 
oppoced  it,  mnarked,  taming  towsTde  Franklin  who  was  leaning 
on  the  bar,  that  be  &ncied  he  hod  in  his  eye  the  person  who 
drew  it  np,  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  mitchierous  enemies 
the  coontry  ever  had.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  hoase 
iqioa  bim;  but,  says  be,  "  I  kfflt  my  countenance  a>  immoveable 
as  if  my  features  had  bem  madeof  wood." 

One  drcnmstance  distinguished  his  political  life  firom  that  of 
every  other  statesman.  It  may  be  sud  to  have  been  spent  in  the 
pureoit  of  one  single  object.  All  his  public  measures  had  some 
reference  to  that  one  great  qaestton,  the  importance  of  which, 
**  Me  Aarmis  aerpaU,  swallows  up  the  rest."  In  the  colonies,  in 
England,  in  France  he  appeared  in  no  other  character  than  that 
of  ue  Bsaerter  of  American  inde(>eodence.  It  is  difficult  perhaps 
to  determine  how  early  the  first  idea  of  this  measure'  entered  hia 
mind ;  bat  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  posrabill^  of  it  was  not  sug- 
■eated  to  him  till  after  that  examination  before  the  Privy  Council 
m  1?74>  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Nobwitb- 
standing  the  coolness  of  his  exterior  demeanour,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  sarcastic  and  abusive  language  of  the  counsel  for  Go- 
vernor Hutchinson  made  a  great  impression  on  him;  and  though  ' 
he  seldom  ^ke  of  it,  yet  those  who  were  best  acqujunted  with 
him  knew  how  deeply  it  was  rankling  in  his  mind.  It  is  stated 
that  he  pm-posely  put  on  the  suit  of  Manchester  velvet  in  which 
be  was  that  day  dressed,  when  he  signed  the  peace  at  Paris  be- 
tween France  and  America  so  many  years  afterwards.  Up  to 
that  period  he  uniformly  expresses  himself  in  a  respectfiil  and 
even  in  an  affectionate  manner  concerning  England.  He  waa 
fimd  o(  comparing  the  British  empire  to  a  Chma  vase,  which 
once  broken,  could  never  be  pot  tt^etber  again ;  and  according  to 
Dr.  Priestlev,  he  used  to  say  that  he  saw  no  inconvenience  in 
extending  the  ccKUtitution  over  great  part  of  the  globe.  He 
laid  moco  stress  on  the  advantage  of  a  strict  union  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  and  exhorted  the  latter  to 
avoid  all  tnmnits  and  violent  measures.  It  was  long  his  endea- 
vour to  persuade  the  Americans  that  the  people  of  ^igland  bore 
a  good  will  to  them.  He  called  this  counti^  their  seed  parent ; 
and  evm  after  the  war  brdce  out,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends 
that  though  unhappilv  an  enemy,  be  still  preserved  affectitm  for 
England,  and  wisnea  to  spare  the  "  blood  left  in  the  vmns  of 
that  once  loved  people."  It  was  in  contempbttion  too  in  1768 
to  ^jpotDt  him  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  Lord  Hilbborougb 
for  the  Colonial  Department;  and  though  tbe  scheme  was  pre- 
vented by  his  being  thought  too  much  of  an  American,  ^et  it 
is  a  proof  that  those  in  power  had  no  idea  of  his  entertaining 
at  that  time  any  plan  &r  severing  die  transatlantic  possesai(»u 
5 
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Snm  Am  moOnee  attattty.    trnfHA^UiebewmMtcaamAim 
IuhI  of  iwdoe  AUachMmt ««  Aowricn.  h»  wumumtt/iia 
rio  qf  bang  too  tuidi  aw  Engliibrmi.     BiitifbiicawlaBt.pM> 
Tiam  to  dw  afbir  bobn  the  ^Tf  Cotadl  wa»  free  fronaMr 
t  from 


,  it  cwuwt  be  daoted  that  from  tW  pmod  ■ 
'change  h  obtomble  m  hn  bngwgc.  Hat  once  lomea  luoeo 
dien  became  "  the  mtiaD  thuitj  «f  blooA,"  (Corr.  i.  98)  tW 
*'  nanU  nadoDt"  (i.  91 7)  tbe  "  wont  and  wimcedaat  BatifjQ  en 
titth,"  {a.  %.)  That  i^ed  pwant  was  rEpraaclMd  with  "  anaamr 
baniCiea."  with  "  malk^"  "haaaHaB," 


beicd  ... 

jntgr."  (iL  S)  with  b*niiff  mnaattocd  all  neteiWB  to  any  aiuei 
hDOMV  tfaw  tbat  of  boag  tike  first  [untticalatate  in  the  vorid,' 
(LAO^  aidi  *'inittttoe"  m  cxahaageaf  priionen,  (i.  U^  widi 
cdMMciaii^  **  wka  impautgr  tlwt  iaiolflBoe  -wtack  is  ao  ■atawi  ta 
ibeBiaiicw"  (i.  M6}.  He  aow  Beaded  not  '^ privaae imrios  *i 
wkat  faH  nsentacDt^aiiutAiiMfrie,'*  &c  (Life,  8a)hefiatp 
toMd  ihinwd^  that  old  as  be  ww  he  shoidd  Uve  to  aee  dw  «mm 
wtus  BriUUM^tould  *<Bud[enoawrealbniudable£gareaaioag 
Ike  ppvMM  of  £u]Kif>e,"  (Ltf^  318)  he  Joefccd  Dpon  the  wm 
wihin  itad  coauacnoed  as  the  *'  wicfcsdeit "  of  aU  ^lidi  kad 
taken  pliM  is  his  tima  Theae  are  the  eiquasajona  of  a  UHar 
file,  and  we  ttuak  thcjr  bear  the  stamp  of  sMne  fediag  4Bcwr 
dan  men  poUlMal  haired.  He  ,Tcnfial  Ax  hJima  ad^  MMt 
IIhm  ii  no  Jitde  enen^.  His  very  nature  iadeed  •ecms  £ir  a 
<HH  fia  have  been  obanaed.  His  c»uperatiaD  led  him  ta  mue 
Ait  meaairss  al  Wjhidh  m  any  other  oaae  bis  real  benanilawe  rf 
haart  woi^  have  revolted.  Hicre  was  a  dosipi  to  alrike  a 
ceoper  coinage  kr  dte  Unked  Siates,  on  (Me  side  of  miadt  were 
toJM  eoKTSTcd  deuns  ezpreasiag  the  orusky  aatd  iahumaiiity  et 
the  EngSah,  in  or&r  "  to  make  an  in^tKSsion  tm  tlie  aunu  ttf 
poMsrily  as  stro^  and  dnraUe  as  that  on  die  copper,"  and  to 
this  FjanUin  did  not  object  I  There  was  a  design  to  oiMpile  a 
attheoil  hfxk  w^  prints  descripthie  of  BritiBh  baiHtent)^  "ia 
order  to  inqireas  the  nsiitds  of  cluldren  and  poateri^  wkh  a  Jeep 
aesse  of  their  bloody  and  insatiaUe  malice,"  and  to  this  idao 
Av  phitandu-cpic  franklin  did  not  adject  I  A  JraMic  mob 
immed  Lord  Mansfield's  hoase  with  ail  his  fiinutore,  piompe^ 
ihoqks,  and  p^nrs ;  and  of  this  fraaUin  ^ipaores  as  an  act  «£ 
'WtcttMidTe  justioe,  because  his  Leedahip  was  one  of  that  ninistiy 
iNMhir  whom  aona  Ameriean  hauaes  were  act  m  fine !  Nay,  in 
«£t  of  returning  kiodneas  for  his  once  lond  nation,  hi  ban 
AaC'We  "  have  not  virtae  enoiwh  1^  to  procure  a  revoJutiaii " 
(i.  89)'  His  dear  fiiends  the  Ereoofa,  it  is  true,  bad  not  yat 
lasted  this  bleeatng,  and  be  knew  ncttperbaps  the  full  extent  cfiiis 
jAaiittMe  wish.  We  are  not  emprised  at  his  predilection  £ar 
Aat  nation.     It  is-  perfectly  nsUira)  that  he  should  &cl  s  kind^ 

ul..:^d.,  Google 
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BCH  fiir  Ae  people  nbo  \mL  bofo  4^  Mdi  fisHBtnl  tenim  to  Ur 
mm  coHnby ;  but  i*e  were  Ksrcely  prepand  Car  the  oweMMa 
chat  dww  bave  **  m  natioiwl  vibe  oMmibed  to  tbem."  IVaa  it 
H  Att  taey  have  "  sane  harmiees  frivolities,"  soaw  "  foUlM  * 
Mid  *<  trifles,"  bat  it  eexna  there  ii  *'  DoChii^;  wastiM"  «Uok 
beknp  to  the  charactn'  of  en  "  agreeable  and  woraiy  mm^ 
He  had  sunijr  forsotten  that  in  molher  «ta^  of  the  buMncaSi 
be  hod  edied  the  Frendi  **  aa  iDUwuing  iiati<Mi,"  vho  woaht 
be  glad  to  "  ntedtUe  f»i  occasicn,  mkIUov  ^  the  coda  bctwaaa 
Bntsin  and  hn'  colwiieo"  (i.  20S). 

Praakltn  was  «trangely  mistaken  In  the  bopea  he  enteftidned 
'  (f  a  ^eedv  toran^atieB  to  the  disputes  in  the  cooomencmMBt  «f 
Ae  quarr^  It  is  «tBgular  tfaat  with  bis  pecaliar  tideot  tar  ob- 
serrt^oD  be  rftoald  so  long  bare  flattered  himself  wt^  the  idea 
that  a  cbanee  of  miatsters  would  hrinff  slboat  a  change  uf  H»>^ 
ft  was  in  we  outset  «im»entJf  a  war  of  tite  pet^e.  Hie  Aaae- 
licans  were  locked  upon  as  wHnething  eetow  ihe  natmel 
stan&wd  of  men,  impotent  in  body  aad  miod,  iBdectsive  is  r^ 
s^doB,  and  pokroons  in  action.  If  news  came  that  a  Soetdh 
seijeant  hadi  met  with  forty  American  «oldierB,  w)d  had  di»> 
nned  and  t^en  nriscMtera  the  whole  paity,  soavoely  ■ 
man  in  Ki^laDd  wsuid  bsve  tbcm^^  the  ato^  incredible.  Pai^ 
liameitt  was  grarely  iofonaed  that  **  Ae  Ytmldes "  Beta-  Mt 
htid.  On  the  other  band  tJie  Yanikies  in  their  turn  bad  ^Mir 
metiTea,  excloMve  «f  their  wish  for  independence)  Sot  o 


H^  the  Btrnffgle  when  th^  had  onoe  fairly  engaged  in  it.     The 
iupes  adcmtt '  ■    "     '      •       -       -'        ....      -  ... 


;d^)ted  in  En j^Mid  f^rainat  them  had  the  efleot«soribed 

fay  the  poet  to  tbe  torch  of  me  fury;  they  set  the  ootmtrica 
in  a  4ame  whererer  the  news  of  'iheai  pasaed.  On  one  000a- 
■ion  tbe  populace  eren  bound  tbenadves  by  an  oath  -to  anspeDd 
t&  intercourse  till  thek  point  waa  guned.  Attention  to  theaa 
iadicati(Hi9  ^public  feelingon  both  sides,  mi^t,  we  ilaiik,  hw^ 
eonvinced  Frankliu  earlier  that  it  signified  nol^i^  to  the  «aBse 
vfaeOter  Lord  Dartmouth  or  Lord  H^bweugh  was  in  plaeeu 
Above  idl,  (hey  mii^  have  taught  him  ito  look  a  IStUe  to  oAm 
euues  for  the  mischief  which  he  depleted,  and  to  'riwte  a  Utde 
<£  that  savage  grossnesa  of  language  in  which  hedw^a  apeeks 
of  the  Kii^,  to  whose  firmness  as,  be  sneeriBgly  saye,  'his  owa 
fiicnda  cdlnd  it,  be  slwws  chose  to  attribute  tbe  war.  **  Depend 
npon  it"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  Seotatary 
for  Foreign  A&irs,  "  depend  upon  it  the  Kii>K  hates  us  cordially, 
and  will  be  contoit  with  nothing  short  of  oar  extirpation." 
(Corr,  ii,  87.)  But  this  is  nothing.  He  vrrote  &om  Passy  in 
1 777t  alluding  to  &e  dispute  respectiitfrthe  superiority  oS  knobs 
or  points  in  lightning  conductors,  "The  King's  changing  his 
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pointed  eonducton  fbr  blunt  CMiet  is  a  matter  of  sm^  import- 
ance to  me.  If  I  had  a  wish  about  it,  it  would  be  that  he  had  rv- 
jected  them  altogether  as  ineffectval.  For  it  is  only  since  he 
thoDcht  himeelf  and  &niily  safe  irom  the  thunder  vi  heavai, 
that  Be  dared  to  use  his  own  thunder  in  destroying  his  innocait 
subjects."  (Life,  324.)  We  will  not  stain  our  pages  with  nuxe 
extracts ;  but  wc  seriously  expostulate  with  the  Editor  on  the  im- 

Eropriety  of  sending  out  into  the  world  passaged  of  such  virn- 
int  abuse  as  are  to  be  found  in  p.  342  of  the  Lif^  and  p.  116 
of  the  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  Is  it  to  be  borne  that  a  king  is  to 
be  styled  Nerone  Neroniw,  and  -accused  of  hiring  German  nnir- 
derers  to  gratify  his  bad  temper  and  his  passion  for  Uood,  only 
for  having,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  successive  mi- 
nistnes,  honestly  endeavoured  to  preserve  inviolate  for  his  suc- 
cessors those  possessions  which  he  inherited  with  his  crown? 
Much  mav  be  forgiven  to  the  irritation  of  the  moment;  but  the 
revival  of  such  slanderous  misr^re&entations  now  seems  calcu- 
lated only  to  minister  ffratification  to  the  moat  hatefiil  pasuona 
of  our  nature.  They  break  out  again  ailer  a  long  pauses  "  like 
words  congealed  in  northern  frost,  to  Uy  open  aiiresh  ^  aoce 
which  time  was  just  beginning  to  heal.  It  should  be  known  that 
while  Franklin  was  thus  sufiering  political  feeling  to  estingnish 
lita  princ^les  of  universal  benevmence,  that  "  wicked  tyranr'  <ai 
whom  he  he^ied  his  abuse  was  directing  his  Board  of  Adtniralty 
to  s£»d  him  a  copy  of  Cook's  Voyages,  with  a  letter  signifyioe 
that  the  present  was  with  the  King's  express  spprobatioo,  Ajm 
not  long  after,  when  the  Royal  Society  distributed  among  th^ 
friends  some  gold  medals  struck  in  memory  of  his  circumnavw^ 
tion,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  directed  to  transmit  one  to  FrankSn* 
with  the  same  intimation  that  it  was  sent  at  his  Mtyes^'s  coa»- 
mand.  Against  these  overtures  we  have  nothing  to  set  on  the 
other  side  but  the  professions  of  Franklin.  He  whines  to  his  vAo' 
losophical  friends  about  sweet  recondliaiion.  He  assures  Bishop 
Shipley,  that  be  does  not  think  there  has  ever  be^i  any  such  thiii|{ 
as  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace ;  and  this  too  in  the  very  heat  ctf  & 
war  of  which  he  was  the  chief  promoter.  He  redly  cants  about 
mod  wars  and  blessed  peace,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  all  his  life 
an  innocent  spectator  of  the  a&ir^  of  the  world  in  his  academj 
of  Philadelphia.  Like  the  certain  Lord  in  Shakipeare^  h* 
thought 

That  it  was  rreat  pi^,  so  it  was 

That  villanous  saltpetre  snould  be  digged 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly.—^ 
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'III.  Franklin's  name  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence. ,  His  "  grand  results,"  as  Dayy  calls  them,  respecting  the 
Cause  of  lightiiinflr  were  important  not  merely  for  the  explana- 
tion w4iich  they  a^irded  of  one  of  the  most  awfli}  of  the  atmc 
spheric  phenomena,  but  as  they  called  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  new  field  for  discovery  which  electro-chemistry  has  opened. 
He  once  lamented  that  he  was  born  so  soon,  since  he  could  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  would  be  discovert  a 
century  later.  What  would  he  nave  said,  had  he  foreseen  the 
Advances  which  science  is  daily  making  by  means  of  the  voltaic 
wparatus,  the  theory  of  which  is  founded  on  his  own  idea  of  an 
electrical  fluid  for  which  certain  bodies  have  stronger  attractions 
than  others.  His  ]x>inted  conductors  have  been  successful  to  a 
great  extent  in  averting  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning.  Their 
e^ct  is  most  conspicuous  in  those  countries  where  the  rarity  of 
^e  air  is  susceptible  of  receiving  frequent  polarities;  nor  is' the 
safety  derived  from  them  altt^ther  unknown  even  in  onr  dense 
atmosphere,  where  the  invention  is  comparatively  of  less  utility. 
The  language  to  which  this  discovery  has  ^ven  occasion  among 
the  French  philosophers  is  little  less  than  impious.  IVAlembert 
soimds  the  praises  of  him  "  dont  I'hcureux  et  male  ginie  arracha 
le  tonnerre  aux  Dieux."  Man,  says  Condorcet,-was  exalted  to 
wield  a  power  sufficient  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  heaven.  He 
admits  indeed  that  the  contest  between  human  efTorts  and  **  the 
boandless  fiirce  of  nature "  must  always  be  unequal ;  but  he  en- 
courages himself  by  the  hope  that  the  baneful  activity  of  all  the 
scourge  of  mankind  will  melt  away,  as  that  of  munder  has 
dos^  before  the  power  of  geniu&  On  the  other  hand  some 
pious  but  weak  minds  have  dtnected  to  the  use  of  conductors  on 
the  ground  of  presumption  and  distrust  of  Providence.  As  well 
might  they  object  to  the  use  of  physic  when  sick,  or  to  the 
means  taken  to  prevent  any  other  natural  evil.  But  we  respect 
pious  scruples  wherever  we  find  them;  for  however  inconsistent 
and  whimsical  they  may  be,  they  are  still  consciendous  and 
welUmeftniiig,  and  on  these  considerations  are  entitled  to  our 
Jbrbeanmce.  But  we  have  no  such  teodemessjbr  the  arrogance 
of  infidelity,  which  eats  out  the  very  heart  wd  core  of  virtn^ 
and  like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  shrivels  the  fairest  hopes 
of  human  promise.  When  Franklin  first  made  known  his  hy- 
pothesis of  the  identity  of  lightniiv  and  electricity,  it  was  much 
opposed  in  Europe,  and  particular^'  in  France,  where,  his  name 
being  entirely  unknown,  the  Abb^  Nollet,  the  author  of  the 
flien  received  theory  of  electricity,  imagined  that  no  such  person 
existed,  and  that  Franklin  was  a  man  of  straw  set  up  oy  bis 
enemies  at  Paris  to  oppose  him.  The  success  of  the  well  known 
kite  experiment  silenced  all  objectors,  and  the  terms  Franklinlsm] 
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Franklinut,  and  the  Frankliniao  syttem*  wcxe  lont  recored 
into  the  nomenclature  of  natunl  philosophy. 

His  endeavours  to  account  for  the  pbeDomenon  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  were  nearly  connected  wiUi  his  experiments  in  dec- 
tricity ;  and  though  other  solutJoiu  were  given,  his  idea  seems  not 
improbable  that  these  coruscations  may  arise  &om  a  discharge 
of  electricity,  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere  new  the  poles,  into 
its  rarer  ports.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  preaeot 
state  of  the  polar  ice,  connected  with  the  rarity  of  this  pbcnc^ 
mentm  of  late  years,  ^ords  an  additional  aivument  in  &Tour  c£ 
the  truth  of  this  theory.*  Indeed,  if  Franl^'s  avocations  had 
permitted  him  to  turn  ois  attention  to  scientific  sufajects  as  much 
as  his  natoral  bent  inclined  him,  we  are  persuaded  Uiat  he  would 
have  looked  into  the  woriis  of  nature  with  a  master's  eye.  It 
was  the  study  which  he  loved,  and  to  which  he  always  recurred, 
whenever  his  leisure  permitted  bim.  He  never  made  a  voyage 
without  employing  himself  in  daily  experiments  on  the  tenmm- 
ture  of  the  sea>WBter ;  and  when  he  received  leave  &ou  the  Con* 
gress  to  embark  ibr  America*  he  welcomed  with  enthuuasn  his 
return  to  his  "  dear  philosophical  amusements,"  He  moa  be 
saw  of  inanimate  nature,  the  more,  he  said,  be  admired  it;  the 
more  be  knew  of  men,  the  more  he  was  disgusted  with  them.— 

IV.  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  in  conclusion  to  Franklin's 
character  as  a  private  man.  The  Editor  has  ii^udicioualy  thoo^t 
proper  to  sive  the  famoos  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  as  ajfoc  muie  of 
Dr.  Franluin's  hand  writing.    It  is  as  ioUows : 

"  Mr.  StrahMi,  "  PhiladeMiia,  July  5, 1775. 

"You  are  a  m«B^  ar  ^Utnent,  and  oaa  of  that  minority  which 
has  doomed  my  oouotry  to  destructioa^— You  have  began  Hi  bora  oar 
towns,  and  murder  our  people.— Look  upon  your  hwdal^— lliqr  ate 
stained  with  the  bleod  of  your  relations  I^You  and  1  were-  loog 
iriends^-You  are  now  my  eiieaiy,~-and 

"  lansyoun, 

"  B.FKAHU.ni.** 
Now  this  Irtter  was  addressed  to  the  (dd  friend  and  oompouon  of 
the  writer,  and  It  exhibits  such  «  violent  sacrifice  of  private  feet* 
ing  to  public  resentment,  that  by  iu  insertion  in  so  c(«t^HCB0«s  a 
manaer,  Franklin's  character  is  placed  in,  at  least,  an  unamiable 
light.  The  conclunon  which  the  reader  aaturally  draws  from  it 
ia,  ^t  the  a^ctionate  interooune  of  years  was  abruptiy  tep- 

*  The  f*ll<]wiii«  pft-taffefriMi  «ae  af  bh  IstMn  vriticn  li  lITg,  b  fslnari^  at 
the  pnsnir  mDmcnl,  ai  il  provci  Ibal  the  pr(i|;railTe  advance  of  the  £«ld  kaA 
been  rematktd  nrarlv  50  ynn  aga.  "  It  ghoald  lenii  tbst  the  alBoit  pcrpetBal 
■•nhein  ninrt  had  ^sed  growd  la  Ibe  MMthw«T4 1  ud.  If  ■».  pcrtni  MtR« 
aMtkcra  caaotria  mtfU  mcImUt  hare  ktt  *«•«,  tbM  cu  bear  iktm  is  SbM* 
<ta><."    (Corr.  i.  SS.) 
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minated.  Such  at  leait  was  the  impression  upon  oorselves ;  and 
it  W8S  with  no  lesd  surpriee  than  pleasure  that  w«  met  wiUi  an- 
other letter,  addressed  to  the  same  gentleman,  nine  years  afteiv 
wards,  in  which  he  styles  him  his  dear  triend,  and  acknowledge* 
the  receipt  of  a  "  kind  letter"  from  him.  Perhaps,  it  was  no- 
thing Biore  than  an  official  declaration  Imn  the  PennsylTonian 
delegate  in  Congress,  to  the  member  tot  Malmsbury,  in  the  Bti- 
ti^  ParltamenL  Franklin  was  assuredly  not  a  cold-hearted  man» 
but  his  politics  sometimes  caused  him  to  forsct  his  benevolence. 
His  letters  are  the  best  aniwei  to  those  who  thought  him  calloDs 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  His  afTection  for  his  son  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  his  grief  at  seeing  him  embrace  a  contrary 
line  of  politics.  Congress  had  some  thoughts,  at  one  tXiaet  of 
remorii^  his  grandson,  who  was  his  private  secretat?  at  die  coort 
of  France,  but  Franklin  remonstrated  warmly, — **  It  is  enough," 
said  he,  "  that  I  have  lost  my  son ;  would  Uiey  add  my  grand- 
son?" "Fonrdausbtcrs!"  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Bishm)  Ship- 
ley, "how  rich!  1  nave  but  one,  and  die  [her]  necessity  detained 
from  me  at  a  thousand  leagues'  distance."  He  was  warm  in  his 
attachmenis,  though  we  cannot  always  admire  his  choice  of 
Inends.  Among  those  with  whom  be  appears  to  have  been  most 
intimatdy  connected  in  England  were  Dr.  Fotbergill,  Dr.  Price, 
Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Kippis,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he  calls  the  good 
Insbop,  and  adds,  "  Strange  that  so  simple  a  character  should 
disdngnish  one  of  that  sacred  body."  We  were  grieved  to  find 
him  recommending  the  notorious  Tom  Paine  to  one  of  his  Pari- 
rian  ocquuntance  as  an  ingenions  and  honest  man.  To  such  a  d^ 
gree  could  he  su^r  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  party :  for  we 
are  persuaded,  that  had  not  Paine  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet* 
caQed  Common  Sense,  which  had  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  in  die  commencement  of  the  revoludon,  his  principles 
would  never  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  so  keen  an  observer. 
IVanklin's  circle  of  triends  was  not  less  extensive  in  America 
than  in  England ;  but  he  lived  !ong  enough  to  find  himself  a 
ttxao^tx  among  strangers;  thus  paying  the  tax  to  which  (dd  age 
is  salifect.  When  he  looked  upon  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tiona  whidt  were  springing  up  around  him,  he  was  sometiraea 
tempted  to  &ncy  that  he  had  mtruded  himself  into  the  company 
of  posterity. 

Dr.  IFVuiklm  was  pcrhi^s  the  most  consistent  r^ubtican  that 
efer  existed.  He  was  as  much  a  republican  when  ambassador  at 
iRurb  OS  when  printer  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  review  of  bis  life^ 
he  dwelt  with  more  pleasure  upon  the  poverty  and  obscurity  from 
which  he  raised  himself,  than  on  the  brilliant  scenes  in  which  his 
latter  yeais  were  engaged.  He  must  have  presented  a  sin^lar 
' — ^--' to  the  gaiety  d  the  court  of  Veraullei,  in  a  pUin  simple 
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siiit»  wearing  his  own  tliin,  grev,  straight  hair,  peqiing  ont  under 
a  fiir  cap,  which  came  down  his  forehead  almost  to  his  spectacles. 
Jfwemay  conjecture  from  a  commission  for  "  black  pms,  lace, 
and  feathers,"  which  his  daughter  sent  b!m  from  America,  this 
simplici^  of  dress  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hereditarjr  in  hia 
bmdy.  She  promised  to  take  a  great  pride  iu  wearing  an;  thing 
he  sent,  and  snowing  it  as  her  father's  taste,  and  Franklin  v^7 
prudently  avoided  pving  her  an  opportuni^  of  doin^  that  witn 
either  lace  or  feathers.  Cambric  ruffles,  he  said,  if  care  were 
taken  not  to  mend  the  holes,  wouM  become  lace  in  time, — and 
as  for  feathers,  they  might  be  had  from  ereiy  cock's  tut  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  wholes  then,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  had  Franklin's  lot 
not  been  cast  in  a  new  country,  he  would  probably  have  been 
less  successful;  had  it  not  been  connected  with  the  nistoiy  of  a 
rising  people,  he  would  probably  have  been  less  celebrated.  If  be 
had  %w  equals  among  tiis  countrymen,  he  had  also  few  competi- 
tors :  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  reach  the  summit  of  fame  where  few 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  ume  object,  as  among  a  people  where  all 
the  avenues  to  distinction  are  crowded  with  unnumbered  rivals. 
The  example  which  his  life  affiirds  is  that  of  a  man  raised  hy  ta- 
lents and  industry  from  poverty  to  eminence.  But  religion,  and 
and  virtue — true  virtue— owe  him  nothing. 


Akt.  yi.-DISCOVEHIES  IN  AFRICA. 

1.  Nttrrtttive^  an  Expedition  lo  explore  ike  River  Zaire,  usuallg 
called  the  Qmgo,  in  South  Afrka,  in  1816,  imder  the  Directiim 
of  Captain  J.  K.  Tuckey,  R.  N.  In  which  is  added  the  Journal 
of  Profrssor  Smith  ;  some  general  Observations  on  the  GomUry 
and  its  Inhabitants:  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Natural 
History  of  that  Part  of  the  Kingdom  o/"  Congo  through  u-htch 
the  Zaire ^fiows.  Published  by  Permission  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  4to.  pp.  498.  Murray.  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

2.  LoM  of  the  American  Brig  Commerce,  wrecked  on  the  Western- 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  ike  Month  of  August,  IBIS;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  Tombuctooy  and  of  the  hitherto  undiscovered  great  City 

.  of  IVassanah.     By  James  Riley,  lale  Master  and  Supercai^o. 
4to.  pp.  622.    Murray.     London,  1817. 
S.  The  Narrative  of  Robert  Adams,  a  Sailor,  who  was  wrecked  or 
the  Western  Coast  qf  Africa,  in  the  Year  1810^  woM  detained 
Three  Years  in  Slavery  by  tke  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert,  and- 
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naeied_  several  Month  in  the  Ci^  of  TomiMtao.  With  a  Map^ 
Notes,  and  on  Appendix.  4U).  pp.  270.  Miuray.  lAodon, 
1816. 

4.  Namtwe  ^  a  Jaumey  m  EgvPt,  and  Ike  Country  beyond  the 
Cataracts.  By  Tbomas  Lef^,  Esq.  M.  P.  8ro.  pp.  SOO.  Mur- 
m;  London,  1817. 

5.  Histmcal  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Traveh  in  AJrica;  by  the 
late  John  L«^en,  M.  D.  Enlarged  and  completed  to  the  present 
Thne,  with  Illiistratims  of  its  Geo^aphy  and  Natural  History, 
&c.  by  Hugh  Marraj,  f^.  P.  R.  B.  E.  8  vols.  Svo.  ComU- 
bleandCo.     Edinburgh,  1817. 

JluEBK  is  nothing  more  remarkable  respecting  Africa,  than  the 
failure  of  almost  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  explore 
its  interior,  and  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  that  baa  subsisted) 
from  ihe  remotest  times,  relative  to  its  geographical  properties. 
Every  other  part  of  the  Old  World,  and  almost  every  region  in 
the  New,  are  sufficientlv  known  to  be  laid  down  in  mi^»,  and  to 
have  their  leading  boundaries  of  land  and  water  clearly  ascertained 
end  distinguisfaM.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  inquiries  6( 
ancient  phUosophcrs,  and  all  the  efiforts  of  modern  travelers, 
Africa  continues  the  reproach  of  geography;  for  the  situation  of 
the  principal  towns,  and  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers,  ia 
that  vast  continent,  are  not  better  known  at  the  present  day  than 
they  were  in  the  age  of  Herodotus.  Nay,  in  many  particulars, 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  more  accurate,  and  thdr  de- 
scriptions more  precise,  than  our  own  times  have  yet  been  able 
to  produce ;  and  the  discoveries  made  by  the  most  recent  ex- 
phu-ers,  accordingly,  have  merely  enabled  us  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  to  go  back  to  the  opinions  of  the  oldest  writers  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
a  more  striking  instance  than  the  several  notions  which  have  beea 
held  respecting  the  course  of  tha  Joliba  or  Niger — a  river  which 
the  ancients  described  as  flowing  from  west  to  east,  but  which 
the  geogr^hers  of  modem  Europe  maintained  flowed  from  east 
to  west,  and  which  Muogo  Park  saw  with  his  own  eyes  rolling 
iu  waters  as  the  former  authors  had  told  us.  Facts  no?  begin, 
however,  to  assume  a  more  settled  character,  and  to  rest  on  a 
firmer  basis ;  and  geographers  are  at  length  convinced  that  there 
is  no  tureguide  to  knowledge  but  actual  and  well-defined  dis- 
covery, loey  are  no  longer  ashamed  to  have  blanks  in  their 
maps,  corresponding  to  uie  deficiency  of  their  information. 
Tfa^  no  longer  shrink  from  a  terra  iiicognita,  a&  tfie  Aristoteliaa 
philosophers  did  from  a  vacuum ;  but  instead  of  lakes,  moun* 
taina,  and  rivers,  borrowed  altogether  from  imagination,  they 
pow  honestly  abatam  from  filling  up  their  parchQieiiU  othervu^ 
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than  with  capital  letten  «)d«SBive  of  tbdr  ignomieF.  De  lAle, 
himself,  in  wder  to  occupy  iJl  hia  latitude  and  loDgitud^ 
stretched  Abyssinia  across  the  continent  till  it  touched  the  kin^ 
dim  of  Congo ;  and  in  the  heat  and  most  papular  of  ihe  geo* 
graphical  worka  at  present  in  the  bands  <£  the  public,  we  ma; 
perceive  a  chain  of  mountains  intersecting  Afiics  a  little  ni»th  a 
the  equator,  and  joining  the  ranf{es  of  the  Kong  to  those  of  the 
Jibbel  Kumri,  or  mountains  of  the  moon.  Now  there  is  emr 
reason  to  believe  that  no  such  chain  of  mountains  exists;  on^ 
accordingly)  in  the  maps  attached  to  most  of  the  volumes  men- 
tioned at  tne  head  of  this  arti<Je,  the  high  land  in  cucstion  has 
given  place  to  extensive  pluns  and  dreary  swampi:.  Setermioed 
to  admit  no  &cts,  as  the  basis  of  geogrophicid  scirace,  bat  sadk 
as  are  clearly  made  out  by  actual  survey,  our  stock  of  knowledeft 
hi  relation  to  this  part  of  ihe  world  nas  lately  appeared  to  di- 
minish  rather  than  to  increase ;  sttU,  it  is  very  obvious,  this  re- 
jection and  removal  of  erroneous  matter  is  a  principal  and  essen- 
tial Bt^  towards  the  acquisition  of  correct  views  and  strand  In- 
fermation. 

In  brining  before  our  readers  the  outlines  of  what  is  thoiu^t 
and  known  about  Africa,  at  present,  amoi^  geogiwhers,  pouti- 
dansj.and  moralists,  we  shall  b^in  wiUi  C^itain  Tut^t^s  nar- 
rative, as  cootainiug  the  latest  mtellia»nce  iirom  the  weetem 
shores  of  that  unhappy  continent.  With  this  view,  we  may 
remind  such  as  have  not  taken  a  particular  interest  in  diCM 
matters,   that  the  expedition,  fitted  out  in  1816,,  and  placed 


under  the  direction  of  this  able  and  enterprising  seaman,  had 
for  its  object,  generally  speaking,  the  exploration  of  the  river 
Zaire,  and  of  the  kin^om  of  Congo,  throu^  which  that  liver 


flows.  It  seemed  very  little  creditable  to  European  curiosity 
that  of  that  majestic  stream  which  has  uniformly  been  describ- 
ed as  greatly  superior  to  every  other  river  in  the  Old  World, 
nothing  should  oe  known  with  certainty  above  a  hundred  and 
thirty  mites  from  its  mouth;  and  that  of  .the  various  tribes  whic^ 
inhabit  its  banks,  no  accounts  should  be  accessible  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  divine  but  such  as  come  through  the  hands  of  the 
brutal  slave-dealer,  or  of  the  biaotted  capuchin  monk.  Tie  ge- 
neral object,  then,  of  the  expedition  to  Ae  Zaire  was  to  collect 
knowledge  under  the  several  heads  of  geography,  natural  history, 
and  statistics ;  and  to  these  points  the  attention  of  the  professional 
penons  employed  was  directed,  in  a  categorical  manner,  l^  a 
aeries  of  instructions  issued  to  them  from  the  Admiralty.  TMre 
was,  however,  a  secondary  object  in  view,  vhich,  altnougfa  not 
openly  acknowledged  nor  formally  introduced  into  the  instmc- 
tions  just  alluded  to,  engaged  a  greater  share  than  any  other  of 
the  public  interest  *dc|  auo  we  nave  no  doubt  weired  mom 
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tlian  any  other  vlth  Aote  vAm  -planned  dw  tmdertakiiq>^-we 
mean  the  aacertaiiimetit  of  the  hm^'di^uted  pwot  rdstive  to  the 
termination  of  the  Niger,  and  its  identift  with  the  Conso.  In 
connexion,  accordingly,  with  the  expediQoa  of  Captain  Tndcey, 
a  par^  of  discovery  was  sent  ont  to  Africa,  mnch  anout  die  Nune 
tim^  commanded  by  Major  Peddie;  who,  makinff  his  way  into 
the  coantty  by  the  river  Nanez,  was  directed  to  ralloiv  the  track 
of  Mai^o  Parfc  in  descending  the  Niger,  and  to  proceed  as  ha 
as  dreumstances  would  permit,  with  Uie  view  nther  of  tracing  it 
to  fts  termmadon  in  the  interior,  or  to  its  estuary  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  Having  mentioned  the  latter  enterprise,  we  may 
add,  in  one  word,  that  it  also  has  &iled  of  snccesi.  Major  Ped- 
die, who  set  ont  from  Seneral,  in  October,  1816,  died  beibre  he 
could  reach  the  Nioer;  aim  Lieutenant  Campbell,  upon  wtiam 
die  command  then  aevcJved,  after  stm^ling  some  time  with  die 
baleliil  effecu  of  the  climate,  and  the  onreasonable  conduct  of  At 
natives,  Ukewise  fell  a  victim  to  ikkneM  and  fatigae.  No  brther 
iotdligencav  ^^e  believe^  has  yet  reached  this  coantty ;  b«t  tfaers 
is  every  i«asoo  to  condude  diat  the  par^  has  beea  brolwn  up,  and 
the  prmect  entirdy  rriinqiUBhed. 

In  February,  tSIS,  Oiptain  l^ickey  left  die  river  on  board  * 
ve«ael  built  for  the  purpose,  named  die  Congo,  hanng  widi  him 
a  transport  to  carry  out  provisioDs  for  his  oimpany,  uid  a  large 
assortment  of  presents  for  the  native  chiefi.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention,  in  passing,  that,  besides  the  officers  now  men- 
tkmed,  the  expedition  was  composed  of  the  foUowiof  geodemen : 
Lieutenant  Hawkey;  Mr.  Fitzmauric^  master;  Mr.  Hoddw, 
auuter's-mate;  Mr.  Beecraft,  master's-mate;  Mr.  Eyre,  purra-; 
Mr.  M'KetTow,  assistant-surgeon;  Dr.  Smith,  botanist;  Mr. 
Craneli,  collector  of  (d^ects  of  natural  history;  Mr.  Tudor, 
anatomist;  Mr.  Gralam,  a  volnnbeer;  and  Mr.  Lodihart,  from  hil 
Mi^eaty's  purdens  at  Kew.  Of  these  only  Messrs.  M'Kerrow, 
Fltzmatirice,  Hodder,  and  Lockhart,  survived  the  excessive  &- 
tigue  to  which  the  party  were  i^ierwards  subjected  on  the  bi^ 
ground  which  skirts  the  river.  Owing  to  baffling  winds,  and  uie 
neceseity  of  repairing  the  ship  at  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  it  was  not  ml  the  end  of  June  that  the  littie  squadnm 
reached  the  Zaire.  The  sight  of  a  European  sail  created  no  smal) 
jcy  in  the  minds  of  the  petty  rulers,  on  either  bank  of  the  river^ 
who  hoped  that  an  opportunity  had  thereby  occurred  of  getting 
rid  of  anun^r  of  their  slaves;  with  which  commodity  they  in- 
geaaously  acknowledged  they  had  been  completely  over-run,  era* 
since  certain  KxJish  restrictions  had  been  imposed  by  the  while 
sovereigns  of  die  North.  Captain  Tuckey  could  perceive,  how- 
ever, diat  the  said  restrictions  were  not  very  rdigiously  observed; 
and  that  although  few  shipfl  have  of  late  eaUircd  the  Zejze,  on 
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sIsre-deiiKng  qiecalalianB,  the  trade  was  itill  cairied  od  to  a  cqo- 
fiiderahle  extent  in  other  quarters.       , 

Upon  the  aj^lication  of  actual  measarement  to  objects  whoae 
extfflit  and  magnitude  had  been  mer^y  computed  by  the  v^ 
and  exaggerated  by  the  inaginatioti,  their  dimensions  were  in 
general  tound  to  have  been  greatly  over-rated.  Thus  the  Zaiie 
at  first  presented  no  appearance  to  justify  the  magnificent  d^ 
gcriptions  in  which  it  is  made  known  to  Europeans;  for  the  true 
mouth  of  the  river,  Captain  Tuckey  assures  us,  does  not  exceed 
thrae  mUes  in  breadth,  whilst  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
not  being  more  than  4^  miles  an  hour,  the  conmion  calculations 
of  the  volnme  of  water  carried  into  the  sea  by  it  mtist  be  extrcmdy 
incorrect,  Purchas  dwells  on  its  magnitude,  in  language  am- 
cienUv  hyperbolical,  and  would  evidently  wish  us  to  believe  that 
the  2aire  equals  the  largest  streams  even  of  the  American  cou- 
tinent. 

"  It  ii  of  such  force,"  sajs  he,  "  that  no  ship  can  get  in  against  the 
current  but  near  to  the  shore ;  yea,  it  prevails  against  the  ocean's  sd^ 
DCH  threescore,  and,  u  some  say,  fourscore  imles  within  the  sea  be- 
fore his  proud  waves  yield  their  full  hontage,  and  receive  that  salt  ten- 
perin  tokeo  of  subjeotioD.  Such  is  the  haughty  apirjtof  that  stream, 
over-niDning  the  low  couutiiea  as  it  paasetb,  and  swollra  with  conceit 
of  daily  coaquestaaud  daily  supplies,  which  in  armies  of  showers  are  by 
the  clouds  seat  to  his  succour,  runs  dow  in  a  furious  rage,  thinking  even 
to  swallow  the  ocean  which  before  he  never  saw,  with  his  mouth  wide- 
gaping,  ci^lit  and  twenty  miles,  as  Lopez  aflirraeth,  in  the  Dpeniog ;  but 
meeting  with  a  more  giant-like  enemy  which  lies  lurking  under  the  clilb 
to  receive  his  assault,  II  presently  swaftowed  in  that  wider  womb,  yet  to, 
BS  always  being  conquered,  he  never  gives  over,  but,  in  an  eternal 
quarrel,  with  deep  ana  indented  frowns  to  his  aogry  lace,  foaming  with 
diadain  and  filling  the  air  with  noise,  with  fresh  help  supplie»tbose 
forcas  which  the  sah  sea  hath  consumed," 

'  Still,  although  the  real  mouth  of  the  river  gapes  not  "  eight 
and  twenty  mifes,"  its  depth  at  the  point  of  junction  vrithuie 
sea  was  (bund  to  exceed  the  highest  estimate  that  had  previously 
been  given  of  it.  _  In  MaxwelTs  chart,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Nar- 
rative observes,  the  soundings  near  to  the  mouth,  and  for  a  ctm- 
siderable  distance  upwards,  are  marked  down  at  100  &thoms; 
and  the  rate  of  the  current  at  five,  six,  and  even  seven  knots  an 
hour.  But  Captain  Tuckey  informs  us  that,  with  160  &thoma 
of  line  out,  they  could  find  no  bottom ;  and  Mr.  Fitzmauricei 
the  master,  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  a  line  of  160  fathoms. 
It  is  farther  admitted  by  the  surveyor  that,  even  with  fhe  aid  of 
Masse/s  machine  which  prevents  the  line  from  floating  with 
the  stream,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  soundings  in  the  mi4? 
channel^  though  the  river  was  at  that  time  at  iu  £weat  state. 
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About  140  miles  irom  the  montb  of  Uie  river,  or  from  Ciip» 
Padrone,  the  narrows  are  found  to  commence;  which  continue 
yearly  forty  miles,  extending  to  a  place  called  Inga,  and  con- 
fining the  current  to  a  width  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  yards. 
The  oanks  between  which  the  water  is  thus  hemmed  in,  are,  iof 
the  whole  of  this  distance,  every  where  precipitous,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  masses  of  slate;  which,  in  several  placet,  rua 
in  ledges  across  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  forming  rapids  or 
cataracts,  to  which  the  natives  give  the  name  of  YeUala,  The 
largest  of  these  barriers  was  discovered  to  be  an  inclined  bed  of 
mica  slate ;  of  which  the  fall  was  esUmated  to  be  about  thirty 
feet  perpendicular,  in  a  slope  of  three  hundred  yards. 

"  Os  Ttsittag  this  YeUala,  Caplaia  TucIiot,  Professor  Smith,  and 
Mr.  FitSKUirice,  were  not  a  lilUe  surprised  to  observe  how  tmelA  a 
qnaDtity  of  water  passed  over  this  contracted  put  of  the  river,  com- 
pared with  the  immense  volume  which  loUed  into  the  ocean,  through 
the  deep  fuDoel-shaped  mouth ;  the  more  so  as  they  had  previously 
ascertained  in  their  progress  upwards  that  not  a  single  tributary  sireaq^ 
of  water,  eufEcient  to  turn  a  mill,  fell  into  the  river  on  either  side, 
between  the  mouth  and  the  cataract ;  and  they  concluded  that  the 
only  saUsfsctory  explanotion  of  this  remarkable  dilTerence  ia  the  quan- 
tity, was  the  supposition  that  a  very  considerable  mass  of  water  must 
find  its  way  through  subterraneous  passages  under  the  slate  rocks;  dts- 
apeearing  probably  where  the  river  first  enters  these  schistose  moun- 
tams,  and  fbnns  Uie  narrows,  and  riuog  again  a  tittle  below  their  ter- 
mination at  Point  Sondie,  where  the  channel  begins  to  widen,  and 
from  whsDoe  to  Lemboo  Point,  a  succession  of  tornados  and  whirl- 
pools were  observed  to  disturb  the  regular  current  of  the  river.  These 
whirlpools  are  described  both  by  Captain  Tuckey  and  Mr.  Fitatnau- 
rice  to  b«  so  riolept  and  dangerons  that  no  vessel  could  attempt  to  ap- 
proach thero.  The  instances  of  rivers  losing  themsehes  for  a  time 
under  ground  are  so  common,  in  all  countries,  that  there  seeras  to  be 
no  particular'  cbjeclion  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Zaire  losing  a  great 
portion  of  its  waters  in  its  passage  through  the  narrows  under  its 
schistose  bed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Zaire  beyond  the  mountainous 
region  was  again  found  to  expand  to  the  width  of  two,  three,  and  even 
more  than  four  miles,  and  to  flow  with  a  current  of  two  to  three  miles 
Va  hour ;  and  near  the  place  where  Captain  Tuolcey  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  prosecutmn  of  his  journey;  which  was  about  280  miles 
fmta  Cape  Padrone,  it  is  stated  that  the  river  put  on  a  majestic  sy pear- 
ance,  tint  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  aud  not  inferior  to  any  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames;  and  the  natives  of  this  part  all  agreed  in  stating 
that  they  knew  of  no  impediment  to  the  continued  navigation  of  the 
river;  that  the  only  obstruction  in  the  north-eastern  branch  wasa  single 
ledge  of  rocks  forming  a  kind  of  rapid,  over  which,  however,  canoes 
were  able  to  pass." 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  river,  we  have  considerably  anti- 
f  ipa(«d  the  progress  of  the  trAveUersj  but,  io  tnith>  the  account  of 
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their  intercoone  and  n^flti«tion<  v!tfi  die  nstiTeB  as  Uiey  pnacJ 
alone  is  possessed  of  little  interest,  and  wiU,  besides,  come  mrtter 
ID  ilfustratton  of  the  few  remarks  which  we  intend  to  make  on  die 
condition  of  society  and  the  character  of  the  inhatntants.  In 
die  mean  time,  let  us  inquiTe  into  the  extent  of  the  inform^kai 
which  has  been  gained  ay-  means  of  the  late  expedition,  and  in 
what  particulars,  and  to  what  d^re^  it  has  paved  the  way  fiir 
tfie  success  of  anj  subsequent  attempt. 

With  respect,  tlien,  to  geo?raphicaI  objects,  we  think  the  dis- 
coveries of  Captain  Tuckey  have  gone  a  great  way  to  estaUish 
the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  Congo,  or,  according  to  thdr  more 
tqfipropriate  Bin)ellations,  of  the  J^tba  saA.  Zaire.  But,  to  plase 
In  «  proper  light  the  value  of  the  lacu  with  which  he  has  svppHed 
the  geogrsptier,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  dw 
■tate  of  pnUic  opinion,  relatire  to  diis  point,  at  die  period  the 
expedition  left  England.  We  are  indeea  awaie  that  tfaemuori^ 
of  our  readers  are  quite  &miliar  with  the  various  bypotbeses 
Vhich  have  been  entertained  with  r^ard  to  those  great  African 
rivers,  and  with  the  reasons  which  have  been  u^[ed,  and  the 
fiicts  which  have  been  adduced,  bv  the  several  writers  who  have 
respectively  supported  them;  ana  it  is  only  becanse  we  gobU 
not  disttncdy  pomt  out  the  additicmal  facts  presented  in  this  pnl^ 
licalion,  without  defining  the  limits  of  what  was  fimnerly  kaown, 
that  we  recur  for  a  moment  to  topics  already  so  frequently  cE^ 
Oused. 

Ever  since  Park  ascertained  that  the  rivo*  whidi  we  oA 
the  Niger  flows  to  the  eastward,  it  has  been  a  anestion  amoi^ 
the  learned,  where  and  in  what  manner  it  finisiies  its  coarsen 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  continues  to  flow  in  an  eaeteify 
direction  until  it  &1U  into  the  Egyptian  Nile;  in  other  word:^ 
that  tiie  Niger  is  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  the  princ^ial  branch  of 
the  Nile,  commonly  supposed  to  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the 
laooa.  This  is  the  view  which  was  taken  of  the  niftttw  by  the 
Arabian  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  has  since  D 


revived  by  Homeman  and  Jackson.  It  has,  however,  been  era- 
posed  with  great  force  and  reasoning  by  Major  Rennell,  wM 
objects  to  it  on  these  two  accoanta:  nrst,  the  difl^rence  of  level 


between  the  two  rivers ;  the  Kile,  according  to  Brace's  measure- 
ment by  the  barcnneter,  passing  over  a  country  whose  surface  is 
cmiaiderably  higher  than  the  flat  of  North  Africa,  throngh 
which  the  Niger  is  stated  to  flow:  secondly,  because  the  Nile  rf 
"E^wt,  in  this  case,  must  necessarily  be  kept  up  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  its  intmdation,  for  a  long  time  after  that  of  Uie  Ntger* 
which  is  well  known  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact.  This  opinu»]» 
therelbre,  had  nearly  lost  all  credit,  and  seems  to  have  been  men- 
tioned of  late  years,  almost  solely  becanse  it  originated  with 
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Anbisn  aathon,  wbo  wen  naturally  suppoaed  to  pouen  tW 
best  means  of  mfbrmatitHi. 

The  next  hypothesis  is  that  of  Major  Rennell  himwlf,  who, 
proceeding  on  uie  HacU  ascertained  by  Park,  arrived  at  the  con- 
dwion  tlut  the  Ni^er  discmbognes  into  a  large  lake  in  the  in- 
tmor,  whence  its  waters  are  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  tR^ical 
son.  This  conjectare  was  extremely  well  received,  as  well  owing 
to  the  high  character  of  its  author,  aa  likewise  hrom  tts  coio- 
cid^«e  with  the  fact,  menli(»Md  bv  a  variety  of  travellers,  that 
there  is  a  great  body  of  water,  called,  indiscriminately,  a  seft 
and  a  l^e,  about  a  tnotuand  miles  to  the  east  of  Tombuctoo. 
Mr.  Murravi  the  author  of  the  work  last  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  adopts  the  Maj(»^B  notions,  with  a  modificatimi 
which  seems  now  to  be  {»et^  s«D«raUy  admitted,  diat  another 
river,  flowing  from  the  east,  aiuT fraqiiently  confixmded  with  the 
!Nlger,  poon  its  waters  into  the  same  rec^itacle  with  that  notad 
stream,  and  forms  the  lake  of  Wangara. 

The  third  hypothesis  hat  be«i  already  mentioned.  It  atsonMl 
the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congt^  and  is  built  upon  a 
series  offiicts  and  promibilities,  first  stated  by  Governor  Maxwdl 
to  Mr.  Park,  when  the  latter  was  preparing  to  undertake  his 
•econd  joomey,  with  the  view  of  tracing  the  course  of  the  myslc> 
rioua  river  now  under  oonnderation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  various  reasons  which  induced  Park  to  become  a  convert  to 
this  hypothesis.  Suffice  it  to  sar,  that  the  impression  made  on 
faifl  mind,  previous  to  his  leaving  inland,  continued  to  ^gain 
•trength,  as  he  desoended  a  seGonotime  the  chaoael  of  the  Niger; 
and,  in  the  last  letters  received  from  him  in  this  country,  he 
wpcke  with  increased  confidence  of  returning  to  the  coast  by 
-water,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  The  believers  in  this  doc- 
trine were  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  un<&turbed  in  their 
laith.  Various  objections  to  it  were  started  from  time  to  time; 
and  among  others  a  veiy  (brmidable  one  appeared,  in  the  sh^M 
of  a  counter  hypothesis,  by  M.  Rcichard,  a  German  geographer; 
who  maintained  that  the  Nioer,  after  being  divided  into  a  number 
of  streams,  i^  which  the  Rio  del  Rey  and  the  Formosa  are  the 
most  connderablc,  throws  itself  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Benin.  It  also  belongs,  we  believe,  to  his  system  of  gec^r^^y 
to  extend  a  chmn  of  moontuns  across  the  centre  of  Anioo,  and 
thus  to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  any 
atream  towards  the  equator.  Nothing  further  needs  to  be  said, 
however,  in  rmly  to  the  statements  of  Reichsrd,  than  that  xitty 
•re  all  lonndea  on  the  mott  gratuitous  ansumptionB.  He  has  not 
proved  any  one  of  the  facts  upon  which  his  geographical  hypo- 
thesis rests.  His  lakes  and  his  mountains  are  all  imwnary; 
md  bia  calonl^ioas  seera  to  have  no  firmer  ba^s  than  tm  Boat 
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Mbitmrr  {iriaciples  as  to  the  effects  ofabsoTptiai  aod  evupnanaar- 
tion.  Nay,  bis  statements,  in  a  material  inatimce,  are  in  oppoo* 
tbn  to  well-authenticated  facts;  for  the  Haonsa  traders,  who 
frequently  come  to  Lago*  and  other  parts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
with  slaves,  havegiven  repeated  and  most  positive  assurances  thai, 
on  their  journey,  the  line  ol'  which  would  necessarily  intersect 
that  of  tM  supposed  mountain  ranf^  if  any  such  ranoe  existed, 
the  only  obstruction  they  meet  with  arises. from  rivers,lakes,  and 
flwarops.  They  deny,  in  shor^  that  the  Kona  mounuins  stretch 
further  to  the  eastward  than  the  point  at  which  they  were  seen  by 
Paric;  that  is,  the  position  which  is  commonly  aasigqed  to  them 
in  our  beat  modem  maps. 

The  learned  Editor  of  the  narrative  has  adverted  to  two  otbor 
olnecUons  which  have  been  urged  against  the  identity  of  the 
Niger  and  Congo;  namely,  the  great  length,  of  their  course^ 
which,  if  onited,  would  exceed  4000  miles ;  whereas  the  course  oJF 
the  AJnazons,  the  largest  known  river  in  ^e  world,  is  onlv  about 
3500  miles ;  and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  Moham- 
medanism and  of  the  Arabic  language  on  the  coast  where  the 
Zaire  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 

As  to  the  former,  the  onlv  difficulty  connected  with  it  arises 
Itom  the  immense  height  aoove  the  level  of  the  ocean,  wtuch 
must  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  the  source  of  a  river  which  niBS 
4000  miles,  coupled  with  the  &ct  that  Park — who,  by  the  by* 


did  not  make  any  measurements — passed  no  mountains  of  extra- 
ordinary elevation  in  reaching  the  Niger.  To  get  rid  of  this  ob^ 
jection,  a  givm  height  has  been  assumed  for  the  source  of  the 


river*  eetimated  at  3000  fefif;  which,  it  has  been  observed,  would 
afibrd  nine  inches  to  the  mile,  of  slope  oi  declivity,  tiirougln 
out  the  whole  course  of  4000  miles,  a  rate  of  fall  which  ex- 
ceeds considerably  that  of  either  the  Amazons  or  the  Ganges. 
Those  rivers  pass  along  a  bed  which  is  not  inclined  more  than 
four  inches  in  the  mile;  and  yet  their  currents  move  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  miles  an  hour  in  the  dry  seascm,  and  from  five  to 
six  when  swollen  with  the  riuag.  If,  then,  we  were  to  reduce  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  where  the  Niger  takes  its  rise,  from 
3000  &et  to  the  very  moderate  height  of  2000,  we  shoi^ 
still  have  declivity  enough  to  carry  its  waters  into  the  ocean, 
even  over  the  very  len^ened  course  which  has  been  assigned 
to  it  The  copious  QaoA,  too,  which  at  all  seasons  fills  the 
channel  of  the  Congo,  will  make  up  considerably  for  apy  want  of 
dope  in  its  bed ;  it  being  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  velocity  of 
rivers  depends  more  on  £e  mass  <^  water  which  they  carry  alou^ 
than  upon  the  descent  of  the  ground  through  which  tbey  pass. 

WiUi  r^ard  to  the  second  objection,  founded  on  the  circuift- 
stance  ^t  no  traces  of  ]^a)iomuedaa  docbines  or  ^isttbitit*^ 
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mre  to  be  met  with  on  the  lower  bmlts  of  the  Zsitv,  it  will  be  ft 
ntfficieot  answer  to  observe  that,  as  fitr  as  our  kiiowle^i;e  extends 
at  present,  the  Niger  in  northem  Africa  formed  the  boundary 
of  Mussulman  invasion.  What  the  difficulties  may  have  been, 
whether  moral  or  physical,  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
Mahommedon  arms  ana  faith,  it  wonld  now  be  aseless  to  inquire ; 
bnt  that  they  were  impeded,  and  in  a  great  measure  limited  to 
tbe  parallel  of  the  Niger,  wbUe  on  its  eastern  course,  seems  too 
«^  estaUished  to  aifinit  of  a  doubt  Besides,  the  princi[:de  on 
which  this  objection  rests  must  prove  but  a  very  fellacious  guide 
in  ascertaining  historical  liicts  or  geographical  positions.  What, 
for  example,  would  have  been  thought  of  the  sngscity  of  that 
geoffrapaer,  who,  because  he  coula  find  no  vestiges  of  Roman 
insUtutionfl  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  insist  that  tbe  Caesars 
had  never  planted  iheir  -  standuxls  on  the  Euphrates.  T^ere 
must  be  limits  somewhere  to  the  pri^ess  of  manners  and  insti- 
tDtions,  as  well  as  of  arms ;  and  although  navigable  rivers  are 
imqaesdonably  tbe  most  likely  means  of  propagation,  still  there 
is  a  d^;ree  of  distance  and  oi  difficulty  which  wil)  cool  even  re- 
li^ou  zeal,  and  which,  among  barbarous  and  hostile  tribes,  will 
prove  a  barrier  too  arduous  to  be  surmounted. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  no  positive  obstacles  of  a  pfay- 
Hcal  nature  have  been  discovered  and  that  ilo  considerations 
connected  with  the  religion  and  habits  of  the  natives,  on  tbe 
Ifiger  and  the  Coneo  respectively,  have  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward, so  as  to  preclude  farther  inoniry  as  to  the  identity  of  Uie 
two  rivers,  it  may  now  be  asked  wtiat  additional  probability  has 
been  givoi  to  this  hypothesis  by  the  investigations  of  Captain 
Tuckqr.  We  vould  answer,  then,  that  with  r^^rd  to  the  latter 
rhr^,  he  has  cleariy  ascertained  three  circumstances,  which  add 
greasy  Q>  its  probability :  namely,  the  north-eastern  direction  of 
uw  ascending  line  of  water  course ;  the  time  of  the  year  wBen 
the  level  begms  to  rise ;  and,  lastly,  the  manner  of  its  nsina.  As 
&r  as  Captain  Tuckey  proceeded,  he  found  the  Zaire  flowing 
from  some  point  of  the  north  combined  with  die  east;  and  tbe  in- 
formation which  he  received  from  the  natives,  uniformly  agreed 
in  describing  the  course  as  holding  on  in  the  same  direction  to 
ibe  ntmost  umiu  of  ^eir  knowle^.  .Some  of  them  even  men- 
tioned that  it  issued  out  of  a  lake  lar  in  the  interior;  and  as  the 
gec^rwhical  position  of  that  lake  coincides  in  a  remHrkable  man- 
ner vrith  that  of  Wangara,  into  which  the  Nig«'  is  seneratly  un- 
derstood to  fall,  the  tact  thus  asserted  to  our  traveler,  and  with- 
out any  possible  motive  on  the  port  of  the  Airicans  to  deceive  or 
mislead  him,  cannot  lail  to  be  resided  as  strong  presumptive 
evidence  in  support  of  the  Congo  hypothesis. 
-  But  the  tiiae  at  which  tbe  nrerDegan  to  flood  affinrds  a  sttU 
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•traoger  nvamoit  in  favour  (d' the  same  Tiew.  llie  ruiu  in  tio 
pkal  countnes,  it  is  well  koown,  follow -Uie  course  of  the  snn^snd 
are  generally  at  their  hetj^it  when  that  laminary  roaches  the  ex- 
trene  point*  of  the  ecliptic,  or  tropical  bouDaaries :  on  which 
principle  we  shall,  in  all  cases,  readily  ascertain  whether  a  river 
derives  iu  waters  from  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  Une,  hj  noting 
the  date  wh«i  its  periodical  Bood  commences.  Thus  the  Nile  be- 
gins to  rise  in  I^pt  on  the  ITth  of  June,  or  near  the  sonnDer 
solstice,  thereby  affording  data^  were  they  wanted,  upon  vrhicfa  to 
prove  that  its  sources  are  situated  between  the  Inie  and  the  tropic 
vi  Cancer :  and  no  one  who  knows  any  tihing  of  soch  matten 
will  hazard  the  opinion,  that  the  principikl  fountains  of  that  cele- 
brated stream  are  situated  on  the  south  of  the  equator.  To 
H^y  this  principle  to  t))e  subiect  in  hand,  we  have  to  remark, 
that  llie  ^ure  b^ns  lo  swell  at  sudi  a  period  as  proves  cobs- 
l^etely,  that  t»  far  the  greater  quanti^  of  its  water  comes  from 
the  north  of  tlie  line,  sund  consequently  that  ka  principal  brandi 
must  proceed  from  the  north>east, — the  very  direction  in  whidi 
Captain  Tuckey  traced  it,  and  in  which  be  was  told  it  continued 
for  many  hundred  miles,  llie  whole  rise,  as  narked  00  the 
rocky  banks,  was  ascertained  to  be  only  efevat  test ;  Mid  Cw- 
tain  Tockcy  was  loog  eooi^h  in  the  country  to  see  it  reach  rae 
height  of  seven  feet,  witbfMit  a  single  showef  having  &tllen  that 
deserved  to  be  noticed,  and,  of  course,  whilst  no  rain  was  &HiBc 
to  the  south  of  the  line : — a  fact  that  proves,  with  the  force  of 
denoostraticn,  that  the  main  stream  of  the  Zaire  is  derived  from 
the  north.  The  Utde  difference,  as  the  Editor  observes,  bi 
the  rise  c£  seven  feet,  which  then  took  place  in  the  diy  1 
while  the  sun  was  still  to  the  northwara  iA  tibe  line,  and  that  o^ 
eleven  feet  in  the  wet  season,  daring  which  the  snn  ia  twice  ver- 
tical, affords  a  solid  argument  for  its  Dorthem  origin ;  and,  when 
cooplcd  with  the  particular  moment  at  which  it  was  first  observed 
to  rise,  would  seem  to  establish  the  fact,  ^moel  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  one  branch  of  the  river,  as  was  stated  hy  the  natives,  must 
descend  from  some  part  of  Africa  to  the  northward  of  the  eqo*" 
lor.  The  "particular  motnent,"  here  alluded  to  is  the  beginning 
of  September,  at  whicli  time  Captain  Tuckey  had  calculated,  00 
the  supposition  of  its  northern  ati^xt  in  the  taken  of  Waiwars, 
thtt  is,  in  other  words,  its  identity  with  the  Niger,  that  the  Zaire 
would  b^n  to  swell.  It  had  not  exhibited  any  ^pearaoces  of 
rising  ID  July  and  August,  which  it  ihust  have  done  npon  evoy 
other  BiwoBitioii  but  that  its  source  is  at  a  great  distance  »  the 
north ;  and  the  Cf^ttain,  accordingly,  cesttoraed  that  tlda  drcon- 
stance,  so  br  from  militating  uwnst  audi  an  l^pothcns,  had  the 
contrary  tendency  of  giving  twwtiticiial  vrei^t  to  i^  "^mwjs^" 
he  adds*  "  the  rwer  sSaimoegm  to  jhvU  m  tAe  tarlf/  part  af  Stp' 
1 
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lember,  so  event  I  am  taught  to  ex|}e(A,  «id  fiv  wfaicb  I  am 
anxiously  lookiug  out-"  Toe  inet  did  begm  to  swell  at  the  {»re» 
^e  penod  he  had  anticipated ;  which  &ct,  coincidii^  with  and 
corroboTatiiir  the  condanoD  be  had  drawn,  indoced  him  to  note 
down  in  his  journal  the  important  words,  which  he  did  not  lire 
to  explato,  "  the  hjrpothesis  is  confirmed."  It  is  said  he  lament- 
edf  vrtien  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  Hve  to 
put  in  order  the  ranarks  he  had  collected  in  tracing  upwards  Uiis 
extraordinary  river.  A  private  letter  brought  home  Dv  the  sui- 
vivors  contains  the  most  expanded  statement  which  be  tias  given 
on  the  subject.  "  Combining,"  he  says,  "  my  observations  with 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  nadveay  va^ue 
and  trifling  as  it  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Zaire  wilTbe 
found  to  issue  trom  aome  large  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  conu- 
derably  to  the  northward  of  the  line" 

The  learned  aad  indmtnous  Editor,  to  whom  the  publk  are  bo 
much  indebted  for  information  relative  to  Alrica,  in  otncrparts,and 
on  other  occasions,  has  supplied  what  may  be  conceived  to  be  the 
chain  of  reasoning  on  wbicfe  Tuckey's  conclusion  was  sup{)orted. 
The  two  points  upon  which  it  rests  are,  the  date  of  the  flooding; 
of  the  Wangara  lakes,  and  the  time  necessary  to  convey  the  wa» 
ter  thereby  thrown  into  the  Zaire  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic; 
fi)r  if  the  ebb  and  flood  of  these  lak«s  depend  on  the  state  of  dM 
^Gger,  it  will  follow,  on  the  suppositioo  of  the  identity  of  that 
river  and  the  Zaire^  that  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  latter,  to  tfa« 
southward  of  the  line,  mast  correspond  wkh  the  ebb  and  flood  of 
tike  Ukea  of  Wangara.  It  is  establirited,  then,  by  die  obserra- 
tioia  of  the  Arabian  veograf^ere,  that  the  lakes  now  mentioned 
are  in  the  months  of  May,  June>  and  July,  very  much  exhausted, 
and  that  thiey  do  not  begin  to  overflow  till  the  middle  or  latter 
«idof  Angnst;  which  circumstance  (of  late  flooding)  is  accoimted 
for  very  satisfactorily  by  Mr.  Barrow,  by  referring  to  the  long 
easterly  course  of  the  Nig^»  collecting  into  its  csanoel  all  the 
waters  from  the  northward  and  southward  as  it  proceeds  along. 
The  position  of  those  lakes  not  being  exactly  ascertained,  we  are 
left  a  little  to  conjecture  as  to  their  precise  locality ;  **  but  sup- 
posing them  to  be  situated  somewh^^  between  the  twellUi  and  fif- 
teenth degrees  of  Dortbem  latitude,  the  position  usually  assigned 
to  them  in  the  charts,  and  that  the  southern  outlet  is  under  or 
near  the  twelfth  parallel,  the  direct  distance  betwoeu  that  and  the 
apot  where  Captain  Tuckey  first  observed  the  Zaire  to  rise  may- 
be taken  at  about  1200  miles;  which,  by  allowing  for  windings  «" 
the  river,  and  aome  little  di^rence  of  meridians,  cannot  be  c^ 
ciliated  at  leas  than  1600  miles." 

''Admitting,  then,  that  the  lakes  of  Wangara  should  overflow  in  the 
fiiat  iraafc  of  AuguM,  and  the  curreot  in  the  chtmnel  of  outlet  move  at 
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the  rate  of  two  mUet  ftod  m  half  fln  hour,  which  u  the  staVge  Me  at 
vhich  the  Zairewasfouodtoflow  above  theDarrawe,  the  flooded  aumii 
would  Rach  tliat  ipot  ia  the  fint  week  of  September,  and  aweH  tlwb 
rivMT  exactly  is  the  wey,  and  at  tlie  time  and  place,  as  obaerved  bj 
Captain  Tackej.  No  other  fiuppoiition,  in  fact,  than  that  of  ita  aotih' 
em  origia  will  explain  the  rise  of  the  Zaire  in  the  dry  (easoo  :  and  if  ill 
identity  with  the  Niger,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  its  cob- 
niunicaiion  with  the  Wangara,  should  be  disputed,  Captain  Tuckej't 
hypothesis  of  its  issuing  from  some  other  great  lake  to  the  northward 
of  the  line  wilt  still  retain  its  probability. — There  is,  however,  an- 
other circumstance  in  favour  of  a  river  issuing  from  Wangara,  or  the 
lakes  and  snampa  designated  under  that  name,  and  of  that  river  being 
the  Zaire.  There  is  not  a  lake,  perhaps,  of  any  magnitude  in  the  known 
world.mt^Du^  on  out^,  whose  waters  are  not  saliae.  The  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  and  the  nei^bouring  lakes,  the  Ai^baltiles,  or  Dead  Sea,  and  all 
those  of  Asia  which  have  no  outlet,  are  salt.  It'  therefore  thelakeeof 
Wangara  had  no  outlet,  but  oil  the  waters  received  into  them  s|ircad 
themsdves  over  an  extended  surftce  during  the  rains,  and  were 
evaporated  in  the  dry  season,  there  would  necessarily  be  deposited  oa 
the  earth,  so  ted  d:^,  an  incrustation  of  salt,  and  the  requtining  watet 
would  be  strongly  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  both  tfac  one  and  the 
other  would  be  increased  ^y  eveiy  succeeding  inundation.' — No  mrai- 
tion,  however.  Is  made  by  any  ofthe  Arabian  writers  of  that  indispens- 
able article,  salt,  being  procured  in  the  mud  or  soil  abandoned  by  the 
waters  of  Wangara:  on  the  «mtrar^,  it  h  wel!  known  that  one  great 
branch  of  the  trade  of  Tombuctoo  is  that  of  obtaining  salt  from  the 
nonbem  deaert,  for  the  supply  ofthe  countries  aevthwud  of  the  N»er. 
But  if  Wangara  had  no  outlet,  this  could  not  be  necessary,  aa  boUn  it 
and  all  the  large  in  land  lakes,  ao  circuinstanced,waiiidBfibrdmore  or  le« 
ofsaltiand  if  so,  the  trade  of  the  caravans  proceeding  Iram  Tegazsa  to 
Tombuctoo  would  not  have  existed,  as  it  is  well  known  it  bas  done,  and 
still  does,  especially  from  the  latter  place  to  Melti,  and  other  countries 
south  ofthe  Niger,  '  to  agreat  water,' as  Cadamosta  says, '  which  the 
traders  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  salt  or  fresh ;  by  reason  of  whidi,' 
he  says,  '  I  could  not  discover  whether  it  was  a  river  or  Uie  sea ;  but,' 
he  continues,  'I  hold  it  to  be  a  river,  lor  if  it  was  the  sea,  there  woul^ 
be  no  need  of  salt.' " 

The  third  circumEtance  we  mentioned  as  corroborative  of  the 
hypothecs  that  the  Zaire  and  Uie  Niger  are  one,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  former  issues  Imta  the  LJcea  into  which  the  latter 
tall^  is  the  quiet  and  gradual  nuamer  in  which  the  first  named 
river  passes  into  its  flooded  state.  Among  the  last  notes  which 
Captain  Tuckey  entered  in  his  journal,  we  observe  the  following: 
"  ExtraonUaary  quiet  of  the  river  shows  it,  I  think,  to  isaue 
chiefly  from  pome  late  which  had  recraved  ahnoat  the  whole  of 
iu  water  from  the  north  of  the  lin&"  Hiis  rise  appears  not  to 
have  exceeded  fbar  or  five  inches  in  tweo^-four  hours;  wbcrens 
on  the  supposition  that  the  river  were  prtnc^>aUy  fed  by  torrentt 
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frotn  the  moantauM  neir  the  lio^  the  awdlillg|  would  twcesaariW 
be  ludden,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  considerably  increaadD. 
Indeed,  tlut  &ct,  viewed  in  its  several  bearinos,  f^oes  a  great  way 
to  iustjfy  the  conclusion  which  Captain  Tuckey  evidently  meant 
to  found  upon  it,  and  thus  to  estamish  a  connexion  between  the 
Zaiire  and  Knne  exteisive  sheet  of  water  in  the  interior,  as  well  at 
betweai  the  latter  and  some  river  fed  by  the  rains  of  the  nortbem 
tro[Hc.  Whether  any  additional  facts  had  be«n  collected  prior 
to  the  period  at  which  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Zaire — the 
words  in  which  he  himself  describes  the  rellnquiRhment  of  the 
enteiprize, — we  have  not  now  any  means  of  ascertaining;  but  it 
is  very  clear,  that  he  became  more  and  more  convmced  of 
the  connexion  just  stated ;  for  in  the  last  paj^  of  his  iouroal  he 
wrote  down  the  memorandum  already  mentioned,  "  Hypotbeus 
confirmed ;  the  water — " 

We  have  thus  stated  the  amount  of  the  inlbrmation  relative  to 
tlieae  myMerious  rivers,  derived  from  the  exertions  cS  Captain 
INickey ;  and  c^toinly,  so  far  as  it  ^>e8,  it  lends  support  to  the 
notion  c^  Paric,  that  the  waters  of  the  Niger  reach  tne  Atlantic 
through  the  channel  of  the  Congo.  Before  we  proceed  to  any 
other  part  of  the  work,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  evidence 
on  this  subject,  which  has  been  recendy  laid  before  the  public,  in 
the  volume  of  Riley,  the  American  shipmaster.  This  person,  it 
u  now  hardly  requisite  to  say,  was  wrecked  on  the  western  coast 
.of  Afric%  made  a  captive  1^  the  Arabs,  sold  by  one  to  another* 
till  at  last  he  fell  into  the  Kands  of  Sidi  Hamet,  a  merchant  of 
wmie  not&  from  whom  he  was  ransomed  by  the  English  Consul 
at  Mogadon!.  His  own  advoitures  and  sufferings,  though  no 
doubt  great,  ere  of  a  very  common-place  nature)  and  the  chief 
iotereat  of  his  book,  accordingly,  arises  from  the  narratives  which 
it  contains  of  several  joumevs  performed  by  the  said  Sidi  Hamet* 
and  communicated  verbally  by  himself  in  the  house  of  Mr.  WiU- 
tbtre,  the  consul  just  alluded  to.  What  is  of  mo»t  consequence 
to  lis  at  present  is,  a  trip  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  fh)m 
Tombactoo  to  a  great  aty  in  the  south-east,  called  Wasaanah,  in 
search  of  a  caravan  belonging  to  the  King  of  the  former  state* 
which  had  been  detained  three  moons  beyond  the  period  of  its 
arrival.  "  All  being  prepared,"  says  Sidi  Hamet,  ''we  went  from 
Tombactoo  about  two  hours'  ride,  towards  the  south,  to  the  bank 
c^  the  river  which  is  called  at  that  plaice  Zolibib  (the  Joliba  of 
Park),  and  was  wider  than  from  Mc^adore  to  the  bland,  or  above 
five  hundred  yards.  We  then  set  off  near  the  side  ^  the  river, 
and  travelled  on  in  a  pliun,  even  country  for  six  days,  everv  day 
.within  sight  of  the  river,  which  was  on  our  right  hand,  ana  run- 
ning the  same  way  we  travelled ;  and  our  course  was  a  little  to  the 
•oath  (^  east"    He  then  motions  that,  upon  coming  to  a  small 
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town  called  Bambinsb,  "  dw  river  taiHed  nore  to  the  KHrth  ft 
wArd,  because  there  was  «  very  hiffh  mountain  in  ngbt  to  tke 
eastward ;"  and  that  they  accoroineTy  left  the  river  nde,  aad  p»- 
sued  their  joum^  more  Bouthwardly,  threegh  a  hilly  and  wat)dj 
country,  for  fifteea  days,  when  they  cane  to  the  soiBe  rivo'  agaia-  i 
After  pasaii^  two  lai^ge  towns,  they  went  onwHd  in  abeet  a  ' 
southeast  direction,  winding  as  the  river  na  fbr  three  days:  after 
whkb  they  wereobtigedtoaimbovera  very  high  ii^eof^K>«»- 
^ns,  which  it  waa  eatramtHy  difficult  to  get  up  ana  down,  bat 
he  adds  "  we  could  not  go  any  other  way,  fbr  the  river  ran  aganut 
the  ste^  side  of  the  mountain."  Upon  reaching  the  beak  Mpsm 
they  found  the  stream  narrow,  and  full  of  rocks  "that  dashea  the 
water  dreadfoll^."  AAer  traveling  twelve  days  toward  Ae  sou  A- 
east,  durijig  which  time  they  were  nerer  a  wtiole  day  oot  of  tif^ 
of  the  river,  they  came  to  a  laive  feny,  where  they  saw  boirta 
formed  of  single  trees,  and  used  for  carrying  negroes  aaToaa  the 
current  A  joumev  o(  fifteen  days  »"»(  of  the  time  in  si^>t  of 
the  river,  brought  tnon  to  the  city  of  Waasanah.  Then-  recep- 
tion, by  the  King  was  friendly :  a  square  enclosure  was  preraared 
for  them  near  tae  walls  of  the  town,  where  they  r^naineo  two 
motHis,  excbangiiM;  their  goods  for  slaves,  &c.  He  infonns  us  that 
the  river  passes  WassanBli,  in  a  direction  nearly  south,  between 
high  mountuns  on  each  side,  though  not  very  close ;  and  diat  it 
is  so  wide  there  that  they  could  hardly  see  a  man  across  it  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  here  called  Zadi.  The  vralls  erf"  the  city  are  v«y 
large,  and  made  of  great  sttmes,  but  without  clay  or  mud  amongst 
them.  It  todk  him  a  whole  day  to  walk  round  th^n.  llie  Kio^ 
who  is  sud  to  have  150  wives  and  10,000  slaves,  rides  on  an  eK- 
phant,  and  is  attended  when  he  goes  out  by  a  guard  of  SOO  ne- 
groes, one  half  of  them  armed  with  muskets,  50  with  long  spearv, 
and  50  with  great  bows  and  arrows.  The  city  has  twice  as  many 
inhabitants  as  Tombuctoo. — The  tide  of  Muasulman  conquest,  it 
is  clear,  had  not  r<Jled  so  &r  south  ae  Waasanah ;  a  &ct  which 
completely  removes  the '  i^^ection,  formerly  mentioned,  to  the 
identity  of  the  Niger  and  Congo,  founded  cm  the  absence  of  Mo 
hammedan  institutions  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  "  The  King 
and  the  people,"  says  Sidi  Hamet,  "  do  not  pray  like  the  Mus- 
selmen ;  but  they  jump  about,  fall  down,  tear  their  &ce8,  as  if 
they  were  mad,  when  any  of  their  friends  die ;  and  every  time 
they  see  the  new  moon  they  make  a  great  feast,  and  dance  all 
night  to  music,  made  by  sionng  and  beating  on  diins ;  but,"  he 
adds, "  they  do  not  read  and  write,  and  are  lieathens."— We  beg 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  paragraph,  which  vre 
quote  al  .length,  because,  if  it  can  be  implicitly  rdied  oa,  it 
seems  takuistad  to  set  at  rtpt  all  controversy  on  the  Niger  hypo* 
ihesisi     '  :,  "■ 
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"  Hist  (the  inbabitants)  h«rs  toBts  made  of  great  trees,  <!utoff,Rnd 
hoUowea  mrt,  that  will  hold  len,  fifteen,  or  tn^niy  aegroes ;  and  the  brot 
~  tber  of  the  King  told  one  tS  toy  Moslemia  companions,  who  could  tm- 
derstaad  him  (for  I  could  Hot),  tbat  he  was  going  to  set  out  in  a  fev 
days  with  sixty  boats,  and  to  carry  500  slaves  down  the  river,  first 
to  the  southward,  and  then  to  the  westward,  where  they  should 
come  to  the  great  water,  and  sell  them  to  pale  people,  who  came  there 
in  great  boats,  and  bn^ught  muskets,  aod  powder,  and  tobacco,  aad  blue 
cloth,  and  knives,  &c— He  said  it  was  a  great  way,  and  would  take  hini 
three  moons  to  get  there,  and  he  should  be  gone  twenty  moons  before  ' 
lie  coold  get  back  by  land,  but  should  be  very  rich.  We  saw  a  great 
many  of  these  people  who  had  been  down  the  river  to  see  the  great  wa- 
ter,  with  slaves  and  teeth,  and  had  come  back  again:  they  said  the  pale 
people  lived  in  great  btnts,  and  had  guus  as  big  as  their  bo^es,  thai 
raade  a  noise  lilce  thunder,  and  would  kill  all  the  ^ple  in  a  hundred 
negro  boats,  if  they  went  too  near  them." 

"We  are  sorry  to  observe,  however,  that  this  account  is  not 
altMeAer  iiRob]ectionable.  For  instance,  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  lake  or  )ake8  of  Wangara,  in  which  the  Niger  is  supposed 
to  terminate;  and,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Sidi  Hamet  coula  have 
passed  such  a  body  of  water  without  seeing  it ;  neither  is  it  at  all 
probable  dtat  the  King  of  Wassanah'a  brother,  in  describing  hia 
progress  to  the  coast,  where  he  traded  with  the  *'  pale  men," 
womd,  when  minut^y  detailing  the  several  bearings  of  the  course, 
omit  to  mention  the  existence  of  that  inland  sea.  Again,  "  the 
pftle  men,"  as  well  as  the  natives,  at  the  mouth  of^the  Zaire, 
oonttntte  in  total  ignorance  of  such  a  city  ss  Wassanah  in  the 
BiterHMT.  Some  spake  of  the  lake  whence  that  river  takes  its 
rise ;  but  none,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  gave  any  hints  of  s 
powin^  kii^  riding  on  an  (4ephant,  and  claiming  the  attend- 
ance of  8  hundred  sable  musketeers  as  a  part  of  hisTiodT  guard. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  any  adequate  motive  lor  &bri-' 
cation,  either  in  the  original  or  the  copyist  i  and,  as  the  namt-' 
tive  ia  openly  ascribed  to  a  person  known  in  this  country  as  an' 
Arab  merchant,  and  said  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  hearing^ 
of  Mr.  Willsbire,  who  is  still  alive  to  expose  whatever  fraud  or 
BUBstatement  may  have  been  attempted,  we  are  not  inclined  to  be' 
rash  in  throwing  out  insinuation^  or  directly  to  impeach  th^ 
veracity  erf"  Riley.  We  repeat,  then,  that  if  the  story  of  Sidr 
I&met  be  not  essentially  inaccurate,  the  identity  of  the  Niger' 
and  the  C(Higo  ia  fiilly  established. 

We  proceed  now  to  collect  a  few  notions  from  the  narrative' 
and  fiom  the  "  General  Observations"  which  follow  it,  respecting' 
th«  country  and  manners  of  the  people,  so  lar  as  Captain  Tuckey 
had  an  (^portunity  of  putting  down  remarks  on  either.  The 
mere  soil  and  exterior  of  the  landscape,  then,  had  nothing  psr- 
ticulafly  inviting,  nntil  the  travdlers  had  passed  the  narrows  oi' 
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cataracU ;  but,  above  that  point,  Uie  banks  of  th«  river  presnrted 
scenery  which  is  described  hot  inferior  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  In  a  mineralt^cal  view,  ^ain,  the  kinds  and  distribo- 
tion  of  the  rocks  exhibited  a  great  degree  of  sameness ;  and,  as 
the  professional  men  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  hue  of 
the  rirer,  it  was  not  in  th«r  power  to  ascerttun  more  than  the  ge* 
neral  characters  of  the  several  formations,  and  to  note  when  thej 
passed  from  the  primitive  masses  of  the  lower  Congo  to  the  traif 
sition  strata,  as  they  should  seem  to  be,  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  more  elevated  districts.  As  to  those  minerals  wbich 
minister  to  ostentation,  and  employ  indiutry  in  polished  countries, 
we  are  supplied  with  no  particular  ioformatitm ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  this  part  of  Africa  contains  no  stores  which 
would  realize  th'tf  golden  dreams  of  the  Spaniard,  or  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  the  Indian  lapidary.  The  v^;etab1e  productions  pe' 
culiar  to  tropical  climates  do  not  seem  to  be  ddSdent  either  in 
varie^  or  abundance ;  and  domestic  animals  fit  for  food  and  !»- 
hour  are  sufBciently  various  and  prolific.  The  country,  as  the 
Editor  remarks,  is  smgularly  exempted  from  ^^^''■"g  snd  noxiooB 
insects.  The  party  suffered  no  annoyance  from  scorpions,  sccJo- 
pendnu^  musquitoea,  which  are  almost  universally  to  be  met  with 
in  warm  climates.  From  the  abimdance  of  be^  and  the  hilU 
beiw  well  clothed  with  graai,  Congo  might  be  made  "  a  Uad 
flowmg  with  milk  and  honey." 

'WiSi  r^ard  to  the  form  of  secie^,  it  might  be  described 
as  not  gp-eatly  removed  fi*om  the  patriarchaL  Tlie  country  is 
divided  mto  a  number  of  small  states,  or  chcDooahips,  hdd  as  a 
kind  of  fie&  under  some  person,  but  whether  real  or  imaginary 
is  much  a  matter  of  doubt,  who  is  said  to  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance in  the  interior,  nobody  knows  exactly  where.  All  that 
Captun  Tucker  could  learn,  is,  that  the  paramount  soverragn  was 
called  SltTuhf  N'Cmgo,  and  resided  at  a  banza  named  CoagOf 
which  was  six  days^  journey  from  the  Tsll  Trees,  where  there 
were  soldiers  and  white  women. — The  autbori^  and  tide  of  a 
chenoo  are  hereditary  through  the  female  line.  The  daughter 
of  such  a  personage  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  choose  h^  husband, 
whilst  the  man  fixed  on  by  her  has  not  the  power  of  rdiiuiig ) 
but,  as  she  thus  acquires  the  right  of  disposing  of  him  as  a  slavey 
and,  if  be  does  not  answer  her  expectations,  is  not  unlikely  to 
to  avail  herself  of  her  privilege,  it  not  unfreqaratly  happesis  that 
the  gentleman  contrives  to  rid  himself  of  his  rnm/rau  by  the  help 
ef  a  poisonous  draught,  and  thus  secure  at  once  his  liber^,  hu 
rank,  and  his  acquired  riches.  The  privy  council  of  the  chenoo 
is  composed  of  his  own  family;  and,  it  is  remarked,  that  their 
consulutions  are  usually  under  the  bouehs  of  the  &iu  rdi^oms. 
His  brothers  and  his  sous  are  his  generus ;  and  the  elders  (^  the 
tribe  exercise  authori^  in  his  absence.        | 
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lie  rank  of  the  Congo  negro  in  the  scale  of  improvement 
and  tDtelligence  is  comparstively  very  low.  The  vast  shoals  of 
catholic  missionaries  who,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, poured  into  this  part  of  Africa,  appear  not  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  naUves  one  amgle  step  in  civilization;  and  the  rude 
mixture  of  catholic  with  pagan  superstitions,  which  were  found 
amofig  the  Sagnio  people  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zaire,  was  all 
that  could  be  oiBcovered  of  Christianity,  after  the  labours  of  these 
pious  men  for  three  hundred  years.  Some  of  these  people,  we 
are  told,  came  off  to  the  British  vessels ;  and  they  are  represented 
as  bang  the  very  worst,  in  every  respect,  of  sill  the  tribes  that 
were  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  being  exceedingly  filthy 
and  overrun  mth  vermin.  One  of  them  was  a  priest,  who  had 
1>een  ordained  by  the  capuchin  monks  of  Loango,  and  carried 
vith  him  his  diploma  or  letters  of  ordination.  He  could  just 
write  his  name,  and  that  of  St.  Antonio,  and  read  the  Romish 
litany;  but  so  little  was  he  of  a  catholic,  that  his  rosair,  his 
rdics,  and  his  crosses,  were  mixed  with  his  domestic  ftttcAes; 
and  so  indifferent  a  Christian  that  this  "  bare-footed,  black 
wostle,"  as  Pr.  Smith  calls  him,  boasted  of  having  no  fewer 
uian  five  wives. 

Like  all  other  negro  nations,  the  people  of  Congo  shew  no  re* 
spect,  and  little  kindness,  for  the  female  sex.  Every  species  of 
drudgery  and  laborious  exercise  is  imposed  upon  ue  women, 
whilst  the  male  savage  lies  stretched  all  his  length  under  a  tree* 
or  amuses  himself  with  some  trifling  pursuit.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  they  were  ever  readv  to  ofFer  their  wives  or  daugh- 
ters to  the  white  men.  It  is  wortny  of  remark,  however,  that  in 
proportion  as  our  countrymen  removed  from  the  coast,  they  found 
the  people  more  modest ;  the  men  never  being  seen  allant  en  avantf 
B8  Oiptain  Tuckey  expresses  it,  in  the  offer  of  their  women. 

It  IS  a  curious  &ct,  considering  the  laxity  of  their  notions* 
with  regard  to  female  virtue,  that  the  only  two  crimes  punishable 
with  death  are  adultery  and  murder  hv  poisoning.  If  the  wife 
of  a  chenoo  should  go  astray,  he  inmcts  what  punisliment  be 
may  think  St  on  the  Duly,  but  the  paramour  must  suffer  death, 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  states,  that  an  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
while  be  was  stationed  at  Embomma.  The  man  was  first  carried 
to  the  mate  of  a  slave  ship  then  trading  in  the  river,  and  offered 
to  Wm  for  sale;  but  on  being  r^ected,  those  who  had  the  charge 
c^  him  bound  bis  hands  and leet,  and,  without  farther  ceremony, 
threw  him  into  the  river. 

It  was  observed  of  these  nt^ocs,  too,  that  they  are  excessively 
foul  feeders.  They  broil  poultry  with  the  Others  on,  and  pieces, 
of  f^Bt  without  b«ng  at  the  trouble  of  removing  the  skin  of 
erca  the  hur ;  and  they  devour  their  food  when  scarcely  warmed) 
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^'tearing  the  flesh  wiUi  Aeir  teeth,  inthemoM  diii^ 
jier."  Mr.  Htzsosurice  infonned  the  Editor,  that  one  3mv,  » 
their  butcher  had  taken  off  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  a  Manoingo 
dave,  purcbased  by  Captain  Tuckey,  sUlv  coDveyed  it  avajv 
threw  It  with  the  wool  or  hair  adhering  to  it  over  a  amokey  fin^ 
Bnd,  before  he  was  discovered,  had  nearly  eaten  the  whole  bid^ 
although  still  entirely  raw.  Onoe,  too^  on  the  occasion  of  a  p»- 
laver,  when  the  Captain  had  given  the  chenoo's  bmily  a  small 
keg  of  brandy,  a  violent  scramble  took  place  among  the  pnvj 
council  to  come  in  for  a  portion  of  this  precious  liquor ;  "  ana 
towards  the  conclusion,  one  having  been  unable  to  catch  bis 
sbar^  bis  neighbour,  who  had  been  more  ibrtunat^  and  who  had 
kept  it  as  long  as  he  could  hold  in  his  breath  (which  they  always 
do),  veiy  generously  spat  a  portion  of  his  mouthJid  into  the  othor't 
mouth.'' 

The  ch^ter  on  the  superstitions  of  Congo  might  be  drawn  out 
to  a  great  le^Etb.  Her^  as  in  otbcr  savage  countries,  the  n»- 
tives  place  their  chief  confidence  in  charms,  cailed/etiches,  tnm 
the  Portugueze  word  Jeitico.  Eveiy  individual  has  his  fetiche, 
and  some  no  fewer  than  a  dozen,  these  toys  being  regarded  as 
so  many  tutelary  deities,  and  as  a  complete  protitctioa  a^auut 
every  imaginary  eviU  In  the  choice,  bowev^,  of  the  parttnlar 
substance  to  be  converted  into  a  god,  we  cannot  perceve  the 
smallest  a[^roacb  to  uniformity,  to  principle^  or  analogy ;  for,  as 
our  author  observes,  there  is  nothing  so  vile  in  nature  as  not  to 
serve  for  a  negro's  fetiche.  The  bom,  the  hoo^  the  hair,  the 
teeth,  and  the  bones  of  all  manner  of  quadrupeds;  the  feathn^ 
beaks,  claws,  skulls,  and  bones  of  birds ;  the  needs  and  skins  of 
snakes,  the  shells  and  fins  of  fishes ;  pieces  of  old  iron,  ctq^m, 
wood,  seeds  of  plants,  and  sometimes  s  mixture  of  all  or  moet  of 
them  strung  together,  make  up  the  "holy  thing,"  which  the 
Congo  savage  venerates,  and  in  which  be  puts  nis  trust.  I^ 
Jiowever,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  tnese  watchful  guar- 
dians, the  negro  should  at  any  time  fall  into  misfortune^  he  aenx 
blames  his  md,  nor  suspects  either  that  "  be  is  asleep^  or  oa  a 
journey."  He  attributes  the  disaster  entirely  to  bis  own  mia- 
conduct,  and  to  the  anger  which  be  has  thereby  excited  in  the 
divine  fetiche.  On  this  principle,  accordingly,  and  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  unreflecting  ignorance,  be  attempts  to  conceal  bis 
wickedness,  and  even  to  deceive  his  god.  "  Whenever  be  is 
about  to  commit  a  crim^  br  to  do  that  which  bis  conscioice  teQs 
bim  he  ought  not  to  do,  be  lays  aside  his  fetich^  covav  up  Us 
dei^,  that  ne  may  not  be  privy  to  the  deed."  Stune  <^  the  per- 
sons of  the  expedition  shewed  to  one  of  ths  chief  men  a  mttffxelt, 
'  which  the  latter  observed  "  was  very  bad  fetiche  for  black  man ; 
it  was  too  lively  and  had  too  much  savej/"    TIk  prierts  ascribe 
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to  A  feticb^v  propetiy  ptt^Mt^  tlie  power  of  ducoTenne  •  thief; 
aad  our  oOBntrrnisn  saw  no  bduU  reftson  to  mapect,  tnat  these 
yatlemcH,  rataer  than  nifier  the  efficacy  of  the  fetiche  to  be 
flaestioded,  were  in  the  practice  of  aelecting  victims  and  killing 
uem  by  poison ;  for  the  peanan  who  first  died  in  the  Tillfige, 
M^et  an  act  of  undwcovered  theft,  was  in  aU  cases  rented  Uie 
criminaL  Tbe  very  cireunntance  of  dying  was  consiaered  as, 
at  oncc^  the  proof  aod  the  panidiment 

Hie  following  anecdote,  however,  leems  to  justify  a  degree  of 
jBCcpticisoi,  OS  to  the  confidence  of  the  diieft  in  the  power  of  tb^ 
itiicbei.  The  cbeooo  of  a  villue  hod  boastsd  to  Mr.  Fitzmao- 
rice  of  5  war-feticbe)  "  whkh  if  any  one  attempted  to  shoot  at, 
the  flint  would  (all  out,  and  the  person  so  attempting  would  &U 
«ldwn  dead.  On  Mr.  Fltiamrioe  otkl  Mr.  Hodder  expressing 
a  wish  to  have  a  ahot  at  Uub  redoiditable  dei^,  he  observed,  diat 
he  loved  them  too  nach  to  let  them  try;  da  telling  him,  bow- 
efver,  that  if  on  firing  they  missed  it,  or  if  they  sustained  any 
kann,  tb^  would  give  him  a  whole  piece  of  baft,  and  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  his  fears  for  their  safety  immediately  vanished  before 
the  prDq>ect  of  gain,  and  he  consented.  Six  yards  was  the  dta- 
tattoe  measured  off.  The  fetiche  was  the  figure  of  a  nwn,  rudely 
oarved  in  wood,  and  covered  with  rags,  about  two  feet  high  and 
one  bot  broad,  and  the  time  appointed  was  the  following  mom- 
iag.  In  the  course  t^  the  evening,  the  interprets,  who  had  a , 
neat  rwsrd  for  the  strangers,  appeared  extremdy  sad  and  p«i- 
ane,  and  being  asked  the  cause,  rodied,  that  he  verv  mut^  i^red 
kis  good  masters  were  going  to  du,  and  intreeted  in  the  most 
argent  manner  Uiat  they  would  give  the  baft  and  brandy,  and  let 
the  fetiche  alone.  Being  absent  for  some  time,  he  said  on  his 
netuni,  that  he  had  been  at  the  village;  that  the  king  and  his 
nobks  were  holding  a  palaver,  whether  they  should  venture  the 
Setiche  i»  not,  and  that  tltey  had  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
white  men  would  dare  to  fire  at  it,  and  in  his  answering  in  the 
aSraisdv^  Uiey  exclaimed  "  mm^le  xaamhic,  m'peatgi^'  white 
man  are  gods.  The  i^^too  made  his  appearance  the  following 
naoniin^  but  without  the  fetiche^  and  was  verv  desirous  to  see 
the  foww^piece  fired,  in  which  he  was  gratified ;  and  on  per- 
ic  the  ball  strike  the  mark  fired  at,  beseemed  very  much 


,  aad  went  sway  without  ■^yi'V  a  wotd.     In  the 
utgne  retomed with  ocarfy  the  wboleofuieinhabitants;  bi^^ 
thtv  would  not  think  of  firing  at  his  fetiche,  &»■  if  they  should. 


ano  this  waa  known  to  the  neighbouring  cheaoos,  they  would 
all  make  war  iq>on  him  immediately;  an  entreaty  which  was  ot- 
tared  wUh  bo  mocfa  real  saudety  in  kia  countenuK^  as  to  leave 
Otf  doi^  of  hi*  being  in  earnest.*' 

llieir  nodans  of  a  futaie  state  do  not  tf^MU  to  he  very  well 
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defined.    Tbey  Mem,  howerer,  to  \uAA  the  belief  of  a  pandiic^ 

in  which  they  shall  all  be  happy,  and  ako  to  have  aome  notioB 
of  a  sood  and  evil  principle,  ulie  former  is  named  by  tben 
Zat^a  M^Poonga,  the  Utter,  Caddee  M'Peemba;  bat  thnr  whde 
veneration  is  lavished  upon  the  fetiches. 

There  is  something  veiy  singular  in  their  mode  of  iotai»ent 
They  do  not  commit  a  corpse  to  the  ground  immediately  tlha 
death,  but,  on  the  contrary,  keep  it  for  several  years  in  a  separate 
hut,  wrapping  round  it,  &om  time  to  time,  an  additional  cam, 
until  at  len^i,  it  beeves  four  or  five  times  as  larf^e  as  JHe. 
Iliey  dig  their  graves  to  an  immense  depdi,  and  afterwards  de- 
corate them  wiu  shrubs,  elephants'  te^,  and  various  orders  of 
feUcbes. 

It  occurs  as  a  very  important  cctuideration,  to  in<niire  what 

Erobability  there  is  of  improvhv  the  condition  of  those  poor 
ladcB,  of  instructing  them  in  toe  arts  c£  civilized  life,  and  trf" 
making  them  CbristiaoE,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  won). 
The  Portuguese  missionaries,  generally  speaking,  con6ned  their 
labours  to  the  mere  act  of  baptinn;  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  so  zealous  in  this  part  of  their  calling,  as  literally  to  have 
died  of  pure  fatigae,  from  the  manual  operations  of  the  cereaicmy. 
Thousands,  in£ed.  Socked  to  partake  of  their  mi»istry ;  bat,  m 
the  catholics  use  salt  ia  this  initiatory  rite,  the  good  monks  woe 
extremely  locked  to  find  that  the  enjoyment  M  such  a  delicacy, 
as  salt  is  known  to  be  to  a  southern  African,  was  in  fact  the 
principal  motive  to  conversioD,  and  that  baptism  itadF  was  fa- 
miliarly spoken  of  amongst  them  as  the  "salt  treat"  It  is  voy 
obvious,  from  every  consideration  connected  with  this  sabjed^ 
that  religion  ought  not  to  be  the  first  instrument  employed  for 
the  civilization  of  a  race  of  men,  so  utterly  inc^wble  of  uistract 
thought,  of  forming  suitable  conceptions  (^  the  Dei^,  and  of 
being  influenced  by  disUnt  views  of  bhmeor  i^:q>robatioo.  Cltria- 
tiontty,  at  the  first,  re(}uired  a  "fulness  of  time,"  a  previons  pr^ 
parabon  in  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  mankind,  to  nHier 
it  in  with  ^vantage:  so  does  it  require  still,  a  certain  degree  of 
improvement  and  rationally  in  those  to  whom  it  is  addressad,  to 
render  it  profitable  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  save  it  from 
the  grossest  corruption  and  abuse.  In  the  present  state  c^  things 
then,  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  the  exerti<»i£<^a  nter* 
missionary  would  be  useless ;  our  holy  religion  would  only  be  a»- 
ricatured ;  whilst  its  sacred  symbols  and  <^ces  woidd  cotainl^ 
be  degraded  to  a  union  with  pagan  fetiches,  and  the  most  lnd>- 
crons  siroerstitions. 

He  first  e$dent  step  towards  internal  improvonent  in  Africa, 
will  be  the  complete  and  final  discontinuance  c^  the  slave-trade^ 
)>y  every  power  m  Eutope  and  America.    Slavery,  indeed*  to  a 
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certain  extent  seema  to  be  the  natural  accompaniment  of  a  rode 
state  of  society ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  it  bag  subsistetl,  in 
one  form  or  other,  in  ererr  nation  whose  early  annals  have  come 
down  to  us.  But  domestic  slavery  in  Africa  is  well  known  to 
be  of  a  very  mild  character,  and  ta  be  stripped  of  nearly  all  the 
horrors  which  belong  to  servitude,  when  attended  with  kidnap* 
pin^  tearing  away  from  home  and  friends,  a  suSbcating  voyage* 
andetemal  oanishmeid  in  a  foreign  laad.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  many  of  their  petty  wars  originated  in  the  wish  to  pro- 
core  slaves  for  sale;  and  moreover,  that  the  slave  merchants  had 
agents  in  the  interior  to  seize  their  miserable  victims,  whilst 
straying  from  their  banzas,  and  to  hurry  them  down  to  the  coast. 
Amidst  such  uncertainty  of  liberty,  property,  and  life,  there  can- 
not possibly  be  any  approach  to  civilization. 

It  is  acknowle^eo  that  the  Zaire  at  this  moment  is  not  the 
moet  active  scene  of  the  slave-trade.  The  Gulf  of  Guinea  to 
the  northward,  and  Loango  and  Benguela  to  the  southward  of 
this  river,  are  now  the  two  principal  vents  of  that  detestable  and 
nelarious  traffic ;  and  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain,  the  former 
will  be  henceforth  shut  against  European  ships.  Tliere  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  of  the  few  vessels  plying  on  the  shores  of 
the  lower  Congo,  the  chief  property,  and  the  moionty  of  the  hands 
belong  to  England  and  America;  and  until  the  trade  shall  be 
abolished  from  pole  to  pol^  there  will  never  cease  to  be  found 
A  sufficient  number  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  to  carry  it  on 
to  a  certun  extent,  and  to  keep  alive  exportation  among  the 
cbenoos,  and  other  local  sovereigns  of  An-ica.  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  expedition,  as  bos  been  already  mentioned,  the 
chiefs  and  their  mercantile  agents  were  all  on  the  alert,  and  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  spirited  traffic;  and  much  disappointed 
were  they,  on  learning  that  the  object  of  the  British  government 
was  of  a  very  different  nature.  At  Embomma,  too,  the  chief 
seat  of  commerce,  the  Chenoo's  mafook  went  on  board;  and 
was  very  inquiNtive  to  know  whether  the  ships  came  to  make 
trade,  or  make  war;  and  when  he  was  distinctly  told  that  the 
oti^cct  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  "  what  then  come  for," 
he  exclaimed,  " only  to  take  walk  and  make  book?"  Indeed, 
as  the  Editor  very  sensibly  observes,  as  long  as  a  single  door  re- 
mains c^ien  for  disposing  of  human  beings,  little  progress  will 
be  made  towards  the  abolition  of  this  disgraceful  and  inhuman 
traffic 

"  It  is  of  little  Dse  to  dam  up  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia,  and  turn  the  current  iuto  the  channels  of  the  LagoR,  Formosa, 
Calabar,  and  Camaroona;  or  to  stop  these  vents  white  the  Zaire,  tlie 
Counza,  aod  the  Guberora,  remain  open.  The  prolonged  march  of 
the  Kafilas  overland  may  somewhat  increase  the  prices  to  the  pur- 
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duHT,  and  pioloD|(  the  auaerjt^  the  sUve;  but  the  tnds  itatf  wiB 
not  be  much  diminiahed  on  that  account ;  while  there  ii  bat  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  passage  acrow  the  AUantic  will  be  sttcnded 
with  circumstances  of  aggravated  cruehy  and  inhumaoity.  Indeed, 
nothing  short  of  a  total  and  unqualified  prohibition  of  the  traffic  by 
every  power  in  Europe  sni  America,  can  afibrd  the  least  hope  for  t 
totri  tftolkion  of  the  foreign  trade ;  and  even  then  there  is  oat  too 
tnnob  reason  to  believe  that  the  HahomiBedan  powers  of  Egypt  and 
nonkara  Aftica  will  extend  tJieir  traCc  to  the  central  legions  oT 
Seodan,  which,  in  fiict,  rioce  Ibe  Dorainal  ditdition,  fau  raj  couider- 
aUy  increMed  in  those  quailers." 

But  on  the  supposition  that  the  trade  in  cpientioa  were  com- 
pletdy  ttoEWwd,  8  serious  di£GcuI^  would  stul  be  felt  as  to  tke 
most  suitable  and  efficacious  means  of  ^ving  them  instmctiiK^ 
and  the  arts  of  humanized  sodety ;  for  it  is  a  remark,  fonnded 
on  a  wide  induction,  that  no  nation  has  ever  risen  above  the 
savage  state  bv  their  own  unassisted  efforts.  To  conquest  and 
subsequent  colonization,  or  to  a  process  strictly  anak^jous  ts 
these,  we  may  trace  whatever  refinement  and  oTogieM  iu  the  arts 
adorn  every  community  in  modem  times,  wnic£,  at  any  ionno* 
period*  was  known  tn  lie  sunk  in  barbarism ;  and,  what  is  moK, 
ibe  foundation  of  improvement  has  been,  in  too  many  insln'mfs 
established  on  the  violent  demolition  of  native  habits,  manner^ 
and  institutions.  Extirpation,  says  Mr.  Barrow,  has  followed 
close  upon  colonization  in  all  countries  inhabited  by  a  savage  or 
half  civilized  people.  The  uncoaquerable  avidity  for  spirituoiis 
liquors,  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  and  the  same  propensi^  for 
their  poesessions  on  that  of  the  colonists,  have  produced  contri- 
tions, encroachments,  and  spoliation,  which  terminate  invari^y 
to  the  detriment  (^  the  natives,  and  too  frequenUy  in  thai- lUer. 
extermination. 

The  plan  of  seoding  a  few  ii^roes>  instmcted  in  Englant^  to 
superintend  the  education'  of  their  countrymen,  has  been  tAai 
recommended,  and  in  several  instances  been  submitted  to  a  &ir 
triaL  The  A&ican  Institution,  with  a  zeal  and  htunanity  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  extolled,  have  made  several  attempts  in  this 
way  at  Sierra  Leone;  but  hitherto  not  with  a  success  corre^ 
pondinff  to  their  benevolent  intuitions.  It  is  a  curious  &ct, 
acempli6ed  in  innumerable  cases,  that  savages  of  all  orders  are 
much  inclined  to  return  to  their  primitive  condition,  and  to 
shake  off  at  once  the  restraints  and  the  polish  of  civilized  life. 
Several  Hottentots,  it  is  generally  known,  who  were  educated  in 
England,  and  one  oir  two  of  whom  afterwards  were  appointed  to 
fill  offices  under  govemmeot  at  the  Cape,  stole  away,  and  resumed 
among  their  miserable  kindred  all  the  .manners  of  the  Kraal. 
On  t&  present  occasion,  too,  a  native  of  CoDge»  who  had  beoi 
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entnuted  w^en  aboot  ten  years  of  age  to  a  ItW«])ool  cimtain,  to 
cuiy  him  to  Britain  for  edscatioo,  but  who  was  a^  by  the 
conscientious  mariner  as  a  dave,  and  carried  to  St  Kitf  s,  retarned 
«i^  CefH.  Tucbey  to  the  land  of  his  birth — ^was  received  vitb 
aipea  arms  by  his  ^jed  parent — and  in  a  few  days,  althou^  now 
in  liiU  maabood,  and  sner  having  been  many  years  in  the  nsFy, 
was  as  much  a  savage  ia  dress  and  inclination  as  those  who  bad 
oever  been  on  the  "  great  water." 

Colooization,  on  a  Ur^e  scale,  if  sucfa  a  measure  were  eidwr 
practicable  or  deWrable  u  such  a  couBitry,  oorabined  with  the 
lue  of  direct  means  for  instmctii^  the  negro  tribes  in  the  arts, 
and  in  rational  religion,  is  periiaps  the  only  plan  that  ever  will 
succeed.  In  this  view,  we  wree  wiJh  our  author  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  induce  a  kw  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  to 
settle  in  a  negro  -viUage  "  to  instnict  the  natives  in  the  usefid 
aits  of  wriciuture,  manu&cturea,  and  trade:  to  make  than 
^  the  cocnibns  and  advantages  of  acquiring  a  surplus  proper^; 
to  instil  into  their  minds  sound  moral  precepts ;  and  to  divert 
dt^  atteiUion  &om  their  gross  and  senseless  sUpcrstitiooa  to  the 
mild  and  r^<Hud  principles  and  precq)ts  of  the  Christian  relt- 
{pfa."  Wa  owe  much  compensatifm  to  Africa ;  our  foot  long 
pressed  heaviest  on  the  necks  of  her  injured  populaUon;  the 
wliip  was  lot^  in  the  hands  <^  British  subjects;  her  btood  and 
ker  oroans  are  recorded  sgainst  us;  and  thus,  if  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  human  means,  it  behoves  us  to  exert  ourselves  to  make 
her  at  length  share  the  blessings  of  security,  erf' civilized  goven^ 
ment,  and  of  relij^nus  truth. 

Before  leaving  the  narrative  of  Capt.  Tuck^  we  have  to  ob- 
la^e,  that,  tluHigh  he  himself  did  not  Hilly  succeed  in  the  ot^ect 
sS  bis  mission,  ne  has  paved  the  way  for  success  to  those  who 
shall  follow  him.  He  has  shown  that  the  explorer  of  the  Zaire 
ibodd  not  embark  on  it,  until  he  has  passea  die  narraws;  and 
then  two  or  three  boats  or  canoes,  which  might  be  carried  over- 
land in  frame,  would  sufiBce  for  the  navigation  upwards,  thus 
saving  the  immense  exertion  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  prin- 
c^  persons  in  the  late  attempt  Mules  or  asses,  which  could 
easily  be  procured  at  the  Ca^  de  Verde  islands,  would  prove 
most  serviceable  in  conveying  the  men  and  luggage  to  the  point 
of  embaikation ;  and  if  the  accounts  of  the  native  traders  are  at 
lU  to  be  relied  upon,  there  would  be  no  material  obstruction  for 
senral  hundred  miles.  We  are  not  without  hopes  that  a  Tear 
or  two  more  will  solve  the  interesting  problem,  on  which  we 
kave  so  long  detained  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  make  oat 
by  actual  survey  the  identity  of  the  two  mysterious  rivers. 

Next  to  the  subject  just  m«itioned  in  point  of  importance^  or 
at  least  of  cnriouty*  among*  African  researches,  we  may  con- 
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fidently  rank  the  BuertainmeDt  of  the  locality  of  Tombuctoo; 
kod  certainly  never  was  the  adage  "  omne  ignotum  pro  magmfim " 
found  to  apply  more  strictly  to  any  discovery  than  to  that  of  ^ii 
eelebr^ed  city.  All  the  barbaric  pomp  and  gold  of  the  earlier 
writers  has  now  completelv  disappeared,  and  nc&ing  roniuns  but 
mud  huts  and  squalid  nudity,  liven  the  aueen  wears  no  shoes, 
and  her  feet,  of  consequence,  are  "  as  hard  and  dry  as  liie  hotA 
of  an  ass."  In  no  particular  did  the  PtHtugueae  fall  into  s 
greater  mistake  than  with  r^rd  to  the  situation  of  Tomboctoo; 
which  they  obstinately  placed  at  about  three  hundred  miles  east 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  clearly  identifying  it  with  dw 
town  still  known  by  the  name  of  Tambacunda.  Park  was  the 
first  to  supply  a  full  correction  ofthb  error,  by  carrying  it  as&r 
east  as  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  somewhat  more  than 
eleven  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  late, 
too,  we  have  had  the  concurring  testimony  of  Adams,  tjw  sailor, 
who  lived  in  it  six  months,  and  of  Sidi  Hamet,  the  Arab  mer- 
chant already  referred  to,  who  had  made  repeated  journeys  to  it 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  likewise  occasionally  resided  theKf 
in  good  understanding  with  the  persons  in  power.  As  the  story 
f^  Adams  is  generallylEnown,  we  shall  not  refer  to  itfurth^  than 
to  remind  our  readers  that,  upon  being  wrecked  near  El  Gazie^ 
he  was  carried  into  the  desert  by  the  Moors,  who,  being  overcome 
in  a  skirmish  by  a  party  of  n^^roes,  were  themselves  sent  forward 
as  prisoners  to  Tombuctoo.  Adams  was  wdl  treated  l^  the 
negro  sovereign— for  it  is  now  clear  that  Tomboctoo  ia  no  longo* 
a  Moorish  state — the  queen  and  her  attendants  sitting  for  homv 
tcvether,  looking  at  him  and  a  Portuguese  boy,  who  had  hetai 
*aken  at  the  same  time.  The  king  anclUie  queen,  be  says,  were 
^  grey-headed  people;  the  former  named  fVoidia,  the  latter 
FdHma.  Their  dress,  as  already  hinted,  was  &r  from  being 
superb;  and  when  devouring  their  mess  of  porridge,  made  of 
Guinea  com  and  water,  they  used  their  fingers  by  way  of  spoon, 
having  neither  knife  nor  forK,  nor  any  thing  artificial  to  sa|^ly 
th«r  place. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  and  appeared  to  Adams 
to  cover  as  much  ground  as  Lisbon.  He  is  unable  to  sm  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  inhabitants;  but  as  the  houses  aremiiltin 
a  Btra^ling  manner,  it  is  probable  that  it  bears  a  small  propor^ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  place.  The  huts  are  square,  Duilt  of 
sticks,  clay,  and  ^'ass,  with  Oat  roofs  of  the  same  materials.  The 
rooms  are  all  on  Uie  ground  floor,  and  are  without  any  article  f£ 
fomiture,  except  wooden  bowls,  earthen  jars,  and  mats  made  of 
grass,  upon  which  the  people  sleep. 

He  mentions  that  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  town,  oe 
the  south-east  side,  there  is  a  river  collea  La  "Hiax  Zarah ;  which 
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l|)peued  to  him  to  flow  to  the  south-west,  find  to  be  about  three 
quarters  of  b  mile  broad.  He  wna  never,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
more  than  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  ci^,  and,  of  course, 
did  not  see  the  Joliba.  He  states,  however,  that  he  frequently 
heard  the  natives  of  Tudemiv  speak  of  it,  and  describe  it  as 
kying  between  that  place  and  Bambarra.  It  should  seem  that 
at  Tombuctoo  this  nv^  goes  hy  another  name;  and  h«ice,  aa 
wdl  aa  from  other  caoses,  nas  arisen  a  varie^  of  mistakes  and 
miaccmceptions,  r^tive  to  the  course  of  that  remarkable  stream. 

Among  the  new  tacts  brought  to  light  by  the  narratives  of 
Adams  and  the  scattered  notJces  of  Sidi  Hamet,  one  of  the  most 
snrprianj^  or  rather  perhaps  the  most  unexpected,  is  the  assurance 
given  byboth  these  authorities  that  Tomouctoo  is  now  a  negro 
state,  and  that  the  Moors  are  completely  deprived  of  authority, 
a>  well  as  of  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  in  that  ancient  entre- 
mt  of  African  commerce.  From  the  details  suppUed  to  us  by 
Park,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  Tombuctoo  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mahometans ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  he  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  hazard  a  visit  to  it^ 
either  od  his  first  or  second  journey.  It  seems  very  doubtfiil, 
however,  whether  the  information  upon  which  Park  proceeded 
in  the  l^ter  instance  was  a]tc^ether  authentic,  at  least  to  its  iull 
extent;  for  Mr.  Jackson  mentions  that,  in  1800,  the  whole  of 
Bambarra,  including  Tombuctoo,  waa  under  a  sovereign  of  the 
name  of  WooUi,  of  negro  extraction.  The  point,  indeed,  is  not 
deserving  of  much  discussion ;  nor  would  it  he  easy,  with  our 
present  stock  of  materials,  to  divest  it  of  all  ambiguity;  butfi^m  ' 
the  concurring  testimony  of  the  latest  travellers,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  doubt  both  that  the  Moors  have  been  expelled,  and 
that  a  dynasty  of  native  blood  is  i^ain  on  the  throne. 

BUey,  in  ^e  words  of  the  SIdi,  inscribes  Tombuctoo  as  a  large 
|ilaoe,  containing,  npon  s  rough  calculation,  216,000  inhabitants, 
entirely  negro ;  and  adds,  that,  even  in  the  way  of  trad^  no  Moor 
is  allowed  to  enter,  **  unless  fifty  at  a  time  unarmed  fi-om  each 
caravan."  He  frirtber  mentions,  that  there  is  a  separate  town 
divided  off  firom  the  prindpal  (Mie,  by  a  strong  partition  wall,  and 
fuppropriated  to  socn  Mussulmen  as  are  allowed  to  remain  at 
Tombactoo.  As  a  proof,  also,  that  the  snpersition  of  Mohammed 
is  not  observed  hav,  we  are  informed  that  the  people  of  that 
city  "  do  not  foar  and  worship  God  like  the  Mussulmen,  but,  like 
tbe  people  of  Soudan,  they  mer^  pray  once  in  twenty-four 
hoan,  and  only  when  they  see  the  new  moon."  In  confirmation, 
too,  of  Adam's  account  of  La  Mar  Zarah,  we  are  told  that  '*  a 
Hnall  met  rons  close  to  the  town ; "  but  tha^  a   '   ' 


dry,  **  the  inhtdritantsjgo  for  water  to  the  great  river,  which  lies 
JoiaaX  BQ  hour's  ride  ixa  camel  to  the  souw."    Tbe  former  does 
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not,  it  mufit  be  admitted,  call  the  Msr  Ztfdt  a  jm«i/  rira ;  be 
stidea,  however,  that  the  water  it  "  rather  bra^ieh,"  a  drctn»- 
stance  which  wonld  naturally  oceuion,  during  the  dry  seaaea, 
that  depnidance  on  the  Niger  for  nippUes  to  which  Situ  Hnatt 
nakea  mUuuoii. 

Hie  mean  appearaoce  of  the  ci^,  coBtrasted  widi  oar  lofty 
eon£^>tionE  c^  lU  grandear  (which,  by  the  bye,  we  have  d]  almg 
taken  very  much  apon  trust),  {wored  at  fiiit  rather  a  staKd>)iif 
block  in  tbe  way  of  onr  belief  aa  to  the  recent  narratirea  icsfwct- 
ing  central  A&ica.  Upon  luitaUe  reBection,  however,  and  s 
<hie  ezamiDalion  into  the  best  aothoritiest  it  is  found  that  era 
those  who  ^eak  of  its  trade  in  the  most  porapom  langoage  do 
not,  in  tbor  account  of  its  buildings,  difier  greatly  from  die  mo- 
dems, who  describe  it  as  an  irt^fular  assemblage  of  bats  con- 
itrueted  of  m^id  and  straw.  X^eoAfiicanus,  who  wrote  nearly  three 
hundrod  years  ago,  sa^  ^^  Le  sia  case  S(mo  capnme  fatit  AtmU 
oeperte  (fi  creta  co  i  corttve  di paglia" — their  dwdfings  are  caiuns 
coeatrucled  with  sticks,  covered  with  clay,  and  tlatched  widi 
straw, — and  Park  supplies  us  with  the  notice  that  the  I 


cities  of  Sego  and  Sansundiiw  are  boilt  of  nod,  precisdy  in  the 
same  manner  as  Adams  deacnbes  the  booses  of  TombDCtoo.  It  ia 
not  improbable,  however,  that  onder  the  Moorish  sway,  Aen 
may  have  been  more  wealth  and  magnificence,  in  the  last  men- 
tioned city,  than  met  the  eyes  of  Aduns,  in  die  year  1811;  and 
that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  state  since  the  period  of 
Park's  first  journey,  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  &cta,  indepatdeath' 
of  the  decisive  one  alrea^  referred  to  is  the  pretort  uadispnted 
preponderance  of  n^;^  power.  Tlie  axistence  of  a  new  nabosi 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  desert,  compoaed  (^  Mooridi 
soldiers  and  merchants  (the  lattu'  <^  whom  carrjnng  on  an  ex- 
toisiTe  trade  with  Lond<Bi},  has  been  r^|arded  as  a  proof  that 
some  cme  of  their  establishments  in  the  interior  has  been  broken 
np ;  and  this  &ct,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  partkolar  pe- 
nod  of  its  oocurrcoce,  and  with  the  pursuit*  of  &e  peiqiie  wbo 
form  the  new  estsMiflhment,  raiders  it  extremely  probaUe  diat 
diese  persimg,  known  in  BaiWy  as  the  snlneets  of  CSdi  I&nisb, 
are  reaiigees  from  Tomboctoo.  It  seems  difficulty  as  Mr.  Mnp- 
say  observes,  to  account  otherwise  for  so  many  opolent  merchastta 
taking  up  their  abo<b  in  such  a  plaoe;  whilst  wxtn  Am  sii|naa»- 
tion  now  made,  nothing  could  be  nme  natm«l  m  ssck  a  ctHotty 
than  the  establidunent  of  a  market  for  the  comoHMlitieB  of 
Soudan. 

In  relation  to  Tomboctoo  we  have  <mly  Atrdier  to  meatian 
that  slave-huntiiw  is  reduced  to  a  complete  system,  md  follaw- 
•d  as  a  principal  source  of  emdomeat  About  once-amonah, 
aooording  to  Adams,  a  party  of  a  himdrcd  en  Buneof  amed 
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nun  niftihwl  out  to  proeveilaTes;  wko  after  sii  ■bteoce,  vary- 
ing fixMD  one  week  to  icMir,  returned  brineh^;  in  coDatdentble 
munbu^  The  slaves  ware  generally  a  ditfarent  race  ctf  peo{rfe 
&om  those  of  Tomlmctoo,  and  differently  cloth' ed ;  becng'^  as  he 
andantood,  from  Bambaira,  a.  country  lying  to  the  Kwth  and 
weet  of  tkit  city,  it  has  lieeti  calculated  that  about  2(V>eo  of 
thcM  miseraUe  beings  cross  the  desert  aimual  ly ;  and  there  ia 
some  reason  to  fear,  as  we  baye  already  suggeste  a,  that  tutless  we 
kcap  a  sharp  look  eat  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  trade  in  (hia 
(|aarter  will  increase,  in  proportioD  as  it  shall  bt  s  diecked  od.  thef 
weMt«cn  coast. 

The  last  two  yaars  have  been  Dnnaually  prodhictive  of  know- 
ledge wi^  regard  to  Africa;  and  what  we  are  no"K  going  to  mes- 
ttoa  raspects  a  nation  hitherto  very  imperfectly  kn  town,  and  whose 
tezritOTy  has  been  meivk  guessed  at,  trom  its  1  laving  obtained 
a  place  in  our  maps.  We  alluds  to  the  Ashaatt  tes,  a  petmie  si- 
taated  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  CtqM  Coast  Castle.  It  ep- 
pean  from  infcMmatioa  connuiucated  by  the  G(  ivemor  of  ttut 
fertthat^  in  1815,  the  Ashantee  army  drove  under  his  walls  a 
tribe  called  the  Fantees,  who  have  for  some  tene  ei  ^oyed  the  ^o- 
tnctioa  of  the  British ;  which  event  led  first  to  a  ni  ^otiation  witi) 
tbe  victorious  gener^  and  afterwards  to  an  ami<  usable  arrange- 
maDt  between  the  belligerent  powers.  The  Afirican  Socie^, 
availing  themselves  of  this  opening,  instructed  the  i  Governor  to 
di^iattm  a  misaion  to  Ashantee,  "  who  should  end  eavour  to  ob- 
tain sads&ctory  information  on  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
soil  and  products ;  the  names,  distances,  latitudes,  ai  id  longitudes 
of  the  chief  placJea ;  the  manners  of  the  people;:  their  laws, 
customs,  and  government;  the  chief  objects  of  cooianerce,  par- 
ticularly gold  and  ivory ;  and,  if  poasible,  to  procun ;  pennission 
for  some  ohildr«i  of  the  chiefs  tb  be  educated  at   Cape  Coast 


Accordingly  on  the  Slst  c^  April,  1817,  an  emba  ssy  set  oat 
fr(Hn  the  fort ;  and  after  a  circmtous  route  of  nearly  '  200  miles, 
the  gentlemen  composing  it  arrived  at  Cormarcie,  the  coital, 
where  thev  experioiced  a  very  favourable  receptio  d  from  the 
King.  The  town,  like  all  the  other  negro  residences  '  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  made  up  of  huts,  constructed  of  wattled 
bamboo  and  clay.  The  surrounding  country  seems  i  not  unplea- 
sant, consisting  of  low  bills  and  ; alleys,  and  aboundi  ng  in  urge 
trees;  which,  nowever,  are  applied  to  no  use,  "  t)  leu*  timber 
being  too  hard  to  be  worked  by  the  tools  of  the  native  i."  Cotton 
is  omtivated  with  socoess,  and  so  is  tobacco ;  the  lattei :,  however, 
not  being  neariy  equal  to  the  coonmiption,  large  q<t  tantities  of 
it  are  imported  by  tne  Portuguese,  Yams  and  juants  tins  ctmsti- 
tute  the  principal  food  uS  the  natives ;  the  coltore  of  a  II  kinds  of 
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com  bong  etitiRily  ne^ectad.  Palm  wine,  in  a  ftunented  stak^ 
is  their  cranmon  oeverage.  Thej  hare  beef,  mntton,  buffiiloy 
fa<WB,  deer,  and  monk^s ;  wliicfa  laat  i§  their  favoorite  dish.  A 
reh^us  prejudice  prevents  the  fotbI  &iiiily  from  eating  bee£ 
Elephants  and  ciimels  are  seen  in  great  nambcn ;  and  the  p«n- 
tfaers  are  so  excessively  numerous  and  daring  that  from  three  to 
four  persons  are  Carried  off  by  them  every  night  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town. 

The  King  sitci  three  times  a-wedc  in  public  to  administer  Jos' 
tice;  and  it  is  a  ;fule  with  the  Asfaantees  that  the  gainer  of  a  cause 
pays  the  espenfes  of  the  suit.  His  Majes^  mmseif  does  nob 
dum  an  exemp  )\on  from  the  processes  and  awards  of  law ;  fox 
when  on  action  is  raised  versta  his  barbarian  highness,  he  sob- 
mits  his  cause  t  o  the  determinatioD  of  the  princi^  men ;  and  if 
&und  in  the  wrong,  he  readily  makes  an  i^lqgy,  or  whatever 
other  c<Hnpensrition  may  be  Uiought  due  to  t£«  injured  party. 
The  govemme  at,  notwithstanding,  is  a  pore  despotism,  and  toe 
King  is  the  universal  heir.  His  wives  amount  to  the  enormous- 
number  of  S3S4.  They  inhabit  a  particular  port  of  the  d^ 
which  is  walle  d  in ;  and  it  is  death  for  any  person  evm  to  paas- 
near  the  gate  leading  to  their  residence.  >Vhcn  any  of  them 
walk  abroad,  tbey  are  attended  by  a  tnun  of  boys  and  eunndtsr 
and  by  a  mili  tary  guard,  who  shoot  without  scrujde  all  who  do- 
not  fly  on  thi  jir  approach. 

**  Human  sacrifices  are  to  frequent  as  to  render  Connarcie  on  this 
account  aver  y  din^sting  residence  for  a  European;  *  they  play  with  a 
man,'  as  die;  ^  term  it,  every  forty-three  dayB.  A  criminal,  or  if  none" 
is  to  be  had,  a  prisoner  of  war,  if  of  high  rank  bo  much  the  more  ac-' 
ceptabte,  is  brought  out  into  an  open  space,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  twelve  or  foorteen  men  hideously  painted,  and  drened  in  tigsr' 
auna,eadib  eingannedwith  twoknives.  Th^  commence  by  thrastmp 
s  knife  Ihroi  agh  the  cheek,  and  transfixing  the  tongue,  so  as  to  prevmb 
their  victim  from  uttering  any  cries;  they  then  insert  a  kniffe  sear  the 
shoulder  bit  ide,  on  each  side  of  the  back  bone ;  and  lastly  pass  a  coni 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  The  poor  wretch  is  uien  made  to 
dance,  and  it  mangled  with  deliberate  cruelty  for  five  or  six  homs. 
He  is  then  led  before  the  King's  residence,  that  the  sovereign  may  bo 
gratified  by  the  spectacle  of  wa  last  sufierinst,  and  finally  of  bis  de- 
capitation. Whenever  the  King  goes  to  visit  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors he  is  0  bliged  to  propitiate  them  by  the  slaughter  of  frotn  six  HI 
twelve  hum  an  beings.  The  son  of  the  King  of  Akim,  a  child  setcn  oT 
eight  years  old,  taken  at  the  conquest  of  the  country,  was  placed  in  ■ 
bnsa  pan  o  n  a  man's  head,  the  people  dancing  around  hinr,  in  front 
of  the  clue  f  temple,  m  fetiche  bouse ;  tbe  boy  was  tken  ripped  apcn* 
hit  head  c  at  off,  and  the  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the  eadonira 
of  tbe  tem  pie,  as  a  present  from  the  King.  The  daily  sight  of  tbcaa 
and  timilai  j-  cruelties  produces  its  natural  efiecb  on  the  manners  of  tha 
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Ifti^le,  vbo  make  no  Mm|de  of  WCTJficing  any  pcnoo  at  ths  inidgfr. 
tioD  of  rerenffe  or  gaiD ;  and  though  no  qii«  by  law  ia  allowed  to  sacri- 
fice a  human  bein^  vithout  the  coment  of  Uie  King  being  preriouily 
obtained,  yet  it  u  frequently  done  by  the  rich,  either  at  an  o&ting 
to  their  snceGton  or  from  respect  to  their  own  fetiche.  The  ditch 
round  is  the  general  receptacle  for  these  dead  bodies,  in  consequence 
at  which  all  irater  for  domestic  use  is  obtained  from  wells." 

The  embaasy  had  Dot  returned  to  Cape  Coast  when  the  laat 
BCcouats  reached  this  country.  Lettov  naye  however  been  re- 
ceived in  England  dated  at  Connarcie,  fnmi  which  the  abovfl 
details  were  extracted ;  and  thoy  have  been  further  abridged  by 
03  firom  IVunaon's  Aimals,  No.  61. 

A  little  to  the  ncnrtb,  and  somewhat  fiirtfaer  east,  we  meet  with 
a  pesnJe  adll  more  lemarkable  and  orinnal  in  their  manners,  - 
than  the  Aahanteea,  namely,  the  sutyecta  ^  the  King  of  Dahomy. 
In  phyucal  pn^>erties  these  are  a  fine  race  of  n^;roes ;  theu*  ap- 
pecnnce  is  manly,  and  their  persons  are  strmig  and  active.  Like 
the  audent  Spartans,  they  cmnbtne  politeness  with  feroci^,  and 
the  utmost  ^ac^cal  cruelty  with  a  generous  and  humane  de- 
meaaour.  The  leading  maxim  of  a  Dahomen  warrior  is  ex- 
preased  in  these  words ;  "  My  bead  belongs  to  the  King,  not  to- 
mys^f ;  if  be  please  to  send  for  it,  I  am  ready  to  resign  it ;  w 
if  it  be  shot  through  in  battle,  I  am  satisfied,  if  it  be  in  his  ser- 
vice." Tlie  palace  of  the  Monarch  is  an  extensive  building  of 
boabop  «ud  mud-walled  huts,  surrounded  by  a  similar  wall 
about  twenty  feet  high,  enclosing  a  quadrangular  space  of  about 
a  mile  square.  The  entrance  to  the  King's  apartments  is  paved 
with  hiwan  skulls,  the  lateral  walls  adoKoed  with  human  jaw 
boaes,  with  a  few  bloody  heads  intermixed  at  intervals.  The 
loi^  buildUiff  rwesnbles  a  number  of  farm-yards;  aad  on  the 
thatched  roob  numerous  human  skulls  are  ranged  at  certain  d!»- 
tant^  qn  small  wooden  stakes.  In  allusion  to  these,  wh«i  the 
King  issues  onlers  fi>r  war,  he  only  announces  to  his  general 
that^is  house  wants  ttiatch.  A  very  singular  monopoly  prevails 
M  Dahomy,  and  which,  like  some  other  branches  of  restricted 
trade,  seems  a  good  deal  abused.  The  King  and  his  principal 
officen  ei^OBS  completely  all  the  females  o^  the  naUon  ;  and  no 
man  accpraingly  can  get  a  wife  except  at  an  enonnous  price,  and 
CO  tbe  m^t  duadvantageous  conditions.  "  When  an  individual 
is  aUe  to  procure  20,000  cowries,  he  prostrates  himself  at  the 
gate  i^  the  sovereign,  or  of  his  vicegerent;  presents  the  idooc^* 
and  b^  to  be  favoured  with  a  wife;  when,  instead  of  havi^Rg 
tbe«MKirtu»ity  of  selecting  a  natural  fiiend,  suited  to  bis  taste 
aad  M^[>t^  to  grfttily  the  affections  of  hu  heart,  he  must  tak» 
the  female  assigned  him,  whether  she  be  old  or  youn^  bandsome 
or  ftefonned.     Sometimes  out  of  malicious  sport,  a  man's  own 
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mother  is  handed  out  to  him,  so  that  he  both  misses  a  wife  wA 
loses  his  money."  To  employ  k  portion  of  his  snpemumarj 
ladies  the  King  has  formed  them  into  a  body  guard ;  and  tbeset 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds,  are  regularly  truned  to  the 
use  of  arms  under  a  female  gertcral,  perform  their  military  evo- 
lutions with  as  great  dexterity  as  any  other  of  the  Dahoman 
troops,  and  parade  in  the  streets  with  their  standards,  drumi, 
tirumpets,  6u^  and  martial  music  As  to  religion,  the  nstiTC 
of  Dahotny  has  no  very  distinct  notions,  and  no  great  denre  to 
be  informed.  Perhaps,  exclaimed  one  of  theip  chie&  to  &>rf- 
grave,  who  was  attempting  to  instruct  him,  **  Perhaps  that  God 
may  be  yours,  who  has  communicated  so  many  extraordinary 
things  to  white  men ;  but  as  that  God  has  not-  been  pleased  to 
make  himself  known  to  us,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  this  ve 
worship."  These  heroic  negroes  have  likewise  scalds  m  hards, 
who  string  their  exploits  together  in  rude  verse,  and  chant  them 
to  the  warriors  on  solemn  occasions.  It  is  said,  however,  dat 
some  of  their  compositions  are  so  extremely  prolix  as  to  oco^ 
several  days  in  the  rehearsal ;  on  which  account  it  must  be  wy 
obvious  that  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  praised 
could  induce  a  savage  King  or  his  scalping  general  to  become 
an  auditor.  To  prove,  too  that  in  other  respects,  th^  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  arts,  we'  may  menUon  that  tbey  are 
successful  in  manufiicturing  anA  dyeing  cotton  cloth,  and  that 
they  have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  working  of  metah- 
We  may,  therefore,  indulge  a  hope  that,  through  the  channel 
lately  opened  up  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  into  the  interior,  tie 
sueam  of  improvement  and  civilization  will  gradoally  make  itc 
way  until  it  reach  the  centre  of  Ahica,  and  U^ce  difiiise  kadf 
over  all  the  barbarous  regions  of  that  wide  tod  ill-ftted  con- 
tinent. I 

It  will  occur  to  most  readers  that,  if  we  shall  succeed  in  cul- 
tivating an  acquaintance  with  the  Ashantees,  and  throuf^  dten 
with  the  ruler  of  Dahomy,  a  great  laciUty  will  be  thereby  pre- 
sented to  us  for  prosecuting  discoveries  to  the  eastward,  and 
particularly  towards  the  lakes  of  Wangara.  Hitherto,  some  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  success  have  arisen  from  the  snspicioiK 
of  tiie  natives  that  we  had  more  in  view  than  we  profMMd  to 
have ;  for  it  has  been  found  next  to  impossible  to  make  thtm 
believe  that  white  men  should  cross  the  ocean,  and  ihdr  mcB* 
dangerous  wildenK-sses,  merely  to  ascertain  the  course  of  a  river, 
and  to  take  drawings  of  old  bouses. .  Major  Peddie's  party,  it 
should  seem,  were  detained  several  months  by  one  of  the  cbi^ 
near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Nunez,  on  pretence  that  ■  war  w» 
about  to  break  out,  and  that  they,  in  consequence,  woald  be  ex- 
posed to  danger;  and  Mr.  Lf^h  was  OQ  Ihe  point  of  beiif 
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stopped  among  the  Borabras,  fW>in  a  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
leader  of  ^ies.  "  I  know,"  said  the  Cachen,  "  what  sort  of  a  peo- 
ple you  are;  I  have  consulted  my  cup,  and  leam  by  it  that  you  are 
those  of  whom  one  of  our  people  has  said,  that  there  would  be 
F^wika  in  dt^uise,  who  by  little  presents,  and  by  soothing  and 
insinuating  behaviour,  would  pass  every  where,  examine  the 
vtate  of  the  country,  go  afterwards  to  make  a  teport  of  it,  and 
bring  at  lust  a  great  number  of  other  Franks  who  would  conquer 
the  country  and  exterminate  all ;  hut,"  added  he,  "  I  will  take 
care  of  thaL"  If  then  we  could  make  the  kings  of  Asbantee  or 
Dafaomy  comprehend  our  otgect,  and  take  part  in  our  curiosi^, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  afford  means 
for  realizing  our  views;  in  so  far  at  least  as  to  grant  a  safe  pas- 
sage, competent  guides,  and,  if  necessary,  a  military  escort. 
Perhaps  there  are  nations  beyond  those  now  mentioned  who 
flight  still  throw  obstacles  in  our  way,  and  dispute  our  right  to 
proceed  into  the  heart  of  the  country  only  so  much  the  more 
obstinately  as  we  were  in  alliance  with  their  neighbours.  At 
all  events,  it  must  be  very  manifest  that,  of  all  the  plans  to  ex- 
plore Africa,  none  coula  be  more  likdy  to  succeed  than  one 
founded  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  native  powers. 

Of  soutnem  Africa,  or  that  vast  extent  of  country  which 
stretches  northward  IVom  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  to  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  Zaire,  nothing  very  new  or  important  has  occurred 
since  the  travels  of  Barrow  and  Lichtenstein.  Dr.  Campbell, 
the  missionary,  indeed,  has  penetrated  a  considerable  way  into 
the  interior,  and  has  seen  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  Bojes- 
manB,  the  Coranas,  and  the  people  of  Lectakoo ;  but  he  has  not 
to(d  us  any  thing  additional  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  infor- 
mation so  long  regretted  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  society  to 
the  northward  of  the  Orange  River.  Campbell  corroborates 
tbe  accounts  given  by  former  travellers  of  the  mild  and  obliging 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lectakoo.  He  was  on  the  whole 
well  received ;  and  his  proposal  to  form  a  missionary  settlement 
was  acceded  to  by  the  King,  who,  at  tlie  same  time,  promised 
to  treat  the  members  of  it  with  kindness  and  consideration.  At 
first,  indeed,  his  Majesty  rather  questioned  the  propriehr  of 
exciting  his  sul^ects  (o  deep  study  and  novel  speculations, 
iirging  as  his  reason  that  the  people  were  so  much  occupied  with 
th«T  cattle,  planting,  and  otner  branches  of  industry,  that  thev 
could  have  Irttle  or  no  time  to  receive  instruction.  Campbell 
met  his  ol^ection,  and  removed  it,  by  reminding  the  good-ria- 
tared  potentate  that  Christians  were  more  industrious  aian  the 
L.ectakooans,  and  did  more  worit,  notwithstanding  the  ap(>arent 
loss  oflimelrom  reading  and  similar  pursuits.  The  King  yielded 
to  reason,  and  Campbell  gained  his  point ;  but  what  haK  been 
2  g2 
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the  extent  of  his  success  ui  spreading  sound  njigicio  and  iiiihi 
trtous  habits,  we  know  not,  and  have  no  means  of  ascertainiBg. 
To  give  a  specimon  however  cX  the  materials  apcm  whidi  be  M 
to  work,  we  may  quote  an  answer  returned  by  one  erf*  the  pmi^ 
to  a  question  put  by  the  -Doctor,  in  the  conrsc  of  his  prcsMnton 
labours  with  nis  catechumenB.  "  What  was  man  maae  fix? 
said  the  Missionary :  "  For  plundering  expeditions,"  answered 
the  boid  Bojesman.  Not  a  good  ^irit  this  certainly  to  eocnft 
Christianity  upon ,'  still,  if  means  could  be  used  to  iDdoce  taoi 
to  plow  and  sow,  instead  of  carrying  off  each  other's  cattL^  we 
know  not  a  class  of  people  in  all  A^ica  Biwe  likely  to  [Hofit  by 
good  example  and  wise  admonition  tban  tfte  men  <^Lectakao. 

As  no  intelligence  of  any  importance  from  the  Eastern  coMt — 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel — has  been  conTc^ed 
to  England  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Salt's  "  Voyage  to 
Abyssmia,"  we  proceed  to  extract  a  few  notices  irom  Mr.  Lc^s 
book,  already  referred  to,  on  the  "  etmntry  beycH>d  the  cata- 
racts." 

The  last  twenty  years  have  rendered  the  wonders  of  nmer 
Egypt  very  familiar  to  Europeans;  and  as  tar  as  mins  ana  m- 
scnptions  are  considered,  we  have  really  little  to  CE^Mct,  and 
nothing  to  desire.  Denon  and  Hamilton  have  already  hupected 
every  cavern,  and  applied  their  microscopic  eyes  to  every  colnnn^ 
slab,  and  entablature ;  so  that  Mr.  Lfgh  had  scarcely  any  ot^ed 
between  Cairo  and  Essouen  to  excite  his  ctHiosity,  or  to  grat^ 
his  love  of  research.  He  therefore  resolved  to  ascend  Ae  riw 
above  Lyene,  to  visit  the  cataracts,  and  to  penetrate,  if  posnUe^ 
into  the  unexplored  parts  of  Nubia.  The  steht  of  thie  wa(ef<-Alb, 
which  arc  said  in  ota  times  to  have  deafened  the  half  of  Egjft> 
created  no  feeling  in  his  mind  but  that  of  disapptHntment.  Ins 
descent  seemed  not  to  exceed  three  feet;  ana  perh^w,  as  the 
author  himself  remarks,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  will  be  formed 
of  the  appearance  of  these  falls  by  the  mention  of  the  fact,  that 
the  boys  of  the  neighbouring  huts  wonld  at  any  time,  &r  the 
reward  of  a  para,  dive  into  the  most  rapid  cascade,  and  reapfxar 
at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  beiow.  At  Guerpdi  Hasan, 
about  fifty  miles  above  the  cataracts,  he  examined  an  exca- 
vated temple;  and  at  Dakki,  nine  miles  further  up,  be  saw  the 
remains  of  a  fine  Christian  church,  llie  present  inhabitante  of 
that  part  of  NuBia  are  Mahometans;  and  altfaoogh  conGtib^ 
tionally  gentle,  h^ve  no  great  love  for  ChristiasB.  A  journey  fif 
nine  days  from  l^ene  brought  him  to  Dehr,  wiiere  be  met  with 
rather  a  blunt  reception  from  Hassan,  die  cacheff  of  the  district, 
who  asked  him  roughly  what  he  wanted,  and  then  told  faim  die 
story  of  having  "  consulted  his  cup."  The  present  of  a  fine 
Damascus  sworn,  however,  obtained  permission  for  Mr.  Legh  » 
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DMCeed  to  Ibrim,  a  few  miles  iurther  iip  the  rivsr.  Iliere  lie 
iaaad  nothbg  worth  a  detailed  descriptioii ;  jbr  the  Mameluke^ 
who  had  been  recently  expelled  Jrom  Egjpt,  having  taken  reftige 
in  the  upper  part  of  Nnbis,  had  destroyed  or  greauy  defaced^ 
the  remaiiu  o^  antiquity.  He  accordinely  once  more  tnraed  hii 
&ce  towards  the  north,  and  descended  me  Nile  to  CaJro. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  in  the  countries  now  referred  to, 
Mr,  Legfa  twice  met  with  a  young  Swiss,  Mr.  Burchardt,  who 
paaeed  under  the  BWitQed  name  of  Sfaekh  Jbrafaim,  and  who  was 
employed  by  the  African  Association  in  exploring  those  parts  of 
the  continenL  He  informed  our  author  that  he  had  been  robbed 
and  detained  ux  months  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  that  before 
his  last  interview  be  had  beenliving  in  the  villages  of  the  desert 
upos  lentiles,  and  bread  and  water,  which  had  given  him  the  thin 
frame  and  meagre  look  of  a  common  Arab.  "  We  separated," 
aa^  Mr.  L^h,  "  wishing  him  every  success  in  his  spirited  expe- 
dition: certainly  no  one  was  ever  better  fitted  for  such  an  under- 
taking; his  ent^prize,  his  various  attainments  in  almost  everv. 
living  language,  and  his  talent  for  observation,  are  above  all 
praiae."  AJas!  poor  Burchardt  Is  dead.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
nifi  great  exertions,  and  died  at  Cairo  a  few  months  ago  of  a 
dysentery,  brouglit  on,  we  believe,  by  excessive  fatigue  and  ex- 
lran8ti<Ni.  His  "  Travels  ia  Syria,"  we  observe,  are  announced 
M  being  in  the  press. 

iSnce  Mr.  L^^'s  rtium,  Mr.  Banks,  another  of  our  country- 
men,  has  penetrated  into  Nubia  still  further  than  the  former,  and 
reached  me  second  cafaract, — or  tliat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
GebsdU.  His  observations  are  said  to  be  very  Important;  and, 
in  pardcular,  be  discovered  the  remains  of  statues,  which  even 
surpass  "  the  ooloasal  proportions  of  the  Memnonian."  One, 
wbic^  was  buried  in  the  ground,  presented  a  head  measuriiic 
twdve  feet  from  the  chin  upwards.  In  another  place  the  whole 
side  f^  s  mountain  was  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular 
wall,  chiselled  out  into  r^ular  columns  with  capitals,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  hieroglyphics:  the  whole  forming  the 
front  of  a  magnificent  temple.     Mr.  Banks  has  thus  trodden 

riind  untouched  by  the  foot  of  any  native  of  modem  Europe; 
Bmce'paased  Oenadil  considerably  to  the  cast,  whilst  Poncet 
directed  his  coarse  to-Moscho,  by  a  route  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  exercise  the  oiUce  of  critics ; 
nor  do  die  worfcs  before  us  present  a  suitable  field  for  strictures 
of  a  mere  literary  nature.  Tuckey's  Narrative  is  posthumoua  and 
incoufJete;  bat,  notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  we  are 
bomad  in  JHiitice  to  observe,  that  the  details  arc  clearly  stated,  and 
wdl  fiZpKssed.    Mr.  Murray'i  is  the  only  [Hoducuw  amongst 
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them  which  conies  from  the  hands  of  n  professed  autiior.;  md, 
generally  Bpeakins,  it  does  him  creat  credit.  It  is,  at  all  evoS^ 
a  most  useful  book,  containing  tne  outlines  of  all  that  ia  known 
concerning  Africa,  and  affbraing  aa  excelloit  guide  to  all  who 
wish  to  consult  the  works  of  Atrican  discovery,  whether  anciau 
or  modem. 


Art.  VII.— church  MISSIONARY  CONTROVERSY. 

1.  An  Address  to  a  Meeting  kolden  at  Bath,  under  the  Presidencg 
of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  GlMtcesler,  an 
December  I,  l8n,jor  ilte  Purpose  offormtnea  Church  Alisaon- 
ary  Sodely  in  that  City;  Word  for  Word  as  deliuercdjrom  Writ- 
ing ;  with  a  Protest  against  tne  Establishment  of  such  a  Soaetif 
in  Bath,  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  A.M.  Archd(;acon  of 
Bath.     Svo.     pp.16.     Baldwin  and  Co.     Loodoo,  1817. 

2.  A  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  agmust  the  Objec- 
tions of  the  Rev,  Josiah  Thomas,  M,A,  Archdeacon  of  Bath.  B; 
Datuel  Wilson,  M.A.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Ch^tel,  Bediora 
Row..    Svo.     pp.44.     Wilson.     L«idon,1818. 

3.  ALetter  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  Minister  of  St,  JMs 
Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  l,ondon,  in  R^ly  to  his  Dgence  tf  Ike 
ChoTch  Missionary  Society,  arid  in  P^uiication  of  the  Rev.  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  against  the  Censures  contained  in  that  Pub- 
Ucatim.  By  the  Rev.  William  Baily  Whitehead,  A.M.  Vicar 
of  Twiverton,  near  Bath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Svo.  pp.  46.  Rlvington  and  Co.  Londmi, 
1818. 

4.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
aety.    Svo.    pp.69.     Balmrin  and  Co.     London,  1SI8. 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Whitehead,  M.A.  Vicar  ^  Twi- 
verton, near  Bath,  &c.  ^c  on  the  Question  of  Eccle^iastiad 
Jurisdiction  over  Voltmtary  Charitable  Assoaaiums,  partiadark 
with  Reference  to  the  "  Protest  "of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  of  Bath. 
By  William  Albin  Garratt,  &q.  M.A.  Barrister  at  Law, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll^;e,  Cambridge.  Svo.  pp-lS. 
Seeley.     London,  J  SIS. 

6.  A  Second  Protest  against  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  ti- 
dressed  to  Lord  James  O'Brien^  Chairman  to  the  CommUteeif 
the  Bath  Missimary  Association.  Sva  pp.  IS.  Hatdianfi 
London,  181 8, 

7.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  AM.  ArchdeawatfBdk. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Chnreh  of  En^and.  8to.  pp.  ft 
Hatchard.    London,  181S. 
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«.  J^Vse  Thoughts  on  the  Bath  Missionary  Society,  and  on  the  Ad' 
dress  to  that  Assetably,  6y  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  A.M.  Arch- 
deacon of  Bath.  By  a  Friend  to  ConsiBteac^.  8vo.  pp.  15. 
Higman.     Batb,  1818. 

9.  Counter  Protest  of  a  Layman,  in  Reply  to  the  Protest  of  Arch- 
deacon Thomas.  By  George  Pryme,  Esq.  M.A.  B&rristcr  at 
Law,  and  late  Fellow  of  1  rinity  Collide,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
pp.  16.     Hatchard.    I^ndon,  1818. 

10.  A  brief  Defence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath.  By  the  Author 
of  Free  Thoughts.     8vo.   pp.15.     Bath»  1818. 

11.  A  Defence  of  the  Protest  of  the  -Rev.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  in 
Refdy  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  fVilson :  ^with  Strictures  on  the  Rev,  T. 
T.  Bddidph's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  Elw'm.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Chun:h  of  England.     8vo.     pp.16.     Bristol,  1818. 

.AjfONG  the  organs  with  which  it  seems  nature  haa  su[h 
plied  mankind,  craniolunats,  we  beliere,  have  discovered  that 
of  quarrelsomeness;  and  u  it  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  high 
state  of  development  m  which  this  most  important  appen- 
dage to  the  human  system  must  often  be  found.  It  must  be 
by  bx  the  most  excitaUe  of  all  our  organs.  Let  us  take  an 
ejLasa^e,  and  it  shall  be  one  of  the  graver  kind.  Assume,  if  it 
be  but'  for  the  sake  of  argument,  Christianity  to  be  really  a  re- 
vdation  from  God,  and  ^  the  highest  importance  to  the  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  interests  of  the  human  race:  assume,  further,  tnat 
the  volume  which  reveak  it  has  thrown  no  hopeful  gleam  upon 
the  ctMidition  of  those  millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  it  nas 
not  extended,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  leit  their  destinv  un- 
told, in  order  to  excite  the  compassion,  and  summon  the  charitable 
enei^ies,  of  those  who  are  themselves  in  possession  of  the  bles^ 
ing,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  communicate  it.  Let  us 
asBiune,  further,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  founded  upon 
diese  suppositifms,  and  appointed  all  its  vast  (ipnaratus  of 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c.  down  to  the  humblest  curate 
erf*  a  country  vicaFage,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  men 
the  duties,  and  of  conveying  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  gospel. 
Now  suj^Kwing  tbe  &ct  unascertained,  the  zeal  and  energy  which 
in%ht  be  expected  to  be  displayed  by  the  said  personages,  on  this 
aupposition  <^  Christianity  being  reallv  tni^  need  not  be  de- 
acrioed.  It  might  be  expected  naturally  to  bear  a  due  propor- 
tion lo  their  faith  in  that  interesting  hypothesis.  Now  if  under 
these  circumstances,  a  company  of  benevolent  individuals  should 
atacmble  and  contribute  their  pecuniary  assistance  towards  diffus- 
ing to  beathoi  lands  the  above-mentioned  blessings,  and  whc^ 
hoD^  admirers  of  tbe  Church  <:X  England,  as  well  as  believers 
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in  Dur  common  C^iiistiani^t  dicnild  d^etmine  diat  all  Htmr  o 
duct,  and  espectaUf  their  cxioice  of  misuonaries  and  other  sfto 
^ould  be  in  full  confimmt;  witli  the  doctrines  snd  disdptine  (^ 
the  Established  Church;  is  it  possible  tosuppcne  that  u;^  just 
occasion  would  be  siven  for  the  diM>Uy  of  a  litigious  spirit  on 
the  part  even  of  those  gentlemen  wno  might  not  see  fit  to  join 
the  society  ?  We  say  nouing  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  m^t 
have  been  anticipated  they  would  t^e  up  the  csuse;  we  say 
nothing  of  the  conduct  which  a  firm  belief  in  the  umversal  imr 
portance  of  the  Gospel  might  have  been  expected  to  excite ; 
whatever  they  themsclyes  chose  to  do  or  to  leave  undone,  tbqr 
might  at  least  be  expected  to  be  nentnJs,  if  not  podtiTe  didmiren, 
in  referaice  to  the  conduct  of  others  more  active  or  benevdent 
than  themaelves.  At  all  events,  it  eould  not  be  reasonably 
anticipated  that  Oiey  should  be  reaHy  angry  because  some  of 
tbetr  Drethren  had  t>een  found  to  commiserate  the  heathen,  and 
to  be  anxious  for  supplying  their  spiritual  wants. 

Yet,  unbay^ily,  so  irritable  on  some  occasions  is  the  afbresud 
organ,  that  even  circumstances  like  these,  circumstances  per? 
fewy  innocent  in  all  their  natural  tendentrf  atul  beanngs^  nan 
beei  fomid  to  excite  no  small  d^ree  of  morbid  actioA,  Our 
loaders  would  scarcely  believe  us,  were  not  the  &ct  pcrfeeAj 
notorions,  that  a  society  whose  sole  object  is  the  ocmveroon  of 
-the  heathen,  who  intarfere  with  no  domestic  discipliile  or  r^uls> 
tions,  who  blame  no  pers<xis  for  difering  from  Aem,  or  not 
joioing  them,  who  conduct  themaelves  in  volmHant  and  talAi 
coafi»mi^  to  liie  established  religion,  Aould  have  been  attadud 
by  a  digmtary  of  the  Chureh  of  Englimd  in  a  pnbKc  aaatxMy, 
convened  exclusively  for  its  iriends  (and  where^  coaseqanti^ 
^le  had  no  ri^t  to  intrude],  and  this  with  an  asperity  of  iaoguagc^ 
and  a  vAemeace  of  muiner.  which  even  a  dignitary  of  a  more 
intolerant  church  would  have  scarcely  ventured  to  adopt;  yet 
sndi  was  the  fiict ;  and  the  controversy  b^we  us  proves  diat  it 
has  not  passed  away  unnoticed,  or  iaued  tpaxcitetbfl-uina4- 
version  wnicfa  it  deseed. 

We  need  not  inform  any  of  oar  readers  that  it  was  at  a  me^ 
ing  convened  at  Bath  on  tne  first  of  last  December,  for  fonn^ 
a  local  association  in  aid  of  the  "  Church  Mksionn^  9dailXjf 
that  the  Rev.  Joaiah  Thomas,  the  Archdeacon  of  that  (Aj,  «b- 
truded  himself  upon  the  assen^ly,  and  delivered  the  ^«eedi  aai 
protest  which  form  the  basis  of  the  presait  controversy.  We 
Deed  not  give  our  readers  any  extracts  from  the  Art^deadeii's 
pamphlet,  as-it  has  been  already  sufEcfently  cironlttted;  yettttt 
may  De  important  for  as  to  rtioord  his  argument  is  a  moR^ 
Aanent  sMpe  than  the  pages  of  a  contTOVenid  •ptmmbMt,  "w^ 
TCnture  to  adaut  the  following  poetkal  imiUtioo.    iV«  «fe  nCt 
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Slt«  (rienda  to  this  mode  of  condacdnc  hostiHdes ;  bnt  as  all 
e  Archdeacon's  ailments  sre  real^  given  in  s  manner 
not  less  convincing  than  in  his  pamphlet  itsell^  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  it 

M;  Lord,  the  Vice  Fatron  and  bead  of  this  meeting, 

I  come  as  Archdeacon  to  give  you  mjr  greeting ; 

l^^iuming,  as  ehurchmen,  you'll  grant  rae  the  right 

To  condemn  all  your  measurei,  and  put  you  to  Sight. 

Not  to  speak  without  book  is  B  part  of  n^  creed  ;->- 

Instead  tbea  of  speaking,  allow  me  to  read. 

But  before  I  adnnce,  as  a  caution  initial, 

I'd  just  bare  you  know  ibat  oay  speeckia  a&aai ;     1 

That  I  speak  as  a  diurdimsa  to  cburchmen  akroe    V 

Such  tiutbs  as  your  Lordship  will  scarcely  disown,  J 

Though  quite  out  of  fashim,  and  obsolete  growDi 

Howler  for  your  Lordship  and  others  I  feal. 

Well  knowing  yourlaudawe  virtue  aai  zeal, 

Yet  I  b^  to  express  my  convioioD  mprimit. 

That  your  aew-tiingled  sdteme  breaks  the  nde  w  quid  mnu  ; 

Since  another  most  Cbristiao  and  wise  corporaidoo 

Undertakes  nnreitricted  to  preach  to  each  nuion. 

I  ttcoiu&f  Tentnre  to  say  for  myself 

That  I  htf*  both  your  roles,  regulations,  and  pel£- 

And,  tkirdiv,  I  see  that  a ubvetMn  and  ruin 

WQ]  infidlibly  flow  from  the  scheBeniuara  brewing  t     ' 

Especially  *cw,  when  aew  sects  in  toe  Cbureb 

l^ene  us,  the  old  stagers,  knee  deep  in  tba  luEcL 

And  lf>ur<^,  I  aoe  t£s  softy's  path. 

If  it  lie  through  our  peaceable  citf  of  Batb, 

Will  plunge  us  in  feuds  and  penucious  disorder  >*• 

So  much  for  my  text— now  for  each  in  its  order. 

To  show  your  saciety,^rri,  was  not  needed,  '  > 

Another  esists,  though  unknown  and  unheeded ; 
pf  which  both  my  fneadi,  and  mysdf,  mi|^t  take  shame  ' 

That  we  have  not  supported,  and  scarce  kaomi  the  ntae. 

I,  ttcondlg,  state  'tis  a  point  clroumslanlial 
That  you  stoop  to  such  projects  of  meanness  fioancial, 
IFrom  serrants  and  scbool^wnt  and  all  (bat  are  willing, 
Talcing  iartbings  and  pence  tul  they  make  up  a  shilling ;) 
Hiat  no  churcnwm,  wbaterer  his  merits  or  station. 
Can  stand  the  eSteU  of  sucb  vile  degradation ; 
Especially  since  to  such  schemes  you  resort 
As  I  find  inrulesistbofjQur  last  year's  Report; 
By  which  each  collector  m  country  or  city 
Your  sermons  may  read  and  attrad  your  committee. 

But,  thirty,  I  said  your  society  tends 
To  sever  our  clergj,  and  Churcfa's  best  friends  i— 
Can  an  evidence  stronger  be  olbr'd  in  proof 
llian  tlw  scene  nov  occoning  beneath  this  same  m^. 
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Where  we  Ke  the  Lord  Buhop  of  Gtoater  preside 

At  a  meeting  by  orthodox  churcbmen  decried, 

Ditclaim'd  by  our  Biibop,  and  me  the  Archdeacon, 

Who  stand  at  this  day  Bath's  protector  and  beacon. 

Does  the  Right  Re^'rend  Prelate,  then,  know  of  this  bet  f 

And  if  so,  by  what  warrant  or  rule  does  he  act  i 

Does  he  come,  to  oar  want  of  due  vigilance  trusting. 

Into  other  men's  harvests  his  sickle  thus  thrusting  ! 

Did  he  think,  good  Lord  Bishop,  that,  while  he  was  reaping 

The  fruits  of  our  labour,  we  ail  should  be  sleeping  i 

Did  he  think  us,  the  orthodox  clergy,  buch  fools. 

As  to  let  him  thus  slip  through  canonical  rules  ? 

By  vhich,  aa  isdoubtleM  both  usual  and  fit, 

E'en  Deans  to  Archdeaoona  are  bound  to  submit. 

Why  strive  thus  to  wrench  all  authority  from  ui 

Diocesan  Beadon  and  Arcbdeaoon  Thomas  i 

But  you  call  yourselves  friends  to  the  .Church  by  your  labours;. 

Then  where,  let  me  ask,  are  our  clerical  neighbours  i 

Was  the  meeting  unknown,  while  our  journals  you're  stuffiog 

With  octagon  sermoDS  and  newspaper  puffing  f 

Or  did  I,  trie  Archdeacon,  contrive  the  prevention, 

Who  disclos'd  not  so  much  as  my  own  wise  intention  i 

But  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  'tis  a  whim  of  new  teachers, 
Sbriods  Christians  yclep'd  Evahqklical  Priachkms  '. 
And  far  &om  promoting  rehaion  like  mine, 
Intelligent,  orderly,  manly,  divine, 
Ii  supported  by  names,  which,  thoueh  justly  reapectrd 
On  all  other  accounts,  must  on  this  be  r^ected. 
That  they  live  with  diasentera  as  Christians  andfriends^ 
Which  no  churchman  can  do  without  sinister  ends. 
Yet  think  not  I  come  here  my  protest  to  enter 
Against  any  calm  conscientious  dissenter ; 
I  venerate  piety  e'en  in  my  nurse, 
And  honesty  love,  though  I  think  it  perverse. 
Respectable  men !  for  they  halt  not  between 
Two  adverse  opinions,  as  some  that  I've^seen ; 
They  go  not  wout,  for  they're  true  to  each  other. 
To  rail  at  the  weakness  or  sins  of  a  brother. — 
No,  these  are  perfections  of  virtue  and  zeal 
Which  none  but  our  "  aerious  Christians  "  can  feeL 
"  Serious  Christians!"  and  whence  is  this  arrogant  name 
Shall  none  but  themselves  the  prerogative  claim  ? 
'*  Ewingelical  Minuter*"  too—why  forsooth 
More  so  than  their  brethren  who  speak  the  same  truth, 
Profess  the  same  bith,  and  repeat  the  same  psalter, 
Enjoy  the  same  priesthood,  and  serve  the  same  altar  '— 

To  the  title  of  churchmen  your  claim  is  preferred 
On  two  simple  points  ;   [  would  therefore  be  heard. 
Who  is  it  that  stirs  up  this  kettle  of  porridge  i 
Doctors  Ryder  o  Gloucester,  and  Bathurat  of  Norirkii.^ 
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Kow  if  you  are  Ghurchmen,  as  mott  of  you  *a,y. 

What  kept  all  the  other  grave  prelates  away  i 

Again  for  the  Eaat  while  theie  nigh  things  yoq  utter. 

What  becomes  of  the  Bbhep  my  Lord  of  Calcutta  i 

For  of  this  I'm  assured— *rhat  a  laclc  of  good  breeding! 

His  name  ne'er  ocoors  to  attest  your  proceeding  ; 

Which  I  find  is  confided,  alas !  more  the  pity ! 

To  an  artful  and  vile  "  corresponding  committee." — 

You  call  yourselves  churchmen — oh  I  what  an  evasion 

When  you  deign  to  shake  hands  with  each  noo^on  persttaaion. 

Which  fact,  if  admitted,  would  plainly  unravel 

The  reason  why  pietists  restJesMy  travel 

Over  seas  and  o'er  land  to  promote  new  disMnaions    . 

And  disturb  their  own  country  with  strife  and  contentioat. 

I  proceed  now  to  show  that,  to  do  as  they  wish  ua. 
To  tae  city  of  Bath  would  be  plainly  pernicious ; 
For  scarce  is  the  peace  of  the  city  restored, 
Tbe  vessel,  half  wrecked,  in  security  moored, 
Since  grossly  abused  and  iiuulted,  the  rector 
Called  in  the  police  to  become  his  protector. 
To  form  then  a  Branch  would  but  heighten  the  fend ; 
And  encourage  the  party,  still  more  to  intrude ; 
'Twould  be  putting  a  match  to  a  twice  loaded  pistol, 
And  render  poor  Bath  like  the  hot-bert  of  Bristol. 

Forefend,  1  beseech  you,  the  groundless  suggestion. 
That  I'm  hostile,  mr  iJord,  to  the  obftcU  in  question. 
Ah  no !  bat  1  dread  the  society's  plan. 

Your  officers,  members,  and  all  the  whole  clan, 

A  sodMy  fitted  as  justly  to  lurk 

In  a  Swedenborg  meeting,  or  sly  Scottish  kirk. 

As  to  call  itself  Church,  while  each  churchman  camplaim 

That  there  run«  not  a  drop  of  church  blood  in  its  veins. 

Ah  no !  each  true  Church  must  be  founded  in  order. 

Must  entrench  its  own  castle,  and  keep  its  own  border; 

Such  a  system,  I'm  told,  or  the  groundwork  at  leasti 

Apostolic  comrnissioD  has  laid  in  the  East; 

Over  which,  to  the  shame  of  your  new-fangled  guides, 

A  sound  Apostolical  Bishop  presides; 

A  system  all  beautj),  and  virtue,  and  union, 

But  with'which  your  society  holds  no  communion. 

To  conclude  my  remarks,  I'd  just  have  you  remember 

That  you're  summon'd  tt^ther  this  first  of  December, 

To  establish  among  us  a  branch  Lilliputian, 

Of  an  over-grown,  haughty,  unsound  institution; 

And  this  not  beneath  our  own  Bishop  Beadon, 

Who  alone,  as  you  know,  has  a  warrant  to  lead  one ; 

But  beneath  Bishop  Ryder,  to  add  to  the  beauty, 

Who  himself  is  fsM  pWged  to  canonical  duty; 

And  who,  if  he  move  hut  one  finger,  rebels 

Against  fait  tnm  prelate  of  Bath  and  of  Wetb. 

UMiiiodtvGooglc 
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Id  the  name  of  the  Biihop  of  Bath,  who  deidaree; 
That  he  jiut  thinks  u  I  do  on  all  tbete  affiun : 
In  a  name  that  bat  yMda  to  the  Bnhop'a  alone, 
A  namtoofoudnrilj— that  iamyom; 
In  the  name  of  oar  rectora,  all  orthodox  men. 
In  the  name  of  Ae  clergy,  at  least  nine  m  tos, 
I  protcat    hat  my  purpoee  waa  not  to  debate^ 
Or  to  hear  any  aoswer  to  what  I  abould  state; 
la  the  name  m  my  Bubop,  and  in  my  own  name 
FroteatiDg  I  go,  as  protMtii^  I  came. 

And  DOW,  after  so  gay  s  oonunraoemeDt  of  oor  laboui^  <»ir 
readers  will  perfa^w  suppose  that  we  intend  in  "  mary  Roiae" 
to  treat  the  whole  afihir  as  a  mere  matter  of  (adnOf*  and  riateole. 
We  can,  howerer,  asBure  them,  that  snch  is  very  far  from  oor 
intention ;  and  we  can  only  wonda*,  gnve  and  afflicted  as  we 
really  feel  on  the  subject,  tnat  we'  have  been  betrayed  for  oot 
in<»nent  into  an  iqiparent  levi^.     We  seriously  consider  tbs 

anestion  ablated  in  tliesepamphletB  as  one  of  the  most  important 
lat  can  be  raised  in  a  Christian  nation.  We  view  the  stdatiea 
of  it  as  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  ChriH 
tiani^,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  human  race  at  large. 
We  trust,  therefore,  to  be  excused  even  by  our  less  thedagicil 
readers  for  a  somewhat  extaided  lamination  of  the  subject,  and 
in  return  shall  endeavour  so  to  conduct  our  remarics  as  not  to 
weary  them  by  the  details  of  a  question,  which,  to  be  viewed 
^rly  and  fidly,  mutt  be  examined  in  all  its  natiTe  dignity  and 
inoportance,  independendy  of  every  local  and  personal  con- 
aideration. 

The  controversy  before  us  particularly  involves  three  points  :— 
1.  Tlie  more  local  and  technical  dispute  between  Airhdeacoa 


\  and  the  friends  of  the  Church  Missionsty  Socie^; 
S.  The  general  merits  of  tfae  Sodety  itsdf;  and,  3.  The  great 
question  relative  to  misuons  in  generaL 

On  the  6nt,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  when 
viewed  in  its  possible  bmrings  and  results,  we  shall  now  make  « 
few  remaricg.  We  cannot  be  whoUy  indi^mit  on  a  onesticm  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Chur(»,'andthe 
lights  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  Arehdeacon  Tbomaa  grave^ 
dums  it  as  a  part  of  his  ecclesiastical  prercvatfve  to  disturb  a 
meeting  of  the  fri^ds  of  a  voluntary  charitable  socie^,  convened 
in  the  town  hall  of  a  large  city,  and  under  the  express  sanctiixi 
and  support  of  the  civil  power  i  On  what  arguments,,  then,  doea 
lie  ffTOund  his  right?  why,  forsooth,  he  is  ^chdeacon  of  Both! 
and  as  such  is  bound  to  interfere  for  the  suppression  of  uncamn- 
ical  meetings.  His  protest  was  "  offiaaL"  Really  all  this  is 
foomnch— It  is  more  than  nrecxpeoted— id  this  free  oowitry,  and 
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in tlu nineteeDtfa century.  Whatl  andmayiiotaaDcie^of  genr 
demen  meet  to  plsa  k  luMpital,  or  build  a  bridge  without  an 
archdeacon  to  sanction  and  r^ulate  tbwr  procoediiwi?  Yea, 
it  IB  replied;  btM  tkeae  are  seoibr  raeeliogf,  vhereaa  toe  one  in 
question  va*  of  a  relieiout  nature,  and  profewedly  in  nmnexkn 
with  the  EataMiahed  Church,  and  therefore  the  Arcbdenooo  bad  a 
right  and  prerogatiTe  to  inteifere.  And  why  bo  ?  Because  "  he  la 
by  law  the  Biih<m'B  eye."  And  so  truly  he  is  to  be  the  Bisfajop's 
heed  and  hand  ain ;  to  come  forward  where  the  Bishop  decline* 
to  iitferfer^  and  to  comtoit  the  episcopal  name  in  an  actjoo^ 
which  waa  much  more  Ulie  a  breach  of  the  peace  than  the  grare 
and  sober  interpoaition  of  leoitiroate  authori^.  Afierthis  intcsb- 
perate  otHidtKt  (^  the  Arrrideigon«  and  hu  attack  on  a  ven^ 
rable  prelate,  in  the  chair  at  the  Guildhall  of  Bath,  we  should 
not  be  greatly  surprtsed  to  find  faim  in  the  plenitude  of  hia 
arehi-diaoonal  power,  setting  up  for  a  bisfac^  on  his  own  account 
atid  grmvtiy  proceeding,  wiUiout  any  special  conuniasion,  to  de- 
ode  on  the  validly  of  wills,  to  enforce  the  pajnaeot  of  tidies,  to 
determine  mattiinonial  causes,  and,  we  had  aunost  said,  even  to  wbf 
erciee  the  Bishop's  canmiioal  power  of  ordination.  At  least  we  are 
perfectly  eoovinced,  that  an  aasumptioa  of  these  offices  would  not 
lie  one  dc^jiee  more  prenimptuous  and  unauthorized  thao  bis 
claim  to  interfere  with  an  aseembty  under  the  civil  sanction,  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Bath. 

An  archdeftoon,  as  every  one  knows,  in  his  highest  ex- 
ertions of  power,  is  omfeasedly  but  the  organ  and  agent  of  the 
bosh^  In  the  case  before  us  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that 
the  Bjj^  Beverend  prelate  of  Bath  and  Wells  d^uted  him 
to  act  OQ  his,bdialL  On  the  contrair,  though  me  public 
are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  exact  conferences 
that  may  nave  passed  between  his  Lordship  and  the  Arch- 
deacon, as  well  OS  between  his  Lordship  and  his  Honourw 
^le  and  Right  Reverend  Brother  of  Gloucester,  ve  tee  enou^ 
to  convince  us,  on  a  general  view  of  the  evidoice,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
never  was  coministioned  to  take  uptm  him  the  part  which  be 
saw  fit  to  act  on  this  occasion.  But  even  could  it  be  proved  that 
snch  commiasi<Mi  was  both  given  and  received,  still  we  argue  thtf 
the  Bis/ap  /dms^had  do  l^;al  control  over  such  a  meeting,  and 
therefere  could  not  delegate  an  authori^  vblch  he  does  not  possess. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  a  right  to  express  to  bis  clergy,  and  promul- 
gate through  his  diocese,  an  ophmm  on  this  or  on  any  other 
sn^ect ;  am  this  opinion  would  of  course  have  derived  considccw 
able  weight  from  his  Lordship's  personal  and  ofQcial  character. 
The  AruMleacon,  also,  had  equally  a  right,  in  bis  own  sphere, 
to  act  in  B  similar  manner.  But  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other, 
mdi  legally  do  more  than  ^ve,  an  ofmkm^   The  defereoce  dnc^ 
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and  juitfy  due  to  tfaetn  on  such  a  subject,  would  have  bMn  tlwl 
<]f  modest  respect  and  uttention,  but  by  no  means  that  of  enjoined 
«nd  unsTMdsble  submiMion. 

This  supposed  right,  we  have  seen,  is  grounded  aa  the  circmm- 
«tance,  that  the  meeting  was  of  a  rel^ioiis  kind  in  connexion  witk 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  fiuch,  under  the  control  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  Archdeacon.  But,  as  Mr.  Wilson  justly  contoii 
in  his  Tery  sensible  pamphlet,  the  meeting  was  mrf  a  reli^otM 
-meeting  in  the  sense  here  intended.  It  was  purelv  a  chantaUe 
md  secular'  meeting  for  raising  a  tund  to  assist  a  nenevolent  in- 
stitation  in  London,  wboK  proceedings  had  no  reference  wfaat- 
«ver  to  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  or  to  any  other ;  bat 
<m\y  to  heathens  in  foreign  lands.  The  society  pretmds  to  no 
ecclesiastical  commission  or  character;  it  is  not  a  society  of 
clergymen ;  Jt  takes  no  oath  of  canonical  obedience.  By  its  de- 
sigoationof  a  "  Church  of  England  MissitHiary  Society,  "^it  only 
points  out  the  nature  of  its  objects,  and  the  discipline  to  which  it 
voluntarily  submits.  It  indicates  that  its  friends  are  churchmen, 
and  that  they  conduct  their  proceedings  in  conformity  widi  the 
doctrines  and  the  usa^  of  the  Church ;  but  not  that  they  are  le- 
g^y  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  any  way  to  be  otxi- 
trolled  by  authority,  except  so  far  as  authori^  by  obtaining,  in 
the  usual  way,  a  suitable  right  to  vote  in  the  af^irs  of  the  society, 
might  lairly  and  naturally  reeulate  its  proceedings.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  state  of  things  in  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  &c.;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  voice  of  a  d^ni- 
tary  of  the  Church  would  ever  have  great  and  due  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Church  Alissionary  Institution.  But  this  h  a 
voluntary  submission,  not  a  1^^  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  those  who  refiise  to  contribute  to  its  (undB,or  patrmK 
ize  its  measures,  should  be  entitled,  however  dignified  their  sta- 
tion, to  enter  their  protest  on  its  books.  As  a  matter  of  courte^ 
and  respect,  we  are  convinced  that  the  socie^  would  readily  listen 
to  the  remarks  of  Archdeacon  Thomas,  or  of  any  gentleman  of 
respectability,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
ftflkir  for  such  an  individual  to  claim  officially  that  to  which  be 
has  no  title,  except  on  the  ground  of  the  vobmlary  submission  of 
the  society,  or  or  his  being  a  member,  and  therefore  entitled  to  b 
vote.  Let  the  Archdeacon  try  whether  fais  interference  will  be 
tolerated  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  which  he 
liberally  and  almost  exclusively  praises,  but  in  which  it  does  net 
S[^iear  that  he  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  acquire  a  r^;fat  of 
voting  by  affording  his  pecuniary  assistance. 

Whence  then,  m  feet,  did  the  Archdeacon  derive  bis  claim  to 
emter  his  protest  ?  Was  it  Uiat  the  meeting  was  illegally  bdd  ? 
This,  if  it  had  been  the  case,  was  not  /us  a&ir,  but  that  of  the 
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avi)  magiitrate.  Bat  the  amtranj  was  the  caae ;  the  ctril  tna^U- 
trate  exiwessly  sanctioned  and  authorized  the  meedng,  and 
might,  in  Jact,  have  calied  the  Archdeacon  to  aocoont  for  wo 
inteniperBtely  disturbing  its  proceediags.  Was  it  then  on  the 
ground  that  the  meeting  was  open  for  public  discussion,  that  the 
Archdeacon  fonnded  bis  right  to  protest  ?  This  cert^nly  cannot 
be  the  case ;  for  the  meeting  was  expressly  convened  for  thefrimds 
and  not  for  the  opposers  of  the  society.  The  use  of  the  Guild- 
ball  was  for  theiTi,  and  for  them  excluaivdy.  Still  we  should  tunc 
waved  this  part  of  the  argument,  and  we  doubt  not  the  meedng 
would  havedoncBo  abo,  in  favour  of  any  gentleman  whp  shoold 
fiurly  and  teroperstelv  have  discussed  the  proceedii^  of  tbe 
society.  Had  tne  ArcndeaeoD,  as  an  individual  of  station  and  in* 
fluence  in  the  place,  requested  to  have  been  heard,  tbou^  not 
exacdy  coming  under  the  description  of  a  person  convened  oy  the 
advertisement,  we  should  have  thought  that  propriety,  thongh  not 
jnsttce,  required  his  being  heard  with  attrition.  Yet  even  in  this 
case  irritating  invecdves  would  have  justly  precluded  his  being 
lieard.  Commg  as  an  raemy  among  triends,  nothing  but  cour- 
tesy could  have  required  an  attention  to  his  remarks;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  offended  against  courtesy  himself  he  could  not  fitirly 
demand  it  in  others. 

But  in  the  case  before  ns  the  Archdeacon  approaches  the  meet* 
ing  not  on  the  ground  of  sufferance,  but  of  right.  This  quite  al- . 
ters  the  complexioD  of  the  bosiness.  The  meeting  might  have 
justly  said,  "  We  are  willing  to  hear  you  as  a  genUanan  of  r^ 
flpectable  office  and  station  in  the  city  and  diocese ;  but  we  by  no 
means  admit  your  claim  to  be  bearn."  In  numerous  cases  con- 
cessions are  made  as  concessions,  which  would  not  be  made  if  de> 
monded  as  r^hts.  We  are,  therefore,  only  suiprised  that  the 
reverend  Arcodeacon  met  with  so  patient  and  attentive  an  an- 
dioice;  for  such  this  assembly  f4>pear3  to  have  been  till  the  per- 
■«nal  attack  on  the  Right  Reverend  Chairman  naturally  roused 
those  feeling  of  indignation  which  every  enemy  to  ecclesiastical 
intolerance  .could  not  out  feel  on  such  an  occasion. 

Bat  really  we  are  ashamed  to  argue  thus  at  length  upon  so 
plain  a  &ct  as  that  the  Archdeacon  had  no  right  whatever  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Church  Missionary  Meedng.  We  have  reason 
to  know  that  bis  conduct  has  not  met  with  that  applause  which 
he  perhaps  expected  among  his  superiors  in  the  Church.  Some 
^  his  own  archidiaconal  brethren  also  do  not  scruple  to  censure 
^is  paoceeding,  and  to  smile  at  the  new  powers  with  which  he 
■seems  inelined  to  invest  their  order.  In  lact,  his  own  procedure 
shews  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  no  prerogative  to  interfere : 
for  if  he  were  l^aUy  invested  with  ui^  authority  he  pretends  to 
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slura^apoultTnittttattMchtotlieolxtniotloDofhisaffiee.  HejinH 
ftflKs  to  have  been  "  hooted,  hifised,  and  ioBulted;"  why,  tb«t,  far 
dieBoodc^thecaamumityuidthedi^ty  ofhisiimction,doealie 
sot  onDStheoSendera  to  condign  piuusbinentP  Had  he  been  tliiB 
inBuked  u  &e  discharge  of  a  pnqier  ardiidiacMial  du^,  can  any 
•mna  imagine  that  the  a^^rewor  w^ild  have  been  sofiered  to  eacape 
eilfaer  eodciiaatieal  or  civil  piinighment?  Bot,  in  the  pwaait  case, 
Mr.  Thomai  was  dearly  b^wntl  the  proteotion  <rf'hia  office;  and 
he  Mt  that  if  <^ipo6ed  or  obstmctcd  m  the  disclmise  of  hia  setf^ 
conferred  funotiDDi  he  had  nol^pd  rcdren.  Indee<C  as  webcam 
mnaricad,  die  whole  aaaumpbon  is  too  ridiculouB  toe  gnat 
ai^fumeot.  He  bad,  it  aams,  an  ofiicial  stdhon^— to  dn 
w^?  to  firmest!!  In  -what  reosfd  ci ^tcw  or  Avini^  did 
he  disoorer  this  now  power  o£  aa  archdeacon?  if  he  had  anj 
power  at  all,  it  was  to  cite,' and  tiy,  and  eaEamina;  andtitea 
in  due  Sana  to  Bospend,  correct,  cnjom  penance,  eKComnav 
nicata,  ftc.  He  cotud  not  W*"?  *^  «  <^  without  r^alar 
libel,  pleadit^p,  and  proof.  The  mode  employed  by  ArdiideBoan 
lltaiiias  is  not  a  legal  or  accredited  mode  of  ezarcicing  any  sa^ 
thority  or  jarisdiction,  civil  ur  ecclesiastical,  known  in  tfaeae 
kingdcMna.  The  nearest  case  we  can  imagine  is  the  light  of  a 
peer  to  protest  against  a  measure  that  passes  the  House  <?  Locda 
withoat  his  concurrence.  Botfacre  the  very  drcnmstaoceirfpro- 
testii^  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  majon^  had  a  riekt  to  act 
without  such  ooBCurrence, — and  so  fiu-  the  paralld  arr&a  to  lite 
Ardidaao^  and  the  society<  The  cases,  howevo*,  ailfer  in  thJ% 
that  the  one  being  a  l^al  right  of  protest,  vaj  individual  m  so- 
ciety that  shoold  obstruct  that  rinit  would  incur  paialliaB  pn»- 
portiaiate  to  their  ofifence;  whife  in  the  other  the  very  «iiw 
cumatanoe  of  tite  Ardideaoon's  being  obliged  to  overlook  the 
obstroction  sufficiently  proves  his  eooviction  that  his  pretcoded 
fight  wa*  bnt  an  invention  necessary  for  bis  immediate  pmw 
pose,  and  snch  as  he  knew  conld  not  be  maintained  either  is 
eqni^  or  law. 

Now  if  this  view  of  the  snl^ect  be  substantially  corrtcl,  worda 
can  scarcely  be  too  strong  to  characterise  the  improprie^  of  the 
Ardtdeacon's  condnct.  We  see  in  it  nothing  coa^iortii^  with 
either  the  digni^,  the  wiadom,  or  the  Christian  benevolence  aad 
moderatkH)  of  character  becoming  las  hi^  Etaticm,  aa  an  officer  of 
Tank  in  a  chorch  the  very  <^)pOMte  of  intolerant,  and  whoae  infee- 
rests  can  in  no  wa^  be  so  much  injnred  as  by  these  iU-tinad  nsmw 
patioDsof  herpronased  friends.  Can  we  wonder  that  enlprtnci- 
pled  men  ate  so  often  able  to  mislead  their  Mkiwconntiyinan  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  Church  of  Ezigland,  when  thaj  can 
point  to  instances  like  this  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  a  her 
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avowed  fneada  as  hostile  to  oar  dVil  freedrai  «8  to  the  rif^is  of 
cotucicnce  and  the  intereetg  of  rdigion  ?     Can  we  wonder  that 
the  C^ionii  baa  aiemiei,  if  as  soon  ai  any  scheme  of  Christiati 
beoevoleooe  ^Hings  wp,  some  d^nitair  starts  from  hi» couch. 
to  level  a  charge^  a  pamphlet,  a  visitation  sermon,  or  "  a  pro- 
test," at  its  devoted  head?  Is  it  a  subject  for  siiiprise,-r-however 
much  itmay  be ao  for  grief  BBdhiunilistion, — that  a  lai^  part  of 
the  cDmmani^  are  jeuoos  <^  the  Churdt,  when  thejr  thus  per- 
ceive  churchmen  interfra'iiig  with   the  rights  of  private  coit- 
Bcience,  and  attempting  to  r^uce  a  reading,  a  thinkit^,  an  inteili- 
sentpopulation  to  the  blind  biffotiy  and  unsuspecting  submission  of 
oie  Chtirdi  of  Rome  ?  If  the  dergy  c^a  country  see  fit  to  retmn  all 
the  prgudices  of  coitoiies  that  are  past,  while  their  fdlow-coun- 
bymoi  are  rapidly  advandng  in  liber^  and  sdf-reqiect ;  if  they 
continue  to  oppose  what  the  onbiaesed  part  of  the  nation  at  large 
aee  to  be  good,  and  benevolmt,  and  honourable ;  the  period  cannot 
be  very  lar  distant  when  either  a  compromise  must  be  made  b^ 
Dween  the  contendine  pardes,  or  one  a£  them  must  hasten  to  its 
down&l.     Which  ottLese  events  is  the  more  probable  we  leave 
our  readers  to  divine.     For  ourselves  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  tbe  issue,  when  a  few  men  like  our  much-mistaken  Arch- 
deactm  are  opposed  to  all  the  intelligence  and  moral  UboraUty  of 
the  nation  at  large.     If  there  be  any  thing  which  Englishmen 
have  an  innate  ami  iloconquerable  pn^ensity  to  resist,  it  is  an 
overbeariiv  and  dictatorial  spirit ;  tuid  in  proporticm  as  such  a 
qurit  is  sufe^  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  breasts  of  our  clergy, 
will  the  Church  of  England  feel  reasop  to  tremble  for  her  safety. 
And  in  what,  after  all,  we  would  ask,  is  the  veneration  of 
Archdeacon  Thomas  for  the  Church  of  England  so  greatly 
evinced  ?     Is  it  in  insulting  a  superior  in  that  Church  to  hia 
very  face?     It  has  never  fidlen  to  our  lot  to  meet  with  so  direct 
and  personal  an  attack  on  that  sacred  order,  on  the  part  of  a 
clergyman,  as  in  this  angry  protest.     He  accuses  the  society  of 
pursuing  a  course   tend^g  to    "  the  subversion  of  ecclesias- 
tical oi3er,"  and  "  of  promoting  and  augmenting  divisions;" 
and,  as  a  proof  of  his  position,  app«da  to  the  tact  of  toe  presence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  at  that  meeting.  He  charges  his  Lordship 
with  vitiating,  not  only  "  apostolical  authority,"  out '"  common 
proprie^"  in  thus  "  invading"  the  province  of  another,  and 
"  thm^mg  his  sickle  into  anirther  man's  harvest"    Nay,  he  even 
insinnates  that  the  Bishop  bad  acted  cralUly  and  clandestinely, 
rather  than  in  a  fair  and  manly  manner,  in  the  conduct  he  had 
pursoed.     "  Perhaps,"  acclaims  the  Archdeacon,  "  be  thought 
the  hnsbandman  asleep!.  I  trust  he  wUI  find  us  waking  and 
watcbfid.     If  his  Lordship  did  know  the  sentiments  of  his  vene- 
rable  diocesan  as  well  a8  mine  (! !)    I  ask,  I   say,    if  bis 
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Lordilnp  did  know  die  sentimentt  of  lus  niMnble  rtincuMa  u 
WELL  AS  HiNB,  could  he  tfive  B  more  dcdahre  proof  of  his  indit 
fii«iice  to  the  dignhy  of  tne  high  office  to  which  be  hu  bam  bul 
a  few  yean  cotuecrmted,  m  w&l  aa  of  bis  contend  of  ecclerii 
deal  order  ?  " 

Now  if  we  were  expreaair  ailed  upoa  to  ^ve  a  proof  (^  the 
Biahop  of  0)oiicert«r'a  qoauficatiMt  ior  his  bi^  office  we  know 
not  that  we  conM  name  a  stronger  hat  tbaa  that  he  bon  this 
nnolerical  and  inxolling  laDginwe  with  a  patienoeaiid  fbrbearttwc 
worthy  of  the  faufa  caaae  wni«t  it  has  ever  beoi  his  deaire  and 
hi*  practice  to  aihocate  and  adorn.    He  did  not  raaiminate^  as 


idant  opportnni^  for  doing,  but  contented  lum- 
■alf  with  restraining  those  ezpreiaioDa  of  indwnation  which  ns- 
turally  burst  from  a  popular  auditory  on  socn  an  occaaion,  and 
aecuring  for  the  Arcbdeacon  a  patient  hearing  to  the  dose  crf'his 
iBTective.  We  agree  with  the  committee  t»  the  Bath  Sooetfi 
that  "  such  patience  and  calmness,  under  such  oraaoaiaaeeMf 
could  be  demed  only  from  One  Soone."  What  dmJt  aomae 
was,  those  who  know  the  calm  and  humble  fidth,  and  ntmom 
and  holy  life  of  tbatjusdy  venented  Prelate,  will  not  be  at  a  kMs 
to  oMiiecture. 

Still,  however,  the  matter  of  ecdewaatical  diadpUnek  asfer  as 
c<»cert»  bis  Lfordship,  remains  to  be  conodeMd.  It  nu^it  be 
very  true  dut  the  Bishop  of  Oloocester  conducted  hinuw  in  a 
proper  and  Christian  manner  in  the  cbtir  oi  thiaassemblyi  and 
De  also  true  that  the  ArdideacMi  of  Bath  had  no  ri^t  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proceedings  and  yet  by  no  meana  be  true  thatlw 
X<ord8hip  acted  r^ulany  or  wisely  in  accepting  the  chair,  how- 
e<rer  wisdy  -and  moderately  he  mi^t  fill  iL  The  irr^gnlaritv 
and.  harsh  procedure  of  Archdeactm  TbomaB  would  Docjostil^ 
the  imgularityof  the  Bishop  of  Gloucaater  and  Dean  of  WeUs. 

We  are  bt^y  therefore  to  discover,  upon  a  mature  ezamina- 
ti<m  of  the  evidence  before  ua^  that  the  Right  Reverend  Frdate 
was  by  no  means  chargeable  with  a  vicdation  of  disdpline  est 
this  occasion.  As  cme  of  the  vice-patrons  of  the  parent  aocie^, 
and  aa  a  friend  to  every  scheme  for  diffusing  the  blessings  at  pore 
and  nndefiled  rdigion,  the  Bishop  of  Otooeeater  was  natural^ 
invited  to  preside  at  the  formation  (^  the  Bath  AsBOc^tion.  Hia 
dinil^  in  the  Church,  bis  high  ecclesiastical  rank  in  the  comty 
as  jDun  s^  Wells,  hia  proximity  aa  Bidiop  of  Gloucester,  and  hs 
general  character,  and  justly  deaerved  popularity  in  th«  noA- 
bourbood,  seemed  to  raider  this  mark  of  respeot  and  iitt<Titw« 
doe  to  his  Lordship.  He  was  also  requeated  to  preach  a  ehaii^ 
•mnon  for  the  institutitn ;  and  this  being  a  regularly  ecm- 
siastical  matter,  he  referred  it  to  his  Ri^t  Revereod  Brother,  the 
iSshop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  atid  obima^  parmuimt  the  other  «^ 


plkatkm  to  himhe  aiaomentiomd,  and  no  cUeapprobtttion whatever 
was  expTceseo.  The  Bishop  oFGtouceater  has  permitted  it  to  be 
pnblidy  stated,  that  *^  he  had  not  the  least  reason  to  soppoae 
that  in  taking  those  oteiM,  he  wu  acting  in  a  manner  disrespect- 
Ait  or  displeasinf;  to  his  Lordship,  the  introduction  of  whose 
name,  as  protesting  a^inst  the  meeting,  is  fully  believed  by  the 
Bishcm  of  Gloucester  to  have  been  entirely  unauthorized  and 
trnjustifiahle-"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wdls  has  not  in  any  way  intimated  that  there  was  any  mi»- 
take  in  this  statement. 

So  mnch  for  the  matter  of  <oarte^.  As  for  the  matter  of 
righi,  we  thiilk  there  can  be  no  dispute  among  men  of  common 
sense  and  infoimation.  Are  not  meetings  cwistantly  h^  in 
London  and  other  places,  in  which  IHsbops  and  other  dignitaries 
are  present  vitbout  giving  or  meaning  to  give  umlHvee  to  the 
diocesan  ?  May  not  the  Bubop  of  Exeter,  in  Connauf^t^place^ 
bcstuw  his  guinea  for  a  scbocd  in  the  parish  d  Pvodii^aa, 
widiont  first  paying  a  morning  call  at  Fulham  to  aak  permission? 
If  tile  Biriiop  of  Gloucester  was  acting  uncanonically,  why  did 
not  the  Archdeacon  ate  him  to  his  tribonal ;  instead  of  thus 
censoring  him  unaccused  and  unheard.  But  after  all,  if,  as  the 
Arehdeajcm  telb  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  it 
must  depend  upon  the  canons  of  the  Church ;  and  what  canon 
applies  to  the  sul^ect?  Does  any  cation  forbid  the  sendii^ 
oat  misumaries,  or  the  formatt<m  of  a  socJe^ '  for  that  par- 
pose?  Does  any  canon  require  the  presence  or  even  sanction  of 
nie  tRdinory  for  ^e  formation  of  such  a  society?  I^  us  put  s 
very  poBiA}Ie  case,  that  a  bishop  of  London  was  not  a  member 
rf  Ae  Society  for  Prc^)agating  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowiec^ ;  must  no  bishop,  in  nH^ 
a  case,  venture  to  att«td  the  meetmgs  of  such  institutions,  be- 
cause held  in  the  diocese  of  a  noo-approving  brother?  Mast 
the  office  in  Bortlett's-buildings  be  immediately  shut  up,  and 
would  the  Archdeacon  of  London  be  le^UyanthoriEed  to  disperse 
any  meetii^  of  such  societies  timt  happened  to  be  hdd  without 
bis concnrreDce?  UnderthevervMntecircumstances,  the  Church 
Miarionary  Sodetv  now  stands.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  no  more  legal  aittbority  to  pleM 
than  itself;  whatever  is  Iaw6d  to  the  one  is  lawful  to  the 
other;  no  canon  is  violated  by  either.  Hod  the  Bishc^  of 
Gleocester  infringed  s<»ne  episcopal  privilege;  had  he  insti- 
tuted, or  ordained,  or  collated,  or  held  a  confirmadon  or  visii- 
ttioD,  ^ere  would  indeed  have  been  just  ground  of  censure. 
Yet  even  then  the  archdeacon  would  not  have  necessarily  had 
die  power  to  interfere ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  could  not  have  legally 
«ttreiaed  it  in  the  manner  es^loyed  by  Mr.  Thomas;  and  much 
fi  H  S 
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less  could  he  have  been  jundiied  in  thus  "  rebuking  an  fUer," 
instead  of  "eDtreaUng  him  as  a  father."  If  the  Archdeacon 
intended  to  interfere,  why  did  he  not .  remonstrate  with  hii 
Lordship  in  private?  why  did  he  not  announce  his  intentioii? 
in  short,  why  did  he  not  take  any  step  rather  than  thus  violate  all 
right  and  usage,  and  attack  tne  episcopal  dignity  itself  in  the 
person  of  one  of  Its  most  valued  and  exemplary  Hupporters  ?  We 
cannot  but  believe,  that,  had  Mr.  Thomas  proved  to  the  Biahi^ 
of, Gloucester  that  his  presiding  at  the  Epeeting  was  really  coid- 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  diocesan  (a  circumstance,  however, 
that  is  not  and  cannot  be  proved),  lie-would  chcertuUy,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  private  wishes  or  opinion,  have  waved  his  Hg^ 
and  his  inclination  Irom  regard  to  his  Right  Reverend  Brother, 
and  for  the  sake  of  that  peace  and  unity  which  Mr.  Tb<Miuu's 
conduct  lias  so  grievously  disturbed.  As  a  man,  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  a  local  resident  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
his  privilege, — and  with  his  views  of  the  society,  we  may  add, 
his  duf)/ to  attend ;  but,  from  the  well-known  character  of  his 
Lordship,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  any  sacri- 
fice consistent  with  his  consci^ice,  rather  than  occasion  should 
iiave  been  taken,  by  "  those  who  desire  occasion,"  to  wound 

f-nuine  piety  wherever  ii  is  foimd,  through  th^  sides  of  chit 
ibie  and  missionary  institutions.  These  circumstances  throw  a 
double  weight  of  responsibility  on  the  Archdeacon,  for  thus  un- 
expectedly disturbing  that  peace  which  (without  at  all  rdinqaiah- 
ma  his  object)  he  might  easily  have  preserved.  Indeed, 
w^tev^r  allowance  may  be  made  for  honest  zeal  and  a  sense  <^ 
duty  towards  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  good  cause,  we  camwt  but 
agree  with  Mr.  WiUon,  that,  "  when  the  act  to  which  zeal  and  . 
duty  impel  men,  is  itself  that  of  protesting  against  intemperate 
zeal  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  in  others;  when  a  censor 
stands  up  specifically  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  a  w^- 
informed  and  an  ignorant  piety ;  when  such  a  censor  is  invested 
with  an  office  of  respectability  in  the  Church,  and  his  denuncia- 
tions derive  weight  from  his  public  station ;  and,  above  all,  wboi 
such  a  person  comes  forward  to  deliver  an  address  composed  in 
the  calmness  of  the  closet,  and  therefore  with  every  advantage  of 
previous  deliberation  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  than  common  caution  and  reserve,  a  mind  well-infbnned  on 
his  subject,  and  arguments  sound  and  perspicuous  in  support  c^ 
his  nssenions."  How  greatly  Archdeacon  ThiHnas  failed  io  all 
these  particulars  we  have  already  seen. 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  more  local  aod  technical  part  <^  the 
controversy,  and  reserving  the  particular  merits  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  our  concluding  r«narks,  we  arrive  at  the 
must  interesting  and  important  point  of  the  discussion;  we  mean 
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tbe  general  questJon  jrelative  to  the  pn^rtet;  and  duty  of  promot- 
ing Christkii  miieiotis.  We  will  not  however  trouble  our  read- 
ers with  much  discuasion  c«  a  subject  like  this;  for  if  there  be  any 
duty  more  obriona  than  another,  it  is  surely  that  of  promoting 
true  religion,  with  all  its  holy  and  fehcitating  results,  to  itie 
atmost  extent  of  our  ability  ana  opportunities.  We  cannot  con- 
ceire  of  any  man  as  a  true  Christian  who  feels  no  desire  to  see  the 
religion  of  Christ  universally  difiused  and  obeyed.  Jf  Chrislianity 
be  really  what  it  professes  to  be;  if  it  be  s  revelation  from  the 
Atmightv,  bringing,  amidst  the  moral  darkness  and  dreariness  of 
the  woria,  life  and  immortality  to  light ; — if  it  be  the  beam  that  is 
destined  to  cheer  the  barren  tracts  of  idolatry  and  superstition;  if 
it  be  the  harbinger  and  pn»noter  of  peace  and  love,  and  beatitude 
and  joy ; — -if  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals  it  is  the  best  and- 
<mly  true  source  of  order,  and  prosperity  and  repose;  if  it  elevate 
and  re£ne  life,  sooth  and  cheer  tne  pillow  of  death,'open  the  portals 
of  eternity,  bring  heaven  to  earth,  and  point  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven; if  without  It  we  can  have  no  hope  either  here  or  hereafin*, 
and  with  it  are  rendered  "  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;" — it  surely  cannot  be 
floubdiil  whether  to  promote  its  extension  throughout  the  world 
be  a  part  of  a  Christian'x  duty. 

Indeed  we  conceive  that  this  point  is  at  length  very  generally 
ccmceded;  for  though  we  perceive  in  some  of  the  pamphlets 
before  us,  as  well  as  in  other  quarters,  a  sort  of  half-suppressed 
scepticism  on  the  snt^ect,  we  have  not  of  late  found  »  writer 
pm&asing  Christianity  who  has  ventured  openly  and  explicitly  to 
deny  the  obligation.  Cicero  tells  us  that  there  are  some  things, 
SDch  as  fire  and  water,  which,  being  the  free  gifts  ofnature,  are  not 
to  be  denied  to  any  man,  even  a  stranger.  Had  Cicero  been 
acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  revelation,  he  might  have  added 
th^  there  was  om  gift  from  the  God  of  nature,  which  not  only  we 
hare  no  right  to  deny,  but  which  we  are  bound  actively  to  com- 
maoicate.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
opposition  to  Christian  missions,  generally  speaking,  is  founded; 
but  we  think  that  whatever  vai-ying  aspecte  those  oDJcctions  may 
-  assume,  scepticism,  either  lateoi  or  avowed,  is  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Practical  deism  is  but  too  coromonlj  the  creed  of  professed 
Obristians ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  can  it  be  surprising,  tliat 
missionary  exertions  ^  to  be  viewed  in  all  their  interest  or  im- 
portance? 

We  are  not  therefore  surprised,  though  we  ate  certainly 
grieved  and  ashamed,  to  see  effbrU  to  convert  the  heathen  often   - 
treated  with  obloquy  or  contempt.     We  know  that  it  ii  perfec.Iy 
easy  to  identify  thmgs  that  have  no  necessary  connexion,  such  as 
seat  and  hypocrisy,  religidn  aad  &naticism.     We  know  that  it  is 
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not  difGcalt  to  raise  a  lansb  or  a  aneer  at  the  expense  of  all  tint 
is  most  sacred  and  dienined.  It  requires  but  a  Binall  portifm  at 
skill  to  expose  both  the  missionary  and  his  office  to  ridimle. 
But,  after  all,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson,  that  "  thrae  treads  not 
on  this  earth  a  man  so  truly  magnanimous  as  the  &itbful  miBBi<»- 
ary."  His  magnaoimi^  is  the  greater  because  he  has  not  that 
which  is  the  support  of  all  other  magnanimity — the  imtlanae  <£ 
man.  He  is  great  without  human  encouragement;  he  bean  up* 
not  only  agamst  the  peculiar  dangers  of  his  arduous  frfBce,  but 
agunst  the  sneers  and  odium  of  the  world. 

We  bdier^  however,  that  the  great  oatenuUe  oinecdon  made  to 
missionary  exertions  is  that  th^  are  unaTuUng.  But  if  the  pub- 
lic avidity  to  promote  such  plans  were  as  strong  as  trmn  the 
excdience  of  the  object  it  ought  to  be,  an  objection  of  this  kind 
would  have  little  weight,  beoiuse  a  comparatively  small  portioo 
of  success  would  in  this  case  ^pear  of  sufficioit  imparlance  to 
balance  very  many  instances  of  milure.  But  where  these  exiiria 
sceptidam,  either  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  Gospel,  or  its  oeces- 
uty  for  the  heathen,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  results  of 
missionary  establishments  are  not  usually  such  as  to  silence  the 
objections  of  individuals  thus  disposed.  It  is  true  that  be 
who  doubts  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Christian  di^>enaa- 
tion  for  the  salvation  of  man,  may  yet  be  weU-disposed  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  on  vanous  subordinate  acoottnta. 
But  in  such  cases  the  best  and  greatest  stimulus  is  wanting*  and 
consequently  there  will  be  little  inducement  or  inclinati<m  to  bear 
up  against  the  difficulties  and  reproaches  attendant  upon  missicMt- 
ary  undertakings.  The  blessiogs  bestowed,  though  allowed  to  be 
blessings,  will  not  appear  to  compensate  for  the  risk  and  taboar 
and  expense.  The  question  will  consequently  be  reitentted, 
"  viiat  nave  missionanes  done,  or  what  can  they  do,  to  cotmteiw 
balance  the  labour  and  expense,  or  to  stimulate  the  public  to  new 
and  increased  exertions?  "  Now  to  any  but  men  of  deeply  r^m- 
ous  character  no  satis&ctory  answer  can  perhaps  be  given  to  Ima 
question.  It  will  not  appear  much  to  a  sceptic  in  reli^on  that 
many  individuals,  or  even  whole  nations,  have  been  brought  to 
the  obedience  of  the  faith;  because,  never  feeling  tbe  practical 
value  of  the  Gospel  himself,  in  its  high  dignity,  aa  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  unto  every  one  that  b^eveth,"  he  cannot 
inu^ne  that  miich  good,  or  any  good  but  of  a  subcmlinate 
kind,  is  effected  even  when  the  missionary  is  most  succesafiil. 
But  to  the  sincere  and  earnest  believer  even  a  comparatively 
small  measure  of  success  will  appear  highly  important;  for  he 
will  measure  the  value  of  that  success  by  his  lof^  estimate  of  the 
boon  of  salvation,  and  the  worth  of  the  immortal  soul- 
Yet  even  to  those  who  will  not  take  up  the  cause  of  n  ' 
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OB  !t>  proper  and  moBt  elevated  sroond,  there  are  doubtlesa  many 
indacements  from  the  moral  and  political  bene6tB  attendant  upon 
Cliristianity,  even  irrespectiTelj'  of  its  higher  bearings  upon 
the  eternal  destinies  of  the  human  race.  And  even  on  tBs  lower 
ground  we  think  there  is  no  reason  to  despair :  for  have  not  die 
various  nations  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel  been  indebted 
more  or  less  to  missionaiy  exertions;  and  consequently  are  not 
all  the  moral  and  political  advantt^es  which  they  have  derived 
from  Christianity,— and  which  it  will  oe  allowed  by  every  benevo- 
lent mind  to  be  worth  some  sacrifices  to  extend  to  the  heathen, — 
ai^uments  enough  for  perpetuating  those  means  of  benefit  to  which 
we  ourselves  are  so  greatly  indebt^?  Even  while  we  are  writings 
accounts  have  just  arrived  of  the  effect  of  missionary  efforts  under 
circumstances  of  considerable  depression.  Tlie  mission  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands  was  undertaken  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  so> 
ciety  constituted  on  a  plan  to  which  we  have  many  objections,  and 
which  as  churchmen,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  compare,  with  that 
which  has  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  controver^. 
The  mission  also  was  far  from  being  conducted  at  first  with  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  such  a  work  demanded,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  seemed  attended  with  a  total  defeat  Yet  accounts 
have  now  arrived  that  both  in  Otaheite  and  Eimeo,  the  more  im- 
mediate scenes  of  exertion,  idolatry  is  wholly  abolished,  edu- 
cation is  rapidly  spreading  in  \hese  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  the  Cnristian  sabbath  is  rect^ized  and  revered.  Many 
hundreds  sf  the  natives  can  read  w^  and  repeat  the  catechism 
with  propriety  and  accuracy.  Human  sacrifices  and  inlant 
marder  are  forbidden;  the  gods  are  dethroned;  (bemaraes  are 
demolished,  and  places  for  Christian  worship  are  every  where 
rising  in  their  stead.  Pomarre,  the  King  of  Otaheite  and  its  de- 
penckncies,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  missionaries  couched  in  t^ms 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  pie^  of  an  European  Christian. 
He  has  dimatched  all  his  family  gods  to  London,  "  that  the 
^  people  of  Europe  may  see  what  foolish  gods  his  nation  uted  to 
worship." 

Now  thif  is  but  one  instance  among  many  of  the  success  of 
missionary  exertiotis,  even  when  conducted  on  a  plan  which  may 
not  in  theory  be  absolutely  the  wisest  and  best.  Why  then, 
even  setting  aside,  what  however  never  ought  to  be  set  aside,  the 
superintendence  of  Divine  Providence  and  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Almigh^,  should  we  despair  of  the  success  c^ 
Christian  endeavours  to  convert  the  heathen,  who  certainly 
present  no  obstacles  to  their  rec^tjon  of  the  Gospel  which  were 
sot  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  oqt  own  forefathers  and  the  other 
nations  of  Christendom  ?  When  to  the  numerous  and  encou- 
raging euunples  that  might  be  adduced  of  success,  we  add  the 
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infinite  importance  of  Christianity,  whicli  makes  eren  the  mort 
difficult  experiment  worthy  of  trial,  and  the  power  and  promise  of 
Him  who  can  crown  the  most  hopeless  prospect  with  success,  ve 
think  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  generally  speaking,  of  the  duty 
and  importance  of  missionary  labours.  Inoeed  that  duty  rests 
upon  toe  express  command  ot  our  Lord  himself  to  his  disciples, 
a  commuid  whidi  has  never  been  rescinded,  and  which  ^plies 
doubtless  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  every  age,  '  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature. 

lie  indifierence  that  has  for  ages  existed  relative  to  a  subject 
so  deeply  felt  and  eo  zealously  acted  upon  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  Go^l  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  stains  on  the  modero 
ChrisUan  church.  For  centuries  post  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  has  borne  nothing  like  a  due  prcnortion  to  the 
Elects  produced  in  those  days  wb«i  the  present  nations  of  Europe 
were  first  converted  to  the  faith,  at  least  it  has  borne  nothing 
like  a  due  proportion  to  the  increased  means  of  intercourse  and 
the  consequent  facilities  for  difiiising  the  blessings  of  civilizatico 
fOid  religion.  Three  fourths  of  the  vast  population  of  the  worid 
are  esUmatcd  to  remain  still  destitute  of  Christianity ;  a  circum- 
stance which  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case  had  not  a 
most  culpable  indifEerence  existed  in  the  modem  churches  of 
Europe  relative  to  the  promotion  of  religion  among  the  healba. 

To  come  still  closer  home;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  rank  and 
influence  of  Great  Britain  among  the  society  of  nations,  when 
we  consider  her  riches,  her  spuit  of  enterprise,  her  universal 
commerce,  and  her  numerous  colonies  and  d^)endenciee,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that,  if  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  be  in  any  case  a  duty,  it  is  one  pecaHarlif  in- 
cumbent <Mi  this  eminently  fevoured  nation,  and  one  for  the 
neglect  of  which  we  shall,  in  the  usual  course  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  Almighty,  have  most  seriously  to  account.  And 
yet  what  has  Great  Britain  done  ?  She  has  done  just  enough  to 
show  that  she  acknowledges  the  duty,  and  to  confess  her  re- 
sponsibility, without  doing  enough  to  discharge  it.  To  take  but 
one  instance  among  many  that  might  be  adduced,  what  has  Eng- 
land done  for  the  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  souls  added  to  hei 
peculation  by  the  rapid  and  extensive  accessions  of  territttfy  in 
the  East?  Where  has  been  the  exhibition  of  that  ardent  and 
enlightened  zeal  which  became  so  wise,  so  moral,  so  magnani- 
mous a  people ;  a  people  proud,  almost  to  a  fault,  of  th«r  own 
&r-&med  constitution,  and  jealous,  almost  to  exclusion,  for  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers.  If  we  except  the  jusdy-valued  ex- 
ertions of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  litde 
or  nothing  has  been  done  till  very  recendy  for  the  vast  empire  of 
India  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
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Indeed  our  own  fellow  Christians  in  India  have  had  almost  as 
much  to  complain  of  respecting  the  mother  country  as  our  heathen 
imd  MobammedaD  subjects!;'  ^"d  even  now,  n-ith  the  present  limit- 
ed ecclesiastical  establishment  in  that  country,  the  natives  must 
still  be  almost  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  missionary  benevolence  and 
gratuitous  exertion.  The  Churchof  Rome,  with  all  her  faults,  did 
not  fail  both  to  fix  suitable  religious  establishments  in  all  the 
colonies  of  Catholic  states,  and  to  dispatch  in  every  direction 
missionaries  for  the  instruction  of  the  neathen.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  a  restless,  dictatorial,  proselyting  spirit,  is  an  inherent 
part  of  the  constitution  of  that  Church ;  ana  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  Romish  missions  were  often  notoriously  disgraced,  not 
-  <»n]y  by  the  various  corruptions  of  their  Church  itself,  hut  also 
by  frauds  and  artifices,  and  by  a  spirit  of  pride,  of  avarice,  of 
■ecularity,  and  of  ambition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and 
numerous  other  drawbacks,  the  conduct  of  the  Church  of  Roine 
relative  to  misiions,  furnishes,  if  not  an  example  for  our  imitatidn, 
at  least  an  appeal  to  our  shame,  and  an  argument  for  our  exertion. 
Now  we  thuik  that  if  it  has  been  sufficientiy  proved,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  that  attempts  to  difFuse  the  Gospel  afnone  the 
iiefttben  are  ^ninently  laudable  and  desiruble ;  and  if  furtiier  it 
has  a|^)eared  that  Protestant  communitifs,  and  especially  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  are  bound  to  exert  their  efforts  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Established  Church  of 
these  realms  is  still  more  particularly  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  obligation.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  her  strength,  her 
power,  her  wealth,  her  patronage,  which  render  her  peculiarly 
adapt^  to  carry  into  effect  great  .moral  undertakings;  her 
apostolic  purity  of  doctrine,  and  her  unrivalled  code  of  disci- 
pline (would  to  heaven  that  code  were  more  practically  efficient !) 
render  her  the  best  model  for  imitation,  and  the  most  likeW  in- 
strument to  dfect  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  "  It  hath  been 
Uie  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England,"  remark  the  compilers  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "  to  keep  the  mean  Ijetween  two 
extremes ; "  a  circumstance  which  renders  that  Church  the  most 
proper  agent  in  the  erection  of  Christian  societies  throughout 
the  world.  The  heathen,  who  usually  look  for  ceremonies,  and 
are  unable  to  fix  their  roving  speculations  without  some  external 
forms  of  devotion  to  concentre  their  ideas,  will  find  here  a  re- 
fuge from  the  baldness  of  the  G^ievese  model  without  being  se-- 
duced  into  the  cold  fbrmality  and  mere  opm  operalum  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  the  East  particularly,  and  still  more  among 
converts  from  Mohammedanism,  the  decent  rites  and  observances 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  found  eminently  useful  in 
fixing  the  attachment  and  regulating  the  conduct  of  her  newly- 
adopted  children. 
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siooary  efforts  are  by  some  unknown  or  undefined  agaociation  of 
ideas  too  ofUn  connected  in  the  public  mind  with  the  cause  of 
dissent.  We  are  at  a  1o6b  to  account  for  this  &ct,  unless  bv  ac- 
knowledging another,  which  we  should  be  veiy  sorry  to  uunk 
true,  namely,  that  dissent  has  hitherto  been  more  active  than 
orthodozv  in  this  excellent  causes  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  reader  dissenting  miasions 
more  useful  or  popular  among  the  heathen  than  our  own. 
And  if  precedence  be  a  claim,  the  Church  of  England,  by 
meant  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  KQOwledee, 
and  the  Socie^  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  was  worthSy 
{thongh  not  adequately)  labouring  in  this  cause  long  before  our 
receding  communities  were  aroused  to  exertion.  Missions,  as 
Sax  as  this  country  is  concerned,  began  and  continued  many 
years  in  the  Church ;  in  the  Church,  thowfore,  ought  they  to  flou- 
rish and  increase. 

We  shall  not  revert  to  the  causes  which  may  have  rendered 
such  exertions  tmpopuUr  among  us,  or  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Church  has  not  nnised  herseu  to  the  occasion.  We  canno^ 
however,  but  smile  at  the  curious  reason  assigned  by  the 
**  Reply,"  and  the  "  Free  Thoughts,"  the  pamphlets  placed 
No.  1  and  No.  7  on  onr  list  at  theliead  of  this  article;  namely, 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  opposing 
dissenters  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  evangelical  brethren,  so 
CoUed,  on  the  other,  that  they  really  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  as  might  otherwise  have  been  desirably  to  the  wants  of 
the  heathen,  ,Both  these  authors  appear  to  consider  our  do- 
mestic differences  as  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  missionaij 
exertions.  "  It  does  not  seem,"  'exclaims  the  Reply,  "any 
part  of  prudence  or  of  piety  to  set  about  the  prc^agation 
of  Chrisbaaity  in  heathen  countries,  until  we  are  better  agreed 
among  each  other  what  Christianity  is ... .  Broken  as  we  are 
into  a  thousand  different  professions  ....  the  less  we  sdr  from 
Iiome  to  expose  our  inconsistencies,  and  (o  obtrude  our  pre- 
aomptions,  the  better."  "  The  wisdom,  and  perhaps  the  huma- 
nity of  the  Church  of  England,  may  at  present  be  best  evinced 
by  abstaining,  beyond  the  sphere  she  has  already  chalked 
out,  from  missionary  associations  altogether."  Now  if  this  ar- 
gument have  any  weight  at  all,  it  has  more  than  the  author  in- 
tended; for  it  will  E^ply  quite  as  much  to  those  missions 
already  so  wisely  "  chalked  out "  as  to  any  other ;  for  if  half  a 
dozen  or  half  a  score  can  be  conducted  under  such  circtim- 
atances  without  offence,  why  may  not  half  a  hundred  also?  But 
in  &ct  the  argument  has  no  weight  whatever,  because  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  inertness  of  the  Church  is  not  the  true 
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CKoKf  bnt  onlf  one  invested  for  the  occanon.  The  real  cause 
fa«s  evidently  been  indifEerenc^  sceptidstn,  and  oareleaniess,  want 
of  moral  Busceptibilitr  or  religions  teeling,  which,  in  proportion  aa 
they  have  prevailed,  have  necessarily  pnralized  e&ertion,  and  ren- 
dered the  Bpiritual  wants  of  the  heathen  a  subject  of  little 
anxie^  or  interest.  Thecanse  which  the  "  Reply  "  assigns  would 
rather  have  operated  the  other  way.  Rivalry  would  have  rtimu- 
lated  to  exertion,  as  we  find  to  be  particularly  the  case  ia  the 
two  elder  Church  societies ;  which,  after  slumbering  in  compa- 
rative quiescence  for  half  a  century,  have  been  ratdted  by  the 
vigorous  efibrts  of  their  neighbours  to  exertions  of  zetu  and 
benevolence,   which   we  are  as  h^py  to  witness  as  ready  to 


The  "  Free  Thoughts,"  carryipg  the  argument  of  the 
*'  Reply"  still  hirther,  ventures  gravely  to  point  oat  the  "aston- 
ishment of  the  heathen  who  have  been  taught  the  principles  of 
Christianity  through  the  medium  of  the  elder  societies,  when  in- 
formed through  the  channel  of  some  other  *  Church  Idissionary 
Society '  that  they  have  never  heard  the  Gospel,  that  the  nia- 
jori^  of  Church  o£  £ngland  ministers  do  not  preach  the  Gospel, 
that  what  they  have  heard  of  Christian  virtue,  piety,  and  mo- 
rality, is  only  dung  and  dross,  &c."  Do  gentlemen  in  England 
realW  think— we  put  it  as  a  case  of  conscience—  that  the  agents  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Sode^,  or  indeed  of  any  socie^  what- 
ever, not  excepting  the  most  hostile  of  the  dissenters,  go  forth 
to  the  heatheD  with  a  tale  like  this ;  and  that  instead  of  teaching 
men  to  love  and  ieax  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  and 
repose  by  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  and  bring  forth  &uite  meet  for 
repentance,  they  sit  down  to  entertain  a  circle  of  heathen 
auditors  with  the  disputes  of  rival  sects  in  Christendom  ?  Is  there 
not  room  enough  in  this  world  of  vice  and  ignorance  for  a 
thousand,  instead  of  two  or  three  sociedes,  to  exert  themselves' 
for  the  boiefit  of  the  universal  fomily  of  man,  without  "tailing  oni 
by  the  way,"  or  intruding  upon  each  other's  ^here  of  exertion, 
when  the  cmitest  is  not  between  brother  and  brother,bat  between 
light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  minor  differw 
eoces  are  soon  forgotten,  or  at  least  will  not  be  sufiered  to  distnrb 
the  harmony  of  co-operation  in  the  great  design.  In  p<MDt  of  bet, 
the  members  of  one  missionary  staUon  among  the  heathen  are  al- 
most alwavs  ready  to  hul  those  m^nbers  of  another  as  brethren 
whom  pernaps  in  the  streets  of  a  Christian  parish  they  mighf;  be 
ready  to  quarrel  with  bs  seceders  m:  schismatics.  If  any  thmg 
could  exdte  "the  astonishment  of  the  heathen,"  who  have  been 
instructed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
who  from  that  source  have  learned  to  live,  and  hope  to  di^ 
in  the  ^th,  and  fear,  and  love  of  the  Redeemer,  it  would  be  that 
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an;  gentleman  in  Europe  should  indulge  in  such  "  FreeHioiigbt^ 
as  to  suppose  his  neighbour  guilty  of  the  absurdity  and  weak- 
ness of  which  these  nussionanes  are  here  accused. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  last  topic  of  the  present  dlscB>- 
■ion,  namely,  the  general  merits  of  that  soci^  which  is  the  im- 
in^iate  subject  of  controversy  in  the  tracts  bobre  us.  The  fA>- 
iections  urged  against  it  by  Archdeacon' Thomas,  and  reiterated 
by  several  of  the  above-mentioned  pamphlets,  are — 1.  That  it  was 
eriginally  unnecessary ;  and,  2.  That  it  is  improperly  conducted. 
We  will  endeavour,  without  fatiguing  our  readers,  to  touch  i^mtq 
each  of  these  points;  premising  that,  although  our  remarks  have 
perb^H  assumed,  and  may  possibly  continue  to  assume,  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  oi  partiality  to  the  society,  we  have  no 
bias  beyond  wnat  we  think  it, our  duty  to  cherish  for  evenr 
laudable  institution  according  to  its  proportion  of  exoef- 
leoce.  We  will  defend  the  cause,  of  every  valuaUe  insttto- 
tion  that  bappene  to  be  assailed  either  by  ignorance  or  male- 
volence, by  mistaken  piety  or  intemperate  z^  It  is  so  modi 
the  fiishion  to  abuse  on  the  one  hand  and  to  panegyrise  on  the 
other  our  reli^ous  charitable  institutions,  that  we  really  uke  some 
credit  to  ourselves  for  venturing  as  br  as  possible,  witliout  par^ 
spirit,  to  jrive  that  sober  and  uncxaggerated  estimate  of  their  me- 
rits and  defects,  which  is  more  Uicely  to  serve  the  interests  of 
truth,  than  to  gratiJy  either  the  enemies  or  the  friends  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

The  first  leading  argument,  then,  against  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  is.  that  it  was  originally  unnecessary.  This  argument, 
as  fiir  as  it  may  be  grounded  on  the  general  principle  that  all  at- 
tempts for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  are  unnecessary,  has  been 
already  answered.  The  Archdeacon  of  Bathes  objection  is  more 
spedfic ;  namely,  that  there  already  existed  a  justly-revered  insti- 
tution, the  Society-  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreif^  Parts, 
which  was  fiilly  adequate  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a  missionaiy 
establishment.  Now  if  this  society  had  been  equal  to  all  the  de- 
mands on  its  lunds  and  exertions,  the  argument  would  have  had 
considerable  weight :  but  the  fact  is,  that  both  the  constitutim 
and  the  operations  of  tlie  society  disqualify  it  for  the  pnr|>oses  of 
aseneral Church  missionary  institution.  It  was  incorp<Hated by 
William  111.  for  the  benefit  of  our  colonies,  and  not  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  strictly  so  called.  Its  chief  scene  of  actitm 
has  been  North  America.  There  is  a  dispute  between  several  of  our 
authors  relative  to  the  real  powers  of  this  society,  and  the  nature 
of  m  charter ;  but  whether  these  be  greater  or  less,  whether  the 
society  can  or  cannot,  by  its  constitution,  direct  its  attention  to  the 
heathen  at  large,  is  of  comparatively  litUe  importance  in  the  pre- 
set question.  The  plam  undeniable  &ct  is,  that  whatever  iu 
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charter  migbtalbw,  its  fends  and  its  effidency  have  hitherto  been 
very  oontracted.  The  socie^  has  not  at  this  moment^  and  never 
haci,  we  believe,  a  single  English  clergyman  engaged  as  a  mission- 
ary among  the  heathen.  Its  funds  last  year  were  little  more  than 
1000/. ;  so  that,  even  had  it  fully  awakened  from  its  centennial 
slumber,  its  exertions  must  necessarily  have  been  vei^  confined 
and  most  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  heathen  world.  But  it 
had  neither,  by  its  constitution,  nor  by  the  mode  of  its  manage- 
ment, the  power  to  do  the  extensive  good  which  a  society  formed 
expressly  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  tnissions  would  be  enabled 
to  eflect.  What  it  did  not  do,  or  could  not  do,  the  Church  Mis- 
Btonary  Society  has  b^un  to  achieve ;  and  we  are  not  sorry,  in 
one  respect,  that  the  present  ccmtroversy  has  arisen,  since  we  doubt 
not  that  both  societies  will  be  benefited  by  the  circumstance.  That 
the  elder  society  will  be  beneflted,  wo  augu  r  from  the  happy  effects 
produced  bytheBibleSocietycontroversy  upon  the  Society  for  Pro- 
motiueChristian  Knowledge;  the  exertions,  and  funds,  and  benefi- 
cifdemcts  of  which  soon  became  extended  in  an  unprecedented  and 
.SDiprising  Aemee.  We  have  understood  that  a  similar  eSect  has 
even  alrfsdy  begun  to  be  produced  by  this  new  controversv;  and 
that  the  Society  for  Prw^ting  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  farts  is 
awakened  to  a  degree  of  Ufe  and  activity  that  bids  fair  to  excite 
the  nation  at  large  to  a  sense  of  the  high  duty  and  importance  of 
missionary  exertion.  At  a  most  respectable  and  dignified  meet- 
iof^  of  the  two  archbishops,  several  bishops,  noblemen,  &c.  5000/. 
have  been  just  voted  for  the  purpose  of  missionary  exertions ;  and 
s  deputation  has  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
with  the  h<K>e8  of  obtaining  a  mandate  for  collecting  subscrip- 
itooe  throughout  the  kingdom  to  further  the  object.*  We  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  much  will  at  length  be  done  in  a  cause 
moat  worthy  of  the  exertions  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  to  which 
nothing  would  perhaps  have  fiilly  aroused  the  public  but  some 
such  explosion  as  that  which  the  pamphlets  before  us  record.  We 
rejoice  to  find  thatmuchgoodislikely  to  be  thus  educed  from  evil; 
and  far  from  thinking  that  there  are  too  many  societies,  we  could 
rather  wish  that  there  were  one  for  every  ciuarter  or  province  of 
the  globe  than  that  the  heathen  should  much  longer  remain  unac; 
mieioted  with  the  truths  and  the  blessings  of  our  holy  religion. 
While  mere  than  half  a  thousand  millions  of  human  bemgs,  gifted 
like  ourselves  with  reason,  and  formed  for  immortality,  remain 
unacquainted  with  that  dispensation  which  is  the  only  source  of 

•  We  men  pltainl  lo  Bod  ihat  ibe  smlable  aDd  mudi  Tcneratcd  Prrlsle  nhoie 
caoje  wc  Iutc  fell  it  aur  dulj  lo  defend  rn  the  fnrner  part  of  lhi<  review,  bu  been 
reqonled  byihUdigaifledmFeliof,witb  the  Righi  RcTetend  che  BitbopDrirfindnn, 
Id  draw  vp  a  lulmbl*  addro*  to  ihe  public  on  tbc  >ubj«ci  oT  cileoding  Cliriiiiiaa 
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trne  blesaedseu  <hi  eardii  or  eajtrnnent  bevood  Ae  ffray^  H  ii 
really  too  much  to  tell  lu  tfaat  the  Church  Nfueionary  Sociehr  im 
nsetess,  merelv  becauie  another  institation  was  beneotitig  witli  id 
very  limited  funds  a  few  tracts  in  more  immediate  oonnezioa  wiA 
the  British  colonies. 

But  Archdeacon  Thomas  has  still  another  argument  TIk 
society,  it  is  urged,  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  positiviriy  ib- 
jurious ;  it  is  as  little  happy  m  its  conduct  as  in  its  formaCiofL 
The  Archdeacon  particularly  ot^ects  to  its  mode  of  assisdng  its 
funds  by  sniall  donations  firom  the  poorer  claasee  of  society.  He 
nteaks  with  consideraUe  indignation  of  collectinff  pence  from 
children  and  servants,  which  he  rtates  to  be  a  usual  custom  with 
the  institution.  Now  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we  are  not  to 
be  deterred  by  the  ridicule  with  which  it  is  easy  to  invert 
any  question,  Eowercr  great  or  exalted.  The  details  of  the  moat 
magnificent  aflUrs  must  often  be  small  and  trifling;  but  it  is  a 
Teiyunfiiirmethodofprocednre  to  seize  upon  these  litde  dream- 
stances  to  prgudice  the  public  against  what  is  substantially  (rf'die 
highest  moment  We  might  equally  disparage  all  thanksgirii^ 
to  the  Almighty,  for  the  daily  blessings  we  enjoy,  by  descendiRg 
to  such  particulars  as  would  throw  an  air  of  rimcule  tms  ererr 
act  of  prayer  and  gratitude.  But  diverting  the  collection  trf'smaB 
charitable  donations  of  these  un&ir  associations,  we  think  th^ 
are  not  only  capable  of  being  defended,  but  are  really  wortl^  a 
great  applause  and  admiration.  In  assisting  to  benefit  others,  tlie 
poor  benefit  themsdves.  Hey  leam  to  become  indnstrioas  and 
ihigal  in  their  habits,  as  well  as  open  to  the  claims  of  hmnanit^jand 
anxious  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  who,  if  not  poorv, 
are  at  least  less  enlightened  and  less  favourably  circumstaDced  titan 
themselves.  A  man  m  humble  circumstances,  who  can  be  indnced 
to  save  a  weekly  penny  for  a  mi  ssionarv  institution,  is  both  a  bamier 
and  a  nobler  bemg  tnan  his  thoughtless  and  hard-hearted  na^ 
hour.  Far,  therefore,  frcHn  disapproving  of  this  society's  acceptiag 
and  even  soliciting  the  oGferings  of  the  younger  and  poorer  classn 
of  society,  we  think  tiiat  in  proportion  as  they  can  infbse  by  M 
proper  means  a  spirit  of  Christian  liberality  amongst  such  ciroe^ 
they  are  materially  benefiting,  not  the  heathen  only,  but  the  indivt* 
duals  themselves,  as  wdl  as  weir  &nulies,  thor  neighbours,  and  the 
communihr  at  large.  We  were  on  these  accounts  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
had  adopted  the  plan  ot  receiving  the  donations  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  of  the  rich,  or,  to  use  their  own  language,  "  of  cot 
lectins  from  charitable  persons  in  every  rank  of  life  such  ctBi- 
tributions  as  they  can  afford,  although  muchlxlow  the  snm 
of  one  guinea."  We  thought  this  a  mark  of  the  increased 
wisdom   and  liberality  of  the  age;    we  thought  it  calculated 
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to  create  in  thew  rabordinate  agents  of  reUgious ,  chari^ 
such  a  proper  degree  of  lelf-reBpect,  and  such  a  feelioa  of  their 
clue  importance  iu  the  scale  of  b^ng,  as  would  materially  tend 
to  raise  them  above  those  habits  of  vice,  and  indoleac^  and 
eagerness  to  receive  parochial  reli^  wtiich  good  and  wiae  men 
have  long  deplored  without  knowing  how  to  overcome.  We 
tbou^t  also  that  the  societjr,  in  adopting  such  a  plan,  was  imi- 
tating Him  who  did  not  demise  the  widow's  mite,  and  to  whom 
the  poor  man's  hard-earned  alms  are  not  less  acceptable  than  the 
more  splendid,  but  not  always  more  sincere,  and  disinterested 
cffiuts  of  wealthy  benevolence.  In  all  this,  however,  it  now  appears 
that  we  were  qmte  mistaken.  There  is  something  it  seems  insof- 
Jerably  mean,  and  ignominious,  and  unworthy  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  sach  methods  of  recruiting  the  fimds  of  a  benevolent 
•od^.  We  are  not  anxious  to  defend  either  the  Church  Mis- 
uonary  Society  or  the  Socie^  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge (for  the  ocgection,  if  valid,  must  we  conceive  ^ply  equally  to 
bou)  &om  a  charge  of  this  nature.  The  Church  herself  does  not 
HioHain  such  scanty  donations ;  and,  as  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  it 
would  be  liilly  as  easy  to  ridicule  Uie  bdeis  which  royalty  itself 
does  not  disdain  to  issue,  and  for  yrbich  the  clergy  and  ofEcers  in 
every  pariah  of  the  kii^;dom  think  it  no  disparagement  to  their 
dignt^  to  collect,  as  the  sm^  weekly  or  quarterly  subscriptions  of 
the  Cnurch  Missimuu^  Society.  Indeed  it  is  inconsistent  enough 
to  find  derimnai  ridicnling  tnis  mode  of  subscription  as  unwor- 
thy of  the  Qiurch  of  England,  while  they  make  no  objection  to 
ilaster  ofieriogs,  which,  asWatson  tells  us,  "in  many  places  are  by 
custom  luio~pmce  from  every  communicant,  and  in  London  a  groat 
a  house  I"  The  Church  in  various  ways  enjoins  the  clergy  to  call 
on  the  people  at  large  ka  their  "  alms  and  oblations,"  nowever 
■mall ;  and  St.  Paul  nimself  was  not  ashamed,  as  Mr,  Wilson  ob- 


__,  to  "  travel"  expressly  to  collect  from  "  the  deep  poverty" 

of  the  Christian  churches  "  the  riches  of  their  liberality  f  affec- 
tionately recommending  his  associates  in  this  task  to  tne  esteem 
pf  the  cnurch,  not  only  as  "  the  messengers  of  the  churches,"  but 
*'  the  glory  of  Christ. 

Now  if  to  receive  such  o^ings,  when  presented,  be  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Church,  or  a  Church  society,  neither  can  it  be  im- 
printer to  excite  men  to  present  them.  The  contribution  of  small 
fonu  from  the  poor,  if  not  pushed  beyond  that  proper  and  delicate 
line  which  is  easy  to  be  discovered  in  practice,  tnough  not  very 
defineaUe  in  theory,  tends  greatly  to  elicit  all  the  best  virtues  <n 
the  heart,  to  increase  a  proper  independence  of  character,  and 
to  elevate  while  it  softens  the  bosom  of  the  donor.  The  habit  of 
ytatedly  contributing  a  sum,  however  small,  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tutioD,  almost  necessarily  forms  the  character  to  habits  of  ord^> 
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punctuality,  and  economy,  as  well  as  of  benevolence  aiid  dlsii^ 
terestedness.  We  cannot,  therefore,  either  as  political  economistB, 
or  sincere  Christians,  or  cordial  friends  to  the  Church  of  Englandf 
too  strongly  reprobate  that  invidious  and  imperious  distincticRi 
vhich  Arcndeacon  Thomafl  and  his  admirers  seem  desirous  to 
establish.  The  true  dignity  of  the  Church  of  England  mua 
consist  in  the  good  works  and  holy  lives  of  her  members,  collect- 
irety  considered,  without  which  all  her  majestic  edifices,  bef 
ample  revenues,  her  splendid  retinue  of  dignitaries,  will  not  ulti- 
mately save  her  from  oblivion  and  contempt.  We  indeed  readily 
allow  that  the  system  of  collecting  alms  from  the  poor,  and  from 
the  younger  members  of  society,  may  easily  be  pushed  to  an  im- 
proper excess;  and  that  in6ammatory  appeals  may  be  made  to 
the  passions,  which  cool  deliberation  cannot  justify :  we  allow, 
therefore,  further,  that  no  small  dq^ree  of  delicacy  and  propriety 
is  re(]uisite  to  be  observed  in  tbe  details  of  such  a  system ;  and  we 
cannot  too  strongly  press  this  point  on  all  our  charitable  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  on  the  one  more  immediately  in  question.  Bet 
the  principle  itself — and  it  is  this  which  Archdeacon  Tbomas 
appears  not  less  to  attack  than  tlie  details  of  managcm^t— is  to 
virtuous,  so  beneficial,  so  Christian,  that  we  should  not  have  done 
justice  to  our  feelings  or  our  judgment,  had  we  not  thus  stepped 
aside  to  defend  it  from  unmerited  obloquy. 

But  the  principal  argument  urged  both  by  the  Archdeacon 
an<l  his  defenders  Is,  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  com* 
posed  not  of  tnie  and  orthodox  churchmen,  but  of  the  roemben 
of  "  a  sect,"  which  the  Archdeacon  denominates  in  his  ^teecb, 
"  serious  Christians,"  and  "  evangelical  ministers."  We  are 
fully  persuaded  that  this  is  the  real  ground  of  all  the  other  argu- 
ments urged  by  him  against  the  society.  Mr.  Wilson,  whose 
*' Defence"  ably  refutes  every  other  objection  urged  by  tbe 
Archdeacon,  very  properly  thinks  it  mmecessary  to  reply  to 
so  vague  and  desultory  a  kind  of  argument,  except  by  asking 
the  decisive  questions  whether  the  doors  of  the  socie^  are  not 
open  to  erery  churchman  who  chooiies  to  become  a  member, 
and  whetlier  there  is  any  diiiig  in  any  of  its  rules,  which,  io 
the  remotest  v&y,  contravenes  the  doctrines  or  the  regulatims 
of  the  Est^iblislied  Church.  'I'lic  nttempt,  therefore,  to6xtbe 
name  of  "party"  on  an  institution,  which,  by  its  very  con- 
stitution, excludes  party,  is  eminently  un&ir.  The  Archdeacon 
himself,  with  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  and  the  clern 
of  the  country,  arc  not  only  welcome  to  its  ranks,  but  would  be 
gladly  hailed  as  lenders  in  its  concerns.  It  is  surely  not  very 
candid  for  those  who  decline  contributing  to  its  strength  them- 
selves, and  persuade  their  friends  to  imitate  their  negative  example 
to  complain  that  it  is  not  composed  of  such  members  as  they  ap- 
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^rove.  'they  make  the  ddect,  supposing  it  to  be  one,  fend  then 
turn  round  and  convert  it  into  an  argument  against  the  ftociM/i 
The  author,  for  example,  of  the  "  Reply"  &Tst  takes  it /or  grenledf 
that  the  persons  who  join  this  socie^  are  exclusively  of  "  the 
evangelical  party,"  and  then,  equally  toAing  it  for  granted  dwt 
thb  aupposea  party  are  hostile  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  he  arrives,  by  no  Vefy  difficult  process,  at  tne  con- 
clusion, that  the  society  is  of  an  exceptionable  kind.  This  arsu- 
ment  wants  nothing  to  its  validity  but  the  proof  of  both  its  major 
and  minor  proposition,  neither  of  which  the  authm  thinks  it  n&> 
cessary  to  substantiate. 

We  are  not,  however,  greatly  terrified  at  so  ordinary  an 
artifice  as  this.  It  may  be  me  misfortune,  bnt  it  certainly  is  not 
the  fiiult  of  the  society,  that  bat  two  bishops  have  as  yet  put 
their  names  upon  its  books.  It  has,  however,  reason  rather  to- 
rejoice  at  the  exalted  patronage  it  bos  already  attained,  than  to 
complain  that  it  has  not  been  more  universal.  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Nxty  years  after  its  institution* 
enumerated  but  fourteen  prelates  among  its  friends ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Socie^,  though  it  has  the 
patronage  of  both  of  the  archbishops,  has  as  yet  beenioiDed  by 
tMit  a  very  small  portion  of  the  episcopal  bench.  The  ftct  is, 
that  bishops  and  uignitaries,  like  other  men,  may  be  indifferent* 
or  may  be  indolent,  or  may  have  too  many  ways  of  disposing  of 
their  superfluous  resources,  to  allow  of  their  joming  many  of  our 
charitable  insdtutions.  They  may  also  be  suspicious  of  the  in- 
tentions or  the  conduct  of  any  new  society,  and  may  defer 
committing  themselves  till  it  has  obtained  the  venerable  sanctitm 
of  experience  and  prescription.  If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consult  the  records  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  he  will  find  that  this  institution  also,  like  every  thing 
else  that  is  good,  met  with  enemies  and  oppoaers;  some  of  wh<Mn 
asBuled  it  on  nearly  the  same  grounds  as  those  upon  which  the 
Cburch  Missionary  Sodety  Is  at  present  reprobated  by  some  of 
the  pamphleteers  before  us.  The  one  has  outlived  this  un- 
hallowed opposition,  and  we  confidently  predict  the  same  happy 
issue  to  the  otlier. 

It  is  easy  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  othra-  gentlemen, 
who  are  too  much  parties  in  the  disputes  relative  to  the  Church  to 
seethe  exact  bearing  of  the  question,  to  exclaim  loudly  concerning 
*•  sects,"  and  "  parties,"  and  "  evangelical  ministeni,"  and  "  the 
Church  in  danger,"  without  being  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  the  restoratives  to  be  applied. 
Yes,  the  Church  is  in  danmr;  we  cannot  open  our  eyes  for  an 
mstant  without  seeing  and  fmlng  it ;  but  it  is  not  in  danger  from 
the  exertions  of  "  the  evmigdic^  dergy."     It  is  in  danger  from 
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tbe  cold,  uniaefuua^  foiiBaliwn  of  lotae  aS  its  profesied  aotu ;  it 
iiiadaoga- from  want  of  churches;  from  infr^quouijof  semce; 
from  the  DOD-residence  of  the  dei^;  from  the  inactivity  of  nuny 
who  are  resident;  from  wont  of  attention  to  catechiai:^;  uhL 
firaai  the  defect  of  spiritual  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  nek,  the 
poor,  and  tlie  riiiog  p(^ulatt<Mi.  Tbe  Church  is  endangoed  not 
UM  by  intolecfnoe  than  laxity;  not  less  by  episcopal  and  archi- 
diac«utl  and  clerical  hauteur  where  they  enat,  thaa  by  tbe 
rcitlfin  energiea  of  nonccmformity  itself,  llie  Church  b  oidaa- 
gered  when  aa  ecclesiastic  seems  to  ccmslder  the  souls  of  moi 
of  little  importance,  compared  with  the  preservation  of  aooie 
point  of  courteous  etiquette.  It  is  eodaiwered  when  tbe  ap- 
,  probation  or  temporal  favour  of  an  eoclesiosdcal  superior,  and 
•  mere  secular  attention  to  tbe  rights,  privileges,  and  enaoto- 
mcnls  of  tbe  clerical  function,  absorb  those  thoughts  which 
bad  been  better  spent  in  devisina  and  executina  plans  for  the 
nsvitual  wel&re  of  mankind.  It  is  eodangerM  wha  priests 
oesoant  upon  the  incompatibility  of  the  interests  of  o«r  Bible 
md  Misnonary  Societies  with  the  wel&re  of  the  established  re- 
liffion, and  wb«i  tbev iq>pear  tor^resent  tbe geaersl  interests  of 
(^ristioniw  assometoit^  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Chorch 
of  England.  Hie  ditsaiters  plainly  tdl  us,  that  they  are  in 
no  fear  for  the  result  when  such  men  as  our  archdeacon  are 
doing  their  work  for  them,  by  exhibiting  a  q>irit  and  conduct 
which,  however  it  might  have  (^>erated  in  fcHiner  age%  cannot  in 
the  ptesent  cMitury  but  tend  to  tbe  utter  subveruon  <^  all  that  it 
l^rofesses  and  intends  to  preserve.  But  gentlemm  utuated  like 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  ao  not  and  cannot  know  all  this  withoat 
going  a  little  further  out  of  their  sphere  in  search  of  infixmation 
Uian  soay  be  always  quite  convenient  or  agreeaUb  While 
every  impartial  spactatof  sees  exactly  tbe  state  of  the  guoe^  and 
the  tendeni^  of  every  movey  the  pardea  concerned  are  lAtai 
totally  onaoquainted  with  the  plainest  facts  i^oa  the  tobject. 
Who,  for  instance,  will  voiture  candidly  to  expostulate  with  die 
ArobdeacMi  of  Beth  on  his  late  ccmduct,  aaa  ihiu  risk  hia  im- 
mediate favour  for  the  sake  of  the  more  remote  interatts  of  tbe 
Church  at  large?  Men  of  this  stamp  are  not  osDally  ftnnd  to 
haunt  either  courts  w  cathedral  dties.  If  they  i^>proaeb  and  tell 
timr  tale^  th^usuallyexperiaace  the  lot  of  Cassandra,  and  retue  in 
disgust,  leaving  superciliousness  and  intolerance  to  w<h^  thdr  own 
down&l.  Surrounded  with  some  half  doiai  individuab  irfio  think 
like  themselves  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  sooth  and  flatter  tbeao^ 
rather  than  disclose  the  nnwetcome  &utb,  our  dignitariee  are  too 
of^n  Buffered  to  dumber  away  th«r  veara  in  total  ^orance  of 
the  real  state  of  tbe  public  tnind>  and  the  ctmaeqtient  neonsi^  «f 
adt^ng  a  much  more  active  and  seltdenying  and  gnlightwifd 
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covne  of  policy  thsn  that  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  seems 
ineiined  to  espouse. 

Witlt  ref^rd  to  the  Church  MisuoDary  Society,  which  has 
siTeB  rise  to  tiiese  extoided  remarks,  we  seriouslv  think  that  a 
OHHl  lurratire  of  its  <»rigia  and  proceedings  will  be  Ae  best 
apdogy  for  its  extenntHi. 

The  orif^aal  instkutors  of  this  society  seem  to  hare  been  fiilly 
aware  of  ^e  existence  and  operations  of  the  Sooi^  for  Propa- 
gBting  the  Gospe)  in  Foreign  Parts ;  but,  obserrbf^  that  the  pri- 
maiy  and  direct  object  of  ttiat  institutitm  was  tbe  religiotts  bm^ 
fit  m  the  British  colonists,  and  those  heaUien  naltions  immediatdy 
dependmt  upon  then;  uid  that  it  had  only  inotdentally,  and  on 
peculiar  occasions,  eztendied  its  labours  to  tbe  pagan  world; 
they  imagined,  and  we  think  jostly,  that  ample  room  was  left 
for  B  Church  of  England  soctetir  to  be  exjHivesly  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  heathen  at  hnrge.  The  excellent  spirit  in  which 
they  oMomenced  theh-  labonrs  witl'appear  from  the  Mtowing 
estrnct  firmn  the  first  account  of  their  institatjoa  pnhfi^ed  in  (ht 
year  1801.  If  ai^  tlnng  could  have  deprecated  hostility,  these 
camdid  remarks  ought  surely  to  have  had  that  efieet 

"  Wide  is  the  field,"  observe  the  members  of  the  infiiDt  institution, 
"  which  lies  before  this  society;  great  is  the  importance  of  their 
object.  Tlw  require  not  indeed  the  pecnniaty  aid  of  those  who 
already,  to  tlte  extent  of  their  power,  contribute  to  the  aopport  of 
odMF  siiAilar  institationR ;  of  su^  peraons  th^  regard  it  the  dotr  to 
ooatinM  usdiminirtied  the  support  they  have  hitherto  gtreo.  W^at 
the;  ask  of  them  is  their  counsels,  their  good  wishes,  and  their  prayers. 
Let  not  this  society  be  considered  as  opoosing  anj  that  are  engt^ed 
in  the  same  excellent  purpose.  Tbe  world  is  an  extensive  field,  aud 
in  the  church  of  Christ  there  i*  no  competition  of  interests." 

Tbe  society  commenced  its  labours  in  the  year  I80I ;  being  then 
denominate^  "  The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  Eas^ 
mstitutedby  Members  of  tbe  Established  Church,"  Thecb<»ceof 
tfass  pecBliar  ^ihere  was  snn^ted  by  the  consideration,  that  foi 
India  this  nation  was  eweciaJIy  concerned,  on  account  of  its  in* 
timale  cotmexion  with  that  country;  and  that  for  Africa,  there 
WW  the  most  earnest  appeal,  both  of  hiuianity  and  justice  in 
oadtt  to  repair,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  wrongs  inflicted  upcm  that 
devoted  omdnent  by  the  slave-trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  hod 
poaoeased  so  large  a  share.  The  society  did  not,  however,  oon- 
Jme  itsdf  to  Uiese  limits;  but  expreued  its  intention  of  enlarging 
ha  plans  of  use&lness  in  proportion  aa  due  o^qxirtimities  were 
■fibrded. 

From  its  first  institDtiim,  tbe  society  had  to  contend  with  dif- 

fieitkies  «f  the  most  formidable  kind.     Independaitly  of  that 

pgntfamly  hostile  feeling  which  it  mi^t  Datnrally  be  anticipated 
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would  ame,  in  many  qusrtws,  to  a  tcbeme  to  nev  and  ardaoas* 
there  existed  in  the  public  mind  an  ignorance  and  thoughtleSBDesB 
on  the  su^e«t  of  (i^hristian  miwitHis,  not  less  dkhearteaing  than 
hostility  itself.  The  society  b^an,  ther^ore^  immediatdy  to 
collect  and  (urculate  information  calculated  to  excite  the  minds 
of  men  to  a  sense  of  the  goiersl  importance  of  the  sutgect.  A 
valofble  mimonary  liiwary  waa  commenced;  which  has  already 
become  erf*  considerable  importance  and  interesL  To  correct  the 
comnum  opinion,  that  Christianity  is  sot  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  the  heatbKi,  sach  ^ain  intelligence  was  widely  diftused  as  out 
-  an  swfiil  light  on  the  superstitions  and  evil  practices  of  pagan 
lands ;  aod  powerftdly  tended  to  cKtate  the  best  wishes  and  exer- 
tions ot  British  Chrietlam  in  their  behalf^ 

The  society  ^^>ear  fin»n  the  first  to  have  been  most  anxiooR 
to  av<ud  the  rocks  and  shoals  npon  which  many  other  missinnaiy 
estabUshnMQts  have  split  For  this  end  they  ioatituted  toe 
most  careful  imjuiries  into  eva^  satject  relating  to  the  ol^ects 
of  their  institatuw ;  and  have  tbos  embodied  in  their  instructi<xia 
to  their  Tarious  agents,  such  practical  nile»  as  cannot  &il  to  be  of 
the  utmost  value,  not  only  to  their  own  society,  but  to  every  auo< 
ceeding  missionary  establishm«it.  At  an  early  period  of^th«r 
labours,  they  commenced  a  wide  aiid  enlightened  correspondoic^ 
with  a  viewDoth  to  procure  and  to  impart  Christian  imormatian. 
The*  exerted  thenuelves  especially  to  excite  a  proper  def|;ree  of 
missMHiary  zeal  io  their  fellow-countrymen ;  vet,  at  diesametimei 
caatiomly  regulated  their  proceedings  in.  me  selection  aod  pre- 
paration of  musionaries,  so  as  to  check  every  appearance  of  a  raafa, 
giddy,  and  romantic  spirit ;  and  eq)ecially  to  prevent  such  a  spirit 
irotn  being  mistaken  forgenuine  Christian  b^ievolence.  ThehapOT 
effects  of  the  wisdom  and  strict  discipline  of  the  society,  in  me 
choice  and  education  of  its  agents,  have  speared  in  their  steady 
character  and  cmduct ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  par- 
tial disappointments  in  the  early  years  of  their  labours,  l^\e  been 
tuch  as  to  confer  great  benefit  on  the  heathen,  aod  great  honoar 
on  die  society  itself. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  iostitD- 
tion,  in^rtant  difficulties  -arose,  both  in  discovering  suitable 
spheres  of  exertion,  and  in  finding  proper  persons  to  fill  them 
when  they  were  discovered.  The  cl^ms  of  Africa  <»  British 
phihuithropy  appeared  irresistible:  and  the  cokmy  of  fu^ra 
Leone,  and  its  neighbourhood,  seemed  to  furnish  an  appropriate 
m>ening  lor  the  cfunmencement  t^  a  miauonary  estabiidmMM. 
The  obstacles  were,  however,  very  great:  the  native  langoages 
were  not  und^stood ;  the  people  were  uncivilized;  andthe  slave- 
trade  had  rendered  them  jealous  of  every  £ur(^>eaa  that  touched 
upon  their  shores,  and  eager  for  that  unlawftil  traffic^  which  the 
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promulgation  of  ChriBtienity  among  them  conld  not  (ail  to  clf- 
ninish,  and  ultimately  to  supersede.  These  were  difficulties 
with  which  even  the  Apostles  themselves  had  not  to  contend;  for 
thetf  were  miracalously  endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues ;  nnd 
they  preached  chiefly  to  nations  considerably  advanced  in  civili/.i. 
tion,  and  capaUe  of  understanding  their  message.  The  societr, 
therefore,  under  these  peculiar  and  arduous  circurastaDCes,  wisely 
applied  themselves  to  cultivate  the  languages  of  the  native 
tribes ;  and,  by  means  of  the  powerfiil  aid  of  the  press,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  foture  labours.  For  this  end  they  published  gram- 
mars, and  oUier  introductory  ww-ke;  and  this,  in  some  cases,  in 
lansoafies  which  had  never  yet  been  committed  to  writmg ;  Ani 
conTemng  no  lest  a  benefit  upon  literature  than  upon  region 
itnU'.'  The  Bible  Society  not  being  at  tliis  period  in  existence, 
they  gave  assistance  to  Professor  Giriyle's  edition  of  the  Arabic 
Kbl^  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  cotuitries  that  employ  that 
language ;  and  had  proposed  to  extend  their  patronage  towards 
the  very  important  otgect  of  printing  part  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Oihiese;  but  understanding  that  the  Society  for  F^omoting 
Christian  Knowledge  had  this  subject  before  them,  they  cheer- 
fully resigned  it  into  their  hands,  aKifidetit,  as  they  modestly 
expressed  themselves,  "  that  in  consequence  of  the  superior  funds; 
rank,  talents,  and  influence,  of  many  of  its  members,  it  might  be 
more  completely  carried  into  execution,"  than  by  the  effiirts  rf 
dirir  own  society. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  committee  continued  disappointed^ 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  prtKuring  suitable  missionaries 
for  western  Africa.  Tlie  climate  was  proverbially  unhealthy; 
^e  native  languages  were  unknown ;  and  there  uipeared  none 
of  those  fevourabie  indications  which  were  likely  to  induce 
English  clergymen  to  forsake  the  comforts  of  civilised  Kfe,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  Christian  society,  for  so  barbarous  and  lll-&ted 
a  spot.  Indeed  Sierra  Leone  itself,  the  centrical  point  from 
nAich  the  civilieing  influences  of  the  whole  mission  were  to 
flow,  and  to  which  the  agents  employed  in  it  would  naturally  look 
for  protection  and  encouragement,  had  been  greatly  distracted  by 
internal  commotions,  and  assaulted  by  the  native  powers.  So  great,' 
indeed,  was  the  indiflerence  or  irresolution,  or  love  of  home,  of 
our  clergy,  that  even  for  the  above-mentioned  colony,  though  the 
sttpoid  was  liberal,  and  the  situation  fkr  pr^rable  to  a  residence 
among  uncivilized  heathens,  a  chaplain  had  for  several  years  been 
■ot^ht  in  vain.  In  ddault,  dwrefor^  of  English  dergymen,  the 
BocteO^  of  necessity  determined  to  imitate  the  uniform  example 
of  tbe  Society  for  tVomoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  importing 
from  Germany  that  active  and  self-devoting  p^iety  which  they 
cpold  not  as  yet  find  in  their  own  Church.    Tne  comparative  po- 
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veiiy  of  the  LodMran  cbarcb,  as  contrasted  wiUi  the  man  hiXBr 
rious  hatnts  of  Ei^Und,  both  created  &cUities  for  procurii^  mia- 
siooaries,  and  rendered  tbera,  when  procured,  more  &ted  to 
endure  tbe  hardships  to  which  they  might  be  expowd.  The 
Society  however  determined,  as  consistent  churchmen,  taallow 
oo  lay  member  of'  their  misaionary  setUemcnta  in  any  way  to  «x- 
ercise  tbe  clwical  oSmc;  but  reamcted  all  sneh  peraooB  to  the 
duties  of  schoolmasters,  &c.  ho  as  not  to  infringe  upcm  the  dia- 
ripline  of  the  Established  Church.  For  some  yean  -they  weft 
indebted  for  thur  nuBsionaries  to  a  highly  useful  and  respectable 
institution  at  Berlin ;  the  object  of  -whicfa  was  aspresdy  to  edu- 
cate relwious  young  men  in  Uie  knowledge  of  tbe  Scz^Mnes*  and 
bf  such  languages  and  sciencea  aa  -might  best  prqiare  them  for 
missionary  exertions,  lite  Church  MiaiioDary  Society,  H^j 
coosideri^  the  Christiaa  seal  of  these  young  stodenti,  tlw  ad- 
mirable qualificatitms  of  thdr  instmctors,  and  the  excelltDce  aaid 
economy  of  -the  {dan  lud  down  for  th^  educatioa,  felt  it  a  duty 
to  patronize  that  establiahmait ;  and  wa«  abondandy  ranurded 
Sot  th&x  libcowli^  by  die  aasistaoce  thence  derived,  daring  BHiiy 
•uccesUTe  years  of  uieir  taboars. 

As  early  as  the  seoond  year  of  the  society's  formation,  we  find 
grammarv,  vocabularies,  catechisms,  and  other  initiatory  boofa, 
printed  in  the  Suaoo  language.  Tbe  Suaoo  nation,  bongsitnated 
m  the  immediate  B^hbooraood  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leaae, 
seemed  to  possess  especial  claims  up<m  the  Bocie^.  The  iidi^ 
InUnts  were  sufficiendy  cHrihsed  to  render  them  o^twble  of  in- 
•truction ;  their  time  bkng  occupied  in  manual  arts,  patticBlai^ 
the  manufactBre  of  cotton  doth.  Iliey  uniaUy  live  in  towny  and 
villages^  containing  from  a  hundred  to  two  thonsand  pet^.  Tbe 
Mcdwmmedan  religitm,  notwithstandtng  its  delusive  erron^  hm 
done  mncb  both  bore  and  wherever  it  m  p«ietrated  amca^  the 
African  tribes,  to  eivihze  their  manners  and   raise  the   tone  of 

general  feeing.  What,  therefore,  m%ht  not  be  expected  esaot^ 
iiese  nations  mHn  the  dissemination  of  that  infinitdy  ei^Mrior 
and  divinely  in^ired  system,  which  it  was  the  ol^ect  <^  this  aod^ 
to  diffuse,  with  the  humane  and  we  mi^t  adc^  the  saMiwe  view 
of  red  aiming  them  from  tbeir  wrora,  md  "  gukUng  their  foot- 
steps into  the  way  of  peace?" 

little  apparent  progress  afqiears  to  have  beesi  made  in  the 
werationa  <»  tbe  iostitution  during  its  first  five  or  six  yewt;  jnt 
the  inquiries  and  efiKwts  of  tbe  ctxnmittee  mte  for  frcnn  bmng  fruit- 
kss;  andifof  nootherase,  tb^  at  least  oontoibuted  to  sa<w  dat 
seed  which  was  diortly  to  ripen  into  an  abundant  harvest.  la 
1804,  tbe  Bible  Sooie^  arose,  and,  by  ita  wdl-dcAned  otgect  sad 
ample  fiinds,  saperseded  that  part  of  the  labooraof  the  Cbtvcli 
Missionaij  Society  which  riqwoted  UkO  prmtmg  ofrthe  Saip- 
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iantl  the  Inmdatkm,  homwtt,  of  tiun  into  o«w  lai^jna^es,  uhI 
tbeir  diffitiion  in  heatbw  UotU,  atill  .continued  to  occi^v  the  la- 
bours of  the  Society,  these  being  among  l^  direct  objecta.of 
thftir  iostltutitiii. 

At  length*  inlSOli  twosuiaioDftiies,  Mr.  Renner  and  Mr.  Hoilt- 
«iig,«ftei  dne  education  bothioGennany  utd  EiwUnd,  andbaviag 
«Meivcid  ordination  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lutheran  chiwot^ 
smbarked  Sot  tbor  dntiaatipn  in  western  Afincs.  The;  «pr 
fWH,  like  nHMt  t^  their  nicceawn,  to  have  suflered  much  irotB 
the  fevers  incidental  to  the  climate.  In  the  banning  of  1806, 
three  other  Diissionaiies  educated  in  the  academy  »t  Berlin, 
nundy,  Meitn.  Nylaoder,  Buitcber,  and  Frssae,  eowarked  trooi 
£D^aod  for  Sierra  Leoo^  bnt  were  stranded  on  the  coast  «f 
iraand.  They  aftenraids  net  with  Tarioui  other  diai^jpofatp 
laeots)  And  at  ieiuth,  on  Uieir  arrival  at  Modfjn^  wcaie  do* 
tained  several  montna  in  ocHuequence  of  the  deuh  of  Uie  c^toin^ 
Anivii^,  after  numeiDus  diaastWs,  in  AB-ica,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
they  fi>iu>d  tbeir  [MXHxedinas,  as  well  as  those  of  their  predeces- 


sors, ffieatly  '"f^*-^  by  the  efiects  of  tbe  slavertrade,  and  tfaa 
party  diqmtea  amongst  tbe  neighbouring  chiefs. 

ibont  this  tine,  ibe  aoeieiy  estublisbed  a  suitaUe  seminary  in 


En^wpd,  imdei  die  core  of  Mr.  Dawes,  formerly  GoYemor  eS 
SicnB.Leone,  to  which  the  itudentB  might  be  sent  to  pnjMn 
than  for  their  missionMy  laboais,  »eTenu  dergyomi  prwuujw 
to  oasist  in  tbeir  instmctioti.  This  measure  if^Mored  aAermnfi 
of  great  in^wrtanoe,  as,  independently  of  bavug  die  studenta 
immediately  nndn*  the  inspection  of  those  who  ooiud  snperinteMl 
Ibdr  conduct,  and  ascertain  their  character,  a  remedy  was  Uuis 
provided  agauut  that  deficioicy  of  intercourse  with  Berlin  which 
tbe  politicsl  state  of  the  Ccmtinent  had  now  occasioned.  Tbe 
CommUtee^  however,  throi^i  the  circuitous  route  whi<^  ttill  r&- 
Boined,  finding  that  the  Beriin  institution  hod  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  fnnch,  ctrntinued  th^  assistance;  while,  at  the 
aamn  time,  they  stretched  fivth  their  hood  to  more  distant 
scenes,  remitting  cooiideiable  sums  to  India  for  tbe  translation 
of  tbe  Scnptnrea  into,  dte  native  languages  of  that  country, 
nnder  tbe  auniices  of  various  learned  men  then  resident  at  Fort 
William. 

In  1808,  we  find  Mr.  Nyliinder  benevolendy  dischar^ng  the. 
uduoos  and  important  duties  oi'  chsplflin,  at  Serra  Leone;  the 
cokny  not  faavii^  vet  been  able  to  procure  a  suitable  posim  for 
that  office^  Mr.  Hartvrig  bad  been  rductandy  discharaed  from 
the  •ocieCr's  pcotection,  for .  conduct  imheccmiing  hi*  station.. 
He  lived,  bowever,  afterwords  to  r^MOt  <^  hiajniaocaduct;  and 
had  be  uirvived,  thae  was  every  reascm  to  imagine  that  be  wonld 
have  roidered  himself  again  deserving  of  favour.    We  tbatftnv 
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maatioD  ifae  drcmRsttnee  ohicdv  to  tbow  the  grmt  «»d  eseo- 
pUry  ore  of  the  socie^  to  reodcr  their  proceediDga  free  horn 
eveiy  jost  excmtioD, 

Inquiries  luid  luitable  efforts  were  still  prooeediaf^  unaoff  the 
Susoos  and  M andinffoeB ;  and  the  a&hv  of  the  weslmi  Amcaa 
mifrirn  -were  bwinnmf^  to  be  in  some  mcwiire  orguuMd,  wbcM 
^■t  great  ud  sMrious  event  for  dwt  unbi^^  couotry,  the  abo- 
litioa  of  the  sfaYe-trade,  unsettled  for  a  time  the  state  of  that 
coDtiBent,  and  nndered  it  necessur  to  deicr  the  okiinate  cboic? 
of  statioiu  till  a  iurther  period,  llie  venerable  and  R«v.  Tbo* 
aas  Scott^  having  by  this  time  nnd»1ak«i  tbe  preparation  of 
tkc  Duniooary  stadents,  a  oontidtrable  advantwe  was  saiaed  ta 
Am  toeietv  by  his  great  piety,  and  aeal,  and  Biblical  leanimg^ 
wlUch  be  ditigortly  devoted  to  their  service.  It  was  in  this  yemr 
also,  that  Mr.  Marsden  first  siwgeated  tbe  mission  to  New  Zea- 
land ;  which,  tboogfa  amoogM  ue  best  and  Bioat  aaspicioaB  u»> 
dertakiogs  of  the  institution,  and  one  en  which  we  should  gladly 
dwdl,  we  shall  scarcely  notice  in  tlio  preaoit  brief  sketch,  having 
inmclentalty  touched  upon  it,  at  somelei^b,  in  another  article  in 
oar  present  number. 

'  In  1609,  we  find  two  settlanmts  establiibed  on  tbe  Rio  Pdb- 
gas,  naotely,  Bashih  and  Fantimania,  with  tba  coocorrence  of 
aome  of  the  iiead  men  of  the  country ;  idto  were,  however,  iMt  a 
little  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  motive  and  meaning  of  orta 
Uishmeats  so  very  different  from  those  to  which  they  nad  been 
hidierto  accustomed  in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  wboae 
only  object  was  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  chief  design  k£  the 
missionaries  in  founding  these  stations  was  to  receive  native 
children  for  education,  aa  well  as  to  make  excursions  in  the  vi- 
dnity,  in  order  to  enli^ten  the  inhabitants,  and  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  their  land,  and  tbe  ordinary  arts  of  civilised  lii^ 
in  aabaervieBce  to  their  great  design  of  introdncii^  the  more  int- 
mediate  UesBings  of  region.  We  are  aorry  to  say,  that  while 
AtM  employed,  they  weM  subgecMd  to  the  arts  and  marhina- 
tions  of  the  slsve-Uraders,  fiho  tocA  care  to  represent  them  to 
the  natives  in  the  most  odious  ctriburs ;  as  spies  sent  out  to  give 
ioformation  retadv«  to  the  inAaction  of  the  dave-trade  enact- 
ments. To  add  to  other  adverse  occurrences,  Mr.  Prasae  died 
choitly  after  commencing  his  labours.  New  students  woe,  how- 
ever, taken  und^  the  patronage  of  the  sodety  in  Eurotie;  Ur. 
Ji^Undcr  cootinued  diligently  and  nsetidly  employed  in  baptinng 
and  instructing  na^ves.  Maroons,  and  settlers  at  Sierra  Leone ; 
■MAd  tracts  and  books  were  circulated ;  fresh  assistanre  waa 
j^van  towaids  translating  and  (fistribnting  the  Scriptures  in  the 
£aM;  and  proper  persons  were  discovered  Sat  tbe  intended  aef^ 
tkment  in  New  Zodand, 
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Dtmi^  tbe  pro;;reu  of  tfacae  eTCBtSttbe  justly  lamented  Dr. 
Budianan  arrived  froia  India,  widi  a  heart  deeply  taqxressed  with 
the  inestimable  iatportance  of  ChristJani^,  and  theda^  of  BritiBh 
Cluistiam  to  exert  theniBelTes  for  the  heathen,  whose  niperBtHioDB 
be  had  himself  wttneased,  and  to  whose  spiritttal  welmre  be  had 
linw  devoted  his  TnhMble  life.  The  informatten  he  supplied, 
and  tlie  spirit  he  exdted,  were.eqnidly  useful  to  the  society.  His 
mmifioent  nrtzes  to  die  members  of  oar  Unirersitifs  Boccsaarily 
tonied  the  tfaoa^hts  of  no  snudl  nnmber  of  Uie  dergy,  and  th« 
Ikenury  and  religious  part  of  (he  public,  to  the  sol^t  of  ori»t^ 
niasions.  His  wall-lmown  narrative  of  the  since  nnfaappy  apos- 
tate Sabat  was  eagerly  reed ;  as  well  as  his  eqnally  interestiDg 
acoount  of  die  Syrian  chnrohes  m  India,  which,  in  the  midst « 
pagan  nations,  have  withMood  for  many  centuries  tbe  siaroosd- 
mg  contaminetiona,  and,  what  is  scarcdy  less  mtearesting  to  a 
'{wotestant  mind,  have  been  equally  snccesslnl  in  r^>dling  die 
restless  usurpations  of  the  C^urdi  of  Rome,  adopting  but  two 
sacraments,  and  conthming  in  a  considerable  d^;[Fee  that  form 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  they  appear  to  have  derived 
from  their  (imposed  founder  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.  Dr. 
Bodianan  had  the  boppinees  greatly  to  interest  the  public  in  the 
character  and  prospects  of  a  Christian  missionary.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Venn  had  some  years  before  beautifolly  described  such  s 
chancter  in  an  address  to  (he  sode^'s  misdraiaries. 

"  A  nissionary,"  said  he,  "  is  one  who,  like  Eooch,  walks  with  God, 
and  derives  from  constant  communion  with  him  a  portion  of  the  Divine 
likeness.  Dead  to  the  usual  pursuits  of  the  world,  hi^  affections  are 
fixed  upon  things  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  riglit  hand  of  God. 
He  is  not  influenced,  therefore,  by  the  love  of  fame  and  distinction, 
the  desire  of  wealth,  or  the  love  of  ease  and  eelf-indulgence.  Deeply 
affected  by  the  sinfnl  and  ruined  state  of  mankind,  especiallv  of  the 
heathen,  be  devotei  his  lift,  with  all  ita  facultiea,  to  promote  their  aal- 
vation.  Uodaonted  by  dangers,  unmoved  by  aolerioga  and  psio,  he 
coaciden  not  bis  life  dear,  lo  that  he  may  glorify  God.  With  tba 
world  under  his  feet,  with  heaven  in  hiii  eye,  with  tlte  Gospel  in  liia 
hand,  and  Christ  in  his  heart,  he  pleads  as  an  ambauador  for  God, 
kaowing  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  enjoying  nothing  but'the  conversion 
pf  sinners,  hoping  for  pothing  but  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  glorying  in  nothmg  but  in  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  by 
which  he  is  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  him.  Daily  study- 
ing the  Word  of  Life,  and  transformed  himself  more  and  more  into  the 
image  which  it  sets  before  him,  he  exhibits  it  to  others,  as  a  li^ht  to 
ilhiDtinate  the  darkness  of  the  world  around  him,  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  hght  and  glory  of  a  purer  and  higher  world  above." 

This  character  was  now  ktrikingly  descvibed  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
^  pqe  single  expression,  as  usc-d  by  the  Hin4o"»> — "  *  PW* 
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fl^eBt  object  of  the  eocie^. 

"IliKt  ibeir  labours  were  not  in  vaiiif  tlie  «xertioBs  io  A&icat  fa&j 
t«sCifisd.  Ilie  scbocda  contioued  tn  iucresae,  and  tbe  miMJonariei 
ereDfli&redtodedicftteaGOBekkniblepoitioaortlieu'  ovb  itMiA- 
cuned  aalwriei  to  maintain  and  edwate  native  childfMi.  I^KMgb 
mnch  jMneeoted,  particulariy  at  Badiia,  then  w«re  not  wmtiag 
indications  of  the  artimwiaon  which  their  Aaracter  had  gradoaHj 
aeciKed.  Many  httle  (uicumitaaflw,  for  wtMaiplf,  cf  iSa  foU»w> 
iofl  liiwi  occur  ia  die  Dwrativea  of  the  settlen.  Sir.  Bidadia- 
luving  bean  drawn  into  a  cUi^vte  rtneEting  the  sale  of  mimt 
palm,  lent  for  Fantamam,  the  thief  of  toe  disttictt  who  thna  ad- 
oraHed  the  aggwiaoc.  "  Art  ihou  oewae  to  fight  my  white  nai^ 
whom.  I  love  ai  modi  be  my  head  «if&  Ouy  tow^  hhn,  and 
take  tbe  ooDHqiMnces.  Here  is  my  dagger ;  lode  at  it  I  Datl 
tbou  take  Im  jbr  tt  dav-tradir,  who  liesy  arxi,  and  iejrmiiit 
No—sttA  a  men  he  ia  noi;  he  comes-  to  teuch  our  ehilmm,  tad 
make  us  betler  people ;  mid  ther^ore  no  pemm  shaU  wtJeU  Um ; 
for.  I,  and  Mooa^  Packe,  Moagc  Dtanba,  and  Ifong^  Hatey 
whose  son  i«  with  him,  love  him,  and  will  stand  by  him." 

The  dtt^  remaining  tmnuctions  of  the  society  in  thdr  tanlh 
jwar  mur  be  britfly  cnumsratsd.  Two'  saw  missioiiaria,  Bar- 
Beth  and  Wenael,  aniTed  in  Afiica,  the  form»  of  whom  died  at 
most  immediately  <m  reaching  his  statico  on  the  Rio  Posigaa. 
Mr.  Nylander,  who  had  bem  constituted  chaplain,  pro  tempart, 
at  Sierra  Leone,  was  engaged  in  projecting  s  settlement  amu^ 
the  Bullom  nation,' on  the  snore  c^posite  to  Sierra  Leon^  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  time,  the  usual  asustanoe 
to  Berlin,  and  a  due  attention  to  the  education  of  missiooarie^ 
both  there  and  in  England,  were  cmttJaued.  A  koowle^^  of 
the  art  of  printing,  and  of  the  new  system  of  education,  began  ts 
be  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  futare-  aettloi 
among  the  heathen ;  thus  fiimiahing  them  with  two  of  the  most 
powertiil  and  efficacious  instrumails  wbidi  the  ingenoity  ot  mmi 
nas  ever  discovered  for  ftffecdng  the  benevolent  designs  in  y»titk 
the  Bocietv  was  engaged  Dnrmg  this  year  also*  the  first  settlen 
embarked  for  New  Zealand  widi  instructions  for  their  oondnct, 
which  proved  how  deeply  the  sodety  had  conudered  the  nature 
of  the  plan  in  which  tney  had  embarked  In  addititm  to  their 
directions  of  a  more  religious  kind  with  regard  to  the  personal 
conduct  of  their  a«nts  themselves,  who  were  laymen,  sudi  as 
eifmving  due  regard  to  the  Sunday,  and  to  &mily  devotion,  o 

versing  with  the  r-^^ — *-- —  '-  •"- —    ——>-:- —  -i- 

children,  &c. ; 
di]ign>ce  in  ag  , 

assist  and  conciliate  theioh^tants"  x^Tising  them  fiutfaar't« 
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Rudir  dunsrivM,  by  duii  caxfftioni,  indepeotlMit  of  the  nativea 
£»■  acraatsDt  stock  of  food,  and  never  togiveorrecdyejKesetiti* 
but  M  &r.u  poMiUe  to  pfomote  traffic,  and  to  teaoh  the  natives 
th«  i^blt  t£pvapvng%  and  especially  enjoinmg  them  tointeiftav 
in  iHHie  of  toe  native  wars-aim  qaturels,  bat  to  conduct  tbem- 
avlvea  as  besune  their  high  character  as  Chrktiaa  oolooists 
maoB^  tlie  heaAen.  No  regular  lalarie*  were  proposed  to  be 
l^imn  to  the  aettbrs  sAer  they  were  once  establubed,  as  it  was 
sBpeeted  tfaev  wooh)  be  AUly  able  to  procure  a  resfwetable  maitt- 
teaance  by  tnrat  own  laboiun,  thus  benaStin^  themselves  in  pro- 
]K>rtun  w  they  benefited  the  jmmediate  objects  of  their  aaadt^ 
tnde; 

The  ovcnts  rqwrted  at.  the  next  anniversary  of  Uie  aooie^ 
..-,...,     Xfeschw'   ■ 


(ISlOmavalso  be -very  briefly  detsiled.  Theschotdsin  n 
^hfitica  had  pnapend,  and  were  rendered,  in  wme  meuare,  po- 
ptdar  Mumg  the  natives,  by  affording  instruction  to  their  cbild- 
-nn  in  the  Knglirf>  language,  a  knowledge  of  wliieh  is  of  great 
valne  and  at£^  in  their  estimatiiHi.  At  C^cutta,  the  corres- 
ponding eonumttee,  in  addition  to  their  zeakms  exAtions  for 
printing  the  ScriptoEes  in  ike  otdental  languages,  had  made  a 
propoaalt  wfaidi  the  society  at  home  giadfy  entbneed,  of  ap- 
pointing Scriptare  Headers,  whose  du^  woofd  be  sbnply  that  of 
vsadiiw  pdUioly  etenr  day,  fw  certain  hoars,  a  portion  of  the 
JincraaWrkiDgs  to  ausu<a  pencosas  might  think  fit  to  attend. 
the  MobamiBedaDB  have  long  adopted  this  custom  with  the 
KortnwiUmutgiviDiFBnyofieocetotheDationB;  and  the  Hindoos 
also  have  poranees  who  perform  the  same  office  in  reading  their 
Shasters.  These  readers,  it  af^teared,  might  be  procorea  for  a 
trifling  compensation;  and  several  of  them  might  be  employed 
tmder  an  EuropeBn  chaplain,  or  other  nqaeiintendent.  In  the  mean 
time  the  New  Zealand  missionaries  had  now  arrived  at  New  South 
Waleajbot,  on  aceaont  4^  the  recent  massatre  of  the  crew  c^the 
Boyd,  of  which  onr  leaders  will  find  the  sad  details  in  antrther  part 
oftbisnomber,  it  bad  not  been  judged  espedientfiv  them  to  pro- 
ceed at  present  to  thor  destination.  They  remained,  thereibre) 
at  New  South  Wales,  where  their  Insure  ^peara  to  have  turned 
to  nriBdently  good  account.  Poor  Duatarra,  with  whom  our 
readers  are  alroady  familiar,  here  first  becune  acquainted  with 
then,  and  engaged  to  affiird  them  evtry  poanble  protection  in 
hi*  natiTO  island. 

We  find  the'  aocie^,  in  1818,  still  deeply  lamenting  the  want 
of  C^urdi  of  £u|^aod  dogymen  as  nussiooaries.  A  Btnmg 
aopeal  bad  been  made  to  the  public  the  preceding  year  by  the 
«Bi|^iBan  who  pr— ohcd  the  sooiaty's  annual  sermon,  and  con- 
■idev^le  attention  had  been  in  many  w»9  escited  to  the  sub* 
jeet;  hat  no  dergymn  bad  as  yet  (dferad  their  services  for  this 
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impofUnt  oCRce.  Two  mora  1 
fore  dnpatcbed  to  westent  Africa  to  fiH  ap  tiw  mannes  that 
had  M>  rapidly  oocurred  by  dmth,  n  well  aa  to  extend  tke  {fa- 
neral  laboiin  of  the  mission.  Tbe  attention  of  the  precedug 
missionarica  hnvins  been  too  much  ensaged  ia  the  mere  larnUr 
butineu  of  the  settlements,  and  particokny  in  procoruig  the  rise 
and  other  provisions  neceasary  for  thar  subtiitisnce^  a  Te^  judi- 
cious plan  was  about  this  lime  adopted  of  sending  out  a  few  lajiBea 
of  diligence  and  piety,  who  should  be  qualified  to  maintain  m^ 
selves  by  their  laboon  at  little  expenae  to  tbe  aodety,  while  tbc^ 
assisted  the  general  objecta  of  the  mtsnoti,  and  eaaed  tbe  dcricai 
labourers  of  the  secular  concerns  of  their  eatabUshments. 

The  Roman  Qitholic  Sodety,  "  de  prafMoanda  fidet"  bani^ 
been  subverted  by  the  revolutions  <»  the  C^tineot,  and  Ifadr 
miB«ans  having  conseouently  dwindled  awagr,  a  bvonrabte  open- 
ing was  now  su^estea  to  the  society  for  dimaing  Chrittiantty  in 
tbe  Levant  and  on  the  tihoret  of  the  Archipelago.  Thty  accord- 
it^^ly  stated-  their  willingneaa  to  reoeiTe  two  or  three  lealoM 
young  clMgymcn  who  oould  accoounodate  tiMmadrea  to  the 
cnstoms  of  £e  East,  and,  in  a  literacy  or  rdigioua  capacin',  oouny 
tbe  doctrines  of  Chiistianity  to  couotriea  endeared  Mr  emy 
daisical  and  Oiristian  asKioB^n.  The  Ardibiihop  oTAlqape 
aaiured  a  coirespondeiit  of  tbe  aode^,  that  a  weU-qnalified 
missionary  in  the  ncighbcHirfaood  of  hu  dioceae  might  do  as 
much  good  as  an  aposde.  Tbe  proposal,  Uioi^  not  immediate^ 
acc^ted,  wat  afUnwards  substantially  enbnwed  hj  mesBons 
which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  menticm. 

The  East,  liowerer  strictly  so  called,  now  began  to  oigrosB 
the  largest  shore  of  the  aooietr's  attentioD.  The  free  aDQun* 
limited  access  which  Great  Bntatn  had  acquired  by  her  arms  to 
all  the  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H<qie^  seaned  (o 
furnish  tbe  noblest  theatre  ever  yet  offered  to  ChnstiaBexertkaia. 
Tbe  misNonaiT  who,  like  iboee  in  Africa  and  New  Zealand* 
devotes  bimselt  to  the  isBtruction  of  onctTilized  nationa,  has  to 
encfMiator  the  slow  and  arduous  pfeliminary  tadt  of  fixing  their 
language,  before  be  can  teach  them  to  raad  tberan  tbo  wMks  of 
Ood.  Bat  thaoughout  the  £ast  two-thirds  perfaape  of  the  hman 
race  are  already  so  br  civilized  as  (o  possess  a  writtea  hmgw^je. 
Into  many  of  Uieae  languages  the  Sc^turea  woe  already  tiaaa- 
lated,  or  were  in  a  course  of  tranalation.  A  young  cleiuymaa, 
master  of  the  Ethic^ic,  Persian,  Arahi<v  ot  oynm,  madof  the 
Tamul,'  Cingalei^  Bengalee,  HJtidnstnnnnft,  <w  Maby,  mj^ 
therefore  take  tbe  Scriptures  nady  av^and  to  Ids  wid,  and 
read  to  millions  of  his  deserted  felfow  creatnrca  tboae  divine 
trndiE  which  constituted  tbe  source  <£  bis  own  bopea  and  the 
foundation  of  all  bis  mjoyments.    Impwtant  opentogs  iiir  nus* 
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wanaiy  etortioM'irge  ai»o  pfwwptod  in  thevicnri^oFdiennwm 
Gulf  and  the  Rod  uul  Ar^iui  Seu;  ss  iko  in  tbe  north- 
cMUm  parte  of  Afrira,  amow  the  people  of  AbjEsinia,  where 
ChriiCiniit;  esriy  obtained  a  foodw,  mm  is  still  verv  Mnenlly 
prafemed;  bat  where  MnfaopfMly  tne  mnrounding  oiunieM  of 
pa(i;viisin  lu»furtoeatiirie«beeDiiiftlciiig  rapid  iDroads,  and  where 
even  mutilated  oopin  of  the  Sacred  Scriptnres  are  wared;  to  be 
foinid.  Among  the  Syrian  Chrirtiam  also,  in  India,  a  few  clergv> 
■en  of  TCol,  and  pntdowe,  aod  piety,  it  was  otHwdered,  mignt 
beeome  of  Uie  greatnt  serrioe  to  reriie  and  coofirm  the  i«tth  in 
that  interestii^  bat  oppressed  conunnnity.  But  especially  in  the 
idaed  of  Ceywo,  thai  under  Bntish  aumori^,  ana  containing  a 
million  and  a  half  of  natiTea»  (rf  wb(»n  one-thml  were  considered 
to  be  mnninallT  Qiristians,  was  allbrded  an  abundant  6eld 
ft)T  ezertifui.  These  professed  believers  were  the  fruits  of  that 
leal  with  wfatdi  the  Dutdt  uniformly  planted  ChriBtiani^, 
vdierever  they  established  their  power;  and  Aongh  some  <^ 
then  were  thought,  for  want  tX  sufficient  care,  to  hare  re^i^jeed 
ioto  idolatry  aft«r  the  cessioiL  of  the  island  to  Great  BriuJn,  yet 
from  the  laad^e  anxie^  of  the  l^-itiah  resident  atithorities  to 
otmd  the  Uessings  of  the  Gospel,  there  appeared  the  iairest 
OBOiing  for  the  boKTolsnt  riews  of  the  eoaety.  We  migfat 
SQVM  further  to  the  vast  Malayan  Archipdago,  which,  by  the 
eonquest  of  JaTa,  became  accessible  to  British  influence,  and 
vhere  the  Dutch  had  noi  only  shown  ua,  by  their  example,  how 
mudi  was  practicable,  but  had  left  a  platform  upon  which  to 
bc^  our  operations. 

The  £ast  becanae  a  subject  of  still  greater  importance  at  this 
moment^  fiom  the  expected  renewal  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
C<Hnpany's  charter.  The  society  exerted  itself  on  this  occasion, 
in  a  manner  the  most  liberal  and  spirited,  yet  the  most  prudent 
and  teaiperate,  to  secure  fiudUties  for  the  admissitHi  of  suitable 
fliissioaaries  into  that  coantry,  the  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company  having  hitherto  thrown  consideraUe  difficnltics  in  the 
way  f^  almost  every  sach  attempt.  Thoiu;h  the  society  very 
properly  abstained  from  every  proceeding  ot  an  inflammatory  or 
compulsory  nature,  we  have  yet  no  hesitation  in  efiirming  that; 
to  the  efibra  of  its  friends,  and  the  religious  informatitm  diffused 
by  their  means  through  the  community,  as  well  more  immediately 
in  tbe  circle  of  oar  Houses  of  Parliament,  we  are  mainly  indebted 
tor  the  present  ecclesiastical  establidiment  in  India,  as  well  as  in 
general  for  very  much  of  the  great  religions  im^vement  that  has 
takm  place  m  that  country,  both  among  the  £urc^)eans  and  the 
BUives. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  tbe  societ/s  fourteenth  year,  in  which  a  few 
cireumataDoes  occomd  which  it  may  be  proper  just  to  notice. 
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mmmdwtDpmmigant)albawaaetm6aBfmMdvmmiy,yiMAntj 
btconuMved  u  brwing  qiihe  a  nev  en  in  die  umb  tfm 
iBKiUtion.  Aboat  diii  time  the  priwaple  of  the  diviikin  of 
li^oorwnextenu*^  adoploiiii  tbtp 
die  tooiety,  so  u  to  aftird  the  amu  ^ 

Tidakli,  wno-Biigkl  be  dinoeed  to  gm  »  idmII  hid,  widioat  boiig 
able  to  gtTB  a  lar|^,  waai  peomiaiy  miiilMieo  aa  they  had  it  in 
then  power  to  heMow.  Thsaxedlott  otfectt  and  exertioiis  of  the 
wotiety  becoBing  better  knowiv  aiaiBary  — mliaiif  now  begm 
to  ipnag  op  on  "n?  *kI«^  so  a»  evoi  to  exeead  the  antieipatnDi 
of  its  mon  aangiine  ftien^  TheagilatiaD'ef  theneatqaestioQ 
rehMiTe  to  the  estabtidmieiit  of  Uviathuuty  in  India,  Mem 
to  have  prepared  the  minds  of  conMuntiotis  peiWMM  in  evar 
part  of  uie  kingdosi  to  come  forward,  with  a  zeal  ncnr  oht- 
Ditedbrfore,fortbepaipoKoferteulingthe  Ueeongi  of  rdtgiaa 
as  fiw  as  practicable  to  the  whole  vorid.  The  most  pleuir^  and 
uaeqaivocal  maptoaa  of  attoDtHNi  to  this  greafe  rabject  bad  be- 
oome  TiflUe  m*fetj  tamtta.  1U»  aiciacf,  hoawro-,  appearto 
have  fdt,  idtat  evny  mtel^cnt  peisoB  mat  aho  M,  and  iAm 
we  hare  mora  ihlly  ooasidcred  in  the  pneedii^  page»— the  grM 
driioaey  md  cavtioD  neooMaiy  to  be  obicmd  m  i«oei?ing  the  om»- 
ttttmtiom  of  the  labooring  oidav,  aod  of  the  yotinger  meoAet*  «f 
.  the  communhy;  yet  ttpon  a  general  Tiew  of  the  sub^tt,  and  giiUed 
perhtoi  hf  some  inch  reasotu  as  we  hava  Btated  in  as  earUor 
part  <a  Uiis  leriaw,  and  which  ^ipear  alio  toliare  soMe  iaAieneid 
the  Tenerable  Sode^  for  Promotitig  CSuittiaa  Knowlei^e,  ther 
determined,  and  we  think  wisely,  to  pursue  the  plbn  that  appeared 
opening  bdoce  Aem,  thongh  at  the  same  time  enmnii^  <m  dteir 
agents  that  "  prudence  and  diserimimtioo  dKMud  be  eureisdi, 
and  that  no  contributions  should  be  Mdkated  or  receJTed  ftae 
thoK  whon  dmy  it  cannot  bo  to  givi&" 

The  aflUn  of  the  aodety  in  western  Africa  were  still  sofcject 
to  coDsideraUe  dlfflcultiesi  which  were  greatly  aggnmriad  1^  a 
war  that  had  ariiai  between  the  Foomis  and  Sukmm.  Mr. 
Botacher,  who  paid  a  visit  aboat  this  tfane  to  London,  had  it  in 
his  power  to  commooicate  mndi  important  infonnation  r^ttife 
to  toe  miMonary  aettfemattsn  that  oonatry,  and  tastinnikte  the 
frtendsof  Africa  to  new  e3cenIoiis.OahisretOFn  with  Mrs.  Botsdier, 
and  sevctal  other  setden  in  the  serviceof  the  aoeltn^  we  areaony 
to  say  be' war  sfaipwieched  in  the  River  GamMa;  a  drcun- 
stance  which  voy  conaider^ty  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
niasion.  'Hie  commfttee  a{qMar,  however,  amidst  these  aceonm- 
hded  diflcahieB,  to  have  ptmuad,  with  a  firnmeas  and  hnmanlty 
that  do  them  great  honour,  dinr  benevolent  designs  towards  ihe 
natives  of  that  moch-injnrtid  coast  As,  however,  miapoart  of  their 
proceedii^  did  not  hul  to  incur  a  coniideniUe  dure  of  aai- 
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madTonen,  both  frocoijbe  enena«Bi  and  eroi  perluqjs  firam  Mmeof 

tbefiiendsofthefo^etyfUroavbepropertoaaduce^tToinaMnnaB  - 
preached  before  then'  by  the  Her.  William  Dealtry,  at  tb^ 
tfaiittenth  tataivenmry,  me  foUowii^  motives  for  their  condiict: 

"  This  society,"  remarki  this  eloquent  and  ar^menlittiTe  clergy- 
mnt,  "  baring  cMennined  with  con^dervte  caution,  not  to  buSd  vpoit 
anatker  matftjbuitdalim,  not  to  interfere  with  the  pJona  exertlom  of 
oAer  societies,  selected,  in  ^k  £nt  instsDCe,  tbat  portion  at  the  globe 
to  which  the  finger  of  God  seened  inmedntely  to  point  the  way.  Tb» 
wounds  of  Aftica  were  Mill  iresh :  her  injnrieB  were  deep  aad  aocHn»> 
lated ;  and  her  cry  had  long  asoeoded  up  to  Heaven.  For  many  %r» 
ehe  had  seen  her  coasts  depopolated,  her  nations  barbarized,  her  ^il- 
dren  dragf;ed  from  the  land  of  their  nativity  to  perish  on  a  distant 
shore,  unpitied  and  unwept.  The  Feet  of  those  who  had  heard  the  glad  . 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  had  professedly  embraced  it,  were  to  be  traced 
upon  her  plains.  But  they  had  another  errand  than  to  publish  peace ; 
it  was  a  march  of  desolation.  The  weapons  of  their  warftre  were 
indeed  mighty  and  efl^ctual ;  but  they  were  cliains  and  slavery.  The 
only  chancter  in  which  the  eBecCs  of  Christiuiitf  cooM  be  read  by  the 
Uiinrable  sooa  of  AfKca  were  characters  of  blood.  Their  groans, 
aacandiag  ftoaa  other  side  of  the  ocean,  seemed  to  mla^  over  tbo 
Atlantic, and  in  notes  of  deep  and  solemn  import  to  call  for  venaeuoe. 
What  good  man  did  not  sympathize  with  tneir  sorrows,  and  long  to 
import  to  them  at  least  the  b<^eti  of  a  future  world,  the  intdllgeoce  of 
their  high  origin  and  future  destinies?  What  reflecting  roan  did  not 
ieel  his  heart  chilled  with  fear,  when  he  turned  to  those  memori^  of 
fbnner  days  which  mark  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Most  High,  the 
history  of  violence  repaid  by  violence,  of  aggression  visited  upon  the 
bead  of  the  aggressor,  of  national  injusrice  terminating  in  national 
rtiin  i  Could  the  voice  of  St  Paul  have  been  heard  in  tbat  night  of 
legalized  oppression,  that  voice  woidd  have  told  you,  I  am  perstutded, 
in  the  first  place,  to  show  mert^  to  Africa." 

Tbejcar  1614  presented,  as  we  have  remariced,  a  new  oa  in 
the  a&irs  of  the  society.  Its  net  income,  whicb  was  in  the 
preceding  year  SOOO/.  this  year  suddenly  started  to  no  kss 
a  nun  tlian  10,500^  "Die  political  evmU  of  the  past 
jear,  by  which  Europe  was  liberated  from  her  long  riven 
chains,  while  they  ammoted  every  British  heart,  seemed  es- 
pecially to  open  new  and.  important  channels  of  usefulness 
to  a  society  whose  sole  object  was  the  difitision  of  that 
knowledge  wich  was  destined  to  bring  "  peace  on  earth  and 
^ood  will  to  men."  The  af&irs  <^  Uie  institution  trom  this 
tune  became  too  eictensive  to  allow  of  that  re^lar  analysis  which 
we  have  hitherto  attempted.  The  public  t^^>eared  to  oe  aroused 
in  some  measure  to  a  feeling  worthy  of  tbe  occasion.  To  the 
areat  joy  of  every  Christian  and  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  an  accleaiasticiU  e8t^>lishin»^  after  mwiy  a  batdr 
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fcught  bittle,  in  nltidt  the  tables  of  the  boutet  of  Pariiament 
groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  petitions  from  etery  part  of  tbe 
country,  was  detemlned  upon  for  India ;  aad  legal  lanction  waft 
also  obtained  for  the  admisaion  of  other  bcncrolent  peraone  as 
missionaries  into  that  country.  Various  other  &Toarable  anq[iioe* 
relative  to  India  b»an  also  to  dawn  upon  the  society.  The  ^{ed 
snd  Tenerable  Dr.  John,  senior  of  the  Danish  mission  at  XraiH 
quebar,  had  projected  extensive  tree-schools  for  the  native  cbH- 
oren ;  and  had  even  beyond  his  power  assisted  fnm  his  own  per- 
sonal funds  that  plan  of  truly  Christian  benevolence.  The  so- 
ciety, through  their  corresponding  committee  at  Calcntta,  bad  it 
in  their  power  to  rescue  tnese  vdtmble  establishments  from  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  to  appease  the  anxious  cares  of  this  revered 
'  missionary,  who  expired  shortly  after  this  period;  thus  patting 
the  society  in  immediate  possession  of  a  large  sphere  of  asefalneas 
and  rcsponsibUity.  These  schools  soon  contained  not  less  than 
800  cluidren  to  whom  the  means  of  Christian  instruction  were 
thus  unexpectedly  extended  by  the  society. 

We  have  atrndy  mentioned  the  plan  of  employing  native 
Readers  in  India,  toe  benefits  of  which  soon  became  vary  m- 
parent.  One  convert  in  particular,  originally  named  Sbtfui 
Salih,  since  bepttced  by  the  appellation  of  Abdool  ^f  esseeh  (ser- 
vant of  Christ),  has  been  of  essential  service  to  the  objects  of  the 
society  in  thi^  department  of  their  labours.  He  was  bom  at 
Delhi,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Mohammedan  fiiith;  But 
happening  to  visit  Cawnpore  he  was  much  struck  by  hearing  the 
late  Reverend  Henry  Marfyn  explain  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  his  countrymen,  and  immediately  felt  that  this  Christian  in- 
struction was  far  better  than  any  thing  he  had  yet  received.  In 
order  to  gain  further  knowledge,  he  sousht  employment  in Cawo- 
pore,  and  procured  the  office  of  copying  Persian  writings  for 
Ssbat,  who  was  then  living  with  Mr.  Martyn ;  but  without  dis- 
closing his  wishes  and  intentions.  He  thus  acquired  some  <^ 
portunitiet  of  gaining  rdigious  information,  particularly  by  io- 
auirlng  of  the  native  children  the  substance  of  the  lessons  whidi 
tney  had  learned  in  the  Christian  schools.  When  Mr.  Mut^n 
had  finished  his  Hindostonnee  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  was  given  to  Shdih  Salih  to  bind,  who,  having  seized 
vrith  avidiy  this  favourable  opportunity  of  acquiring  Full  in- 
formation from  the  oracles  of  truth  itself,  soon  decided  m  Javour 
of  Christianity,  but  concealed  his  convictions  till  Mr.  Mar^n 
being  about  to  leave  Cawnpore  on  account  of  his  health,  be 
could  no  longer  refrain,  but  confessed  his  change  of  sentiment, 
and  eamesdy  desired  to  be  baptized.  Mr.  Martyn  wisely  kept  him 
in  a  state  of  probation  for  some  time ;  when  being  about  to  leave 
IntUa  (never,  alas  I  to  return),  be  recc«nmeBded  ue  young  coo- 
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¥ert  to  the  Rev.  David  Brown  of  Calcutta,  by  whom  he  was  a»- 
lenmly  baptized  in  the  Old  Church  of  tlmt  city.  His  zealous 
services  as  a  Reader  have  been  highly  beueficial  to  his  country- 
men; and  though  his  share  of  obloquy  aiid  persecution  from  the 
natives  has  been  very  great,  he  seems  to  have  sustained  it 
with  a  fortitude,  and  patience,  and  pietv,  thiU  do  the  greatest 
honour  to  his  Christian  character.  He  acts  also  among  hia 
countrymen  as  a  gratuitous  physician,  expeflding  the  larger  part 
of  his  income  in  the  purcnase  (^  medicineB ;,  which  conduct 
serves  in  some  measure  to  counteract  the  unpopularity  which 
}ua  Christian  exertions  could  not  &il  to  ensure. 

In  reference  further  to  the  East  during  this  year,  we  shall  only 
notice,  that  in  iiddition  to  sending  out  the  Rev.  Messrs,  Schnarr^ 
and  RheniuB,  to  India,  the  society  destined  two  missitHiarieB, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood  (En^ish 
clerOTmen),  for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  some  of  the  advantages  of 
which  station  have  been  already  enumerated.  Missions  to  the 
East  had  been  patronized  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Ulustrious  individuals  in  dinereht  states  of  Europe ; 
and  in  Great  Britain  especiallv  they  were  encouraged  both  by 
the  Church  and  state ;  his  Majesty  King  George  the  First,  ana 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Wake,  having  addressed 
letters  to  the  missionaries  iu  Coromaiidel  in  the  most  aflectionate 
and  Christian  terms.  Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  in  dispatching  these  agents,  adopted 
the  wise  plan,  which  the  great  Author  of  Christiani^  himsdf 
enployed,  of  sending  out  nis  disciples  "  two  and  two; "  thui 
affording  to  each  that  assistance  and  counsel  which  a  solitary 
labourer  in  a  heathen  land  cannot  procure,  and  without  whicu 
his  ardour  is  but  too  likely  to  cool,  his  resolution  to  fail,  and 
his  whole  proceedii^  to  be  impeded.  The  mutual  check  also 
thus  supplied,  and  the  power  afforded  in  case  of  the  death 
(^  one  missionary  of  still  keeping  up  the  eGtablishment  till 
another  can  be  procured,  arc  important  reasons  for  adberinf^  as 
we  perceive  the  society  have  for  iome  years  almost  unitbraily 
done,  to  the  practice  su{^;ested  by  the  example  of  Him  who 
**  knew  what  is  in  man,"  and  therefore  understood  how  best  tft 
^oard  against  the  casualties  of  human  aSairs  and  the  waveriugi 
of  the  human  heart.  We  might  add  also  in  this  place  that  the 
society  in  very  many  cases  have  seen  fit  to  employ  married  per* 
sons  in  their  service.  The  benefits  arising  trom  this  line  of 
procedure  need  not  be  mentioned,  especially  the  facilities  thereby 
afforded  for  the  instmcUon  of  the  younger,  and  purtlcularly  the 
female,  children  of  the  heathen  in  Christian  knowledge,  and  the 
domestic  arts  of  European  dvilization. 

Of  western  Africa  during  this  time  we  have  only  to  observQ, 
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dnt  Mt.  Bntseber,  And  aeveitiX  cownxuiioDs  -who  went  Dut  «idi 
Itim  sa  lay  munonary  setUera,  haa  been  wrecked,  an  bc£x« 
m^itioned,  off  the  island  of  Goree,  and  that  many  of  the  mon- 
b«9rs  of  the  mission  died  during  the  year,  to  the  great  diMp^iat* 
tteitt  hnd  r«^et  both  of  tfae  society  and  the  frt^ds  of  Athca  at 
large.  Hie  practice  tX  redeemiiw  ^ave  children  wiA  a  view  H 
feduoate  them  in  the  missionary  scnools  was  about  tliia  ti»e  dit- 
CMiUbued,  because  it  seemed  to  give,  thou^  indirecdy,  a  lOTl 
of  sftDction  to  the  8lave-tca<le.  Indeed  by  the  vigilaace  of  bis 
Majeitt^'s  vessels  there  Wdre  always  more  than  a  sufficient  nim* 
ber  of  recaptured  children  to  keep  up  and  ext^id  the  kIkniI 
tetablisfaments ;  and  his  Majet,Ly'i  governtneBt  seem  to  have  fek 
great  satic&ction  in  confiding  th^  HMGiAtanKte  iniWU  to  tk^ 

are  of  die  society. 
tile  year  1815  witnessed  the  xocifAy  still  increasing  (n  iu 

Uifds,  its  patronage,  its  local  ossOciadons,  and  ks  general  eA- 
ciency.  io  &eir  designs  in  Africa  lite  goventmrnt  1km  mS 
bvonrable,  and  ip^nts  of  land,  &c.  were  made  for  Uirar  he 
within  die  colony.  A  separate  sc^oc^  ftind  having  been  instilnted, 
to  which  any  person,  wnether  appro^nng  of  the  other  cbjecn  of 
the  society  or  not,  might,  by  a  yearly  contribution  of  fit  sni^ 
(MTt,  dothe,  and  educate  an  African  Uberated  child,  to  be  named 
lAer  any  frknd  that  his  benefactor  misfat  suggest,  a  very  cooa- 
dtfable  mimber  of  children  beean  to  bie  entto'ed  on  the  books  «f 
the  eociiety  under  these  conditions.  GreA  disastera,  howefer, 
■ttended  the  African  proceedings  of  the  society  during  this  yoK. 
'Slyness  and  death  continued  Id  make  such  n^id  inroads,  AM 
of  six  perions  that  bad  accompanied  iSi.  Butst^er  to  Africa 
e^^teen  months  before,  but  one  was  now  rorviving.  To  add  la 
the  adversities  of  the  mission,  (Hie  of  the  bouaea  al  Bautia  w» 
■wiHuIly  bonied  down ;  an  attempt  was  mkde  also  to  consmne  dte 
BChool-house  at  Can<^ee.  These  base  and  nngratefrd  proceediivs 
may  be  traced  to  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  natives,  tfaat  t£e 
missionaries  weie  the  cause  of  the  activity  with  which  his  Higesej't 
government  at  Sierra  Leone  were  found  to  oppose  die  slave 
trade  and  its  agents.  Addicted  to  the  unlawfid  gams  of  this  dire- 
■fiil  traffic,  and  acctuttntied  during  its  prevalence  to  receive  iarge 
aopplies  ^spirits  and  gunpowder  from  the  EuiK^iean  stave  flKJton, 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  immediately  recao- 
TJled  to  the  change;  or  that  evil  principled  men,  whose  inteiwt 
was  immediately  concerned,  would  (all  to  avenge  themtelvas  bmo 
themppoved  authors  of  this  reverse  in  their  fortunes.  It  Ooa 
not,  however,  appear  that  the  missionaii^  had  at  all  intarftnd 
an  the  sulgect  en*  the  slave  trade ;  having  beoi  enjoined  by  tte 
B0C3€^  to  conduct  their  proceedings  wiui  the  utmost  4(£cacy 
upcn  Hat  sobject.   In  every  point  oTview,  thetelon,  the  diriiAen 
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•t  Bb^m  and  elM^bflFe  nuut  bb  attributed  to  the  mscbiiudu^u 
of  evil  diqjoaed  penow,  who  would  not  tolerate  in  others  ui 
excellence  and  lirtue  which  were  a  continual  reproach  to  tbem- 
advee.  These  circumstances  did  not>  however,  dettr  ssreral 
oAer  pentoOs  from  fining  the  African  nuBgioa  this  vMr.  At 
home  alsoi  die  expected  reTlvai,  on  the  part  of  the  FronGh,  of 
Unt  infamous  traffic,  which  had  given  rise  to  all  these  disaaten« 
■o  greatly  excited  the  nirit  of  the  nation  at  large,  that  not  Icaa 
than  eigfU  hundred  ami  sixty-Jbttr  petitions,  signed  by  oeaiiy  a 
■Mttion  of  persons,  were  presetted  to  the  legislature  and  govom- 
neat  oo  the  sut^ect.  The  efl^  of  theae  iu  guiding  the  ctrndact 
of  oar  ministry,  both  at  the  Congress,  which  was  taen  about  to 
•saemble,  and  in  all  our  subsequent  truuactions  with  foreign' 
powers,  may  readily  be  conjectut«d. 

In  India,  th«  society's  exertionE  Were  attended  with  a  favoni^ 
Ue  degree  ot  enccesa.  The  cbief  part  of  the  Church  of  Eaghni 
UtorsT  having  been  translated  into  Hindostannae  by  diie 
Ber.  Mr.  Come,  a  powerful  assistance  was  thus  affntled  io  «»- 
ducting  the  devotions  of  the  native  converts.  We  have  already 
atated  some  reaKHu  for  the  propriety  of  thus  introducing,  as  far 
■a  practicable,  our  national  forms  <^sa^ice  and  discipline  amooff 
tlie  coDverted  heathen.  The  schools  also  of  the  lamented  Or.  Joho'^ 
have  beco  upon  the  increase,  thus  afibrding  an  ongiee  of  innnenw . . 
power  for  evangelizing  the  natives.  In  cooeequence  of  the  po 
vcrty  of  the  Royal  Mission  College  (^  Copenhagen,  the  bisni^ 
of  tbot  diocese  about  this  period  cheerfully  surrendered  these 
acfaools  into  the  hand*  of  me  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Socie^,  by  whom  they  have  been  continued  on  the  most  liberal 
mad  emctent  scale. 

In  concluding  the  transactimis  of  the  societv's  fifteenth  yew* 
we  must  not  pass  over  a  most  important  plan  tnat  now  b^gan  to 
be  sdqated ;  we  allude  to  the  establishment  of  '*  Chrulian  ImtitVf 
tkms"  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  {Vomote  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel.  Hie  incipient  steps  towards  a  prdect  til 
this  kind  had  been  already  taken  in  reference  to  Malta,  whither 
the  Rev.  WilUam  Jowett,  late  Fellow  of  Sl  John's  College,  Cato- 
brid^  had  gone  out  as  the  society's  literary  representative.  The 
■Ghiet  objects  of  this  undertaking  were  to  acquire  every  prac- 
tieable  oegree  of  information  respecting  the  ^te  of  religion  in 
the  Dumeroua  countries  bordering  on  the  MediteirBDean,  and  to 
—certain  the  most  proper  stations  iot  Christian  nussions;  to  dif- 
-(m»B  tlie  Scriptures  and  rdigious  knowledge;  to  suggest  new 
tran^tions  cnthe  Bible  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  them;  to 
BGcertsin  the  existence  of  vahiabJe  manuscr^ts  (£  the  Sacred 
Writings ;  and,  in  short,  in  every  possible  method  to  promote  the 
extmntm  of  true  religitm.    We  nave  underalood  that,  by  these 
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means,  eren  already  very  conrideraUe  acceB§ion8  hove  been  md* 
to  the  stock  of  inforraation  relatire  to  the  moral  and  n4ijpous 
state  of  those  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  which  border 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  chat  corresponding  methods  of  ben^ 
'filing  them  are  opening,  not  to  this  society  uone,  but  to  evay 
other  that  devotes  itself  to  similar  objects  of  benevotoice.  The 
society  has  lately  obtained  an  invaluable  manuscript,  which  we 
have  seen,  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Scripture  in  tbe 
Ethiopic  language,  which  is  likely  to  supply  a  much-lamented 
deficiency  that  has  long  existed  in  sacred  literatore.  It  was  thonglit 
that  no  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  language  is  ex^ 
tant;  but  this  important  manuscript,  with  the  various  detacbed 
portions  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  to  be  found  elsewhere,  will 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete  the  sacred  canon.  It  is,  we  belierc^ 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  to  be  printed  bj 
die  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  ben^t  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian nation.  We  really  augur  much  benefit  to  the  world  frmn  the 
socie^'s  religious  researches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  have  no  doubt  that  clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  pie^  and  ct 
oriental  learning  will  be  round  to  o^r  their  services  in  this 
important  port  of  its  proceedings,  A  society  of  zealous  and 
learned  men  thus  settled  in  a  coitm  spot  under  fixed  r^pilationE, 
difiiising  relij^oua  knowledge,  by  preaching,  by  education,  by  the 
press,  by  general  intercourse  and  example,  seems  to  ol&r  th« 
most  auspicious  prospects  of  atabili^  and  success ;  and,  besides  tlie 
other  advantages  of  such  institutions,  they  will  greatly  economize 
European  labour,  by  educating  natives  for  missionary  punaita. 
European  benevolence  may  and  must  b^in  these  exertions;  bat 
to  the  natives  themselves  tA  the  various  countries  to  be  benefited 
must  we  look  for  the  tiilt  and  ultimate  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  Mohammedan  and  Heathen  lands. 

Christian  institutions  have  also  been  established,  or  areests- 
blishing,  by  the  society,  at  Leicester  Mountain,  in  Siena  Lecuse; 
and  at  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  other  places. 

Having  thus  anticipated  some  of  me  proceedings  of  tbe  nest 
two  years,  we  shall  add  only  a  few  remaining  circumstances.  Xhe 
difficulties  of  the  AfHcan  missions  rendereda  voyage  of  persmwl 
inspection  thither  highly  expedient ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth  undertook  that  office.  Hia  very  valn- 
.  able  and  interesting  report  suggested  many  important  im- 
provemenu  in  the  conduct  of  me  settlements,  la  the  mean 
time,  a  regular  chaplain  had  been  ^ipointcd  at  Sierra  Leone; 
several  of  the  Oospds  had  been  translated   into  the  Bnllom 


language  by  Mr.  Nylander,  and  the  schools  were  genoally 
flourishing  and  on  the  increase.  The  difficulties,  nowev^, 
"'■''■■  '  '        '  ren  very  formidi' ' 

ttlements  amocg 


durine  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  very  formidaUe. 
Fires  had  twii^  more  occurred  in  those  settlements  amocg  di« 
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vhk^  are  b^ond  the  limits  of  the  colony;  and  there 
,  upon  the  whole,  much  reason  to  imagine  mat  such  set-' 
tlementfi  had  better  be  removed  to  spots  more  within  the  protec- 
ti<Hi  of  the  Britjah  govemmeiit.  The  mortality  also  among  the 
miseioDartea  had  been  very  great ;  and  even  the  pious  and  inde- 
&tigable  Mr.  Butscher  himself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  labours. 

Ine  general  affairs,  however,  of  the  society  have  been  promis- 
ii^.  New  and  important  openings  have  occurred  in  India;  the 
dmlaina  of  English  colomes  throughout  the  world  have  as  a 
body  become  far  more  respectable  in  their  character  and  function; 
and  not  a  few  of  them,  in  the  most  important  spheres  of  action,. 
have  lent  their  most  active  support  to  tJbe  operations  of  this  and 
other  religious  charitable  institutions  for  promoting  Christianity 
throughout  the  world.  The  minds  of  the  natives  of  many  heathen 
countries  are  beginning  to  open  to  the  reception  of  the  true  reli- 
gion— "  the  lields  arc  white  onto  the  harvest."  Even  in  Africa, 
after  a  long  and  gloomy  night,  the  bene6cent  operations  of  the 
society  bt^n  to  be  felt.  Measures  have  been  taken  by  govem- 
ment  for  dividing  Sierra  Leone  ioto  parishes,  and  erecting 
churches. in  each;  with  two  for  Free  Town,  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  The  separate  school  fund,  and  also  a  fiiod  for  the  im- 
portant oUect  of  supporting  a  missionary  ship,  to  be  named  the 
WiUiam  Wilbarforce,  have  been  steadily  advancing.  The  re- 
edition  and  instruction  of  the  poor  wretches  liberated  from 
slave  vessels  have  been  continued,  as  fiu  as  prudence  and  the 
fimdsof  the  socie^  permitted.  An  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  has 
been  established  ana  liberally  supported  at  Sierra  Leone,  which 
remitUd  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  as  its  first  fruits,  to  the 
parent  institution  in  London.  The  smu^ling  slave-trade  has, 
Dowever,  still  continued  to  throw  the  most  formidable  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  society ;  and  till  It  is  banished  fully  and 
for  ever  firom  that  unhappy  country  (an  event  which,  fr(»n  recent 
tKWJes  with  foreign  powers,  we  venture  to  look  forward  tO)  not 
without  considerabte  tKf>es  and  eager  uitidpations)  we  fear  that 
such  difSculties  will  stiD  remain. 

Without,  however,  going  over  the  large  field  which  is  (^)ening 
brfore  us,  we  shall  pass  by  the  remaining  traosactions  of  the 
society,  in  order  to  give  sucn  a  summai^  outline  of  its  proceed- 
ing as  may  afford  our  readers  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what 
k  hat,  really  achieved.  The  number  of  stations  now  bccu- 
pied  by  tlie  society,  including  the  schools  at  Tranquebar, 
amount  to  about j^Iy.  In  these  stations  there  are  at  least  nineh/ 
Christian  teachers  (many  of  whom  are  married),  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  missionaries,  readers,  schoolmasters,  8tc.  More  than 
4,000  children,  besides  many  adult  scholars,  are  receiving  Christ- 
ian education.  The  incoine  of  the  socie^  during  its  seventeenth 
year,  notwithstanding  the-  peculiar  pressure  of  the  times  at  that 
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penod,  bad  riasn  to  nesrly  80,000i. ;  and,  whkt  i«  a  Mill  mtam  b> 
teratiiig  droamstanee,  oonsidaabla  numbers  of  Eoglidi  titrgjf- 
MM  have  been  engaged  at  miuionaries  in  the  MiTioe  of  the  lo- 
dety.  No  leM  uan  eight  were  sent  out  at  once  to  differoit  ata- 
tioni  atthecloae  of  the  year  lull.  In  no  respect  haa  the  aocie^ 
bean  more  b^>py  than  in  thus  awakening  the  miauonaiy  spnit 
(tf  tbe  Established  Church,  and  raisina  np  firom  among  oniMves 
a  supply  of  religioua  and  enli^ieneu  young  men,  evrer  and 
anxious  to  devote  theoisdves  to  the  promotion  of  CnostJan 
knowledge  throughout  the  world.  Ihs  society  has  now  no 
longer  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  instltntion  at  Berlin  or  others 
elsewhere  abroad,  unless  in  cases  where  forei^  asBistance  may  ba 
more  suitable  for  tfadr  purpose.  More  than  nfty  persons  appKcd 
dnrine  the  last  year  ftir  stations  in  its  service  as  mtssicoaries, 
tohoounnters,  &c.  The  tooiety  is  preparing  the  Scriptures,  tbe 
iUorgy,  and  tracts,  in  various  Mohammedan  and  heathai  lan- 
ntages;  under  the  care,  more  particularly,  of  its  Orientalist,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  who  in  rendering  in  this  department,  the  most 
important  aid  to  the  desions  of  this  in^tution  and  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  foHowing  are  ita  principal 
stelions  and  aissionariea,  sdioolmasten,  &e. 

INDIA. 

CalcBtta. — Gnatwood  and  Adlin^lm.   Tbe  corra^otxHn^  «0ib- 

mlttee  have  schools  coabdniag  500  ohildren,  and  pnnt  tmi 

cdrculate  tdigions  traots. 
Kidderpoor. — Two  schools. 

Agra. — Abdool  Mesaeh  (native  reader).    Two  scbools. 
Bordwan. — Three  schocus  here  and  in  tbe  nnghbooi^ood,  coD- 

taining  850  duldren.    Five  new  sohooJ-bouses  now  erectii^ 

in  the  vicinity. 
Chonar. — Am/lev  (a  native).     Three  schools. 
Meerut. — jimma  Masteit  (a  native).     SelmolB. 
Tilalya.— Sc&nwfer,    who  is  learning  the  Thibet  langaage,  M- 

tnerto  almost  unknown  to  £unq>eaas.  This  statirai  fbtmsaa 

important  medium  of  commraiication  between  the  ftieods  of 

Chrigtianityresidiu  in  India,  and  the  Rnssisn  BiUe  Sodety. 
Madras. — Shama,   B:  ScJmad,  D.  Sckmid,  Christian^  and  Ra/^ 

^affen  (the  last  two  are  nativea).     Sdxxils.    On  Aeir  voyage 

for  this  statitBi,  Fmn,  Baier,  and  B<a-ejibnick. 
Tranquebar. — Sckjurr^,  Devasagm/am,  and  David.    895  cbiUroi 

in  the  schools. 
FklBmcotta.^6ra&a)it  and  Gahagtnt,  under  the  cb^jlsanofAe 

station.     About  100  children  in  the  scho<^ 
Travancore. — DawsOn.    Considerable  scbooi. 
AUepie — •Norton.    A  church  is  building,  and  government  hsve 

given  a  house  and  land.  This  station  ^ipears  very  Impoftant 

oo  account  of  its  local  advantages. 


Church  Jliuiwnaty  C()«<roMr5y.  ifijfi, 

CotjiB.^Bailes.  The  Coofw^s  reud^t,  bavuig  erected  ac^- 
lege  here  for  the  S>ri^  ur;9st8,  wished  to  place  an  Eoj^Iisb. 
clergyman  oa  the  spot.     Mr.  Bailey  was  accordingly  sent. 

Xellichern. — Baptiste  (native),  employed  as  schoolmaster  under 
the  chaplain  of  tlie  statiop. 

Vadadelli. — Sandappan  (native). 


Liaminick,  IVard,  Mayor,  and  Knight.  At  the  particular  desire 
of  the  resident  authorities  these  four  clergymen  have  been 
sent  to  this  field  of  useful  and  extensive  labour.  An  Amert' 
cw  qiiscopal  clergyman  has  been  invited  to  join  diem. 

WESTEKN  ^FKJCA. 
Kissey  Town.—fFenxel,     Schools,  74  boys  and  77  girls. 
Regeol^s  Town. — Johnson.    Many  baptized,   60  communicants. 

Schools,  including  adults,  409. 
Wilberforce  Town. — Gates. 
Gloucester  Town. — Mr.  and  Mrs,  B&ring.    Schod),  IS  boys 

and  67  girls. 

STATIOirS  WITHOUT  TH9  COLONV. 
CaiaaBea. — Rormer,  IVilheim,  and  two  nadvo.    It  is  fearad  thatf 

on  ncooont  «f  tba  aixn-tttide,  Hm  oooe  prtMoiking  miiMoD 

aiooDg  tbc  Sbsom  must  be  relinaaithed. 
Oambicr. — Klan  and  ATitkomf  (a  native).    Schools,  80  cfaiUna. 
Yoooroo  iNxMnoh. — Nj/ldHder  and  CmUhmr  Ja  native).     Mr.  Vjr 

Imider  has  translated  the  bur  OospeU  into  BuUem, 
Gmno, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,    Sdiools. 

W£ST   IHDIES. 

Antigtu.— Jtfr.  Dawes   has  instituted   scheok  cooteining  700 

diildnMi.     Thwaites,  niparinteiideiU. 
Bartttdoaa.^ — Uml.  Lugger  has  organized  schools  under  the  par 

tronage  <^  the  society.     Schdws,  SOQ. 

AUSTRAL   ASIA. 

Iii«v  Zealand.— KmJo^^  Qa-UsU,  Hall,  Kia^,  and  Gordott.  A 
school  of  ^1  cbilchwn.  Two  ^oung  chiefs  have  arrived  (^ 
Eogland.     After  receiving  due  inatructioa,  they  will  return. 

Htm  South  Wales. — A  seminary  for  New  Zealanders,  under  the 
Rev.  S.  Marsdra.  Eleven  young  men,  connected  with 
dueft,  ware  capi41y  imivoving. 


Jowetl,  Comer,  and  Dr.  Naudi.  The  objects  qf  this  station  ha^ 
l>een  already'  explained.  A  translali(»i  of  the  3crij>t|ires 
into  Maltese  is  in  hand. 


^„..d.,Coo^Ic 
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We  leave  these  timpiejacts  to  tell  their  own  tale,  and  pkad 
ihar  own  cause.  They  certainly  are  not  of  a  nature  either  to 
proTolce  or  to  justify  that  opposition  which  appears  to  have  been 
exerted  against  the  society.  Whether  they  ought  to  have  an 
opposite  effect  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 


Aht.  VIII. — Prn^peclus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  Natumal 
Work.  By  Willinm  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  (rf"  Stow  Mai^ 
kel,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar-makers.  Intended  to 
eompriie  the  most  interesting  Poilitrnlars  relating  to  King  Artlmr 
ana  his  Jtimnd  Table.    Second  Edition.     Ixindon,  1818. 

Every  accurate  observer  of  the  course  of  human  affairs  during 
the  last  twenty  years  must  have  been  struck  with  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
literary  and  military  warfare,  and  with  the  omiosite  directions 
in  which  the  current  of  revolution  has  flowed  in  these  two  de. 
partments  of  iatcllectual  exertion.  In  the  days  of  our  fathen 
canpaign  ofteo  passed  away  alter  campaign  without  a  sin^  de- 
cisive event;  it  was  an  established  maxim  of  the  military  ait, 
duit  a  general  never  fought  but  wboi  be  was  quite  at  a  loss  whit 
else  to  do ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  newa-mooaen  and 
newspaper  editors,  deemed  themselves  not  unfortunate,  if  a  year 
of  war  I'urnishcd  one  tolerably  bloody  battle  to  gratify  the  ufie 
curiosity  of  the  one  class,  and  fill  the  empty  purses  of  the  other. 
Our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  less  sluagish  age.  We  belong  to 
a  generation,  which,  turning  a  disdainful  eye  on  ^  Jangaid 
operations,  carries  on  war  with  a  tpitit  so  tnily  warlike,  that 
WQE9I  recourse  is  once  had  to  arms,  battles  are  of  raonthly  in- 
stead of  annual  recurrence,  and  that  too,  without  any  diminti* 
tion,  but  rather  with  an  increase  of  bloodshed  and  devastation 
in  each.  Gladly  would  we  hail  this  alteration  as  a  proof  that, 
as  the  world  advances  in  years  additional  vigour  is  infiised  into 
the  nature  of  man,  and  that  all  which  we  have  been  taught 
Concerning  the  perfectibility  of  our  species  is  somediu^;  more 
than  a  culection  of  unmeaning  sounds:  bat,  when  we  extend 
our  view  more  widely,  ^pearances  meet  our  ^e  which  speedily 
banish  the  pleasing  delusion.  Ph^ai<4ogists  assure  us,  aat  tlte 
amount  of  vital  energy  in  the  anunal  frame  is  so  limited,  tl»t 
one  organ  can  never  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  strength  without 
impairing  proportionally  the  force  of  some  other  part  So  wfaik 
the  improvement  of  human  society  has  been  di^laying  itaelf  m 
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the  augmented  rapidity  and  decisiveness  of  warlike  operations, 
symptoms  of  incrrased  tardiness  and  beavinem  of  movement  may 
be  discovered  in  the  field  ofliteraircombaL  The  doily  skirmishes 
between  authors  and  critics,  of  which  the  newspapers  were  once 
the  scene,  are  now  nearly  at  an  end ;  the  great  conflicts  were 
wont  to  occur  r^;ularly  once  a  month;  at  present  three  months 
preparation  is  requisite ;  and  if  attacks  are  still  made  monthly* 
these  are  of  less  importance  than  they  once  were. 

We  are  too  deeply  embued  with  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the 
am,  not  to  maintain  that  this  change  m  the  tactics  of  the  cri- 
tical host  must  be  regarded  as  an  instance  and  an  efiect  of  that 
grand  law  of  nature  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  are  aware  that  there  are  few  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  which  several  circumstances  do  not  co-operate,  the 
care  of  our  reputation  for  sagacity  and  candour  makes  it  ad- 
viseable  for  us  to  admit,  that  Uiere  are  other  causes,  besides  the 
one  already  mentioned,  which  have  had  a  shore  in  producing 
the  slowness  that  nt  present  distinguishes  the  marching  pace 
of  reviewers.  Among  these  causes  we  would  class  what  i» 
generally  thought  to  De  a  gfeat  improvement  on  the  art  itself. 
It  is  now  quite  contrary  to  rule  for  a  critic  to  proceed  immedi^ 
ately  up  to  the  work  which  it  is  his  duty  to  attack.  He  must 
break  ground  at  a  cautious  distance ;  he  must  rear  formidable 
batteries  of  general  principles,  and  maintain  a  long,  a  loud, 
and  a  stunning  cannonade  of  general  reasonings,  before  he  en- 
gages in  closer  combat  with  the  foe.  He  is  thus  compiled  to 
Brag  alter  him  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  heavy  artillery, 
which  cannot  fail  to  encumber  bis  motions.  Whether  in  this 
alterattcHi  the  art  of  critical  warfare  has  undergone  on  improve- 
ment, or  merely  on  alteration,  we  must  presume  to  doubt.  The 
potrons  of  the  change  tell  us,  that  it  enables  periodical  publica- 
tions to  crtwey  much  more  complete  information  than  when 
tbf^  confined  tnetnaelves  to  the  proper  task  of  criticism,  and  to 
insmuate  valuable  principles  into  minds,  whose  appetite  for 
knowledge  is  too  weak  to  lead  them  to  peruse  any  thing  more 
scdid  than  the  occasitmal  productions  of  the  day.  It  may  be 
doubted  (for  we  leave  our  military  metaphor  behind  us,  partly 
becaose  it  is  unwilling  to  continue  any  longer  in  our  service,  and 

EBrtly  because,  when  we  reason,  military  personages  should  be 
ept  at  a  distance)  whether  books,  rather  than  topics,  are  not  the 
proper  subjects  of  criticism ;  whether  reviews  are  not  generally 
read  at  hours,  and  in  a  irome  of  mind,  in  which  we  are  too  littie 
inclined  to  mental  exertion  to  make  any  oddition  to  our  stores 
of  knowledge;  and  whether  they,  whose  powers  of  thought  are 
■o  foebl^  or  whose  relish  for  truth  is  so  &mt,  that  they  either  are 
not  able  or  are  never  tempted  to  se^  instniction  in  die  great 
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wwlo  of  hjunun  iatvUect,  an  Ukely  to  nin  aay  ^uo^  bjr  the 
penwal  oJT  krgumeotB,  wlucb  tbiit  Xak»  went  b;  surprue  in  the 
pi^«s  of  the  Keviewcr;  and  are  t«x>  fugitive  to  be  duUnctlj 
unpresed.  But  the  weigh^  objsctioD  to  the  prevailing  fiiahien 
of  crittciHDt  is  tbp  trouble  which  it  occasiouf  to  the  critic ; 
eq>ecially  wbea  he  hav  a  book  before  hini,  w  we  oow  h«T^ 
<PB  Hich  a  tut^t  and  in  such  a  style,  aa  to  afibrd  no  oppw> 
tunity  of  expatiating  in  those  general  tea»onings  to  which  ovr 
fraternity  ia  become  ao  partia].  Such  a  iituation  ia  always  rex- 
atious  and  perplexiiio  in  the  extreme ;  bat  it  ia  doubly  mortify- 


ing to  vs  at  present,  oecause  it  is  one  in  which,  when  we  took 
DP  Messrs.  Whistlecraib'  book,  we  had  no  swpicvm  of  being 
pUced.     "  Prospectus  and  Speaspen  of  an  intended  l^atiooal 


Work"  was  a  title  bo  imposing,  that  it  brought  into  oue 
minds  the  "exegi  inonumentnm  sera  pereoniue"  of  Horace 
with  a  uvltitude  of  kindred  associaUon^  aqd  suogrsted  thf 
most  grave  and  interesting  topics  of  discussion.  Wautsides  aa> 
ticipated,  with  perhaps  no  sljght  degree  of  ^elfowplawae,  the 
public  good  of  which  we  might  be  the  source,  hy  throwing 
out  a  &w  hinu  for  improving  the  splendmir  and  magnificence  S 
the  edifice.  And  if  the  national  monument,  when  qorapkted 
with  all  the  amendmeou  which  we  meant  to  propose,  should  be 
deaned  vorthy  of  general  admiration,  why  might  not  this  na> 
tional  work  be  adopted  a«  a  nationaJ  memorial  of  the  trinn^^ 
ant  issue  of  the  late  war  ?  Wbat  though  the  poem  mgbt  ha,^ 
been  originally  oomtnicted  without  any  ancb  view?    Has  ant 


chronolqgeit  and  aattquarieit  whoj,  meetuui  with  a  battle  foodtt 
io  one  vear,  and  the  tMphy  to  peipetuete  the  ramembraoco  of  it 
fiumdea  Iqng  befbr^  to  reconcile  line  appareot  cootradjctioo  vil) 
probably  be  forced  to  wif^oM^  thab  in  tb«  lt>egipninf[  t£  the  v/sofir 
teenth  ctiotury,  there  prewded  ifi  toe  omMtol*  of  Bntain, «  pre*- 
cient  spu-it,  which,  at  the  cUsttw  of  y«ai»,  could  with  uimitsw 
certain^  foresee  the  issue  (jS  the  owst  dubtow  conflicts?  In  oigtr 
templatuig  so  lofty  a  destioMioo  fiir  the  patiooel  work  of  Mwsn. 
Wfaistleciaft,  our  fancy  was  not  at  all  checked  by  the  in^t^ow 
deaupiation  of  hamese  and  collar  makera.  We  reflected,  that  ibe 
iDo£sty  of  genius  had,  probably,  soi^fat  conceainwot  aader  ■ 
knvlT  garb;  and  even  if  the  auibors  would  in  r«ahn  follow  the 
bwime  occupation  to  which  thn'  lay  claim,  fa»s  not  Mr.  Cobbett 

Jia  and  a^a  demonstrated,  that  it  is  by  the  hands  and  fingH* 
artisans  and  labourers  alone,  that  ev«ry  thing  valuaUe  ii  pKt- 
duced? 

The  wide  field  of  discussitH),  which  these  views  offiOtA  to  u^ 
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gnAuSly  doMd,  u  we  adfwnoed  in  tb«  perusal  of  the  prmpecftu 
and  BoeoiiBeD.  When  we  nachtd  tbe  end,  we  were  oonvinocd 
that  tne  nadon^  work  of  Mesers.  Whntlecraft  was  neither  meast 
•oar  fitted  for  the  end  to  which  we  fondly  wished  to  adapt  it. 
The  speculatioDS,  in  which  we  were  ready  to  indulge,  were 
ibmittare  uaeleaa  t  and,  what  was  sdll  more  mortifying,  though  we 
oosid  teil  what  the  proipectue  did  not  mean,  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  say  what  it  did  mean.  The  two  brothers  have  framed  their 
cipher  so  artfully,  that  it  may  be  read  by  three  or  four  keys ;  and 
if  any  preeuniptuous  cHtie,  obtaining  one  of  these,  should  at-' 
tempt  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  puzzle,  they  can  immediately 
spring  forward  with  another,  and  expose  his  mistake.  We  were 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  which  of  the  keys  to  oboose ;  and  we  bad 
ahnost  resolved  to  consider  the  woric  as  a  code  of  political  wis- 
dom, when  we  were  deterred  by  the  verr  delicate  discussions  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  entangled,  in  interpreting  some  d  the 
passages  where  allusiooB  are  made  to  recent  events : 
"  Before  the  feast  was  ended,  a  report 

RITd  e*ery  soul  with  horror  and  dismay; 

Some  ladies  on  their  journey  to  the  court 
Had  been  surprisM,  and  were  convey'd  away,- 

By  the  aboriginal  giants,  to  their  fort,-^ 

An  unknown  fiirt,— for  government,  they  sayi 

Had  BBcertain'd  its  actual  existence, 

But  knew  not  its  direction,  nor  its  distance." 
With  the  Reports  of  Secret  Cominittees  still  wet  from  the  press, 
would  it  not  have  been  rank  imprudence  to  venture  on  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  last  three  lines?  We  therefore  resolved  to  . 
w^k  in  a  less  thorny  track  than  that  of  politics ;  and  sccordinsljr 
we  Bimounee  to  our  reado^  that  the  work  of  Messrs.  Wfaisue- 
eraft  ought  to  be  considered  as  adioice  colloction  of  the  peculiar 
b^uitfes  of  the  present  age  of  English  poetry,  from  wbi<*  young 
getitl«nen  wiQ  derive  no  less  advantage  in  their  attempts  to  ao- 
mare  a  truly  modem  and  fiishionable  poetical  taste,  man  from 
roeir  Gradus  ad  ParRaaeam  in  the  comporition  of  nonsense  Latin 
rerves. 

ReooDecting  die  old  Baying,  that  example  is  better  than  pve- 
cmC,  we  shall  not  lay  down  any  general  canons  of  criticism 
wm^  might  be  deduced  from  the  verses  of  these  iSuffblk  bards; 
we  aball  rather  sketch  the  oudine  of  the  structure  of  the  work, 
and  qoote  a  few  of  the  most  brilliant  passages,  that  our  readers 
may  enjoy  the  fhwrance  while  we  explore  tbe  recesses  of  the 
flowers.  The  national  work  is  divided,  according  to  the  most 
w>proved  fashion,  into  cantos;  and  is  preceded  liy  what  has 
hitherto  had  no  appropriate  name  in  poetry,  though  in  prose 
it  )9  usually  called  a  prelaoe,  or  an  introduction,  or  an  adveitise- 
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meal  to  the  reader.  Menn.  Wfaifltlecnft-<lcaoiiuAMe  it  a  pnMi ; 
md  we  think  the  poetical  iu»nendature  k  indebted  to  went  ftr 
the  appellation.  The  office  of  the  proem  is  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
lumber-rooni  for  things  that  have  do  coonsxioD  with  the  nd^ect 
of  the  work,  or  with  one  anttther,  but  which  can,  without  muck 
difficulhr,  be  done  into  rhyme.  The  geuuB  of  the  Whiatleenft 
fimiily  u  very  conspicuous  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  thor 
task. 

"  Pve'oflen  wish'd  that  I  could  write  a  book, 
iSuch  fu  aU  English  people  m^t  pertue; 
I  never  should  regret  toe  pains  it  took. 

That's  just  the  sort  of  fiune  that  I  should  dUKMe ; 
To  sail  about  the  wwld  like  Captain  Cook, 
I'd  tlJGg  a  cot  up  for  my  favourite  muaa. 
And  we'd  take  verses  out  to  Demerara, 
To  New  South  Wales,  and  up  to  Niagara. 
*'  Poets  consume  exciseabie  commoditiei. 

They  raise  the  nation's  spirit  when  victorioui* 
They  drive  an  export  trade  in  whims  and  oddi^, 

Makine  our  commerce  and  revenue  glorious; 
As  an  indiutrious  and  paiui-taking  body  'tis 

That  poets  should  be  reckoned  meritorious  ; 
And,  therefore,  I  suhmissively  propose 
To  erect  one  board  for  verte,  and  onefbrprou. 

Each  board  to  have  twelve  members,  with  a  seat 
To  bring  them  in,  per  annum,  five  hundred  neat." 

We  know  nut  which  excellence  is  most  ccmqiicnoas  in  this 
passage;— the  poetical  art  with  a4iich  it  is  composed,^-or  the 
skill  witii  which  that  art  is  ccacealed.  Horace  lot^  aoo  enacted, 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  verse,  that  poetry  shookl  Mstn  with 
smoke  and  end  with  6r^  rather  than  b^in  with  fire  And  eod  in 
unoke.  Id  conformity  with  this  ancient  'n"T''"i  the  commcncfr- 
ment  of  our  natioDal  work  is  studionriy  depressed,  and  mean  al> 
most  to  slovenliness;  here  arenoconucidioDfllodiusleus;  all  is 
simple  and  unassuming ;  the  commoneat  things  are  expressed  in 
the  commonest  words ;  and  if  the  po^  shonLd  not  af^erwarda  Mar 
to  Uie  loftiest  heights  of  Parnossin,  he  at  least  has  the  comfortable 
assurance  of  being  in  no  danger  <^  tumbling  lower.  The  versifi- 
catioD  has  a  merit  highly  prued  of  late  days.  We  do  not  ^Inde 
to  the  double  rhymes  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  nor  to  the  ridi 
treble  rhymes  in  the  second ;  but  to  the  pleaaii^  harshness  vkfa 
which  their  melody  is  diversified,  and  which,  in  modem  criticissi, 
is  held  to  add  as  great  a  charm  to  the  sraoeful  flow  of  vengj  as  a 
rivulet  gains,  when,  from  a  smooth,  still,  course  it  begins  to  glide 
with  a  rippling  lively  current  over  a  pebbly  bed.  This  is  a  seciet 
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in  the  art.whifdi  Crtrinecly  was  little  pntctwed.  Pope,  fbr.iastaocct 
and  Tb<HiUDn,(UutGoldstnitli,  are  eu  invariably  metodioua,  that  the 
ear  ^a  true  critic  is  sorai  cloyed  witb  the  luscious  richnesB  of  the 
atreun  of  sound  which  they  pour  fourth.  Even  Drydea  was  never 
rough,  but  when  he  hail  no  leisure  to  be  smooth.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  huer  af^  to  discover,  that  barshDess  is  a  necessary  infiredip 
cut  m  poeOeal  harmony ;  in  obedience  to  which  maztin,  Mesars. 
AVhistlecraA,  after  sUthng  softly  throus^  the  first  stanza,  push 
through  the  second  with  much  less  resumrity  of  movement ;  until 
their  progress  becomes  excinisitely  jcSina,  and  jerking.  The  lirtf 
two  haes  contain  an  amiable  proof  oT  modesty,  which  on^it 
not  to  be  robbed  of  its  meed  of  praise : 

"  I've  often  wished  that  I  could  mite  a  book. 
Such  BE  all  English  people  migbt  peruse.'* 

Most  men  would  have  wished  to  write  a  book,  which  {dl  thdr 
countrymen  would  like  to  read :  but  our  brothers,  with  the  proud 
hmnility  of  conscious  genius,  confine  their  desires,  or  at  least 
their  language,  to  the  production  of  a  work  which  it  shall  be  po^ 
aible  for  all^^lishmen  to  peruse-  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  re> 
mark,  that  it  is  not  a  distant,  casual,  and  ceremonious  acquaint- 
ance with  the  goddesses  of  verse,  which  our  two  brothers  have  to 
boast  of:  they  are  in  poeaesssitHi  of  all  the  privileges  of  long  in- 
timacy: inst^d  of  appearing  before  the  Muses  as  humble  vot»- 
ries,  preparing  oSeruigs  for  their  acceptance,  or  decking  bowen 
for  their  abode,  thejr  treat  them  without  reserve,  and  talk  of  pack- 
ing them  off  as  plain  men  do  their  wives,  to  seU  their  small  ware* 
wherever  thqr  can  find  customers.  At  first  this  appeared  to  us  b> 
savour  not  a  little  of  an  unpoetical  concern  for  the  means  of  ^ub- 
aistenoe:  but,  on  second  thoughts,  we  are  Inclined  to  ascribe  the 
nncourteous  mode  of  procedure,  which  they  speak  of  adopting,  tp 
the  more  dignified  motive  of  solicitude  for  their  poetical  &nie; 
since  the  muse  would  naturally  be  the  most  zealous  propagator  dC 
the  fame,  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  her  own  inspiration. 
The  second  line  of  the  enumeration  of  the  merits  of  poets, 

"  TTiey  raise  the  nation's  spirit  when  victorious," 

contaim  one  of  those  happy  peculiarities  of  conception,  which 
gNiius  done  can  reach,  though  even  genius  cannot  always  com- 
mand them.  An  ordipaiy  mind,  especially  if  it  happened  to 
have  any  recollection  of  Tyrtsus  and  tlie  Spi^rtam  in  the  Mes- 
senian  war,  might  have  struck  out  the  idea,  thatpoetsareofuacto 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  vanquished:  but  is  there  any  thing  won- 
derful ia  raising  what  is  low  ?  to  lift  what  is  already  higli  to  a 
atill  greater  height  is  surely  a  much  juore  uncommon  and  stu- 
p«KU>us  effect :   and  accordingly,  our  Suffolk  bards,  with  great 
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eri^Mty  mA  t^tatj  c£  thaaaht,  aoloflaa  AtSt  Mrt,nat  beMne 
it  Mleristes  the  dqection  of  dt&at,  bat  beenue  it  ndda  evca  Srmk 
cxtravagiBce  to  tne  intoxioUion  of  rietory. 
T%«  precediog  Ube, 

"  Poets  consume  exciseable  commodi^ef." 
ahoogh  it  hu  no  pretensioiu  to  tbut  biiliiMKs  o£  cmeeption  vhich 
•e  faave  just  boeo  Rdmiring,  Is  ;et  rwmwkaMe  Sar  Ae  BkUl  vith 
wfakh  it  ukee  advantBgtt  ofthe  present  pralikction  far  tnerj  t^ing 
that  imellB  of  political  ftcononi;.  This  ground  of  praise  will  af^Msr 
lo  be  very  apUy  choeen,  wh«n  we  cooBuler  diat  the  exoiae  is  tbat 
branch  of  therev^nue  in  which  till  TeiylatelythegreatatdeBdax; 
has  taken  place,  and  that  it  is  to  the  goverament  that  the  cause 
of  the  poetical  fraternity  is  here  recomioended.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  Messrs.  Whistiecraft  did  not  carry  their  eulogy  iiir- 
dier :  they  might  have  asserted]  that  poets  produce,  aa  wd)  u 
conBODK  excisable  commodities;  for  poetry  was  long  wo  de- 
fln«d  by  the  primitive  fathers  to  be  vM|>m  d^motaim — the  oeril's 
wfat&  Hey  probably  rejected  this  notion,  because,  if  edc^}t<d, 
it  would  bring  poetry  under  the  ct^iaance  of  the  Commk- 
sioners,  whidi  would  be  inconsistent  wlA  their  yAmi  for  es- 
UbllAing  two  boards,  one  for  verse,  and  one  for  proee.  The 
idfca  of  ue  two  Boards  exhibits  die  streogiit  and  ct^ousaen  of 
llkt  Whistiecraft  imagination,  tnore  conspicuously  than  any 
Mber  part  of  the  poem.  We  have  only  to  regret,  that  they  h«R 
Hot  eirtered  at  more  leng^  into  ^e  details  ^  an  eataUisbMatt 
«f  MI  great  oonseqnoice  to  the  public  prespCTf^.  Some,  to  ti^ 
wway  from  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  may  perhaps  hint  a  asipi- 
doD,  that  tbe  aathors,  fhr  from  being  eltt^^etber  diaintarertal, 
entertain  an  emectation  of  reoeiving  the  recompense  of  dieir  in- 
foaaty,  by  being  themselves  noinmated  to  two  seats.  For  onr 
parts  we  acqint  Utem  of  these  grovelling  views ;  for  diey  cammt 
out  be  aware  that  such  a  nomination  would  be  the  extreme  of 
impropriety.  TTie  Board  of  Excise  might  as  well  be  fiDed  with 
io^lx>iIers  and  disdllers.  Unless  all  mnlers  in  v«ae  and  prose 
be  excluded  from  the  tribunals  which  are  to  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  these  commodities,  the  members  will  never  be  able  lo 
exert  their  an^rity  with  effect :  for  Aough  lb«r  viitac  m^bt 
KStat  the  temptations  to  abuse,  they  would  aerer  escape  snafMaon. 
Some  may  allcf^  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  boardsshould  be 
billed  in  verse  and  prose,  which  they  cannot  be  without  ^acdce 
in  these  arts.  But  what  do  the  membere  of  the  Board  tn  Trade 
know  ^HMit  commerce  and  tnannftictDtefl  ?  and  yet;,  isaoctbe 
Board  of  Trade  universally  allowed  to  be  >c»ie  of  the  moM  faaraft< 
less  boards  in  the  kingdom?  The  whole  objection  proceeds i^mh 
the  very  bite  notion,  that  the  members  of  a  public  «  '"  ' 
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ought  to  understand  the  at&ira  of  whkii  tixey  hare  tbe  natiaffe- 
meoL  Such  an  idea  can  be  entertained  by  those  only,  who  hastUy 
^>ply  to  public  concerns  the  maxims  of  their  domestic  economy, 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the  principles  of  constUutional 
law. 

Our  bards,  having  thus  su^ested  a  hint  for  the  encourage 
meat  of  learning  by  the  state,  proceed  to  lament  the  iem  of  uie 
twen^  guineas  which  authors,  m  farmer  times,  were  wont  tp  re- 
ca.\e  from  the  patrons  to  whom  they  dedicated  their  works. 

"  Then  twenty  guioeas  was  a  little  fortune ; 

Now  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  should  mend: 
Our  poets  nuw-a-days  are  deem'd  importuae 

If  their  addreises  are  diffusely  penn'd : 
Most  fashiotiaIHe  authors  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  fHeuA, 
To  show  their  independeflCe,  I  eoppoK ; 

And  that  may  do  for  ^^en^emm  bke  those." 

We  agree  with  Messrs.  Whistlecraf^  in  deprecstiBg  the  prao 
tice  of  gratuitous  dedication.  Bat,  instead  ofbriagiog  tinck  the 
old  &8hi(xi,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  more  proGt- 
Mm  tor  the  literary  past  of  the  community  to  adopl^  ae  -thi 
gasnl  practice^  what  was  attenpted  (we  know  not  whether  with 
imwii)  in  the  case  of  Tristram  Shandy ;  where  the  dedlcatioi^ 
nniated  at  full  lengthy'  is  followed  by  an  advertisement  that  it 
WUil  beloog  to  whatever  nobleman  or  gentleman  shall  offer  the 
highest  orioe>  The  sale  of  dedications  by  auction  would,  we  have 
«•  4*B0t,  «9cteiid  the  market  for  them  very  considerably.  The 
ftiMon  of  feoaily  dedioation  is  supported  by  such  emiaent  exem- 
tolea — by  tkat  oi'  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  for  iuatanee,  who  inscribes 
OB  £leinei>ts  of  Chemistry  to  Lat^  Davy — and  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, who  dedicaties  his  History  of  the  British  Revenue  to  his 
■o»-^that  it  thredtess  to  become  very  jwevolent,  unless  it  is 
tiiecked  in  its  growth  by  heing  subjectra  to  penahies.  "We  wish 
Aat  our  UmiU  allowed  us  to  point  out  all  the  unassubiii^  'bean- 
ties  of  language,  which  lurk  in  the  stanza  which  we  have  Jnrt 
qsoted.  We  can  do  no  tnore  than  direct  the  attention  ofour 
readers  to  the  sim{4e  eaerm  of  the  last  lini^  aad  to  the  strikiqg 
■ntitbesis  between  tkat  aw  those.  "  And  that  may.de  tor  gen- 
tiemen  like  thos&"  We  ore  not  sure,  however,  that  this  flower 
d*  Parnassus .  is  the  genuine  growth  of  Messrs.  Whistiecraff* 
garden. 

The  coDclutton  (rf  the  proem  is  very  properly  oocupied  wilih 
announcing  (be  tbraie  of  the  intended  national  work,  And  the 
tcasooa  wudi  have  determined  the  authors  in  the  choice  of  thek 
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"  Kiss  Arthur,  and  the  koigliU  of  hu  round  Uble, 

Were  reckon'*!  the  best  king  and  bravest  lords, 
Of  all  that  flourbh'd  since  the  tower  of  Babel ; 

At  least  of  all  that  history  records ; 
Therefore  I  shall  endeavour,  if  I'm  able. 

To  paint  their  l^ous  actions  by  mv  words : 
Heroes  exert  themselves  in  hopes  of  4me, 
And  having  such  a  strong  decisive  claim, 
*■  It  grieves  me  mncb,  that  oames  that  were  respected 

fa  former  agesi  pcreons  of  suoh  mark, 
And  couDtrymen  of  ours,  should  lie  neglected. 

Just  like  old  portraits  lumberii^  in  the  dark: 
An  error  such  as  this  should  be  corrected, 


And  if  my  muse  can  strike  a  single  spark 
'Vhj  then  (as  poets  say)  I'll  string  my  ijn. 
LDO  then  I'll  light  a  great  poetic  fire; 


"  1*11  air  them  all,  and  rub  down  the  round  taUe, 

And  wash  die  tanvau  clean,  and  scour  the  tnmttf 
And  put  a  coat  of  varnish  en  the  fable. 

And  try  to  puzzle  out  the  dales  and  namefl ; 
Then,  as  I  said  before,  I'U  heave  my  cable, 
And  take  a  pilot,  and  drop  down  the  Thames." 
We  have  already  admired  the  ptsn  unadorned  style  wkh 
which  the  proem  b^an ;  the  proHuion  of  Bgares  and  richBesa  of 
imagciT  with  which  it  concludea  is  do  less  worthy  of  apj^soae. 
A  careless  reader  might  suppose  that,  after  the  spark  has  been 
atnick,  and  the  poetic  fire  lighted,  and  the  portraits  aired,  sad 
the  round  table  rubbed  down,  and  the  canvass  washed,  the  frunca 
flcoured,  and  the  fable  varnished,  there  is  an  incongruity  (rf'me- 
tt^hor  in  heaving  the  cable,  taku^  a  pilot,  imd  dr(m>ing  down 
the  Thames.  He  fact  however  is,  that  the  last  two  unes,  instead 
ofbdng  metaphorical,  contain  a  literal  statement  (^  a  plain  matto- 
of  fact.  Iley  have  nothing  to  do,  like  scouring  the  eanvaaa  at 
Tarnishing  the  tid>le,  with  the  composition  oi  the  poem,  bat  allude 
to  the  purpose  of  the  writers,  when  llie  task  m  versificatkm  is 
finished,  to  set  out  on  a  voyage,  with  a  view  to  retail  their  week 
in  New  South  Wales. 

The  proem  being  finished,  the  national  poem  itself  commences. 
After  a  description  of  the  feasts  jind  revels,  the  knights  and  ladies 
of  King  Arthur's  court,  we  are  presented  with  the  characters  of  Sk 
Launcelot,  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Gawain,  drawn"  very  daborate- 
ly,  and  kept  as  distinct  as  heroes  of  an  epic  poem  ought  ever  to 
be.  Into  tile  composition  of  each,  a  few  grains  of  mystery  are 
thrown ;  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  modem  poetical  phar- 
ma<7,  is  essential  to  the  composition  of  an  int««atiug  personage. 
In  the  second  canto  intelligence  arrives,  that  a  company  of  latuea 
had  \x&i  carried  off  by  a  band  of  giants,    like  knights-pursu^ 
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dueonr  the  castle  of  the  gianta^  and  attack  it  withmit  meeeHb 
-Sir  Gawain  then  conducts  his  (^ra[tiaDs  agaiiut  it  in  regular 
fonn;  and  after  mueh  labour  pevodves  t^t  he  ia  not  Itk^y  to 
€&^  \ta  purpoie  ia  this  waj;  or,  as  oar  bardi  beantimlly 
«xpree>  it  i 

"  In  fact  hu  confidence  had  mnch  dtmiabhed, 
Since  all  tni  preparationi  hadbeea  finished." 

Lastly,'  Sir  Tristram  attempts  to  gain  the  fortress,  by  a  art^ 
demain;  and  after  much  difficult  climbing,  bard  fighting,  and 
abusive  raihog,  finds  himself  in  possession  of  it ;  deCven  all  the 
ladies,  with  the  exception  of  two  fat  duennas,  who  bad  been  de- 
voured ;  and  forms  a  sentimental  friendship  with  a  sick  giant,  who 
liad  beeo  saved  from  the  general  carnage.  The  canto  concludes 
with  announcing,  that  the  ensuing  part  of  the  poem  will  contain 
an  account  of  a  mant's  travels  and  education. 

The  merits  of  the  construction  of  this  plot  are  very  con- 
apicuoua.  It  has  always  been  deemed  of  poetical  importance  that 
the  scenes  which  the  poet  paints  to  our  imagination  should  follow 
one  another  in  such  an  Order,  that  the  impresdon  of  each  may  he 
increased  by  the  contrast  subsisting  between  its  general  character 
and  the  general  character  of  the  scene  immediately  preceding; 
and  that  the  fancy,  instead  of  being  tired  with  the  sameness,  may 
be  refreshed  by  the  variety  of  the  pictures  which  are  set  before 
it.  To  try  Messrs.  Whiauecrafu'  work  by  this  criterion,  we  have 
merely  to  throw  a  cursory  glance  over  the  assemblages  of  ideas, 
by  which  it  successively  arrests  our  attention.  First,  we  have  the 
dishes  DO  which  King  Arthur's  court  feasted,  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber, according  to  our  reckoning;  then  the  rude  jollity  of  the 
menials  is  described;  the  courteous  hnights  enter  next;  after 
wbfwi  the  ladies  make  their  apneanmce ;  three  highly  finished 
portraits  of  the  three  principal  knights  fill  the  fbliuwine  eight 
pages ;  then  comes  the  ocHistemation  produced  by  tbe  intelligence 
of  the  ladies'  mi^brtune ;  tbe  journey  of  the  kni^ts,  their  ar- 
rival at  tbe  place  where  the  giants  had  supped,  the  description  of 
the  castie,  tne  assault,  the  r^olar  progress  of  the  si^e,  Sir  Tris- 
tram's coup  de  main,  with  its  attenoant  horrors  Mid  bloodshed  ;— 
and  that  the  reader  may  not  be  dismissed  with  a  pstoful  impres- 
Moa,  the  whole  terminates  with  the  pleasing  sympathy  which 
attaches  Sir  Tristram  to  the  sick  giant.  They  who  cannot 
trace  the  most  consummate  art  in  this  developement  of  the 
actifHi  of  the  work,  must  be  pronoonced  insensible  to  poetical 
beauty. 

The  ctJoaring  of  the  piece  is  not  inferior  to  the  general  disp»- 
ntion  of  its  parts.  The  beautieM  of  language  ana  versification, 
which  we  pointed  out  at  considerable  length  in  tbe  proem,  afH>ear 
ia  everf  part  of  tbe  work.    It  is  only  a  lew  ef  the  oure  brilliaiit 
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fMunOf^  that  we  can  aflbnl  to  extract ;  and  even  tJiete  few  loiiit 
tie  given  unaccompanied  bv  the  full  commentary  which  th^  me- 
nt  would  entitle  them  to  claim.  The  following  description  of  the 
knighu  and  Udies  must  be  admired ;  though  perhaps  it  was  not 
quite  &ir  to  mention  as  a  defect  in  the  gentlemen,  that  they  t^ 
not  attained  to  the  accomplishment  oT  driving  stage  coaches. 
Had  stage  coaches  then  '^«*'^,  we  would  have  resigned  the  r& 
nutation  of  the  knights  to  its  fate :  but  to  blame  them  for  not 
doing  what  it  was  unpossible  to  do,  is  an  harshness  which  tlie 
■temest  arbiter  eiegimttarum  could  scarcely  approve. 
■'Their  manners  were  refined  snd  perfect — saving 

Some  modern  graces,  which  taey  could  not  catch. 
At  spitting  through  the  teeth  and  driving  stages, 

Accomplisbments  reserved  for  distant  ages. 


**  They  looked  a  manly,  generous  generation ; 
Beards,  shouldeTs,  eyebrows,  oroad,  ands^ 
llieir  accents  firm  andloud  in  conversation, 


Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick, 
Show'd  them  prepar*d,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  noses,  stab,  and  kick : 
And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said, 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well  bred. 
*■  The  ladies  look'd  of  an  heroic  race — 

At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  aye, 
Tall  figitfes,  open  features,  oval  face, 

Lai^  eyes,  with  an^ile  eyelnows,  arf^'d  and  high ; 
Hieir  manners  had  an  odd  peculiar  grace, 

Neither  repulsive,  a&ble,  nw  shy ; 
Maieatical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen— 

Their  dresses  partly  silk,  and  partly  woollen." 
Hie  first  mpeanmce  of  the  giants  is  characteristic  both  of 
them  and  of  tne  work. 

"  Sir  Gawain  tried  a  parley,  hut  in  vain— - 

A  true  bred  giant  never  trosta  a  knight^ 
He  sent  a  herald,  who  retum'd  again, 

All  torn  to  rags  and  perishing  with  fright ; 
A  trumpeter  was  sent,  out  he  was  slain^ 

To  trumpeters  they  bear  a  mortal  spite : 
When  all  conciliatory  measures  fail'd. 

The  castle  and  the  fortress  were  assuPd. 
"  But,  when  the  giants  saw  them  feirly  under. 

They  shovelled  down  a  cataract  of  stones, 
A  hideous  volley,  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 

Bounciog,  and  bounding  dovrn,  and  breaking  boats, 
Rending  the  earth,  and  riving  rocks  asunder ; 

Sir  Gawain  inwardly  laments  and  groans, 
Hetiring  last,  and  standing  most  exposed  ;— 

SucceM  leem'd  hopeless,  and  the  oonbu  closed." 
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The  ftiiy'of  the  ccmtbatants  has  evidently  communicated  a- 
sympathetic  ardour  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet ;  for,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  the  fitones  are  put  into  a  shovel,  become  a 
cataract,  are  nexX  a  volley,  and  last  of  all,  s  peat  cS  thunder. 
A  reader  of  taate,  who  give  the  verse  its  proper  cadence,  will 
find  in  the  line 

"  Bouncing,  and  bounding  down,  and  breaking  bones," 
an  adaptation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  as  exquisite  as  any  that 
Homer  or  Virgil  affords.     The  concluding  line, 

"  Success  seem'd  hopcleBB,  and  the  combat  closed,** 
has  a  wonderful  dignity  of  expression,  and  flows  with  a  solemn 
mweaty,  which  is  worth  at  least  half  the  meaning. 

The  railings  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  in  the  IHad, 
are  not  managed  with  more  attention  to  nature,  when  urbani^ 
is  lost  in  resentment,  than  the  mutual  salutations  <^  our  Tristram 
and  the  giants  in  the  flnal  and  successful  attack, 
"  The  giants  saw  them  on  the  topmost  crown 

Of  the  last  rock,  and  threaten'd,  and  defied— 
*  Down  with  the  mangy  dirarfs  there ! — Dash  them  down ! 

Down  with  the  dirty  pismires ! ' — Thus  they  cried. 
Sir  Tristram,  with  a  sharp  sarcastic  frown. 
In  their  own  giant  jargon  thus  replied : 
'  MuUioger  I— -Cacaraole  I — and  Mangonell  t 
You  cursed  cannibals,  I  know  you  well— 
'*  *  I'll  see  that  pate  of  yours  upon  a  post — 

And  your  left-handed  squinting  brother's  too^ 
By  heaven  and  earth,  within  an  hour  at  most, 
I'll  give  the  crows  a  meal  of  him  and  yoa— 
The  wolves  shall  have  you, — either  raw  or  roatt^ 

ni  make  an  end  of  all  vour  cursed  crew.' 
These  words  he  partly  saia  and  partly  sang. 
As  usual  with  the  giants,  in  their  slaag." 
Messrs.  Whistlecraft  are  entitled  to  praise,  not  merely  for  the 
distribution  of  their  matter,  and  for  the  poetical  beauties  with 
which  they  have  adorned  it,  but  for  the  subject  itselE     Poetry 
has  of  late  been  rambling  over  ground  which  formerly  had  not 
the  r^utation  of  classical.     From  the  isles  of  Scotland  to  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  there  is  scarcely  a  rofpon  on  which  the  foot- 
step of  the  English  muse  has  not  been  imprinted.     The  rude 
l^ends  of  our  forefathers,  and   even  the  incoherent  inelegant 
mythology  of  Brahma,  have  received  fresh   beauty  frpm   her 
hands.    W^e  have  long  wondered  that  she  has  continued  so  long 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  giants  and  ogres,  who  have  agi- 
tated, and  still  agitate,  so  many  youthful  hearts,  and  who  have  so 
large  a  share  in  producing  the  puns  and  the  joys  of  the  nursery. 
The  poet,  who  aSaU  celebrate  them  with  wc^y  strwns,  will  find 
2l2 
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Ul  the  bre«st  of  every  penon,  who  in  hh  childhood  has  fi^owed 
Jade  the  Giant-killer  through  his  marvellous  adTentures,  a  choid 
irhich  will  vibrate  responsive  to  hn  notee.  Such  a  bard  Mr. 
William  Whistlecrafl  in  part  was,  and  such  we  hope  the  surviv- 
ing brother  will  yet  prove  hitnscif  to  be.  He  will  then  be  to 
giants  what  Walter  Scott  is  to  feudal  chieftains;  and  aa  much  •* 
a  giant  surpassed  the  most  brawny  bdrderer,  by  so  modi  may  he 
promise  himself  that  his  &me  will  exceed  that  sX  the  mioatid  fif 
the  North. 


abt.  IX.— state  of  morals  and  criminal  ju- 
risprudence IN  FRANCE. 

1.  Memoirs  of  Madatne  MoTison,  eospltmatory  af  her  Cottditcl  on 
the  Trial  Jor  the  Assasiinatton  of  M,  Fualdis :  writteH  by  her- 
sel/y  and  addressed  to  Madame  Eitjelran,  her  Mother.  Trans- 
laled  from  ike  French,  and  acannpajaed  by  an  Abstract  oftke 
Trial,  and  a  concise  Account  of  ike  Persons  und  Events  aUtided 
to  in  the  Memoirs,  l2mo.  pp.  276.  Baldwin  and  Co.  London, 
1616. 

2,  Procedure  de  PAssassignat  de  M.  FUaldis,  devaal  ia  Cours  d^ As- 
sises de  Wiodex.    8vo.   pp.  300. 

1 HERX  is  a  M.  Jouy  in  Paris»  who,  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  author  <^  considerable  name 
and  authority  amongst  our  neighbouiB,  and  who  has  written  eleven 
or  twelve  volumes  of  essays,  expressly  <hi  "  the  Marmers  and 
Usages"  (rf  his  native  Una.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course  of 
these  essays,  censures  what  he  declares  to  be  the  well-known  and 
acknowledged  propensity  of  his  countrymen  to  undervalue  them- 
selvee  and  their  countrv;  and,  to  jwove  that  h&  at  least,  twght 
■ot  to  be  included  in  tne  reproach,  which  may  be  JBsUy  brought 
against  the  Parisians  and  Gascons  in  particniar,  for  this  excess 
of  humility  and  diffidence,  he  states  his  own  opinion  in  the  fcl- 
lowina  clear  tenna : — "  ffi  are,  whatever  we  »n«y  be  pUased  to 
say  of  ourselves,  Ike  best,  the  most  sociaty  arui  the  most  enkgktemi 
natiott  of  Eia-ape'' 

lliis  sentiment,  though  It  nuy  seem  rather  abrupt  and 
somewhat  singularly  introduced,  as  it  is  stated  widi  every  ajv 
peerance  of  dincere  conviction,  merits  serious  attention.  It  is 
a  pity,  we  allow,  that  the  French  should  nndervatae  theiaselvcsi 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  say  this,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
^ould  not  feel  inclined,  for  particular  ressons,  which  w«  sh^ 
probably  ^lecify  in  the  aeqae^  to  Mdwut  quielfy  to  hew  then 
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very  moch  wervaloe  themadvei.  LmM  of  all  should  we  be  inclined 
toaubmittothiijif  the  sBperioritv  were  usuned,  not  in  a  burst  (^ 
TUtuouB  paitriotim,  or  in  the  entDDsiasm  excited  by  some  aplendid 
nunifntation  of  public  spirit  or  principle^  bat  in  uie  supercilious 
repetition*  of  a  presumtttnoas  arrc^aace  whose  Uving  impulse  [• 
levit]^  and  whose  daily  food  is  liceotiousneia.  The  superiority  we 
recognize  should  certainly  consist  m  something  trhicli  wc  can  use- 
fully imitate  or  honourably  admire :  the  lacrificG  of  selfouffht  only 
to  be  made  at  the  altar  of  Greatness  or  of  Ooodneas:  when  we 
practise  mortification  it  ought  to  be  with  a  view  to  improTement 
in  moral  worth  and  dif^ity.  It  would  be  infatuation  in  the  last 
degree  to  consent  to  honour  what  we  should  be  ashamed  to  b^ 
or,  still  worse,  to  receive  corruption  in  return  for  acknowledging 
others  to  be  more  deserving  tiian  ourselvea. 

Before  going  further,  however,  we  must  permit  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  unequivocally  recognizing  the  superior  ingenuity  of 
oar  neighbours.  To  claim  with  a  boldness,  which  some  may  think 
•{^roaches  to  effrontery,  a  triple  superiority  over  all  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  instant  to  lodge  a  demand  on  that  generous  regard 
which  most  people  are  delisted  to  pay  to  merit  when  ignorant 
of  its  own  existence,  is  a  combination  of  opposite,  and,  as  tbev 
faave  usually  been  thought,  of  cmtradictory  pretensions,  whioa 
probably  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  would  have  imagined,  and 
^rhich  certainly  none  Init  a  Frenchman  woold  have  had  bravery 
enough  to  pablish.  Wonders,  however,  of  this  nature,  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  that  happy  country,  where  the  sentiments  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  that  press  so  heavily  on  the  rest  of  mankind, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exiet  at  alt.  M.  Jouy's  union  of  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  national  humility  with  the  majestic  display 
of  national  pride,  is  one  of  ihetr  most  common  feata  ofdexteritjr. 
**  How  comes  it,"  says  a  critic  in  the  Meratre,  "  that  we  French 
are  so  unjust  towarjs  our  historians,  notwithstandiDg  they  are 
■operior  to  those  of  any  other  nation?  We  persist  in  thinking 
that  we  have  rivals  in  this  department  nf  literature,  whereas 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Montesquieu  is  above 
Gibbon,  and  t)mt  (lume  and  Robertson  must  yield  precedence 
to  Voltaire,  considered  simply  as  a  writer  of  history." — Who 
can  help  being  preporaessed  in  favour  of  an  amiable  people,  who 
declare  to  an  that  they  are  first  in  every  thing,  nnd  that  they  are 
conscious  of  their  excellence  in  nothing  ?  It  would  surely  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  refuse  our  acknowledgmente  to  this  douUe 
claim:  if  we  deny  the  merit,  should  we  not  yield  to  the  modesty? 
and  if  we  doubt  the  modesty,  ov^ht  we  not  to  be  vanquished  by 
the  merit  ? 

Bat  the  total  unconsciousness  of  the  French  as  to  those  emi' 
neat  virtues  which  they  assure  us  they  possess,  has  not  hindered 
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them  from  exclaiming' bitterly  and  Tociferousl^  against  Ixwd 
Stimhope,  becaiue,  as  they  express  it,  he  has  been  Dose  enoagh 
to  accuse  their  national  manners  at  looseness  in  regard  to  mo- 
Tality,  and  their  national  politioi  of  a  tmdency  to  chuu^  to 
disorder,  and  to  aggression.  One  of  their  writers,  a  memb^  of 
the  Academy,  has  declared  it  to  be  an  example  of  the  extratudi- 
nary  magnanimity  of  France,  that  Lady  Stanhope  was  safiered  , 
to  reside  in  Paris  after  these  ideas  of  her  husband  were  known; 
and  there  is  not  a  bravo  on  their  half-pay  list  wfaodoes  not  pre- 
tend that  a  British  peer  owes  him  a  personal  accomit  for  die 
opinion  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  form,  and  hardy 
enough  to  express  in  the  British  Parliament,  clashing  radier 
violently  with  M.  Jouy's  decision,  ouoted  above.  This  puts  ns 
in  mind  of  a  note  which  Scudery  aaded  to  one  of  hb  dc^grdb: 
"  ShouH  any  (me  take  it  irUo  his  head  that  this  poetry  is  had,  I  wish  to 
tell  him  that  my  name  is  Scudery,  and  that  J  wear  a  sword."  A  strip- 
-ling  of  Paris,  who  writes  political  pamphlets  in  a  style  of  suffocating 
bombast,  having  last  year  reflected  very  severely,  as  he  tfaongfat, 
on  England,  magnanimously  dispatched  an  intimation  to  Sr 
Charles  Stuart,  that  he  lived  au  qtiatrihne  in  some  street  or  otho-, 
and  that  he  held  himself  responsible  as  a  man  for  all  he  had  said ; 
but  that  if  he  n-aa  attacked  according  to  the  fashion  of  ambasssk- 
dors,  he  had  no  protection  a^inst  poignards  or  poison !  Differ- 
ing from  Lord  Stanhope,'  in  winking  mat  the  army  of  occupation 
should  be  continued  m  fVance,  nnA  anxious  to  take  an  otmor- 
tnoity  of  declaring,  that  we  consider  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  to  have  been  the  isolated  act  of  some 
madman  or  ruffian,  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  country,  we 
must  yet  hesitate  to  admit  that  his  Lordship  has  calumniated 
spotless  innocence.  M.  Lafite,  in  an  excellmt  speech,  deli- 
'  vered  in  the  Chamb«  of  Deputies,  has  recently  indeed  declared 
it  to  be  villanous  to  distrust  the  pacific  feelings  of  his  nation ; 
*'  for,"  said  he,  "  the  public  wish  pronounces  itself  loudly,  that 
our  politics  may  not  for  the  fiiture  disturb  any  neighbouring  peiv- 
pie.  It  may  be  so ;  but  who  has  heard  this  loud  expression, 
'  and  where  are  the  indicadons  oi  such  a  wish  ?  In  the  Mhterve 
(lately  the  Mercure),  a  periodical  work,  which  is  the  organ  of 
M.  Lafit^'s  party,  there  Iiave  appeared,  it  is  true,  severalbitter 
attacks  on  Lord  Stanhope,  for  daring  to  affirm,  that  there  ate 
men  in  France  hostile  m  heart  to  the  Bourbons,  and  that  the 
-mass  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  officers  on  the  half-pay,  cherish 
an  ardent  desire  to  raiew  the  work  of  plunda*  ana  a^roudize- 
ment.  Certainly  the  Minerve  ought  to  Know  the  real  sendm^its 
of  these  people ;  but  unluckilv,  in  the  same  number  with  one  of 
these  violent  vindicadons  of  tne  morality  and  good  temper  nni- 
▼ersal  at  pres^it  among  the  Froicb,  we  discovered  a  song  ad- 
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dretsed  to  the  military,  in  wbtcb  a  can^  prostitute  addreuet 
tbem  in  the  plain  language  of  her  profesaoii,  in  words  with  which 
we  curnot  pollute  our  pages,  recalling  to  their  recollectioo  the 
various  capitals  in  which  they  had  practised  their  or^es,  and 
bidding  them  hc^  that  some  day  ere  long  they  might  yet  drink 
a  ^Aas  tcttether  at  the  acpense  of  M.  Lafite's  "  peupk»  voisins  I" 
It  is  to  be  observed,  mat  the  Mmerve  publishes  on  Tts  cov^  a 
lilt  of  its  authors,  amongst  whom  are  three  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  a  Professor  of  the  Collie  of  France ;  it  is  not* 
therefor^  one  of  those  obscure  or  contemptible  works,  the  pro- 
fli^mcy  of  which  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  course,  like  the 
fimiiness  of  low  resorts.  On  the  contrary,  it  connects  itself  with 
the  di^iily  of  the  great  Literary  CorporatitHi  of  France ;  it  ia 
identified  with  avowed  writers  of  name  and  celebrity ;  it  ther^ 
fore  forms  a  part  of  the  unesc^titmable  evidence  which  the  French 
nation  fnmishee  respecting  its  own  publiccbaractersnd  disposition. 
Instead  of  breathing  that  *'  vceu  national"  for  peace  and  concord, 
of  which  M.  Lafite  n>eak8,  iu  general  tone  is  inveterately  ma- 
lignant; and  a  host  of  minor  works  notoriously  seek  support  by 
addressing  the  passions  of  Buonaparte's  soldiery;  fillmg  th«r 
columns  with  all  the  felsehoods  that  credulous  rancour  invents.or 
collects,  for  the  purpose  of  again  inflaming  these  trampled  fire- 
brands. The  style  of  these  incitements  often  affords  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  propriety  of  M.  Jouy's  reproach  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  loo  much  modesty.  "  TTie  crowd,"  says  one  of  the 
writers  in  <]uest^n,  "  still  continues  to  collect  before  an  engrav- 
ing, which  represents  a  dying  French  grenadier  keeping  in  dieck 
by  his  aaaUemmce  a  whole  detachment  of  the  oiemy  I "  So  mudi 
for  the  meekness  of  the  French,  and  their  present  pacific  temper, 
which  they  say  Lord  Stanhope  has  calumniated.  Brantom^ 
their  old  court  chronicler,  after  narratioK  the  scandalous  amours 
of  their  queens  and  ladies,  usually  concludes  the  picture  of  each 
by  assuring  his  readers,  that  she  u>as  a  good  ami  virtuous  womaot 
an  honour  to  France,  very  chaste,  and  withal  pious ! 
■  As  to  the  morality  of  general  manners  in  France,  which  it 
spears  Lord  Stanhope,  like  others  of  our  countrymen,  does  not 
consider  to  be  too  exemplary,  it  is  a  point  upon  which  a  people 
may  be  well  allowed  to  feel  tenderly  sensible.  Wilful  calumny 
here  would  indeed  be  very  base :  but  at  all  times,  and  still  more 
particuWly  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  two  countries, 
an  undue  concession  of  truth  to  courtesy  would  be  both  foolish 
and  criminaL  It  bos  indeed  been  pronounced,  in  the  flippant 
and  superficial  cant  of  liberality,  that  geaeral  judgments  passed 
on  national  character  must  be  unjust.  This  is  one  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  day,  and  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  persons 
who  would  fkin  carry  to  tne  credit  of  their  pbilost^hy  the  amount 
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of  their  deflcisDe^  in  toUd  Knw  and  steady  principle.  It  wmld 
be  very  uDJut,  we  tiUiw,  to  deny  tbe  virtue  of  •  partienkr  My; 
or  the  hf»tour  of  •  pMticuW  gendenum,  became  we  awy  h&we 
been  led,  Iw  studying  die  history,  and  observing  the  oonduot,  of 
tbe  porticalar  people  amongst  whom  he  or  sbe  hts  been  bom,  to 
form  fiQ  opinion  not  over  bvourable  to  the  steadiness  of  the  p^dia 
disposilion,  or  theoxtsnt  of  tbe  public  inforntation.  But  to  main- 
tain  that  we  ought  not  to  oome  to  any  general  oooolosions  on  sndi 
pointB^is,atdreventR,aswehavesaid,  anovdty.  Tbe  flnt  bistcK 
viMH,  philoac^bers,  and  moralists  in  all  ages,  have  been  aoonstoBiect 
to  trace  (ha  nature  effects  of  particular  political  inadtutioDa  and 
idisioDs  syitetns  in  the  distinctive  features  marked  on  the  a^ieota 
of  cCffemit  nations;  and  from  these,  as  nsoogniaed  and  iiotiMnotts, 
th^  bavededoocd  some  of  the  most  clear  ami  striking  of  thoee 
admonitioas  which  have  entitled  them  tA  thegntitade  and  admi- 
ration at  mankind.  If  national  dianwtsr  is  not  to  be  caamioed, 
and  pronounced  upon,  pnblic  insdtndens  become  matWs  of 
ooaparatively  smaU  moment;  for  particotar  individuals  nay  Iiv« 
virtuoosly  and  amiably  under  any  form  of  gorernmeot,  and,  at 
this  time  of  day,  peraonal  security  may  in  general  be  ensured  by 
a  tranquil  purstdt  of  {urivate  {Measures  and  oocupadons,  undis- 
tttlbed  bv  any  regard  to  politics.  No  person  who  poecesses  the 
power  MobwrTBtioD  can  look  at  the  two  people,  die  Frmch 
and  tbe  En^ish,  widtout  discovering  a  marked  difference  of 
Baticmal  chanutter,  the  vein  of  which  rune,  a*  a  line  of  separadMi, 
through  all  dicu  conduct  and  jtfooeedings.  It  is  apparent  in 
their  revolutions,  in  their  literature^  in  their  oratory,  in  tbcsr 
oovrtB  of  law,  in  their  religions,  in  the  ^ipUcatiim  given  to  the 
mbhc  means  in  things  that  are  considerod  of  general  utility. 
Posterity  wilt  reeognioe  the  difference;  and  those  amoiu^ 
us  who  are  <ar  fimai  beii^  ashamed  <^  it,  must  naturally  nel 
anxious  diat  it  should  not  be  obscured  or  misffspitscnied  at 
present. 

The  question,  as  to  the  state  of  public  nwsKty  in  any  conn- 
try,  ■*  a  very  exteosive  one :  all  that  we  can  thins  of  d<Hi^  here 
is  (o  notiee  some  ct  tht  feots,  that  frill  be  found,  we  afmrHund, 
anffioent  to  rdieve  from  the  ehai^  of  oalunny  dioee  of  oar  tr»i 
vdlers  who  have  r^H>esented  that,  tn  the  present  intinale  am^ 
monicadons  between  the  two  peofi^e,  Et^fand  might  lose  more 
than  she  could  zmr  by  d)e  example  offered  to  her.  Hie  cleav 
and  irreconcileabla  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  has  always  been  regarded  and  deaeribei^ 
by  sound  thinkers  as  a  drcumitanoe  the  most  esaendal  to  the 
existence  of  what  te  called  puUic  morals.     However  latnoitably 

eat  may  be  (he  amoont  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  (and 
'     I'baibut  tooiDueh  jreasoDtodq^ontheiBcreasedcal*? 
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logae  of  her  oSeneea),  while  diis  Use  of  dcaurratMin  ia  kept 
■troiigly  maikad  aod  reo^iiiiiible  by  all,  then  tentaiiM  a  lure 
dtkoee  tg^mt  gaoteni  cormptioi^  and  the  vital  parts,  of  the  ttat« 
nay  be  cousitkred  as  itill  healthy.  It  ii  the  want  of  the  impret* 
sion  of  thia  dkttnction  on  (he  pubhc  santimeDt  of  TVanoe  that 
atrikes  tu  as  chiefly  iadicatiTe  c^ner  moral  deBangMnmt.  Take, 
for  laManoe,  the  worlu  of  M.  Jouy,  to  wbtHn  we  h«Te  already 
alladed,  which  are  plaoed,  nyi  their  pabliahcr,  "  on  a  level  wits 
the  Ejigligh  ^tectatOT,  givtne  a  Aithml  picture  of  the  maoners 
and  hauti  of  uie  French  of  all  daues."  lliroi^UKit  these  eesayi 
we  find  female  virtue  and  adnllery  dticribed  m  the  tame  toae^ 
recounted  with  ^e  lame  air  trfmaimig  obeervation,  and  tbe  tame 
toms  of  small  and  mannered  {Jeasantry,  acoerding  u  tbe  autiior 
pretends  to  have  met  with  examples  of  each  in  society.  But 
these  opposite  examples  are  not  of  equal  numbers:  fiir  Jrom  itt 
the  stratagems  of  paraaours,  and  tbe  infidelities  of  wives  and 
hasbands,  form  infinitely  the  laiveat  |n<op<»tion  of  tan  or  twelve 
vtdumes :  thmr  are  represeiited  m  worlo,  the  prino^Md  avowed 
object  of  which  is  not  raillery  or  satire,  but  Mtfaful  desoipti^ 
and  instruotion,  as  tnattera  of  daily  oocnrrencc,  amongst  aU  con- 
dttiomi,  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  t  and  this  writer, 
who  is  put  on  a  level  with  our  Steel  and  AdtSsoo,  passes  ^'oimhfy 
over  a  series  of  intrigues  and  debaucheries,  which  he  oStn  as 
**  tonstUutiKg  a  fgilhftd  pictwe  t^  tbe  manaers  and  habits  o^  Ike 
Frenth  afmltclaues ! "— M.  Jouy,  it  it  true,  often  presents  scsnea 
in  whicb  we  find  all  that  is  amiable  gloaeUy  delineated :  but  we 
observe  no  difierence  in  bis  air  or  manner,  no  atten^t  to  excite 
different  feelings  in  the  breaM  of  his  readers,  when  Iw  is  narnA- 
ioff  the  history  and  success  of  a  licmtious  adventure,  and  when  he 
is  deacritang  the  touching  ceremony  of  the  first  communion  of  an 
intnvstiiw  young  female.  He  makes  no  attrai^  in  short,  to  in- 
flanice  snbstantiaUy  the  cbaractert  he  appeals  to  no  fixed  principle; 
all  is  alike  reconciled  to  the  sgreeaUe;  and  the  person  who  ueds 
tears  over  the  solannity  of  Uie  church,  may  dry  than,  uid  go 
without  hesitation  to  realise  the  amour  descsibed  in  the  next 
chi^iter.  We  instance  M.  Jouy's  writings  so  particularly,  be- 
cause th^  profess  to  give  a  picture  of  tbe  Frcnoh,  and  because  - 
they  do  give  one:  Aene  all,  because  tUs  looeotess,  and  empti- 
nen  of  senUment,  Inr  which  they  are  characteriaed,  is  the  most 
praotinent  <]uality  «  tbe  national  dispoiitioa,  and  the  chief  source 
of  what  are  deemed  ita  embellishments.  The  French  Spectater 
^«quently  talks  of  morality  |  but  it  is  a  morally  like  the  gallantry 
pf  his  nation,  which,  says  Thomas,  "  destriays  nothing  and 
HiiDg^es  itself  easily  with  all,  because  it  has  no  depdi,  and  i« 
rather  a  &shi(Hi  of  the  ^urit  than  a  sentiment  of  the  heart." .  Thia 
sort  of  fiwality  beioags  to  them  in  ewee^  thin^;  and  it  would  Marcd^ 
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be  too  severe  to  say,  that  tt  indicates  that  tliey  are  to  be  depoid- 

ed  upon  in  nothing.  It  is  this  which  has  eiven  sot^  a  ridiculous 
character  to  their  political  enthusiasm:  tbey  pubUsh  odes  one 
day  **  Sur  I'faeureuBe  grossesse  de  I'lmperatrice,"  and  tlie  next 
the  same  persons  will  tabt  away  ov«r  the  odour  of  a  fiided  lily ! 

The  most  moral  chapter  in  these  essays  of  M.  Jouy  is  one 
wherein  he  alludes  to  the  adulteries  of  the  court  of  Frano^  that 
fbm  a  rmilar  division  of  its  public  histoiy,  and  beloi^  as  iati- 
mately  to  its  politics  and  manners  as  our  ccntested  elections  do 
-to  ours.  He  owns  the  "  urbanity  des  moeurs,"  which  always 
Jmb  distinguifihed,  and  which  continues  to  distinguish,  Fraoce^ 
"  snr  le  chapitre  de  la  iidelite  des  ^poux,"  adding,  Dowever,  that 
conjugal  virtue  is  considered  a  title  to  esteem,  but  "  le  m^^ris  ne 
s'attadie  pas  toujours  tt  sa  nalation."  The  severity  of  lus  own 
iq)ioton8  tm  this  rnatt^  may  be  judged  of  firtnu  toe  following 
pasaage.  "  Let  the  kiiws  have  tneir  mistresses, — let  the  queetu 
nave  ^eir favourites, — itissfiiultofwhichthegTeatoi/iario/'fAeir 
subjects  wouid  reproach  them  with  a  bad  grace.  But  that  tbeae 
mistresses  should  be  publicly  avowed,  that  they  should  be  proud 
of  tbeir  shame,  that  they  should  exact,  that  they  should  partake 
the  honours. of  sovereignty,  that  they  should  give  their  name  to 
the  reign  which  they  degrade, — that  the  arts  should  occupy 
themselves,  or  rather  debase  tbonselves  by  celebrating  these 
nlendid  adulteries ;  tliat  the  historians,  more  vile  than  the  cour- 
tiera,  not  having  tfae  same  excuse,  should  consecrate  this  sfaame- 
fiil  celebrity ;  these  are  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify,  aod, 
if  all  must  be  awd,  which  are  not  to  be  lound  in  the  records  (tf' 
any  other  people." 

M.  Jouy  tb^  agrees,  not  only  that  kings  may  have  their  mia- 
tressea,  but  that  the  qveens  of  France  may  have  their  &vourites; 
and,  from  bis  "  picture  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  French 
;of  all  classes,"  we  learn  that  the  greater  part  of  their  subject* 
■would  r^roadi  such  indulgences  with  a  v^y  bad  grace !  We 
ask,  then,  what  English  traveller  has  calumniated  uie  apprecia- 
.tion  of  female  virtue  in  France.  Those  who  have  considoed  it 
-moat  d^deat  in  proper  strictness,  have  been  carefiil  to  say  that 

gractical  lic^itiousnefls  was  by  no  means  to  be  generally  argued 
om  the  miserable  looseness  of  sentimoitB  which  tbey  saw  every 
where  prevailing.  M.  Jouy,  however,  corrects  them  in  this 
req>ect.     Whatlie  says  of  the  degradation  of  aru  and  of  litera- 


ture, peculiar  to  France  amongst  all  other  nations,  exactly  coi^ 
responds  with  what  has  been  urged  on  the  attentitm  of  our  own 
public,  in  the  language  of  censure  and  caudtHi,  by  some  oS  our 

,     v  -,       ,     -■■-iirepreBenUtion.  "  ' 

to  unproving  tb 
»rd  k  affirmed, 


countrymen,  who  have  considered  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
preat  moral  maladies  of  nations,  essential  to  unproving  the  sci- 
ence of  their  preservation. — We  have  beard  k  affirmed,  faow^ 
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ever,  that  snch  observatiotia  have  only  a  fiur  application  to  the 
■entiment§  and  manners  of  Paris ;  that  the§e  have  alwayii  pre- 
vented themselves  prominently,  as  conrtitutiiig  the  national  cha- 
racter ;  bnt  that,  in  truth,  the  great  body  of  the  French  pecftl^ 
who  lire  quietly  in  die  provinces,  possess  qualities  of  a  much 
more  pure  and  steady  kina.  We  would  notice  here  incidentally, 
that  it  forms  a  pecnliarity  in  the  public  disposition  of  France^ 
distinguishing  it  at  least  very  mutm  from  that  of  onr  pet^le,  to 
coa»der  the  capital  as  every  thing,  and  the  proTinces  as  noUiing. 
To  thisjudffment  the  inhabitants  of  country  pieces  readily  assent; 
and  Paris  is  qwken  of,  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
lanmiage  of  reverential  delerenc^  which  forms  a  strikingcontrast 
with  the  treatmoit  of  the  Londoners  by  the  people  of  England. 
This  difierence  it  is  by  no  means  animportant  to  state ;  for  it  traces 
itself  at  oBce  to  a  correqwnding  diflcrence  in  the  strength  of 
thought  and  extent  of  instruction  in  the  two  nations.  But  aa  to 
the  actual  state  of  manners,  in  at  least  some  of  the  principal  dis- 
tricts of  France,  we  can  only  venture  to  quote  French  authorSj 
not  without  some  fears  that  for  repeating  their  own  statements 
we  may  be  accused  by  our  neighbours  of  calumniating  them,— 
M.  MiUin,  a  well-known  savan,  and  "  Conservatenr  des  me- 
dailles,  des  pi^rres  gravies,  et  des  Antiques,  de  la  Biblioth^que 
Iniperi^e,"  has  published  several  volumes  of  a  Tour  through  the 
southern  division  of  his  country,  made  so  lately  as  1808.  "Les 
monirs  en  Province,"  he  says,  "  sont  in6nimeat  plus  dissolues 
qu'a  Paris :  on  peut  en  &ire  la  remarque  dans  les  petitea  villes, 
et  mSme  dans  les  campagnee.  Une  jeune  personne  qui  a  joui 
par  anticipation  des  pr^rc^tives  de  la  maternity,  n'en  trouve  pat 
moins  un  bon  parti:  on  a  m^me  vu  une  fille  mere  re9evoir  des 
visites  de  couches."  He  declares  that,  in  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
seilles, married  men  commonly  go,  in  the  face  of  their  families, 
whom  they  leave  in  a  box,  to  converse  and  make  arrangements 
with  the  common  womra  who  are  collected  in  what  is  called,  the 
orchestra  of  a  French  theatre;  and  that  "  a  husband  may  be 
frequently  seen  in  one  box  with  his  k^t  mistress,  while  his  wife 
•its  (q>po6ite  to  him  with  the  lover  who  consoles  her,  aud  wbont 
she  avows  almost  as  publicly."  Voyage  dans  les  Departemens  da,  ■ 
Midi  de  la  Prance,  par  Aiibtn-Louis  Mtllm,  vol.  iii.  p.  328. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  questions'as  this,  we  can  luckily  spare 
ooraelves  the  irksome  and  obnoxious  task  of  investigating  indi- 
vidual character:  particular  Frenchmen,  and  women,  may  de- 
serve and  rec^ve  our  esteem ;  but  there  are  general  jndicati<His 
erf*  the  standfu^  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  examination  of 
which  it  is  gross  folly  to  consider  as  offering  an  insult  to  any  one 
in  rarticular.  We  turn,  for  instance,  to  M.  Chenier's  picture 
of  Frendi  literature  (recently  noticed  in  our  Review),  and  there 
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we  find  the  obwur*  works  ^  Ladot  «od  Leovet  dnly  ttatW 
•iDOBgtlMnovds  of  the  period,  withoutaword  of  cautioa  evoi, 
tu  IcH  of  indigiuDt  cnticiam.  Gr^coiut'i  indecent  and  Ua»- 
phenoui  poetry  is  often  casnelly  Dotksd  ui  the  newspapei^ 
and  other  periodical  publicatioiu;  and  if  any  thing  hke  rebokc 
be  ever  Teatured,  it  never  takes  a  nxMre  seriouu  abape  than  that 
of  a  gentle  tap  of  pteaiantry.  Do  not  such  iacts  aa  these  fairiy 
nggcat  a  compariaou  between  the  two  countries  ?  Have  we  not 
aeen  one  of  the  most  bacinsting  and  elegant  of  England's 
living  poets,  delivering  himself  in  the  commencement  of  his 
cateer  to  the  impulses  of  a  licentious  fancy,  turned  forcibly 
from  this  improper  course  by  the  severe  inflictions  of  criticiani, 
auppated  by  the  grave  manifestations  of  pubhc  diq>leasure7 
Would  to  honourable  and  desimUe  an  amendment,  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  arts  as  well  as  advantageous  to  morals,  have  been 
produced  by  the  voice  of  public  opinitm  in  France?  The 
question  is  answered  by  the  bet,  that  neither  the  Academy, 
nor  any  of  the  known  organs  of  criticism,  consider  the  hce»- 
tionsneu  of  an  author  an  a  thing  to  be  blamed;  and  it  is 
each  circumstanoea  as  these  that  prove  the  superi<»ity  tiS  one 
nation  to  another  in  regard  to  poblic  morality.  Examples  of 
profligacy  are  but  too  multiplied  in  England :  its  coounove,  its 
poUtiud  csertions  its  large  population,  and  we  may  add,  the 
ttroDg  qu^uies  that  cuter  into  tite  compositioa  of  the  national 
temper,  twrntv"^  to  produce  violations  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
socie^ ;  but  its  princ^les  are  not  sfiected  by  these ;  wickedness 
exists,  but  it  is  with  a  branded  front,  and  confined  to  iu  proper 
dens.  Even  a  disorderly  carriage  is  with  us  foUowea  by  a 
debasement  in  popular  estimation :  all  within  the  line  of  public 
req>ect«bili^  is  kept  at  least  decently  clean;  but  who  io  France 
has  ever  thought  of  reproaching  M.  Pamy  with  the  immorality 
ofbtsproductuMiB?  Certainly  no  member  c^the  Academy,  when 
that  writer  was  received  as  a  member:  on  the  contrary,  the 
looscoesB  of  his  pieces  only  then  gave  occasion  to  s  discourse  on 
the  nature  of  erotic  poetry  amoDgst  the  ancients.  The  crossness 
of  expression  to  be  found  in  me  works  ot  some  of  the  earlier 
£ngUtb  writers  of  high  reputation,  considering  that  th^  wrote 
at  periods  when  manners  were  altogether  on  a  di&reot  fttotin^ 
MM  when  language  had,  we  may  aav,  a  difl^ient  acceptation,  is 
not  to  be  pat  in  parallel  with  that  depravity  of  design  and  priib- 
ciple  which  dictates  the  indecencies  that  di^^race  many  cele- 
brated names  in  French  literature.  The  noveb  i^  Diderot  and 
■ft  Cr^illon  are  atrocities  -to  which  hamily  we  have  no  com- 
panions in  the  same  rank  of  talent  and  ceK^irity :  and  we  ask 
-again,  what  French  writer,  in  this  age,  which  is  described  as 
■one  c^  rcformatioo,  h«s  endeavoured  to  rednce  such  ahominat 
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tiona  (o  dieir  proper  ^cvel  of  contemptaous  abfaorrence?  The 
glory,  however,  of  modem  Frenchmen  is  Vc^taire :  he  is  i«pre< 
sented  a>  an  instructor  in  morals,  n  isge  in  philosophy,  b  model 
in  fljt.  The  strsngvr  who  viaite  France  must  have  coniiderablfl 
firmness  and  resolulkm  if  lie  can  wlllistand  the  torrent  that  i» 
brought  to  bear  on  any  one  who  attemptM  to  dispute  his  rigfttfot 
supremacy  in  matters  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  taste :  yet  so  large  a 
mass  of  dqjraved  sentimefit  and  &lge  (pinion  as  that  which  it 
contained  in  this  author's  voluminous  works  has  never  been 
thrown  m>on  the  world,  by  any  otho-  single  writer.  There  is 
scarcely,  m  fact,  a  fine  reputation  that  he  has  not  calomniated, 
a  nobfe  principle  that  he  nas  not  disputed,  a  beeutiliil  prodno- 
don  that  De  has  not  abused.  His  general  system  of  morality  it 
ililly  explained  in  the  fbliowiiu;  verses  of  bis ;  and  from  then 
may  be  guessed  the  influence  of  his  almost  tmiversal  popularity 
in  France:—- 

"  Mms  Dieu,  Tire  indulgent,  nous  voit  d'un  vols  pins  tlouic; 

n  eime  ses  enfans,  et  veut  lea  sduver  touB  ; 

On  ne  I'ofl^nse  p<Mnt  par  de  I'aimables  faiblesses. 

Que  lui  foat  nossoupers,  noa  bda,  at  dm  maitrenn? 

II  Duus  doona  dei  km,— ponrrait-il  iious  punk 
.  Quand  d'un  prcseat  si  beau  nons  chercbons  i  jouir  i" 
The  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  delivered  the  iuneral  oration  of 
Lonis  XV.  having  had  the  honest  hardiliood  to  notiee  the  de- 
baucheries of  that  monarch  as  vices,  Voltaire  addressed  a  lettei^ 
to  the  preacher,  in  which  he  exclaims,  "  Ah,  Monsieur,  em- 
ployes 16  mot  propre;  I'amour  est  une  faiblesse,  I'ingratitildd 
Cnvers  son  bienmiteur  est  une  vice."  What  is  this  but  the  reason' 
hig  of  a  vena)  and  profligate  courtier,  who  would  decry  honesty 
u  iugraUtude,  and  inculcate  tenderness  towards  the  irregularttiea 
of  men  in  power;  yet  Voltaire  is  generally  cunsidered  by  ifa* 
IVench  as  their  principal  leader  in  the  canse  of  liberty.  Iif  one 
of  the  monthly  numbers  of  a  periodical  work,  which  does  great 
honour  to  France,  and  from  which  it  might  team  to  improve  i(« 
f^inions  on  more  points  than  one,  we  some  thne  ago  observed  a 
r«nark  made  on  the  connexiMi  of  Voltaire's  name  with  that  of 
Liberty,  which  struck  us  as  extremely  just.  "  There  are  cer- 
tain liberal  doctrines,"  it  said  (we  quote  only  from  memorv), 
**  from  which  people  ought  not,  and  will  not  at  this  time  of  am 
be  turned ;  but  the  identification  of  these  with  the  frivolous  phi- 
loM^hy  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  (they  mean  the  Fi-mck  pbilo* 
sophy)  "  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  im* 
Movement.*'  For  thi»  hindrance  Eun^  is  entirely  indebted  to 
France:  her  conduct  has  rendered  the  terms  whicb  expNTesstb* 
best  things  suspicious  in  the  ears  of  the  best  people ;  and  the 
|>criod  does  not  aeon  to  be  yet  quite  arrived  when  the  nuada  vi 
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men  can  endrely  recover  that  certaintv'  in  jnst  principles,  from 
whidi  they  have  been  shaken  bv  her  opinions  ana  example. 

Are  we  to  stifie  and  conceal  tne  lesson  which  all  this  incnlc^es, 
for  fear  that  the  French  should  charge  us  with  calumny?  Are 
we,  out  of  deference  to  their  feelings,  to  avoid  the  examination 
of  the  feels  of  their  history,  and  i^such  occDirraicea  as  their  daity 
organs  of  intelligence  recile  to  the  world  ?  We  ahoold  be  aban- 
doning the  best  means  of  instmction,  and  the  most  forcible 
admonitions  against  certain  dansers,  if  we  were  to  make  amy 
•nch  concession.  At  the  ctmclusion  of  a  long  period  of  revolu- 
tion, during  each  stage  of  which  we  have  been  told,  not  only  by 
the  French,  but  by  many  amongst  oursdves,  that  France  was 
building  up  a  solid  edifice  of  glory,  which  m>uld  darken  tbe 
fiunie  <a  all  her  neighbours,  it  Decomes  not  only  a  matter  of 
cariosity,  but  a  necessair  duty,  to  r^aid  dosdy  toe  state  of  her 
public  mind  and  institutions.  Let  us  imitate  her,  if  we  can  im- 
prove ourselves  by  so  doing ;  let  us  avoid  what  might  lead  as 
uto  the  course  which  we  have  seen  her  take,  if  tbe  result  ^>- 
pears  to  our  eyes  mischievous  and  degrading.  It  is  under  this 
impression  that  we  have  been  led  to  examine  tbe  publicatioiu 
containing  the  history  of  the  inquiry  into  the  murder  of  M. 
FWId^  including,  as  that  history  does,  an  aggregation  of  cir- 
cumstaoces  which  nas  excited  the  most  lively  sensation  in  Ftance, 
and  displayed  the  genuine  action  of  Its  pulolic  feeling  on  evoits 
dut  maten^ly  affect  the  public  interests. 

We  confess  that  we  regard  this  history  as  pecnUvjy  calculated 
to  throw  a  clear  and  ikir  light  on  the  di^Mxitioa  and  attainments 
of  the  nation ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  relates  the  eGfects  of  a 
cause  of  popular  excitement,  which  offers  nothing  to  seduce  or 
pervert  the  nonest  impulse  of  the  public  sensibili^,  as  a  pc^tical 
affiur  might  be  supposed  capable  of  doing;  and,  secondly,  it  de- 
monstrates the  cxiaracter  of  the  independ»it  adminiatraUon  of 
justice  in  France,  in  its  function  of  protecting  Uie  safety  and 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  society,  where  the  morid  smse  (^mankind 
is  alone  concerned ;  and  no  sinister  motive  of  authority  can  be  siq>- 
posed  to  have  en  influence  to  turn  it  ti-om  an  even,  steady,  caatious, 
faithful,  and  determined  course.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  public  mo- 
rality in  a  country  when  the  fiiuctifxis  of  the  ministers  of  jnstice 
are  assisted  by  the  solemn  abhorrence  of  the  public  mind,  di- 
rected against  instances  of  enormous  crime,  and  lending  its  affect- 
ing gravity  to  the  discussion  of  transgressions  against  the  first  prin- 
cjplesof  nature  as  well  as  agunst  the  iawsof  all  numan  institutions. 
Where  this  gravity  of  sentiment  is  wanting ;,  where,  in  lieu  of  its 
supplying  a  powo-  to  the  laws  which  the  apparel  of  force  cannot 
give  to  tnem,  incid^ital  circumstances  are  permitted  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  tturo  salutary  horror  into  pemicioHS  pleasaotiy; 
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where  the  p<^iilar  writers  find  it  their  interest  to  spread  a  gar- 
niture around  the  hideous  spectacle  of  murder  and  barbarity,— 
is  it  calumny  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  great  deficiency 
of  public  conscience,  heart,  and  dignity?  Perhaps  the  principal 
■ecurity  of  a  country  u  to  be  found  in  the  stem  and  angry  r^ards 
which  society  fixes  on  great  delinquents,  the  frown  ol  whicb  no- 
thing can  divert  or  solten.  If  the  tnockei^  of  justice,  the  impu- 
denccof  depravity,  the  indecency  of  licentious  manners,  are  per- 
mitted to  constitute  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  contemplatiffli 
of  the  sanguinary  villany,  to  which  they  fcMin  a  sort  of  farcical 
accompaniment,  national  mamiers  may  possess  a  certain  glossi- 
ness CO*  sur&ce,  the  smoothness  of  which  it  is  easy  to  vaunt ;  but 
the  want  of  marked  distinctions  in  the  characters  of  men,  and  the 
qualities  of  things,  will  ever  render  such  a  state  of  society  slip- 
pery and  unsafe ;  and  in  times  of  trial,  when  radical  properties 
are  put  to  the  test,  the  most  direful  caUmities  maybe  expected  to 
resulf  from  the  absence  of  fixed  rallying  points  for  the  virtuous, 
and  of  immoreable  lines  of  separation  and  defence  from  the 
vicious. 

This  being  indisputable,  we  u>prehend,  in  regard  to  public 
morali^,  we  would  observe  that  the  constitution  of  the  adminis- 
trative  justice,— the  general  rules  which  define  and  guide  its 
proceedinga,  in  order  that  their  operation  may  beat  once  safe  and 
effectual  in  the  course  of  its  mommtous  investigations;. that  in- 
nocence  may  be  protected  against  unliappv  accidents,  and  guilt 
have  little  reason  to  flatter  itself  with  tne  hopes  of  iinpuni^t 
are  the  moot  conviucing  |M'oo&  that  a  nation  can  afford  <k 
the  extent  of  its  knowledge  and  sagacity;  of  the  pn^n«sa 
which  true  philos<^by  has  made  amongst  its  people  and  of 
the  rank  which  it  has  a  right  to.claim  in  the  scale  of  general  esti- 
vuHJon.  Political  power  may  be  seized  by  dewerate  hands,  and 
an  en%htened  pecple  may  be  compelled  to  submit  for  a  time  tp 
extravagancies  that  must  appear  on  the  face  of  its  history,  which 
nevertheless  cannot  &irly  be  said  to  characterize  the  nation.  But 
it  is  ac  present  the  interest  of  all  sorts  of  governments,  as  well  as 
of  their  subjects,  to  organize  with  skill  theadministraticm  of  public 
justice,  as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  civil  enga^^ements 
and  criminal  outrage.  Buonaparte  had  his  military  tribunals, 
and  his  general  power  of  exception  in  political  cases,  enabling 
him  to  supersede  at  pleasure  aU  the  established  laws,  and  the 
functions  oS  all  the  r^;ular  courts  of  the  country :  but  justice,  as 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  society  and  criminals,  it  was 
his  otnect  to  place  on  the  best  possible  footing;  and  he  availed 
•  himsof,  for  um  purpose,  of  ail  the  lights  which  France  could 
aficrd.  Whatever  may  be  the  body  of  rules  thus  formed  into  a 
syiton  t£  JDftice  l^  an  act  of  authority,  its  cbaractCT  will  soob 
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recciw  its  most  {mportant  prtctical  qualitiet  from  the  iitfuencaof 
the  nationnl  mind,  cuntinually  bearing  upon  iu  exerdae,  and  mo- 
difying nod  applying,  with  a  force  that  nothing  can  renst,  the  diy 
regulations  tnat  have  been  emitted  from  the  council-rooea  of 
Uwyen  and  statesmen.  In  r^(ard  to  this  port  ct  her  inttH 
tutioni,  therefore,  France  muit  take  upon  Itera^  the  entn<e 
praise  or  the  censure  due  to  its  adequacy  or  itt  imper- 
fecttcniB.  The  butcheries  of  the  Revolution  the  traces,  with  adniir- 
«l>ie  magnanimity,  to  Mr,  I^tt;  her  suboiisaifln  to  Buonaparte 
*<  to  drcTMstamxj ;"  and  his  return  from  Elba  to  the  Eogtish  cabi< 
net;  buthcrcode,and{tspracticaladmtmstrationinherooiirts,aTe 
ber  own,  and  she  is  proud  of  them.  Notoneof  ber  psbltc  writera 
bns  hinted  an  otnection,  directed  fundamentaHy  a«inst  the  prin- 
ciple of  proceedinga,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  inclaoe  almort  evoy 
possible  variety  at  absurdity  and  unfairneu.  Witfa  reports  cH 
trials  before  them,  which  would  raise  in  our  conntiy  one  gmeral 
cry  of  alarm  and  astonishment,  which  wunld  coll  forth  ine^tM* 
argument  for  the  reformation  of  such  a  fidlacious  and  iU-ooB- 
trired  course  of  inquiry,  and  silence  the  most  inveterate  pv^ 
^iiit  bjr  the  snpenor  leeling  of  universal  interc8t,-^we  find  toe 
French  elWt,  acquiescing,  and  numy  of  them  admiring  lite  oon- 
structioa  of  their  juridicid  machinery.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cwwtaat 
has  indeed  proved  that,  in  one  imtaoce  latdy,  an  innocent  peraon 
wassenteooed  to  death;  but  hit  able  obserrationa  do  not  apply  to 
the  fimdamental  source  of  the  evil :  they  are  scdcly  directed  to  dw 
HOiechief  done  in  one  particular  case.  It  is  not  that  couore  dve 
not  exert  iDielf  in  France.  The  priests,  the  foreignen,  tbe 
nobletf  are  bitt«-lv  attacked;  the  measures  of  the  admmiitratkai 
are  sharply  criticized,  as  they  oaght  to  be;  and  the  condoct  gf 
the  magtstrates  in  matters  of  police  it  streOHOu^  debated.  Bat 
ihf!  undi^ified,  ridiculous,  insuffldent,  and  gronly  unjust  tyaiaa 
adopted  m  their  criminal  courts,  which  daily  aflieoia  the  livea  and 
reputation  of  individuals,  and  exposes  the  national  respectability, 
attracts  no  attention  wbaterer  to  itt  defects,  llie  reaaon  of  An 
is,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  that  itt  faults  proceed  clearly  and  di^ 
tinetly  from  the  national  character;  mm  kt  heartless  frivolity, 
itt  love  of  theatrical  display,  its  vanity,  and,  we  add  widi  t»- 
tactance,  its  inkumanily.  After  using  sndi  lao^awe,  our  iutt 
onght  to  be  mcontrovertible,—  and  we  Mliere  they  wiff  be  fimnd  sn 
It  is,  then,  with  reference  to  two  points  of  ofaservation  that wc  re- 
quest attention  to  the  contentt  of  the  pablicatiena  whnin  tklrn  sft 
S laced  at  the  head  of  this  article;  viz.  the  iatcscM  whack  tgfffjatat 
fanson  baa  excited  inFrano^ — andtkefomsnnderwfakfatlwiu- 
nisters  ofjustice  there  conduct  its  investigattons.  Wt  do  ootkaow 
that  any  more  curious  history  ctmld  be  offered  to  oar  rcaJjw: 
'for  however  eontempttt)!*  may  be  the  tDdrddaal  wbHt-aaM 


^9i»  the  otm^mA  iuUmt  to  tjtja  cue  el  taiif^,  the  ii^oamw 
»huJl>  tbe  bw  had  in  wfwdtog  tiie  ooiiTse  pf  juviqe,  «pU  tJw  ti>- 
toatJDD  which  faa»  bet^  paid  to  her  extravaaaacieB  by  Uie  eravMt 
logal  authorUies,  u  well  at  b;  the  body  of  the  nation*  rwder  (be 
tarctMoatngcB*  of  her  aotoriety  highly  ioterestixig  and  uqgiiilar. 

Evtiry  body  by  thia  tine  hae  heard,  that  M.  Fualdes,  a  gan- 
Utnaa*  of  napeQt^itity,  and  an  inhabkant  of  Rhodex,  a  town  m 
the  loiith  of  France,  was  one  monuB^  about  twdve  Btonthg  obo^ 
Saotd  UMirdeised  io  the  river  ttut  nuM  Dear  that  town.  The  cir- 
oumataucea  of  his  aMassination  are  stud  to  be,  that  hs  waa  soated 
foivibly  in  the  street  about  eight  in  tbe  eveoiog;  carried  by  ■ 
troop  of  mea  into  a  house  of  bad  fame;  and  etretcaed  outupoaa 
table;  that  hia  throat  waa  then  cut  with  a  blnot  knife;  the  blood 
ffiTCO  to  a  h<^;  aad  the  body  carried,  in  a  kind  of  proceKsian,  to 
me  rirer  at  no  very  Ute  hour :  some  of  the  aeigbbours  being  at 
their  doors,  and  saveral  pKsoas  in  the  streets.  The  priacajni 
persooa  accused  of  coidrivina  and  executing  this  muraer,  an 
Jautaianand  Bastide,  men  oTprtmerty  and  consideration  in  so- 
ciety ;  the  iirst  a  relation,  and  Dotb  intimate  frienda,  of  the 
■uirdered  man.  An  accomiiliee  states  the  iaet  of  canring 
the  body,  but  does  not  speak  to  the  murder,  mrt  having  Been 
preMttt.  A  little  gir],  tbe  daughter  of  Baneal,  who  kept  the 
oiecqiutable  bouse  where  the  aaaasauiBtion  is  satd  to  have  takes 
{dace,  ia  stated  to  have  told  some  other  little  giris  that  tb.t 
■aw  the  idwve  horrible  scene  take  place  from  her  bed,  where 
^e  lay  unknown  to  the  murderers.  She  has  since,  however, 
denied  the  whole  story,  and  has  not  been  examined  in  court. 
"The  woman  Bancal,  Bastid^  Jausnno,  Colard,  Mid  Bach,  were 
cMidemned  to  die,  asauthors  (^  the  murderwith  premeditation; 
Anne  Beuoit,  and  a  man  naqicd  Missonier,  were  »eateDficd  to  be 
imprisoned  Jor  life,  as  conceme:!  in  the  murder,  without  prema- 
ditation ;  and  a  daughter  of  Bancal,  wttli  the  wile  of  Juisston, 
and  the  sieter-ln-law  of  Bastide,  were  declared  iunocenL  The 
parties  U4>ealed  in  cassation, — and  the  court  <rf'  cassation  broke 
the  whole  proceedings ;  chiefly  on  account  of  an  irregularity  in 
sdministenng  the  oadi  to  the  witnesses,  sending  the  condemned 
persons  to  be  tried  aeain  before  the  Court  of  Auaaes  at  Albf. 

The  reading  of  the  whole  con&sed  mass  of  reports,  coojec- 
tures,  Bpceulations, .  and  facts,  as  contested,  affirmed,  and  any 
thing  but  proved  in  couit,  certainly  leaves  on  the  mind  a  strong 
iII^wescBon  that  the  condranned  parties  are  really  fC^ilty.  Thetrf 
axe  bowever  many  grave  and  almost  intuper^ile  dimoidties  in  tbe 
»ay  of  such  a  cont^ision,  and  nothing  cob  be  fitrther  removed 
fron  wiiat  weald  be  deemed  to  warrant  conviction  in  Frnglnndii 
Still  however  we  repeat,  that,  on  tbe  n^iole,  we  believe  them  Bp 
begui^;.  bvtt  God  ibrbid  that  we  sbouhl  have  their  bvoi  on  our 
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eoiudences  in  consequence  of  whmt  has  taken  place  agaiiut  dns 
in  the  FnaA  court.  TIm  genenl  evidence  it  is  not  chit  iiita»- 
tiOD  to  ftate ;  neither  shall  we  detail  the  fiill  particalars  <^  tbe 
ease;  the  pablie  joamals,  and  the  publications  themsdves,  at« 
■nfficieot  n>r  tlw  gratification  of  curiosi^.  We  shall  only  ob- 
■erfe,  that  JaunicHi  and  Bastide  are  nipposed  to  hare  beat  in- 
duced to  commit  the  morder  by  certain  money  tranBactions  mb- 
asting  between  them  and  the  deceased;  and  that  the  other  penoas 
accused  are  miserable  creatures,  who,  if  they  hare  committed  the 
crime  m  qnestion,  have  been  bonaht  into  it  by  the  prinapal 
•gents.  A  mOTe  strangely  stupid  sdieme  than  this  was  certainly 
Bercr  cmtrived.  Some  of  the  many  persons,  male  and  female 
io  needlessly  employe<l,  appesr  to  have  had  no  previous  intimm- 
tion  of  the  design,  and  to  nave  been  in  sitaations  leading  most 
naturally  to  tbe  speedy  divulging  of  their  share  of  tbe  secret. 
Oor  object,  however,  is  only  to  notice  such  particulars  of  thecaa* 
as  illustrate  the  monstrous  imperfection  of  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  French  criminal  courts.  It  is  not,  thoefore,  to  be  su[^ 
pMed  that  nothing  was  stated  in  evidence  beyond  what  we  nr« 
about  to  quote:  our  design  is  not  to  establish  either  the  guilt  ot 
the  innocence  c^the  accused— but  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  ob> 
aervances  which  common  sense,  prudence,  humanity,  and  justice 
impose,  to  guide  and  define  the  course  of  a  trial  fi>r  life  or 
death,  do  not  exist  for  a  prisontf  in  France:  that  a  looseness  of 
proceeding  is  admitted  which  can  acarcely&il  to  be  frequently  fiital 
to  innocence,— and  which  involves  outrages  on  justice  almost  a* 
gluing  as  any  crime  that  can  come  before  the  tribnnaL 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case  we  have  noT 
yet  noticed ;  it  is  Madame  Manson.  Shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  murder,  it  seems  to  have  been  reported  in  the  town  <^ 
Rfaodez  that  this  lady,  who  lived  there  in  a  state  of  sqiaraticMi 
frran  her  husband,  was,  by  some  accident  or  adventure  found  in 
the  disreputable  resort  at  the  instant  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. Sudi  reports  are  very  clearly  made  out  to  have  been 
caused  by  ber  own  conversations.  It  was  said  that  she  had  seen 
the  aasasunation  take  place  from  the  window  of  the  closet  whoe 
she  was  concealed ;  that  she  had  been  subsequently  discovoed  by 
die  murderers ;  that  one  of  them  wiAed  to  put  ber  to  death ;  but 
that  ber  life  was  saved  by  anodier.  Report  mentioned  Bastidr 
as  the  person  who  wjsfaea  to  destroy  her,  and  Jaussion  as  her 
preserver.  M.  Clemendot,  an  i^cer  on  the  staf^  who  ia  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  gallant  for  tbe  sake  of  whom  MMlame  Man- 
aon  went  to  the  house  of  Bancal,  decUred  before  a  magistrate  that 
she  had  avowed  to  him  havii^  been  an  eyewitness  oftiie  murder. 
Ilie  lady  was  in  conseonence  examined, — at  first  she  denied  tOf 
tally.     Confronted  witn  M.  Clemendot,   "I  onj^"  says^hein 
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kcr  Mmo*^*  *'  to  have  iornjram  his  head  tkefew  hairt  that  ther» 
a-e  left"  AfWr  two  or  three  examinations  by  the  prefect,  she  in- 
timated, that  if  her  &ther  would  en^^aee  that  her  allowuice  ehould 
be  reeularly  paid,  and,  above  all,  uat  she  ^oald  not  be  com« 
pdiea  to  live  in  the  oonntry  with  her  mother  and  iHutbers,  she 
would  oonfeta  the  whole  truth.  It  was  at  this  period  that  sh« 
commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  the  prefect,  which  that  worthy 
maipstrate  spears  to  have  very  graciously  received,  and  whicb 
are  all  written  in  a  s^le  of  seutimeatal  heroics,  that  we  are 
a£raid  would  have  been  wasted  on  our  Bow-street  justices,  and 
irrererendy,  we  may  say,  consideriiu;  the  occobioo,  indignantly 
treated  in  our  public  journals,  but  which  have  had  great  success  in 
Paris,  where  Madame  Manson  became  the  object  of  general  eitr 
key  and  interest.  The  members  of  the  French  Academy  who 
ctm  the  Minerve  quoted  passages  Irom  them  as  equal  in  eloquenca 
to  the  sermons  ot  Bossuet !  In  her  first  letter  she  declares  she 
will  unveil  the  myatety.  May  Heaven  grant  her  force  to  speak  I 
Perhaps  her  life  will  be  in  danger, — but  at  all  events  she  will  do 
justice  to  a  brave  officer — meaning  M.  ClemendoL  Elsewhere 
she  draws  the  following  portrait  of  this  brave  officer,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  the  manner  of  Bossuet:  "His  lower  jaw  projects; 
he  lus  an  enormous  mouth  and  a  mean  nose;  he  squmts;  his 
complexion  is  wan ;  he  is  bald,  and  speaks  throuf^  his  nose ;  he 
is  not  taller  than  I  am ;  his  1^  are  like  two  gun-barrels,  added 
to  which  he  has  a  rage  for  wearing  short  breeches  and  black 
atockings."  Probably  it  was  this  decent  passage  which  inspired  a 
poeticar  address  to  her  that  we  have  seen  quoted  in  the  Paris 
journals: 

*'  J*ai  va  de  votre  6sprit  tonU  Park  tributaire  I 
On  voiu  croit  uu  secret :  je  vous  en  connais  deux: 
N'avez-vous  celui  de  plaire ! " 
In  the  presence  of  M.  Clemendot,  uid  before  the  magistrate^ 
she  now  owned  being  at  Bancal's.  The  t^cer  having  retired, 
and  her  &ther  having  come  in,  she  retracted  all,  saying  she  had 
ociy  jcAed  with  the  aide-de>camp.  Her  Editor,  who  at  first 
professes  to  believe  her  the  most  wave  and  romantic  of  creatures* 
and  who  afterwards,  when  he  quarrels  with  her,  gives  himself  the 
lie,  makes  very  light  of  theae  contradicticms :  "  an  impassioned 
moment  might  conduct  such  a  character  to  make  a  false  confes- 
3iatt,andto8UBtainitina/(/»wi-f('fe,  Madame  Manson  has  proved 
diat  she  can  brave  all  stuBferings  but  the  inquisition  of  the  thought, 
— the  qttestion  morak,"  This  was  unanimously  considered  a* 
sati^bctory  in  Paris,  or,  what  was  better,  as  findy  and  delicately 
said. 

Bestmobt  by  her  father  to  speak  the  truth,  ahe  declared  she  waa 

at  Bancw's,  but  tbat  she  could  not  recc^nize  any  of  the  persona 

SmS. 


eobcemed  in  tlte  nmrder.  Condncted  to  dte  place,  Jm  pointc' 
DDt  tiie  cknet,  the  window,  the  taUe )  dedncd  tb«t  the  ""— ■— 
faad  shown  her  a  j^ece  erf*  papcf*  on  which  was  writtia,  "  t^  worn 
aeak,youperi3h,"  SheBddea,uiatflhewasinaflWB'Bdreaa,uraUi«t 
uie  had  bnmt  herpantatoons,  became  thej  were§pottedwitk  bloo4i 
**  in  fiMt,"  says  she,  in  her  Memoirs,  "  I  was  so  tired,  and  s*  hot- 
gry,fot  it  was  five  o'clock,  that  I  said  uiy  thing  that  came  Hrtomy 
Bead  to  e8ca|)e  most  quickly  from  M.  Le  Prefect."  The  w  " ' 


<^sDdi  passages  as  these  so  kindled  the  ea^nsiaam  of  French  m1- 
hotry  m  b*r  Citoiit,  that  she  has  condnded  a  bargssQ  win  • 
bookseller  for  the  copyright  of  s  volume  fonned  of  the  temler 
■nd  corapKmeBtarr  letters  whidi  she  received  dsrii^  Ae  oourse 
of  the  csah*.  Neither  by  the  members  of  the  French  Acadeoa* 
who  write  in  the  Mhterve,  nor  by  any  one  EdibHr  of  any  Frsin 
jonmal,  we  believe,  was  a  word  said  cakalated  to  lead  this  infii 
tnated  woman  to  shame  and  penhence,  and  to  spare  th^  eosatry 
the  di^raoe  of  baving  tts  magistrates  and  its  pablic  thus  macte 
ihe  sport  of  her  feisenoods  in  the  serioos  matter  of  a  trial  for 


Daring  die  course  of  the  night  which  followed  this  e 
tion  ^e  **  began  to  tibink  that  what  she  had  said  might  be  ^- 
tended  with  oad  consequences."  ^e  accordiBgly  mote  two 
more  tetters  to  the  prefect.  In  Ae  first  of  these  she  savs,  "  In  yo« 
alone  I  pnt  sU  my  confidence;"  but  tells  him  nothing,  because 
■he  "  feels  it  to  be  impossiUe  to  connect  two  ideas  together:"  is 
theseooodshe  makes  stronger  claims  than  ever  on  the  adoiiration 
of  the  editors  and  poets.  "  Abandon  an  anKHtnnate  !  aver- 
vhelm  ine  with  the  weight  of  your  anger  I "  One  cannot  itaaync 
a  correspondence  of  this  nature  goine  on  between  Sir  Nathanid 
Conont  and  a  female  witness  who  had  seen  an  assassination  oom- 
mitted  in  a  brothel.  She  hints  to  ihe  prefect  that  her  confession 
it  false;  but  that  y^ he  Indg  her  siaiamil,sbe  will  do  to  at  tM perils 
of  her  iifi. 

At  the  next  interview  with  the  magistrate,  she  agrees  that  she 
was  in  the  hoHse :  soon  forwards,  her  covfessor  hwiiw  tokl  hsr, 
what  she  had  not  before  thought  o(  that  she  impQeatad  the 
woman  Bancal  by  saying  that  she  had  seen  a  murder  committad 
in  fan-  apartment,  she  retracts  all  again,  and  writes  to  tbe  pi». 
feet,  ooDiphihiag  against  "  liie  mdignily  of  tiie  p^lic  t"  ao- 
connta  for  her  fBlse  deposition,  by  saying  "  the  bad  lost  her  bend," 
that  her  energy  had  been  subdued  for  a  moineitt,b«ttl»tike  w^ 
recover  it  again. 

Again  *'  ralecting  on  her  situation,"  she  continued  the  oor«- 
pondence.  She  begged  the  prefect  not  to  imagine  that  it  was  her 
wsifli  to  amuse  him  by  tuee  tales,  *<  Cooid  yon  sto^iose  me 
«BpM)Ie<rf  such. wickedness?"  theasks.    Sh«  requests  we  n^iv- 
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tnte  to  prove  to  her  that  virtue  exists  m  the  mtiet&ntk  eentury — 
and  hopes  that  he  will  bnrH  hsr  letters'. 

Tlie  judges  arrive  ia  the  town;  still  more  letters  to  the  prefect: 
«be  informs  him  that  should  one  beaaa  show  himself  into^sted  in 
ber  &te,  she  mieht  yet  love  life ;  tlmt  tier  heart  is  ulcerated ;  that 
Am  has  not  studied  Machiavd.  The  public  prosecutor  (le  Pro- 
eureur  General  du  Roi)  received  a  visit  from  her;  he  toid  h^ 
that  her  fine  voice  was  well  known  at  Montpelier,  asd  then  (poke 
of  the  murder.  From  the  public  prosecutor  she  passed  to  the 
chief  judge,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  trial  the  nest  morning 
Our  readers  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  he  received  her,  a^ 
conversed  with  her  on  the  cause  I  The  other  judges  came  Into 
the  room ;  the  Precident  did  the  honours  of  his  apartment  with 
moTe  politeness  than  Lord  EUenborough  would  probably  hav« 
down  in  such  circumstances,  introducing  Madame  Manson  to  his 
brethren.  He  observed  to  them  that "  Madame  was  in  such  a  state 
of  irritation,  that  she  was  resolved  to  force  M.  Clemendot,  the 

Eistol  at  his  breast,  to  speak  the  truth,  and  that  she  would  blow  his 
rains  out  if  he  resisted  ! "  She  declares  in  her  Memoirs,  that  she 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  Bench  at  this  private  interview. 
She  again  writes  to  her  old  correspondent  the  prefect)  to  say,  that 
■he  *^had  seen  in  his  eyes  all  the  excess  of  his  sensibiliti/ !  " 

When  the  trial  came  on  she  reaotved  in  good  earnest  to  shoot 
M.  Clemendot :  full  of  this  design,  she  c^ed  a  young  milliner 
from  the  street,  bade  her  step  to  Madame  PiHis,  and  ask  for  a 
loaded  pistol.  *'  This  ladv  QaUy  r^ied  what  I  demanded ;  ''^  but 
*<rage  passed  away,  and  religion  and  reason  returTiedJ"  She 
wrote  to  her  father  that  the  great  blow  should  be  struck ;  that  the 
tribunal  would  be  astonishea ;  that  the  wretches  should  perish ! 

Introduced  into  court  as  o  witoess,  the  president  made  her  s 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  her  that  she  was  im  aag«l 
aastined  by  Providence  to  clear  up  a  horrible  mystery.  She  was 
invited  to  tell  all  she  knew  of  the  assassination ;  on  wbichj  says 
the  reporter,  she  darted  a  terrible  look  at  the  accused,  and 
fiutited  away.  A  mar^bal-de-camp  and  others,  fiy  to  her  be^ 
Recovering,  she  cried  out,  "  Remove  from  my  sight  these  assa^ 
wins  I"  She  then  deposed  that  she  knew  of  no  assassins,  and  that 
she  had  never  been  at  Bancal's: — she  added  that  she  believed 
Bostide  and  Jaussion  were  there.  "  Why  do  you  believe  so  ?  " 
"In  consquence  of  anonymoDs  notes  I  have  received." — "  Since 
you  say  you  know  nothing  yourself  against  these  men,  why  did 
you  call  them  assassins  ?  ~"  By  conjecture :  besides  {turning  to 
Jaussioo)  when  one  kills  one's  children,  one  may  kill  one's 


fnend."  The  chief  judge  enters  with  much  eager  curiosity  into 
&is  stOTy  about  killing  cnildren ;  and  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk 
takes  [dace  oa  this  su()]ect  between  him  and  fai«  visitor  oS  the 
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evening  before,  all  in  the  hearing  of  thejuiy.  Bang  rtHl  fiiF- 
ther  preraed,  Madame  Manson  again  fainted  awa;^ — but  this  time 
she  kept  her  seat.  On  her  recovery,  she  put  her  hand  oq  the 
sword  of  an  officer,  who  was  admimstning  the  remedies  proncff 
in  such  cases,  and  exclaimed  "  Yon  have  got  a  kni& !"  The 
officer  removed  his  sword  that  she  might  not  be  alarmed  by  its 
sight 

M.  Fnald^  the  son  of  the  murdered  penon,  is  bnsy  in  conrt 
during  the  whole  proceedings ;  he  is  indulged  with  permission  to 
make  speeches  as  often  and  as  long  as  be  pleases,  and  on  anj 
subject  that  may  occur  at  the  momenL  Tlie  public  prosecutor 
and  another  lay^er  are  employed  agunst  the  prisoners,  bnt  that 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  M.  Fuald&  should  not  also  take 
possession  of  the  court  at  his  pleasure.  The  best  possible  andef^ 
standing  seems  to  have  existed  between  him  and  the  judges ;  he 
abused  Bastide's  advocate  in  outrngeous  terms,  often  mtemipted 
the  prisoners  in  their  derence,and  favoured  the  audience  with  long 
accounts  of  his  mode  of  living  at  Paris,  what  company  he  kept, 
and  what  were  his  motives  ana  feelines  in  pursuing  die  assassms 
of  his  father.  Nothing  could  equal  the  nobleness  of  his  conduct, 
say  the  reporters ;  and  the  audience  never  ^iled  to  dissolve  in 
tears  whenever  be  opened  his  mouth.  When  the  accused  peracHis 
take  the  undne  liberty  of  cross-questioning  him,  tiie  Conrt  mur- 
murs disapprobation  1  Thedisplay  of  grief  made  by  M.Foaldesis 
scarcely  less  theatrical  than  Madame  Mansnn's  horrors;  but  what 
is  most  o£fensively  ridiculous  is  his  intolerance  and  impatience^ 
which  perpetually  goad  him  to  interrupt  the  debates.  The  advo- 
cate for  Jaussion  having  objected  to  the  testimony  of  a  domestic 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  that  his  statemoit 
before  the  court  went  much  further  than  his  depoution  before  the 
Judge  of  Instruction,  M.  Fualdea  gets  up  without  ceremwiy,  and 
informs  the  Court,  that  his  servant  ought  to  be  easily  excused  fi» 
the  omission,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  could  scarcely  at  first  britu 
himself  to  believe  in  the  guOt  of  Jaussion  (tiien  on  bis  trial).  ''I 
was  in  my  bed,"  said  M.  Fualdes,  "  when  at  the  approach  of  diat 
person  I  felt  an  indescribable  horror,  so  much  so,  that  I  shrunk 
[>cneath  the  clothes  to  avoid  his  sight  It  was  then,  as  if  by  in- 
spiration,  I  felt  convinced  be  had  been  the  principal  instigator  cS 
the  murder  of  my  lather  1 "  All  this  goes  without  a  word  of  cau- 
tion from  any  body  to  the  jury.  M.  Fualdes,  as  attentive  to  the 
inspirations  of  others  as  to  his  own,  retpiested  the  Conrt  to  order 
a  me  of  armed  men  to  be  placed  between  the  prisoners  and  Ma- 
dame Manson,  that  she  might  feel  reassured ;  uiis  arrangementof 
^e  scenery  took  place,  and  had  a  striking  e%ct  Madame 
Manson  played  her  part  still  more  interestingly ;  she  assured  M. 
Tnaldes,  with  whom  she  carried  on  the  dialogue,  that  to  discover 
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ibe  atttaauns  of  his  fatber,  ihe  would  give  all  she  had — '*  All," 
ahe  added  with  a  si^  "  but  my  son  \ " 

.  Ib  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  most  lamentable,  that  there  should 
not  be  found  one  person  in  France  to  point  out  how  unworthy 
all  .this  miserable  mummery  is  of  a  court  of  justice :  to  indicate 
the  folly  and  the  enormity  of  permitting  melo-dramstic  scenes  of 
mock-sensibility  to  be  acted  before  a  jury  assembled  to  try  men 
on  life  or  death:  to  show  bow  the  judgment  seat  is  degraded, 
and  the  moral  principle,  that  can  alone  sustain  its  dignity,  in- 
jured, when  a  judge  declares  to  a  witness,  in  the  situation 
of  Madame  Manson,  that  she  is  an  angel  cmnmissioned  from 
heaven  to  reveal  the  truth!  Is  it  not  f^rful  that  it  should 
not  strike  one  Freuchpuin  to  maintain,  that  life  and  character 
can  only  be  safe  in  a  country  where  justice  takes  a  calm, 
dry,  and  deliberative  course  in  pursuing  it^  investigations,  limit- 
ing its  proceedings  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  facts,  and 
carefully  excluding  from  access  into  the  tribuoal,  not  only  the 
heated  unaginations  of  individuals,  but  also  those  natural  emo- 
tions, which,  if  honourable  to  friends  and  relations,  lose  th^r 
respectability  when  paraded  in  public,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  gravity  of  an  official 
inquiry.      That   the    multitude    should  be  rash,   violeat,  and 

Srejudiced,  with  reference  to  an  enormous  crime,  is  not  to  th»r 
.  iscredit;  but  here  are  ju^es  and  lawyers  substituting  heroics 
in  the  placet  of  deliberation,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  neces- 
aary  checks  to  tumultuous  precipitation  and  mistalie,  as  their 
stations  call  upon  them  to  do,  joining  the  general  extravagance, 
as  iffearfutto  lose  their  ^are  of  the  ecM^'  Is  it  illiberal  to  suggest 
in  what  a  very  different  aod  how  much  more  respectable  a  manner 
such  an  afiair  would  have  been  conducted  in  this  country  ?  A 
woman  of  the  character  of  Madame  Mansoo  might  have  been 
permitted  tn  amuse  the  public  in  matters  of  a  less  tremendous 
character  than  an  assassination;  our  people  may  be  "fooled  to 
the  top  of  their  bent "  in  many  things;  but  luckily  we  do  uot  bo 
terribly  confound  what  ought  to  be  Icept  immeasurably  separate. 
When  a  certain  barrier  is  passed,  the  public  mind  in  this  coun- 
try returns  to  seriousness  and  refiectioa;  and  those  whose 
peculiar  du^  it  is  to  give  the  signal  when  trifling  oiuht  to  cease, 
nave  not  yet  been  found  to  be  totally  r^^ardlesa  ofthat  sacred 
charge. 

The  astonishment  of  our  readers  will  be  increased  when  thqr 
find  the  chief  judge  exclaiming,  in  the  middle  of  the  trial,  to  the 
_two  prisoners,  mstide  and  .Hussion, — "  You  certainly  were  m 
BancaPs  house;  tell  us  which  of  you  saved  the  life  of  a  female?" 
To  the  woman  Bancal  he  said,  "  You  know  you  are  gullly ; " 
and  then  e^rted  her  to  look  at  the  figure  of  Christ,  suspended 
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over  his  hencl,  and  no  longer  cohomI  the  truth !  AAu-  tlib  it  k 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  tlmt  the  hiuMiw  uul  juat  rule  df 
oar  law,  that  ne  prisoner  cas  be  o^led  upon  to  crnninste  him- 
self,  has  no  place  ia  French  theory  or  praotico.  On  the  ecm- 
trary  if  the  accused  do  not  crimintf«  theinaelTes  by  srawak,  the 
judges  tdl  them  that  tbc^  have  done  bo  mfficientlr  by  tfadr 
mlence  or  their  denials.     Questions  of  the  most  indeeMit  md 

Spoiling  nature  are  pot  from  the  Bench  to  the  aoeosed,  in  a  tone 
seventy,  and  often  of  su^^tstn,  vhich  would  scarcdy  be  pc»- 
nitted  to  advocates  in  England  (free  as  they  are  in  thi«  i«~ 
iftect)  towards  an  unconcerned  witness.  The  judges  cover  Uw 
prisoners  on  their  trials  with  rEproaches ;  chai^  them  wi& 
ralsdioods ;  enter  into  coseestadons  with  th^;  declare  that  dtey 
are  caught  before  the  jury,  and  so  forth.  In  tkigland  tbe  jodgs 
is  held  to  be  officially  counsel  for  the  accused ;  in  France  Be  a{H 
pears  to  be  his  natural  and  inveterate  enemy.  Independently  of 
the  inhumanity  of  this  practice,  it  is  necessarily  fhtal  to  that  sch 
lemnity  and  majesty  which  ouf^ht  to  mantle  the  judgment  seat  in 
the  eyes  of  society. 

The  president  having  aoain  affirmed,  by  way  of  address  to 
Bastide,  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  Bancol  the  nigfat  of  the 
tnurder,  Madame  Monson  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  jivew,  wretch!" 
This  indecent  interruption  would  have  been  severely  rebuked 
with  us, — but  in  France  "  all  hearts  trembled,"  says  the  reporter. 
She  had  just  declared,  be  it  remembered,  that  she  Inew  nothing 
of  the  afrair ;  yet  there  appears  to  have  been  no  one  in  cottrt,  not 
even  the  counsel  jot  tbe  prisoners,  to  charge  the  jury,  as  thiy 
valued  their  consciences,  to  dismiss  entirely  h'om  their  attention 
the  mountebank  tricks  of  this  infamous  woman.  A  M.  Amun 
Rodat  is  then  invited  by  the  judge  to  state  in  court  a  sort  of  meta- 
physical lecture  which  he  delivered  one  day  to  Madame  Manson 
on  the  propriety  of  speaking  the  trutli  when  examined  in  a  csa* 
affecting  men's  lives  and  the  punishment  of  murder.  After  several 
modest  excuses,  he  commenced  the  repetition  of  his  discourse, 
in  which  he  told  her,  that,  *'  if  a  wkked  world  should  judge  of 
her  by  appearances,"  fin  consequence  of  her  having  been  m  a 
brothel)  "  it  would  at  the  same  time  say,  as  has  been  said  of  oar 
first  mother.  Oh,  happy  fatdt!"  "  Go  <hi  !  speak,  sir !"  said  the 
president,  "  your  words  may  serve  for  public  instruetiott." 

We  can  conceive  nothing  more  calculated  to  divest  the  jury  of 
the  power  of  keeping  their  minds  impartiaHy  fixed  on  snbatantiBl 
tacts,  and  even  to  fill>them  with  the  most  deadly  prgndices,  than 
the  desultory,  vague,  and  vulgar  style  in  which  the  official  act 
of  accusation  is  drawn  up.  It  is  long  and  historical,  with  no 
appearance  of  technical  precision  about  it.  It  niters  at  large 
into  all  the  reports  and  surmises  of  tbe  nei^bourhood^  lays  great 
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strest  on  puUic  opinkm  as  directed  a^dniit  pailicatar  individcudi^ 
ftnd  rd&tes  all  tne  extraTsgftnt  stones  which  any  great  crime  it 
sure  to  set  afloat,  in  the  inflated  style  of  a  common  new^aper, 
desirous  to  sell  a  second  edition  by  the  attraction  of  its  horrors. 
By  the  French  law  it  seems  to  be  Uie  duly  of  the  nearest  maji^ 
trate  to  proceed  to  the  spot  where  a  crime  has  been  conunitte<i^ 
and  there  to  collect  and  embody  in  a  proces  verbal,  every  thing 
that  any  one  shall  choose  to  tell  him,  in  the  way  either  of  opi- 
nleti,  hearsay,  surmise,  or  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  offence. 
P^voni  are  designated  by  individuals  as  objects  of  puUic  su»? 
picion;  and  when  so  designated  the  magistrate  receives  from  aH 
mouths  anecdotes  of  their  private  lives,  no  matter  how  distant 
the  date,  or  how  remote  from  any  connexion  with  the  &ct  that 
has  occasioned  his  official  researches.  All  this  maas  of  terrible 
matter  is  reed  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  In  our  courts  it 
is  perhaps  the  principal  care  of  the  judge  to  impress  on 
the  jury,  that  they  are  to  drive  eveiT  thing  from  their  minds 
hat  what  they  shall  bear  in  court;  that  they  are  to  dischargft 
from  their  memories,  if  possible,  even,  every  report  and  ciiw 
camstance  which  they  may  have  known  out  of  doors;  and 
that,  if  any  thing  should  esc^>e,  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
court,  that  is  not  evidence  according  to  l^&l  rules  accm-etely 
defined,  it  ought  to  have  no  share  in  the  formation  of  their  ver- 
dict. In  France,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  report 
of  the  trial  t£  the  accused  murderers  of  M.  Fuald^s,  the  pro- 
careur-general  laid  down  the  astonishing  doctrines,  that  the  juiy 
oueht  to  judge  by  their  impressions,  and  even  their  sensations, 
ana  that  it  was  an  error  to  sumiose  legal  proofs  of  a  determined 
charaJcter  necessary  !  Should  it  have  happened  that  his  words 
on  this  important  point  have  not  been  exactly  reported  (a  suppo- 
fltion  to  which  we  are  almost  driven  by  the  monstrous  nature  of 
the  principle),  it  is  but  too  certain,  that  the  evidence  was  received 
in  oonformity  to  this  system.  Two  hundred  and  forty  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  is  a  number  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet 
that  all  who  pleased  to  offer  a  deposition  were  recnved,  no  mat- 
ter whether  what  they  had  to  say  had  or  had  not  any  con- 
aexion  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners.  In  several 
cases  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  name  of  judicial  investigation 
was  as  great  as  the  insult  oflfered  to  justice.  Will  our  readers 
believe  that,  in  France,  in  the  year  1817,  a  witness  was  permitted 
to  make  the  following  statement  as  regular  evidence  against  a 
man  <Hi  trial  for  his  itfe  ?  J.  Vi^es,  who  described  himself  aa 
prt^essor,  bong  sworn  and  questioned,  declared  as  follows : 

"  I  met  Bastide  on  the  19th  of  March,  about  tivo  o'clock  in  the  day, 
on  the  Boulevart  d'Estourmel,  below  the  garden  of  Mr.  Se^r^t.     I 
laid  to  my  componioa,  '  That  man  looks  like  a  rogue.^   '  He  belmigi  to 
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^  reipeetaUs  &11UI7,  however/   nid  mjr  fnnA.    *  No  inattAr/  >»■ 

plied  I;  '  he  carrie*  a  bad  look  with  him.'  More  late  in  the  dajl 
was  in  the  shop  of  M.  Fontana,  the  jeweller,  with  the  same  penoa  % 
"Battide  again  paued:  /  wai  teized  viith  horror,  and  hastil}'  retired  into 
the  shop.  '  You  will  get  yourself  into  a  quarrel,'  laid  mj  companioD>* 
*I  cannot  help  it;  I  am  not  master  of  myself,'  I  replied..  When  I 
beard  of  the  aflair  in  which  he  was  iavolved,  I  felt  no  nirprisei  and  I 
observed  to  my  friend  that  I  not  not  deceived." 

This  ifl  the  wbole  of  the  witness's  deposition  I  Happily  we  han 
iadges,  who,  if  they  had  had  patience  to  hear  him  out,  would 
aave  aaked  nheo  he  bad  finished,  What  does  this  man  prove, 
ezoq>t  his  own  ccHieiunmate  folly  ?  Bastide,  however,  is  ques- 
tioned by  the  president  what  he  has  to  say  to  tfus  testimimg ! 
Though  the  presumptions  are  very  grave  ■gninitf  the  [wiscmer, 
one  can  scarcely  help  feeling  respect  for  hun,  compai^  with 
hia  judges,  when  we  find  him  contenUng  himself  with  cooOTatolat- 
.ing  the  department  onhavingaproiesaor  who  wassogood  a  phy- 
siognomist I  Five  or  six  witnesses  are  brought  in,  m^eiy  to  aay, 
that  they  had  heard  from  others,  that  th^  oUiers  had  heard 
it  repOTted,  that  Mr.  Fualdes  had  been  watched  for  a  cocsider*- 
Ue  ttme  before  his  death.  A  justice  of  peace  is  examined,  who 
oommences  bis  testim<Hiy  by  declaring  that  he  has  nothiii«  at  all 
to  say  in  r^jard  to  the  murder,  but  that  he  has  been  told  that 
dghteen  years  ago  Bastide  opened  a  cabiaet  at  his  brxtlker'St  aid 
took  out  soitie  papers !  For  the  first  and  only  time,  me  ^  tbe 
counsel  here  rose,  and  said  that  the  jury  ought  to  distnut  the 
reasonings  and  surmises  of  witnesses,  who  should  c<»ifiDe 
themselves  to  plain  and  applicable  fitcts.  The  Court,  who  h«l 
listened  with  interest  to  the  physiogntKnist,  stopped  the  advocate 
in  this  prt^r  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  begged  that  iu  time 
might  not  be  occupied  by  such  unnecessary  remarks  1  In  the 
act  of  accusation,  it  is  said  that  Colard,  one  of  the  prisoDor^ 
bad  beea  beard  to  declare  that  he  would  take  any  one's  life  away 
for  twenty-five  louis ;  that  the  good  things  of  the  world  w^e 
not  well  divided ;  that  the  rich  had  more  tnan  their  share ;  and 
that  if  every  one  vete  of  his  mind,  those  who  had  nothing  would 
take  where  they  could.  The  jury  were  so  struck  by  this  passagi^ 
that  they  desired  it  might  be  reaa  to  them  twice,  though  it  had  no 
earthly  connexicm  with  tbe  case  they  had  to  try ;  aad  the  judfe^ 
in  his  charge,  particularly  alluded  to  this  atrocious  speech,  as  ae 
called  it — so  much  the  more  improperly  introduced,  as  it  has  a 
direct  bearii^  on  tbe  political  opinions  that  have  so  haig 
afiitated  France,  and  was  therdbre  very  likely  to  excite  in 
the  breasts  of  some  of  the  jury,  feelings  of  prdudice  against 
the  prisraier  totally  irrelevant  to  tbe  crime  with  whi<£  be 
.stood  charged.    Tue  sanction  given  to  stories  of  tlus  nature 
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by  repetition  from  the  organs  of  Buthority,  must  have  a  very 
stroDg  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  mayors  of  villages  and  oUier 
petty  functionaries  in  country  places,  of  which  description  of 
persona  we  observe  the  jury  in  thia  case  was  principally  composed. 
The  liberty  of  raking  together  all  the  loose  floating  matter  which 
scandal  or  mistake  may  have  scattered,  and  to  convert  it  into  » 
substitute  for  regular  evidence,  wh^i  people's  tempers  and  imagi- 
nations are  disturbed  by  the  commissitm  of  a  great  crime  close  to 
their  homes,  must  expose  the  best  intentioned  persons  to  the 
hazard  of  being  betrayed  into  dreadful  error — a  hazard  which 
ionght  to  make  all  who  may  be  employed  in  such  investiffations 
tremble  for  themselves,  and  which  may  well  alarm  every  fiiend  of 
justice  and  humanity,  much  more  those  unhappy  individuals 
whom  accident  may  expose  to  the  enmity  or  misapprehension  of 
authority  thus  mischievously  armed.  The  advantage  of  strict, 
'and  even  narrow  general  rules  to  confine  the  reception  of  ev^ 
dence,  is,  that  being  applicable  alike  to  all  cases,  they  counteract 
the  effects  of  a  disposinon  to  cnwression,  or  the  influence  of  deJo- 
«on  in  particular  instances.  That  no  sucb  disposition  or  influ- 
ence could  exist,  would  on  each  separate  occasion  be  affirmed 
irich  zeal,  andmostfi«qumtly  with  the  consciousness  of  ainceri^; 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  history  too  well  proves,  that  the  mem- 
hen  of  society  are  only  safe  in  the  fixed  impartially  of  generU 
K^nktions,  controuling  or  excluding  the  exercise  of  discretionary 
power. 

-  All  the  follies,  scandals,  surmises,  and  irrelevant  facts,  stated 
by  such  witnesses  as  we  have  been  regarding  (and  muiy  others 
were  received  equally  idle),  were  mixed  up  together  in  the  speedi 
of  the  public  accuser  lo  (be  jury.  On  the  strengtb  of  these,  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  murder,  he  styled  Bastide  a  monster 
mch  as  nature  seldom  engenders.  Quoting  stories,  which  rest 
on  no  foundation  that  would  entitle  them  to  be  listened  to  in 
common  conversation,  he  asked  if  such  a  man  would  hesitate  (o 
murder  Mr.  Fualdes  for  26,000  francs,  although  nothing  like 
regular  ^raoi  bad  been  offered  of  the  pecuniary  interest  which 
this  prisoner  had  in  the  death  of  the  murdered  person.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fidsehoods  and  tricks  of  Madame  Manson  he 
ascribes  to  a  character  naturally  generous,  sentimental,-  and  ei«~ 
voted !  He  observes  that  though  she  had  not  criminated  JaussioO) 
the  jury  would  draw  a  conviction  against  bim^/rom  her  exclama- 
tions and  her  gestures !  Upon  this  prisoner  he  then  turns  slmtt 
round,  to  abase  him  for  habitual  nsury  and  hard  dealing— a  ci^ 
cumstance  neither  proved,  nor  entitled  to  be  proved  on  the 
ti-ial. 

The  decidon  of  the  iuiy  a^nst  the  prisoners  we  have  already 
stated,  together  with  we  quauiing  of  the  whole  proceeding  by  th« 
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Gowt  of  CasBition :  bat  it  is  not  to  be  Mppoaed  that  the  «- 
■  which  we  bare  pointed  out  as  f^rou  hnpn^irietia, 


lukd  an;  shMe  io  producing;  this  decree.  None  of  tbea^  in  iact, 
would  oe  noarded  as  imprt^rieties  in  Ftmae.  The  priiicip«l 
nformali^  my,  u  we  have  said,  in  the  adminirtcatioD  cf  the 
ceth  to  tm  wUneaieft.  To  preroit  mistake  we  will  here  also  re- 
peat,  that  it  is  not  our  wish  to  leave  an  impressioa  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers  that  the  penoDs  condeDued  are  iooocent :  we 
bote  said  that  the  pnbtmtilj/  is  that  they  are  snil^.  But,  we 
apfwcbotd  DO  doubt  will  now  be  mtertaiDcd  (h  what  we  set  oat 
with  asserting,  vis.  that  a  bir  trial  is  not  to  be  had  in  France  nndet 
its  presmt  ^stem  a£  jndidel  proceedings ;  and  what  more  dis- 
gracefiii  thing  can  be  said  of  a  nation?  It  is  quite  obvioos  that  no 
Ban's  life  or  proper^  oan  be  safe  where  sucn  a  fairagu  of  ibUy> 
passioD,  preCenaion,  display,  and  intolerance,  can  assume  the 
Batae  and  pUce  of  the  adininistration  of  justice.  There  is  no 
pemn  whom  accidcsit  nugfat  not  expose  to  condemnation,  while 
all  the  prindpal  sources  of  hnnno  mtot  are  thus  largely  cftened 
to  diacbarwe  tnenwelves  into  the  public  tribunals.  In  point  of  facti 
the  most  oreadfiil  mistakes  occor.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  a 
man  named  Wilfred  Renault  is  innoeoit  of  the  murder  fiw 
which  he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  eovemment,  bong  satisfied 
t>f  his  inooceoce,  has  saved  his  life,  mit  sent  him  to  prison  ior 
HomUy  yean  to  avoid  throwing  discredit  on  the  Court  I  A  womais 
also  condemned  for  murder,  was  the  other  day  discovered  to  be 
gglltlesi  juat  as  they  were  about  to  execute  her.  All  these  cases 
are  of  murder,  it  will  be  observed :  these  chiefly  excite  popular 
pr^udioes  and  clamours,  and  therefore  chiefly  produce  tne  fatal 
develapment  <^  the  evils  which  to  miserable  a  cjrstem  necessarily 
ndndes  in  its  course  of  operatioQ. 

While  we  have  been  writing  (his  article  the  second  trial  has 
been  prooeeding  at  Altn ;  and  some  port  of  the  proceedings  hava 
•tready  reached  this  country.  It  appears  that,  at  last,  Hiudaoae 
Manson  has  lost  her  popularity  with  the  crowd,  but  she  preserves 
it  with  the  judges  and  the  lawyers.  The  public  prosecutor  atill 
speaks  of  her  romantic  and  noble  diqweition  \  She  has  again 
confessed  being  at  Bancal'a,  and  has  accused  Bastlde  in  ^ain 
terms.  **  Never,"  says  the  Report,  "has  a  scene  so  eminently 
dramatic  terrified  the  audience  of  a  tribunal.  Never  did  tw 
Champmel^  the  Clairons,  the  Kancourts,  of  tragic  memory^ 
produce  on  their  apcctators  an  effect  so  prompt,  so  terrible."  *  ** 
*'  The  voice,  the  countenance,  the  attitude  of  Madame  ManstHi» 
in  making  this  terrible  reproach  to  Bastide,  cannot  be  described  I 
judges,  lawyers,  guards,  spectators,  and  criminals^  all  turned 
palel — a  general  uy  was  rmued ;  tfaenadolefiil  silence  took  places 
which  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  peal  of  appUaue  I "    It  has  been 
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taid  ihat  Bonaparte  alone  knew  how  to  muiege  tUi  natkm ;  fer 
lite  fntiire  it  should  be  added — and  Madame  Mtmsan. 

It  was  daring  the  interv^  between  the  fint  and  BectMid  trial,  that 
this  lady,  being  in  prison  on  a  charge  <rf'— one  has  not  beat  deariy 
told  what — published  her  Manoirs,  to  whid  abe  would  be  apt  to 
lliink  dtat  we  have  hitherto  ptud  too  Htde  attentuni.  They  are 
certainly  curious  as  proceeding  from  such  a  being;  bat  w«  can 
now  only  spare  room  for  a  lew  lines  on  the  introduction  by  tfae 
editor,  wfaidi  is  highly  chsractaristic  of  him,  of  her,  and  of  the 
people  to  whom  mey  boUi  belong.  A  ^oung  author,  aays  die 
Jbumal  de  Paris,  is  the  person  from  whose  hands  the  Menwin  of 
Madame  Manson  have  Deen  gives  to  tbe  pabliiher;  and  lome- 
ching  is  said,  and  more  is  suggested,  aboM  the  interest  excited 
in  ue  breast  of  the  young  author  bj  the  lady,  and  in  ^ 
breast  of  the  lady  by  the  young  enthtNT.  He  tnms  oat  to  be 
a  short-hand  writer  employed  to  take  notes  of  die  triaL  Hta 
introductory  letter  is  intended  to  supply  infonnation  smd  expla- 
nation; for  "  Madame  Manson's  sme  is  not  r^narkable  tor 
throwing  a  l^t  on  circnmEtances."  He  believes,  however,  that 
it  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  lady's  conduct  "  to  frigid  or 
prejodiced  minds."  "  France  cndre,  he  aays,  "  supposes  mti- 
wea,  combined  interests,  and  prc^und  calcaletionB:"  all  die 
secrets,  however,  he  assures  us,  *'  repose  in  the  human  heait." 
To  elucidate  this,  he  deems  it  necesaasy  to  eater  "  into  a  eeoenri 
snalysisof  her  disposition,  education,  me,  and  character,  TbM 
analysis,  however,  is  very  compendioos.  We  learn  that  die  ii 
about  diirty-three  years  of  age ;  that  m  her  youth  she  disf^yed  a 
"grande  finesse,"  a  "  sensibuh^  exqnise,"  and  that  when  sKewva 
Vnt  ^ht  years  old  she  manifested  neroic  resignatitHi  under  die 
troubles  of  tlie  revolution.  She  hersdf,  in  a  lettw  to  tme  of  tbe 
Mmisters  of  State  (for  she  did  not  con&ie  her  correspondence  t* 
the  Prefect)  tiedaies,  that  M  her  parents  bad  perished  on  the 
flcafibld  at  that  time,  she  u/ouid  have  mounted  it  with  tkmt !  Her 
modest  wuh  is  to  be  examined  by  his  Excellency  at  Kuis:  aad^ 
writing  to  her  mother,  she  exclaims,  «  Ah  !  could  I  but  jee  bk 
Sfajesty  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  august  dau^ter  of  Ixtuis  XVI. 
whose  fete  we  have  so  often  wept  over  t" 

The  young  author  intimates  tnat  Madame  Manson  was  crosud 
in  her  first  love.  "  She  married  to  obey  her  father,"  as  is  oftai 
done  in  France ;  and,  as  such  cases  generally  turn  out,  **  tfae 
marriage  was  unhappy."  M.  Manson  quitted  her  at  the  end  of 
three  months ;  and  tne  lady,  it  appears,  "  gave  occasion  ibr  talb- 
ing ;"  but,  says  the  young  author,  "  the  was  singidar,  bacaiiae 
she  was  superior."  Her  husband  returned,  and  wished  her  to 
tive  with  mm :  she  refnsed ;  hut  being  superior,  and  therelbce 
tingalar,  diehid  faim  in  hermother*!  house.    He  was  discovetied 
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in  hii  coQoealiQent  and  "  maificedt"  tlMt  !■  to  mj,  he  wm  tanwd 
out  of  doors;  Imt  MadaOie  Mmmoo,  **  inider  pretence  of  goinr 
to  the  village  to  fulfil  a  piousdu^,  n»ed  to  meet  him  in  a  wood. 
"Who  can  explain  these  caprices?"  asks  Uie  yonnf;  author.  T« 
prove  that  he  cannot,  he  quotes  Madame  de  Sta^  who  nys, 
that  "  the  vulgar  take  for  madness  the  uueasinees  of  a  mind  that 
cannot  respire  in  the  world  enough  of  air,  of  enthusiasm,  of 
hope  ?"  To  make  this  quite  ciear,  he  adds  a  note  in  whidi  we 
are  informed  that  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  on  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  deliciously  cold  water,  exclaim^  "  fVhat  a  pity 
it  ts  not  a  sin!" 

The  analvuB  does  not  go  much  further :  "  the  young  wife  be- 
came a  mother;"  but  she  seems  to  have  lived  eutirelv  separated 
from  her  husband  ever  since.  On  the  Memoirs  themselves,  which 
relate  chiefly  to  her  acquMUtance  with  Mr.  Clemendot  and  the 
eventsof  her  imprisonment,  wecannot  enter.  They  (meratedmirtK 
cuiouslyinhn-  &vour  in  France.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  socie^ 
or  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  graces  of  her  style  and  the  re^xct 
due  to  her  misfortunes !  A  hundred  thousand  francs  are  repeated 
to  have  been  ofiered  to  her  to  preside  in  a  caf^  after  her  liberation. 
The  work,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  interesting  bb  a  ^lecimai  t^ 
human  nature,  but  barefaced  profligacy  is  marked  on  every  pac& 
Her  inhumanity  and  selfishness  in  scattering  insinuaUons  of  guitt 
at  random  amongst  men,  and  wcnnen,  and  childrm,  would  nave 
directed  against  ner  in  this  country  one  generBl  expression  of 
coQtamptuouB  abhorrence.  But,  mdeed,  in  this  country  we 
□ever  saould  have  heard  of  her  Memoirs.  JusUce  here  would 
have  found  a  way  to  extract  the  truth  within  her  knowledge 
without  theatrical  parade,  or  would  quietly  but  severdy 
have  chastised  her  blsehoods,  and  examined  and  settled  the 
case  on  such  valid  evidence  as  could  be  procured.  The  star 
of  Madame  Manson  would  never  have  pierced  the  fogs  of  our 
atmosphere;  instead  of  calling  her  to  preside  in  a  cofiee-room, 
we  should  most  probably  have  sent  her  to  Bridewell;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  Lord  Lllenboroueh  would  never  have  styled  her 
an  angel,  nor  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  have  directed  a  jury  to  accept 
as  proofs  against  men  on  trial  for  their  lives,  her  &intings,  her  aU 
titudes,  and  her  exclamutions.  At  the  Old  Bailey  there  would 
have  been'  no  Mareschals  de  Camp  to  receive  her  as  she  tell ;  hot 
there  the  lady  would  not  have  fallen.  M.  Fualdes,  the  son,  had  he 
attempted  there  to  explain  his  revelations,  would  have  been  desired 
not  to  interrupt  the  court,  but  to  confine  his  grief  to  its  pn^ter 
udiere— his  own  chamber.  With  a  general  eagerness  for  the 
discovery  of  the  culpable,  and  a  serious  horror  at  the  crime,  our 
people  would  neither  have  shed  tears,  nor  r^aed  cries,  nor  dis- 
played tremblings :  in  short,  we  should  have  had  ncKieof  those  dra- 
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made  inddeiits  which  rendered  the  uuzes  at  Rbodca  to  touching. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  tome  compensation  lor  thn  deAdaicy,  toe 
proceedings  would  have  borne  a  tirm,  clear,  distinct,  and  preciM 
character:  nothing  but  Bubstantial  and  applicable  &ct6  would 
bare  influenced  the  bte  of  the  accused ;  praters  on  physiognomy 
would  not  have  dared  to  open  their  lips  within  the  solonn  pre- 
nncteof  the  court;  dignity,  gravity,  and. decency,  would  nave 
ni»rl"^  its  operations:  the  prisoners  would  have  been  treated 
with  humanity,  judged  with  strictness;  and,  if  found  guil^t 
pimished  with  rigour. 

Such,  then,  is  France : — France  delineated  by  herself,  in  the 
most  important  points  that  regard  public  morals,  the  strength  of 
thepubuc  mind,  and  the  extent  of  the  public  information.  Such 
is  France,  as  her  prc^r  sagacity  ana  disposition  have  formed 
her;  where  her  late  politico  tyranny  has  followed  rather  than 
forced  the  national  impulses;  where  foreign  interfermce  has  not 
thwarted  her  designs ;  where  England's  gM  has  had  no  influence 
to  disturb  her  course;  where  her  own  proper  luminaries,  princi- 
ples, virtues,  and  accomplishments,  have  bad  unimpeded  scope. 
Stidi  we  find  her  at  the  conclusion  of  a  revolution  which  was  to 
render  her  the  admiration  and  model  of  the  world.  It  is  not  with 
her  common  pe<^le,  or  with  her  conduct  in  extraordinary  situa- 
tions, that  we  have  occupied  ourselves  in  this  article.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  prefects,  judges,  lawyers,  and  academical  au- 
thors, acting  in  their  ordinary  lunctions.  In  these  &cts,  gathered 
from  her  own  accounts,  may  be  seen  proofs  that  our  country 
might  easily  lose  more  than  it  could  possibly  learn  by  her  example; 
and  this  conclusion  leads  to  the  principal  motive  which  has  in- 
duced us  to  take  up  the  present  subject,  with  the  explanation  of 
which  we  shall  conclude  the  article. 

We  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  generally,  that  the  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  right  information  en  public  tqiinion  in 
England,  has  oeen  the  principal  cause  of  her  greatness,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  misled  in  regard  to  any  considerable  matter  of  Act, 
without  mischievous  consequences  necessarily  ensnii^.  There 
areperaons  amongst  us,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  connect  their 
Uaae  with  their  country's  glory,  would  fain  acquire  distiDctim  hj 
paradox  and  contrast;  such  a  fashion  of  representing  thutgs  baa 
Its  own  attractions,  particularly  amongst  a  people  accustomed  to 
think  strongly  and  independendy;  and  we  need  not  stop  to  point 
out  what  must  inevitably  be  the  effect  of  a  prevaOing  misdirectioQ 
of  the  popular  judgment  It  should  be  the  patriot's  endeavour  to 
sustain  in  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymoi,  even  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
the  conviction  of  their  own  value,  and  of  their  advance  in  know- 
ledge and  in  liberty;  since  it  is  in  England  alone  that  the  bounty  of 
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FUMridanoc  haa  rcarwcl    tlwt  lofty  and  br-mm  ■gmM^i^ 
which  tiunes  in  th«  riew  of  Uw  world,  to  guide  the  adinace  of 


There  is  on  exigence  peculiar  to  the  moincat,  whii^  pTCMn 
paiticBlarly  on  ouriniiuis — an  argent neccawty  fijt ttdtiemaly  an- 
deavouring  to  Urengtben,  by  every  honoarable  means,  what  mtf 
be  termed  the  sense  (^  national  self-re^Mct  araonM  our  peofile. 
Malioaal  character  ii  always  more  or  lew  in  a  flux  itate ;  the 
qnrit  and  disposition  of  a  nadoo,  proper  to  its^,  and  dirtift- 
gubhing  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  Borround  i^  ace  liaUe  to  iB- 
dervo  great,  and  even  total  changes  in  their  essential  qnalitiea. 
Influencing  causes  of  such  alteratifKi  sUoitiy  take  root,  and  slowly 
grow :  at  no  one  nioin«U  would  it  be  easy  to  apedfy  the  chat^ 
which  it  has  induced,  yet  the  Soal  result  is  a  new  &oe  (rf  tki^^ 
tntii^  obliterating  the  old.  In  watcbii^  these  tendencies,  is 
calling  attrition  to  the  progress  which  th^  are  making  and  to 
the  cuVectiMi  towards  good  or  evil  which  they  aoay  be  obaerad 
to  take,  conusts  the  most  important  dvty  of  those  vbo  fill  the 
]KMts  of  public  cctttinds. 

We  have  seen,  in  another  country,  the  elegant  pfofliga^  af 
f  court,  directed  by  a  mtmaroh  possessing  a  ceitaiB  stateiwass 
Af  temper  which  gave  an  erect  carriage  even  to  vice^  eztoidiBr 
kaelf  downwards,  without  interrupdon,  amtuig  the  pst^e^  ana 
becomii^  fouler  and  fouler  in  its  progress :  we  have  seen,  in  the 
aane  coontiy,  the  general  habit  of  flattering  power,  mioftal 
without  scruple  by  those  who,  under  the  title  of  philoaopbei% 
were  swping  its  foundations:  liad,  in  the  end,  we  have  se^  the 
people  of  that  country,  thus  untaught  as  to  tbor  duties  and  lig^ 
as  cttisens,  debaocheu  as  men,  and  treed  from  all  restraiats  as 
ChristiaDS,  explode  into  aimless  nuscfaief,  dardog  t^rar  (ai  aH 
sides,  cmly  to  lie  in  the  end  burnt  out  on  die  ground  theniaeive% 
emitting  stench  and  smoke.  In  all  this,  there  is  to  be  6b- 
nrved  a  constant  prt^ressive  increase  of  the  evil  once  begaa; 
Kid  the  reaaon  seenu  to  be,  that  freedom  and  iosVncdoo  had 
not  given  to  the  puldic  chwractar  a  sufficient  constitationii 
strength  to  triomph  iddmately  over  the  disorders  wluch  aocidert 
is  liiude  to  produce  in  a  state.  In  England,  on  the  olhs 
hand,  a  recovery  from  the  most  pernicious  attacks  has  alw^ 
hitherto  taken  place :  delusion  oft^  goes  a  oertam  Iragth,  bnt  it 
woiild  a|^>ear  as  if  there  was  a  lat^it  power  of  prevention  and 
oenvction  (i^iich  it  behoves  us  well  to  guard)  deposited  de^  ia 
the  public  mind,  ready  and  certain  to  act  when  the  raisoiirf 
threatens  ruin.  The  writings  of  Steel  and  Addiaon,  succeediig 
to  the  depravities  of  foreiga  origin,  summoned  general  readen 
to  an  admiradon  of  the  Mauties  of  our  first  poets;— and  these 
wntiags,  fiirming  a  unicm,  which  ao  other  litoratme  a  the  wuiU 
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can  OMtch}  of  a  wit,  lirdy,  keai,  sod  unirtfnal,  with  a  parity, 
not  merely  of  general  <^ject,  but  of  laDguage  and  maimer  ti 
iiluBtratioD,  carried  politeneas,  good  taste,  and  piety  into  the 
inteiior  of  our  &milie8,  from  tJience  asain  to  show  tbesudves  in 
thofe  virtoea  tbat  shed  an  air  of  d^mty.orer  a  nation's  reputa- 
tion, and  streDgthm  the  roots  of  its  greatnem. 

Jf  all  the  circumstaooee  of  the  present  cominumcation  of 
£i^land  with  France  be  considered,  it  cannot  appear  to  any  one 
that  we  are  len  exposed  now  than  at  die  period  of  the  restor- 
ation to  the  inSuence  of  foreign  example :  our  own  crimen  is» 
U>et  such  influence  bears  upon  our  country  in  a  more  extensive 
aad  forcible  manner  than  it  has  ever  before  doney  and  that  ita 
ttSeeta  are  at  this  moment  lodging  themselves  very  deeply.  .On 
the  roads  of  the  Continent  it  is  very  common  to  hear  a  dis- 
contented remark,  that  the  En^ish  do  not  travel  now  as  the^ 
were  accustomed  to  do;  that  they  do  not  speod  their  money  in 
the  same  lavish  and  regardless  manner  as  formerly — but  that  they 
are  unjust  and  mean  enough  to  expect  to  pay  no  more  than  that 
&ir  price  for  their  accommodatioas  which  has  been  setded  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  but  themselves.  Thb  has  been  found 
hard,  extraordinary,  and  even  diwraceful:  but  the  reason  of  the 
alteration,  though  a  very  ^Ipable  one,  and  carrying  a  certain 
compensation  along  with  it,  it  is  not  thought  fit  to  take  into 
account.  For  every  hundred  British  that  travelled  over  the 
great  roads  of  France  before  the  Reroludon,  there  are  now  at  least 
a  thQuwnd  to  be  found  on  them.  The  title  of  "  My  Lord"  had, 
in  former  times,  become  commonly  appropriated  to  our  country- 
men, because  it  was  chiefly  the  nobiuty  that  travelled,  or  com- 
iBonert  whose  style  of  equipage  was  equally  imposing.  It  ought 
not  to  be  expected  by  our  neighbours  that  the  quality  of  their 
visitors  should  continue  as  select  as  before,  now  that  the  quan- 
ti^  is  so  marvellouslv  increased.  The  disdiarge  from  England, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  oas  been  copious  to  a  d^ee  which  renders 
it  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  society.  Such  a  thing  never 
took  place  before;  nor  couta  any  other  nadon  of  the  world 
fitrnish  the  propordon  either  of  means,  or  enei^,  nece^ 
aary  to  afTora  such  a  spectacle.  When  we  speak  of  means, 
we  are  nctf  ignorant  that  straitened  circumstances  have  been  a 
very  principal  modve  of  the  emigradon ;  but  the  neoessitv  ia 
most  cases  is  merely  reladve  to  the  rank  and  appearance  wnich 
the  parties  have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  at  home.  Because 
it  has  been  found  di£Bcult  to  sustain  these,  and  mortifying  to 
reduce  them,  a  temporary  absence  for  the  purpose  of  retrench- 
ment has  been  reserved  iqwa.  The  saving  could,  in  genera),  be 
mode  more  efifectually  by  remaining;  but  the  reducdon  of  a. 
fiunily  eatabliahment,  which  in  France  is  a  matter  but  of  a  mom- 
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btolenUetofiiglMhfeean^;  andfinriadMsdcannnate-anoqi^ 
flf  proper  courage  to  csnj  it  kito  efifcct  tIwb  the  aaeemhySK 
itn  moet -orgeat. 

The  importance  &at  hM  been  attached  m  all  adtona  ef 
edncation  to  travdUng,  and  tlte  estnot^SBarj  inprecnoai  wlncb 
every  one  wbo  has  traTelled  must  lenoBbev  to  have  received 
from  new  scenerf  and  society,  prot«  Aat  the  efect  of  mcli  a 
gener^  emigration  must  be  fomUe  one  way  or  oA«r.  We  tfs 
■frud  tiial^  like  other  stimnlaiit%  howefer  aslhamy  mder  pis- 
dent  management,  and  in  propolT  sdected  caaeai  it  cannot  W 
indiaeriininatdy  adopted  wtthout  Decomiog  fa%^y  duigvaaa. 
When  a  few  wealtli^  conncnsseaTs  fud'  mea  of  {^eaaore^  md  ■ 
certain  namber  of  yomtg  men  with  their  tutors,  formed  the  body 
of  Britidi  traTdlers  on  the  Continent  it  mi^  still  hne 
been  donbted  whether  tadtridatda  did  not  man  often  low 
than  gtun  in  die  course  of  ^eir  journey:  butatsMewntgAeahawa 
tees  were  onder  no  temptation  to  qut  or  emoeal  die  disUBUiw 
marks  of  the  English  character.  On  die  contnty,  tkem  was 
every  inducement  to  diatriay  these  with  a  pride  fyvsa  wlucb  Atir 
country  could  not  fiuf  to  derive  advantages.  T^dr  weabfc 
enabled  them  to  give  a  commantfii^  aotfaoritv  to  the  Dame  «f 
EngUsbmao  wherever  (hey  passed,  and  iMownatever  oompuay 
diey  entered :  Acy  fmad  mat  the  pen^aiities  i^ch  deaom 
dienr  origin  procnred  them  atteotiott  and  reapeet;  they  bewd 
thor  native  land  evisy  where  spolcen  <^  in  taogiuge  of  ad> 
miration  and  wonder,  as  a  mystenoos  place  whem  nber^  maiB- 
tained  an  edstoMe  and  an  cscendency  wfaieh  fore^nos  could  net 
wefl  comprehend,  and  philoBo|rity  exercised  &  donumen  the  mtf 


je^of  which  they  could  not  bitt  revere. 

'  'The  loss  oi  an  advantage  which  pot  others  in  uie  BuoaiKMi  oi 
inferiors,  will  ahrays  be  r^retted  by  those  who-  have  suatained 


it,  but  can  claim  no  sympadiy  fimn  others ;  we  tfaearcfore  ina^ 
no  coiii|:^nts  of  the  tow  dumfie  diat  has  takoi  ^aoe  in  re- 
gard to  the  fboth^  on  wUch  the  Kntish  visitcw  to  the  ContiBent 
stands  in  the  estimation  of  its  people.  Onr  ol^ect  is  sunj^y  to 
call  attention  to  the  beta.  The  oasB  of  our  cenntry-fbUs  bow 
abroad,  that  contains  persons  moat  to  be  pitied 'tbeimdve%  and 
whose  absence  is  most  to  be  regretted  by  their  country,  is  formad 
cf families  who  have  left  m  to  eeoDomize.  They  have  m  g^md 
been  taken  firom  a  very  diantcteristic  part  of  Ekt^isbsocie^;  and 
they  inciode  those  rmtifmshipa  whose  aflcctiona  impart  a  glow 
and  s  warmth  to  the  shady  places  of  lii^  and-dwpeeouJtiuBs  of 
age  end'charactw  which  are  die  most  mtie^  Ibr  tbo  indmdna), 
and  most  important  in  respect  to  tbe  inteteal  wbieb  Ae  pnfalif 
has  in  of  its  members;    Husbauds,  wives^  &tlietflt  mstkn%  aad 
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^idnm,  «re  to  be  hoi  dawwn  tut  of  iImw  Bsitabl*  and  Mtaml 
MbMtiaw  iDto  dreimaCMioM  thtt  are  ttraafib  Mtd  deta-iontitig^ 
The  6iyeii  of  these  trardlas  being  indeftiite  aa  to  time 
and  [rfac^  wandering  b^;eta  liearticsneaB,  and  aU  tbe  lealkr 
«f  indwelliw;  afiectwns  is  lost  in  tW  hi^it  of  Beefcinff  tm 
ooctraetian  fw  the  mind    in  evetr   momentary    enooniiter..*— 


Ihen  BtraDgcrs  strnggUng  between  eoonosa;  and  the  temptt- 
Mion  to  tapoiA,  cmnot  mwiine  an  irapodng  appearance  iil  UM 
e^  of  die  nathrea ;  tbey  are  reduoad  therefore  to  the  obligatiaa 
•f  eonforming  aa  nmch  as  poatiUa  to  ^1  aroand  them^'  aitd  to 
aorrender  wmU  it  fimad  peculiar  in  En^eh  habits  and  ofA- 
aaons,  a*  the  moat  Hkdy  way  to  reconcile  themselves  fa»  co»- 
tinentd  sodety.  We  repeat,  that  they  are  as  much  to  be 
pkied  as  nffr^ted.  They  are  out  of  their  element;  and,  that 
tfna  may  be  the  less  seen  and  felt,  tbey  get  rid  of  that  vhkh  biat 
twcame  tham.  Not  to  specify  too  mmntely  all  that  may  ba 
soppoaed  to  be  going  wKHig  in  the  interior  of  a  &mily  nndor  sooh 
circDmstsnoes,  we  may  Mate  that  its  bead  soon  acquires  the  cer> 
tainbr  that  be  has  lost  his  importaooe  both  at  home  and  abroad 
No  loneer  connected  with  his  neigbbtxirs  by  the  diachai^  of 
my  civU  or  professional  functions  which  claimattentioa  and  confer 
Kespe^abiKty,  he  degenerates  ^^^ually  from  that  character  or 
dispOBtion  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  his  country;  which  coo- 
nstsin  aqoidi  sense  of  every  thing  public,  and»scn^ulou6  kd- 
ii^  in  r^ard  to  all  that  can  affect  personal  eadmalion.  He  thai 
becomes  the  diere  shade  of  what  he  was ;  and,  like  the  gfaoat 
of  ancient  stray,  be  feels  an  eternal  hank^^ng  after  those  snb- 
•tantial  aeeaea  in  which  be  once  bore  a  living  and  an  active 
part,  having  now  no  better  occupation  than  to  pore  over  the 
pages  of  an  obsolete  LcaadoB  ne#i^aper. 

Absenteei  c^  another  class  are  more  completely  alienated  in 
affection  from  tber  native  land ;  and  this  cstrsDj^ement  must  be 
ctKisidcred  in  a  vetv  serions  light,  though,  being  m  general  bat 
flfai^  indt^dnals,  they  may  not  afford  quite  so  mudi  cause  for 
Mret  or  alarm  as  those  whom  we  have  iust  been  describing. 
We  now  allude  to  persons  who  have  folt  what  is  called  & 
pressure  of  the  tiines  more  immediately  on  their  daily  wuits^ 
cartaiUng  their  gratifications,  and  darkening  their  prospects. 
Deriving  their  incomes  Irom  various  sources  wnich  absence  does 
not  a£fee^  many  individoals  so  situated  have  left  their  country, 
and,  without  bets^  detached  from  her  in  their  present  means  or 
vkiaate  views,  are  foi^etting  her  indigenous  manners,  and  peeo- 
liar  sentiaienlB ;  vMued  in  heart  &om  her  as  a  mother,  thimgh 
ftiU  intimatelr  connected  with  her  condition.  The  cheapness  and 
soodoeas  of  Freoch  wuies,  and  the  diffirence  in  the  price  of  an 
fi^tirii  aad  »  F^iBnch  dinner,  would  form  a  triomphant  answer  to 
2n2 
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way  trgatatat  we  might  oAer  to  these  perBons.  He  most  mAmppf 
eotueqomce,  however,  reBiilting  trom  this  species  of  emiontion* 
is,  t^  &e  sentiment  of  political  of^xwitioR,  so  naturally  bdronging 
to  Ea^iihmen,  and  which  is  eenerally  strengthened  in  the  cha- 
Tscter  when  drcumstances  £>  not  go  very  &vodt^^  for  the 
individual,  becomes  perverted  and  dnMucbed,  so  as  to  Iok  ^ 
hi  bene6eial  tendencies,  and  to  acquire  some-  of  a  poisonous 
kind.  This  is  an  evil  which  arises  out  of  the  new  festsres  c^  the 
time;  fonneriy  the  directioi  of  all  such  sentiment  was  necessarily 
in  &voQr  of  this  coontiy,  where  alone  its  proper  altractioos  wef« 
to  be  fi>und ;  but  new  debates  and  doubts  have  grown  out  of  a 
•^•tem  erf*  altered  rdations  and  Btrnage  evaits;  and  those  who 
leave  her  with  discontented  opinions  ore  exp<»ed  to  be  enlisted 
in  a  set  of  unprincipled  and  ^orant  fi^reign  malocmtents,  by 
wiiom  she  is  bitted;  hBted,and  to  be  seduced  by  them  (o  confoond 
the  cause  of  liber^  with  the  saccess  of  prodinLte  men,  and  the 
•coomfdishment  ofthe  most  odious  designs.  'Ibis  is  a  cormptiaa 
of  the  most  seriouB  nature :  it  threatens  to  t«m  that  which  hss 
baen  our  strength  into  a  mortal  malady:  to  deprive  ub  of  one  of 
our  finest  distincdons  as  a  nation,  the  rniion  of  an  ontamei^ile 
tpmt  of  jealousy  and  independence  with  imchangeable  patiiot- 
iuD,  with  habits  of  strict  subordination  to  the  laws,  and  a  coo- 
•tkational  modecation  in  practical  matters  of  grave  importance.  - 
The  coondev  number  of  those  who  merely  make  an  eKcnrsion 
to  Paris,  or  into  the  provinces  of  France,  is  ct«nposed  of  alt  classes 
and  descriptiona,  amongst  which  are  to  be  foimd  several  that  in 
finrmer  times  iiimishea  few  or  no  travellers  from  thai  own 
country.  The  majori^  of  these  are  very  ill-adapted  ibr  c^ 
portatiwi.  Their  virtues  are  only  calculated  for  h<Hne  use,  and 
thdr  feults  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  at  home,  as  &milv 
aecrets.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  that  they  are  generally  indmed 
to  admire  and  adopt  whatever  they  see  abroad:  iar  from  it; 
most  of  them  proceed  contemptDoiisly  on  their  way,  scattering 
and  crushing  to  the  right  and  left:  but  they  meet  with  certain 
things  that  captivate  them,  and,  nnibrtunately,  if  the  peofde  to 
whom  th^  have  paid  a  visit  may  fairly  accuse  their  criticanns  of 

n'  udice  and  folly,  we,  to  whom  they  return,  are  but  little  likdj 
erive  improvement  from  that  which  they  describe  in  langoage 
f>fw)pr(^t3on. 

But  the  most  mischievous  drcmnslaooe  of  all  is  th^  which,  we 
have  reserved  to  mention  laftt :  we  allude  to  the  n^t  ■acmomoa 
practice  of  sending  young  persons  of  both  sezes)  titider  other 
aupsrintendence  than  that  of  their  parents,  to  go  through  the 
most  important,  that  is  to  s^,  the  finishing  part  of  the  course  oT 
their  education  at  Paris,  tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obaervcv 
that  it  becomes  the  interest  of  those  to  wbmn  they  are  entmsted 
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to  adianee,  even  at  lite  expense  of  mnr^reMotation,  enry 
fiiret^  TiecnlUnty  which  their  pofHls  see  around  tbeo);  to 
describe  as  the  ofisprlng  e(  pn^udice,  tuid  as  defects  to  be  got 
rid  of,  many  of  the  most  salutary  habits  and  sacred  feelings,  that 
enter  imperceptibly  from  surrounding  tiii^H  into  the  dtaracter 
as  life  grows  up,  and  which  'form  it  to  fit  tiw  etttiou  where 
{^imdence  has  placed  the  individual.  These  youig  persons 
•re  dai)y  accustomed  to  hear  at  least  the  laugh  turned  against 
^ir  own  coumry;  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  ridiculous,  ol>> 
servances  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  dischaige  of 
some  of  their  most  important  duties.  And  here  it  is  essential  to 
point  out  for  notice  a  remarkable  dlfierence  between  the  two 
countries,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  custom  which  we  are  describing.  In  England,  unmarried 
females  enter  into  society  at  a  very  early  age  on  a  free  and  tut* 
restricted  footing.  They  are  entrusted  to  their  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety; and  the  precautions  of  their  guardians  have  more  in 
view  the  instruction  of  their  minds,  and  the  r^nlation  (£ 
their  sentiments,  than  the  controul  of  their  persons.  The  c«xh 
sequence  of  this  system  is,  that  the  disposition  and  manners  of  s 
Tonng  English  Ivly  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  distinguished 
>y  qualities  of  susceptibility  and  fraiJmese  which  belong  pro- 
perly  to  the  lahi^st  and  best  part  of  the  female  character;  wnidi 
shed  around  it  a  touching  interest,  and  presait  it  in  an  attitude 
ef  natural  grace,  unknown  to  those  wno  have  only  an  o(^ira;> 
tmii^  of  r^arding  woman  where  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  ai^ 
existence  for  sMiety  at  all  until  she  is  let  out  upon  it  matured 
and  dextrous,  fully  trained  to  act  with  expertnets  and  brilliancy 
her  ppescribed  roll  in  the  arranged  drama  of  public  mannas. 
But  that  which  is  most  beautim  soonest  receives  deterioration : 
at  all  events  it  u  very  evident,  that  the  young  ELnglish 
fonale,  thus  unsuspicious  and  unprepared,  accustomed  to  take 
safely  a  part  in  general  society,  ana  even  to  consider  herself 
qualified  to  give  it  a  value  and  interest  by  her  attractions,  is  by 
no  means  adapted  for  pronnscuous  exposure  in  a  land  where 
her  sex  is  re^rded  as  placed  before  marriage  under  strict 
corporal  sarveillance.  Every  state  of  socic^  has  its  own 
prtqier  protections,  conformable  to  its  nature,  and  intended 
to  counteract  the  evils  to  which  it  is  most  exposed.  The 
seclusion  of  girls  has  been  adopted  in  France  as  a  necessary 
precaution,  i^  consequence  of  the  footing  on  which  women  are 
placed.  Is  it  prudent  in  us,  who  have  n  just  repugnance  to 
such  a  defence,  to  hazard  without  it  the  dangers  agamst  which 
it  is  provided?  Frank  by  habit,  eager  in  the  curiosity  excited 
by  new  scenes,  the  young  persons  whom  we  send  froai  us  to 
uiish  their  attunmenta  at  a  period  when  the  diqxwition  ia  in 


«  «tite  to  KCflim  its  dee|>est  inonmOis,  «re  czpoMd  to  At 
fmniiiaawHU,  sod.  <Am  me  ill-«^eoteda  compMr  of  foragaea, 
wlio,  uaaroMtomed  to  see  uDauurieil  Um^ies  tnnted  fredy  to 
IIm  indilic  neetingB  ^aoattj,  are  wt  to  jaiscaQBtrue  and  abue 
tlwtiiii«epectiiw  confidence  whidiuu;  do  not  uiiderstand.  Oa 
Ae  etfaer  hand,  me  freedmn  of  Fnada  mixed  coBvenatiui,  vbuk 


at  mnt  puocs  tbe.younfi  axaofgen  is  a  t    _  ^ 

of  neoessky  finidiea  by   DecoBune  faniliar :    aBd  u  there  Bet 

daogar  that  ^ley  may  he  altuM^y  ao  fiir  infliieiKed  by  tha 

asamples  and  reprcientatioiu  around  dtaoj  as  to  we  in  this 

fiaedom,  wA  an  uaolt  to  thdr  aex,  but  a  pcoof  that  it  ia  placed 

in  France  en  a  footiBfr  of  naoiie  bcmoarable  cqwality  wkn  Bum 

dMiinEi^land? 

Tkmt  cematfa  «o  the  nature  and  tandeiKy  of  the  reoeidi, 
■od  idl  ccntinued  influx  of  oar  people  into  France^  ban 
an  tMnediate  leferoice  to  the  character  of  the  Freucb  oa- 
bnt  Ibeir  nlation  to  oursdres  will  account  for  the 
we  bd.  that  our  spoDtninfin  and  oountrywoDieo 
not  be  decayed  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  oonditjon  of 
«  oooDby  with  wbotn  th^  are  nulling  into  such  cloee  coniinft- 
sioatiimB.  Of  the  danger  from  this  intereowrse  to  our  relisiow 
b^t^  we  bare  forborne  tosay  any  lldi^;  the  subject  bns  Deea 
frwpientiy  adverted  to  by  us  in  bnner  nuabers ;  and  it  is  almost 
too  obrioni  to  need,  aa^  too  pdn&l  to  beax  r^ietitian:  besides 
wbicb,  wa  were  anxious  <m  tbis  oocaiioOt  to  pot  before  oar 
leaders  the  nal  case  of  onr  own  comtry,  as  it  stands  a&cted  faf 
its  isttercoone  with  France,  in  rofiect  to  those  pobtkal  and  sO' 
Old  aitatigements  and  rides,  of  which  all  persons  t^  conuBOS 
wflwrtion  and  mere  worldly  policy  must  admit  ^  esgedkaoa. 
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the  most  necessary  Subjects,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Literaiy.  By  William  Slwch. 
CronaSvo.     ti.  t  ^iiool 

Fables  and  Moral  Poems.    Bj  William  CoUwelJ.  o' 


iciw 

k 


M»  IM^Vm  WctH. 

TkmJttttmk  BtUib  Sfdlmg  Book;  or,  BMduaMwbCompletaIr  Bmjj 
CMUiM^  Alf)b«b«(«,  Buy  Lmwds  T«bUa  of  SfMOuw,  HanTTaki^  Vmj- 
«n,  MonuBK  and  EMaiag  Hvmni,  Sec  lu.    Jl  utm  Ediiu*.    BMsniaeaded 

fa'UMUMAfSdMMb. 

.  Tb*  Fwt  C«)lHU7  of  a  Soiim  of  CoMaM  and  U««ail  Tablas  of  all  tha 
CoM^ete  DccubbI  QaottcDtB  wliicb  atiaa  fron  dindisg  a  Unit,  or  aoT  whota 
Nndier  leai  than  each  Dinsor,  by  all  latmn  Irom  1  to  10-84 ;  to  whidi  w 
addod  a  Titbular  S«ne»  of  compleu  DaaBwl  Qnotieiits,  for  all  the  prapv 
Vdgar  FntctiMU,  of  wbiofa,  when  u  tbetr  lofreat  Tcrm,  untber  the  NaiMnto^ 
■or  tt«  I>enoiniiiator,  is  greater  tiuoi  100,  with  the  equivalent  Vulgar  Fmcdooa 
prefixed.     By  Heanr  Goodwin-    iXa.    5t. 

A  nen  Book  of  Geography,  on  an  improved  Plan;  intended  priDdpallv  for 
the  Use  ofChildren,  and  suitable  to  Peis<nis  of  all  A^.  By  J.Stacy,  pnrate 
Teacbef  of  the  ClasEJcs,  English  GMminar,  Anthmetic,  Gewraphy,  lie 

Natnra  Displayed  id  her  Mode  of  teaching  Lanfc<»^  *>>  Man,  bcttf  *  Nott 
■mI  inAlhble  Hethod  of  acqairiDg  LaBgatges  widi  impaiaBeled  rabidity,  dadoMd 
from  the  Analyfis  of  the  Hum       --    ■         ■  .,-...  . »._ 

MKity,  adapted  to  the  French. 
FronouQcing  Dictiouary  of  the  French  and  Engliih  Langaagei,  <cc.  fa. 


from  the  Analyiis  of  the  Huroan  Miud,  and  consequently  (uited  to  eveiy  C»- 
city,  adapted  to  the  French.  By  N.  G.  Dnfief,  Aatbor  of  tfao  N«w  UntMnal 


1/.  8t. 

The  Infant'*  Path  itrewed  nith  Flovrera.     It.  6d. 

An  Iinproved  System  of  Arithmetic  (in  Two  Parts),  lor  tlw  Use  of  Sduxib 
■nd  the  CoonCing  Uouse.     By  Daniel  Dowling,  Master  of  the  Claasieal,  Cof^ 
■'    "  ..•.-        „,...■■■  ....     lo;  andAntkor 

rfntnin'tv  Vkx 
\,  and  earidied  by  a  Seriei 

iiile  Arithmetic,  con , 
s  Rules  necessary  in  Calculation;  with  practical 
niottratioDi  of  the  most  material  R^ukUnns  and  Transactions  that  occnr  ia 
Commerce  particoUrly  Interest,  Stocks,  Auouities,  Marine  Insuntice,  Kx- 
change,  Sic.  iic.  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  at  the  Commercial 
iHtitutioD,  Woodfbtd.  By  Geoi|B  G.  Carey,  Autltor  of  "  Hemeots  of  As* 
ttooomy,"  tec  (».     Svo.     14t. 

An  uttodnctian  to  Geo^phy,  on  the  easy,  natural,  and  self-evident  Ptia- 
cipla  of  describing  the  Maps  in  Wriung,  by  which  the  irksomA  labour,  and 
muMcessary  Waste  of  Time,  usually  employed  in  the  Aoqui^tiou  of  tlus  ScteBtse, 
arecvoided.     ByF.  Fraucis,  private  leacber.     ISmo.     Si; 

Oepnaphical  'Questions  and  Eierdses,  blended  with  Historical  and  Kogr*- 
phical  Informatioti.    By  Richard  Chambers,     IBmo.   2t> 

The  Catechism  of  £ii|]isb  Grammar,  contwntng  the  Principles  of  the  Eau- 
gnage,  and  Rules  and  Directions  for  Speaking  and  Writjng  it  with  Pn^metj 
and  Accuacy.  With  a  Variety  of  Exercises,  desired  as  practical  lUastratioiis 
of  the  vnriout  Rules ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  copoos  list  of  Solecisms,  W 
Vslgar  and  Erroneous  Modes  of  Expressiim.  By  the  Rev.  David  WilUuu, 
ii.A.    ISmo.    S«. 

11m  K«y  to  the  Bible  Exetdses ;  or,  Sunday  Recreations.  By  the  Hcv.  D. 
WiUiuu,  M.A.    Umct.    at. 

En^ish  Eiercisek  Orthographical  and  Grammatical,  in  two  Farts,  being  a 
Salectum  of  choice  Piecee,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  many  orifpaai  Seflection^ 
fa.  dengned  to  improve  tbejuveoilo  Mind  in  Sp«lliiig  and  Grammar.  By  John 
Horany. 

Catnlli  Carmina     Poems  of  Catullus,  with  tome  Eiplanatorj  and  PUloso- 
pkical  Notes,  and  several  Odes,  written  in  Imitation  of  this  Antbor  in  more 
modem  Times,  lor  the  Use  of  Schools. 
■  Th«  Stonr  of  ClaiissR,  in  Two  Part*.     13mo. 

Isaac  and  Rebecca.     By  Charlotte  CaEheiins  Bichai4s<M).     ISmo.     If. 

The  Village  School ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Mre.  Propriety  and  het  little  S^ofeis. 
ByO.M.    6rf.  "^  ,,  ,L,OOQ[C^ 


Ta-morroir.    B;  M.  B.    M 

?lie  BaT«D  ud  tli«  Dme.    By  tbe  AuOnc  of  «  tav  LMnfaa."    Urn*.   4A 

TbeHittoryofenU^iDdherBrodien.    % Mn. StKnrotxl.    9<i. 


lb*  Uiitor;  or  litda  Geom  and  bis  Benb;.  &r  Un-  Slunaood. 
Tlw  Histon  of  tba  UcJt  War  nade  by  Uk  SbMtiah  Hpo>  D'  ' 
tbeLosiBeandTaluiigtbeTomioflliUBwaL    £y Jobn BuD;aa. 


Tb*  SDndajr  ScfaolvVCMiqiaoiai). 
The  Elemeots  of  Geonwtrjr. 


from  1804  to  1814  inclusive.  By  John  T,  Jones,  IJeat.  Col.  Corps  of  B0711I 
En^neers,  8vo.     lit. 

History  of  British  India.    BvJ.  MilljEiq.     3  vols.  4ta.    O/.Qs. 

HuiCiTiiaiid  Constitutiaaal  History  ofIt«me,from  its  Foondatirai  to  dwj^ 
sf  Augustus.    By  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.    S  vols.  R«jal  8ro.    1/.  4i. 

LAW. 

Aa  EssKT,  in  a  Coarse  of  Lectures,  on  Abstracts  of  Title,  to  facState  A» 
Study  and  llie  Application  of  the  first  Principles  ondgenetal  Rules  of  thelans 
«f  Property  ;  its^ing  in  the  Detail,  the  Duly  of  Solicilors  in  prepaiiog,  Bcc.  and 
•f  Ccjunsel  in  adnsing  00  Abstracts  of  Tide.  Part  L  By  Ricnara  Preston,  Bsf. 
Boyal  &TO.    lb. 

A  CollectioD  of  the  several  Points  of  Sesuou  Lkw,  alphabeticaHy  uranget^ 
contained  in  Burn  and  Williams  on  the  Office  of  a  Justice,  Blackstone's  CS>ib^ 
nmitariei.  East  and  HawkiuB'on  Crown  Law,  Addison's  Penal  Statutea,  and 
CouBt  and  Nolan  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  deseed  to  assist  Magistrates  to  refer  t)> 
these  several  Authorities,  to  sup[dy  die  Clergy  with  professional  InfurrastioD 
and  to  enable  Vestries  to  transact  tbe  Businesses  of  (heir  respective  PariAes. 
HtB  Statutes  continued  to  57  Geo.  IIL  1617  inclusive.  Bv  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Clapham,  U.  A.  Hector  of  Gussage  St.  Michael,  Vicar  01  Great  Ousefaome^ 
•ndof  Christchurch,  and  one  of  His  M^esty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  Ibr  to 
County  of  Hiuits.     3  vols.  8vo.     lU  &*. 

The  Trial  of  Abrshtun  Tliuniton,  at  the  Warwick  SmnmerAssiae,  Annstfl^ 
1817,  fi>r  tba  Muider  of  Mair  Ashfbrd,  in  the  Lordship  of  Sutton  Cddfiel^ 
ba&re  tbe  Hon.  Georae  Sowley  Bolroyd,  Knight.  A  new  Edition^  corrected 
and  enlarged  with  the  Counsel's  Speech,  and  the  Judge's  Charge  to  the  Jory; 
also  two  ramarkable  Cases  of  Appeal.     ISmo-     1(. 

Tba  Trial  of  AiulreH  M'Kiukjr,  before  the  High  Court  of  Jnstidory,  at  EdnH 
Wgh,  July  IS,  1817,  £>r  adxuoisterinEunlawful  Oaths. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laws,  By  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenaj,  Es(|. 
HJ'.    8«a.    bt. 

MBDioiME,  stmoFST,  aBB  PBTSioLoeT. 

A  Catalogue  of  printed  tflbels,  arranged  bj  D.  Wheeler  for  the  Use  of  So^- 


MMtiga-ChsrurriMl  TimosactiDDa.  Puhhsbed  by  the  Medical  and  Chinit- 
|JMl&wieiyofl4wloB.    VoL  VIIL  Part  IL    8vo.    lOt.  C<^. 

An  Essay  os  the  Diwrtlers  of  Old  Age,  and  on  the  Means  of  prolonging  Hit* 
moUe.     By  Aathony  Carlisle,  F.R.S.  F.S.  A.  Sec,     8vo.     Sr.    - 

Ma&al  JurisprH^ance,  as  it  rdat«i  to  Insanity,  according  to  the  Law  of 
EmilaML    B9JftbnUatlMn,U.D.  lata  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.    Sro. 


Hnd  ud  Faoa;  >4«wtrw*d  by  wujr  Cases.    By  John  Bailey,  JQwUcal  Praoi- 
tiour,  vf  Uannifc.    8«o.    if.  , 

BUMlaptne^  or tbeThcMaliw Spell iBFoon.    ISvo.  ,7l.L.OO^Ic 


ObaenradoiM  on  Plu^wlniik  GangiBDosa :  ID  TfR)  Eutt.  l.Tbt  Ubtorjud 
Cora  (rf  the  Di*eaM,  deduced  trom  OburratioD  and  Ecperienca ;  and  ctmtaii)- 
iog  B  (impla  and  effectual  Method  of  Treatment.  9.  An  iDTettigatioa  into  iIm 
HiHorv  M  the  Dtteaie,  u  it  isu>  be  Ibund  m^at  Writinp  of  raiioat  Aodcnt 
and  Modern  AutlNn.     By  H.  Home  HHckodder,  Surgeon. 

EomTingi  of  the  Steletoa  of  the  Humui  Body.  Bt  J<^in  Gordon,  M-  D. 
P. R.S.  E.  Lecturer  oa  Anuoai;  and  Surgery,  and  on  tiie  Iindtatim*  of  Me- 
di(3ne,  Edioburtb-    Srn.     ISt, 

J  Sir  George  Stewart 

Queries  respecting  the  Dutiei  and  Conduct  of  a  Minister,  as  In  h'a  Cbiucb, 
hit  Parish,  his  Person,  and  Familj,  and  also  hi^  Nciglibourhcxid ;  sulimiUed 
b;  the  HerefbrHshire  Clerical  Sodet}'  to  the  Members  thereof,  to  be  ansn-ered 
Aoonallj,  on  the  Aninversary  of  tlie  Sodeti. 

lists  of  Sherilb)  Under  Sheiifii,  and  Town  Agents,  to  tbe  several  Cities, 
Coiuuies,  and  Towns  in  EiigUnd  and  Wales,  for  1818. 

Tbe  Truth;  a  Wori,  treating,  among  otherThinn,  of  the  Uiuon  between 
Ideas  and  Substances.     By  Mrs.  Sarah  Withall.     No.  I.     Bto.     6d. 

A  free  Critique  on  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses  on  Astronom;,  or,  an  English 

s  uf  the  Evangelical  filagaiine, 
tool  July,  1793,  to  December,  181G,  carefully  conned  and  arranged ;  to  which 
it  addedaljst  of  the  Portraits  and  Signatures,     (to.    If.  6d. 

Zapolva;  a  Christmas  Tale  :  in  two  Pam.  The  Prelude,  entitled,  "Tbe 
tJtuipers  Fortune,"  and  the  Sequel,  entitled,  **The  Usurper's  Fate."  By 
8.  T.  Coleridm,  Esq.    8vo.    5i.  64. 

Parti,  of  uieEitcyclopediaMetropoliCana,  or  Universal  Dictionair  of  Know- 
ledge, on  on  Original  Plau;  comprising  the  IwoEbld  Adrantage  of  a  Philosoriii- 

caland  an .     -■    . 

gravings. 

^Hftdaiy  CuiiosiUes,  Senes  tbe  First;  consisting  of  unpublished  Imam, 
of  the  Seventeenth  Cootury,  illustrative  of  the  Herbert  Family,  and  of  the 
Heigot  of  James  I.  Charles  II.  James  II.  aud  William  III.:  trom  George 
UertNwt;  Elizabeth,  Queeu  of  Bohemia;  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbor;; 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Knight,  Matter  of  tbe  Rerels;  Prince  Rupert;  PnoM 
Maurice;  General  Fairlai;  Oliver  Cromwell ;  JobnSeldon;  General  Monk; 
Arthur  Herbert;  Lord  Torringlon;  Lord  Oodrdphin;  Duke  of  Shrewtbur;, 
Ice.  &c.;  with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  Edited  by  Rebecca  Warner,  of  Beech 
Cottage,  Bath.     8vo.     8t. 

A  Re]riy  to  Mr.  Burgest'i  Joaroey  to  Eden,  &«. ;  with  an  Eiplanation  of  the 
Two  Genealoeical  Tablet  of  Jesus  Chritt :  in  a  abort  CoavenatJmi  between 
an  fodiaa  and  a  BritoD.    By  the  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Fall  of  Adam. 

A  Letter  to  the  Commissioners  for  Transports,  and  Sid>  and  Wounded  Se*- 
neii,  op  the  NoD-ConTaeious  Nature  of  the  YeHow  Ferer ;  and  ooniajouig 
Hints  to  Officers,  for  the  Prevention  of  this  Disease  among  Saamen.  Byiamet 
Veitch,  M.  D.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Koyal  Navel  Hospital  at  Ant^ua.    8vo.     Tt. 

The  Music,  or  Mdody  and  Rhythmusof  Lanj^age;  in  which  are  explamad 
and  applied  to  their  proper  Purposes,  on  Principles  oew  in  this  Country,  the 
five  Accidents  of  Speecti,  vir.  Accent,  Emphasis,  Pause,  and  Force,  or  Qua- 
lity of  Sound,  illustrated  with  Symbolical  Marks,  and  a  Musical  Notatko,  by 
which  are  exhibit«d,  and  may  be  perpetuated,  ttw  true  Cadence  JMetre,  and 
.Bfaythmus  of  the  English  Language,  the  latiooal  Mode  of  tCBBBii^  Poetry  hy 
Cadences  as  itou^bt  toberend,  and  not  by  theRuleiofProMN^;  the  ^E^me  and 
Time  o^  Composition,  and  the  correct  Manner  of  Beading  and  ^leaktBg;  to 
which  ore  added.  Outlines  ofGestnir,  and  a  Seiaetiaa  of  Pieeea  in  Vetseaod 
Prose.    By  the  Rev.  Janwt  Chapman,  Autborof  •<  Tbe  Onttir,''«ii4  TaacW  «f 


LtdtfKtm  WatJa.  ist 

dw  Sdence  >nil  Practice  ofEIocntion,  B^boi^.    8to,     tOt.M. 

BoiBBrfcs  m  Joseph  Sandar'*  "  HJnU  to  Credulity,"  on  the  lolgect  of  Mbs 
M'Avov's  bliodnesa.     Bv  Scrulntor.     8to.  Ott. 

The  Ecossuise  Instructor ;  in'  which  all  the  Fieures  in  ihb  mw  Speciea  of 
Dancing  are  cleuiir  explained  by  DiagrDins.  B;  T.  Wibon,  Dancing  Mastei', 
fmn  the  King's  Tfaetttre,  he. 

The  BibliofpraphicBl  Dccamenm;  or.  Ten  Days'  pleasBiiC  Discotine  DpMi 
illuninated  Manuscripts,  and  Subjects  connected  with  earlj  Engrating,  Typo- 
graphy, and  Bibliography.     By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.     3  volt.    Itojd&TO. 

'The  Roykl  Stu  of  fiiitanaia,  eiliibiting  at  one  View  the  whole  Histotj  of 
Eiulsiid. 

&port  (rftlie  Committee  of  Contributort  to  the  Royal  Inliniiary  of  Edinborgh, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Hospital,  by  the  General  Court  of 
Contributors,  held  January  5,  1818. 

A  Plan  for  the  Detection  and  Prevention  of  ForeetT,-by  which  the  Bank  may 
be  enabled  to  exhibit  to  tbe  Public  the  Proofs  of  the  Fot^ry  of  Its  Notes  witl^ 
out  oSering  any  Advantage  to  Foreers.  FoUoned  by  a  Demonstration,  prevu^ 
the  Existence  of  a  radicalbut  curabte  Evil  attached  to  theuresent  Mode  of  r^ 
lief  in  recovering  Bank  Notes.  By  3.  Ant.  Bnm.  Translated  from  tlw 
French,  by  ••""•""•  ••.    8vo.    2j.  6d. 


traosmit  in  Safety  to  any  Put  of  theWorid.  By  William  Bullock,  F.L.  3. 
18mo.    3f. 

Muacolc^a  Britannica,  containing  the  Mosset  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
lystematicsJly  arranged  and  described,  with  Plates,  illustrative  of  ^e  Charac- 
ters of  tb«  Genera  and  Species.  By  Williani  Jachson  Hooker, F.R.S.  A.9. 
US.  H.  and  Tlionuu  Taybr,  M.  D.  H.R.I.  A.  and  F.  L-S.  he.  8*0. 
ll.  111.  6d. 

Mnta  Eiodci;  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  new  or  little  known 
Foreign  Mosses,  and  other  CrypIo^Bmic  Plants.  By  William  Ja^son  Hooker, 
P.  R,  A.  and  L.  S.     No.  1  (Plant*  Humboldtiani).     8vo.     8». 

A  Short  Inlroducrion  to  the  Study  of  Geoli^,  comprinng  a  new  Theory  of 
liie  Elevation  of  the  Mountains,  ana  the  Stra^cation  of  the  Earth,  in  wUrh 
the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  is  vindicated.  By  Joseptt 
Sntdifi^  A.  M.     8vo.     li.  M. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Botany,  illustrated  by  References,  under  each. 
Definition,  to  Plants  of  easy  Access,  and  by  numerous  Tiffires;  and  also  com- 
prising a  Glossary  of  Botanic  Terms.  By  the  Rev.  y/.  Bingley,  A.M.  F.L.S. 
Anthor  of  Animal  Biography,  &c.     13nio.  4i.  6d.     Coloured,  7t.  6d. 

Fbra  Anomoia ;  a  General  View  of  the  Annrnalies  in  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom.    ByThoroasHopktrk,  Junior,  F.L.S.M.W.S.   aw.     8vo.     lOi.  6d. 

Memoin  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society,  Vol.  II.  Part  U.  for  die 
Tears  1814,  1815,  IBIS,  with  Nine  Engravings.     8to.     lOs. 

A  Syllabus  of  Lectures  in  Mineraltwy,  containing  a  Methodical  Distribntion 
ofMinerals.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LLD.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
Onivcnity  of  Cambridge,  &c.    Foolscap  folio.    1'.  U. 

VOVELS  AND   noUAMCES. 

FreokeiwEein ;  or  the  Modem  Prometheus.    3  vols.  ISmo.    16t.  Sd. 
The  Advertisement,  orTwentv  Years  ago.    3  vols.  13mo.     16*.  Od, 
Bob  Boy.    By  the  Author  of  Waverly,  Gay  Mauneriog,  &c    3  vols.  1/.  4*. 
The  Bachdorand  the  Harried  Man,  or  the  Equilibriam  of  the  "Balance  of 
Comfort."    3  vols.   13mo.     ICt.  M. 
Sobminioa  Exemplified,  or,  the  Amiable  Stnuger,  a  NenUire.     Bro.    6*. 
MorthKn  Irish  Tales.    S  vols.     ISrna.    1^  , ,     „    t  .ooijlc  ' 


.,  Cookie 


SiM^  Km  W»1A 


NoftiuutterAWriT,  and 
*»,"  ■*»— fiiilrl  Pali,' 


*  toe.;  ntd)  a  HagrapUcal  Notka  ef  tlw  A«An. 
4Kda.l9iiio.     If.  4f. 

Tlw  Soldieni  of  Vnnezo^  a  Tate.    3  vols.  t%no.    IM. 

Driwion.     :!  vaU.  ISmo.     lOt.  Bif. 

ZnniB,  OD  la  DecoaTerto  de  QutHqaina,  suivi  da  la  b«Uv  Ruile,  de  titdeda, 
dwRMMnnduribr*,  3r.<k;.    Par  M«dani«D*0«aiU.    ISiiw.    S». 

The  Maid  of  RiUaner,  or  Albin  bmI  Finn;  a  Hwlani  Tala,  i*  irUck« 
iDt«rwn*eD  wmm  canory  Saaurka  on  IMipos  and  PoKiie*.    12mo.    S*.  W. 

BHiigniiT;  or  theWamof  Hifi|iiDMa.    ByaLMdr.    19mo.    It». 

Zoma;  or,  tbeTree  of  Htnltli;  to  which  are  added,  the  Fair  Paoline;  a»> 
■oda;  the  Reedi  of  tha  Tiber,  and  the  Widow  of  Lon.  By  Hadaaa  de  G«i^ 
IBM*.    0*. 

rOETST. 

Vv/dtty  or,  the  Soul ;  a  Poem,  in  Seven  Cantos.    'By  John  Brown,  &<^ 
TU  Dngca  Knight;    a  Poem  in  TwelrB  Cantoa.     B;  Sir  James  Bladd 


BwKet*.B 
The  Pw 


g  PwDS  of  Hope,  and*  other  Poems.  Published  for  the  Benefit  of  itt 
Officer's  Widow  and  Six  Children.    Svo.     4i.     ' 

The  Rantlt  of  Iilam ;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  CaMcM.  By  Perc7  Bjshe  Shdlej. 
9sa.     lOt.  6d. 

ToUas,  a  Diamatic  Poem,  with  other  Pieces.  Bj  Juan  Jackson,  Em^ 
JSmo.    5f. 

The  Hoots  ;  a  Poani,  m  four  Idylla.     Bj>  Ilenir  Hudson,  Em.     Svo.     7*. 

Apies;  a  Poeoi,  in  Four  Fans.  Bj  Thomas'  Brown,  M.  D.  Profeseor  of 
Uoral  Fhilesophjr,  Edinfaar|h.    Foolsoqi  Svo.     Ii. 

SibrUiiw  Leave* :  a  CoUectioB  of  Poeins.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  Svo. 
U>(.6d. 

Beppo:  a  VonetiBii  Story.    Svo.    3*.  M. 

Religio  Clarici :  a  Churchman's  EpisUe.     Svo.     S$. 

A  Cruise,  or  Hitm  Months  on  the  Contineat.  By  a  Naval  Officer.  Eat- 
bellished  with  oolonred  Bnpavii^.    Svo.    8s. 

Hm  Buonapaitiad :  a  Poem.  By  William  Crawford,  Esq.  of  the  HUdh 
Teoqilek  Lowmm,  Barrister  at  Law.     Boyal  Svo.     Si, 

Cunbfldge  Pme  Pnenw,  being  a  compete  Collection  of  the  E^^sh  Poene 
which  have  obtained  tbe  CbancJloi's  Gold  Medal  in  the  Uoivenity  of  Cai»- 
bridse.    ISoo.    5*. 

Childe  Haralda's  Pil(riu>a|e  u>  the  Dead  Sea;  Death  on  the  Pale  Hoisa; 
and  other  Poems.    Svo.    4s. 

Foam*  written  by  Somebody,  racist  respectfoUy  dedicated  fby  Pertnission)  tD 
Nobody,  and  intended  (br  Every  Body  who  can  read.    S$,  M.    19mo.     Si.  6dL 

Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Wo^.  By  William  and 
Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in  SoSblk,  Haiuesaand  Collar  Hakeis; 
iDtanded  to  coinpnae  the  most  interesting  Partieulan  relating  to  Kii^  Arthoi 
and  bis  Round  Table.    Svo.    5*.6d. 

Llawelys  ap  Jonverth.  A  Poem,  iu  Five  Cantos.  By  W.  £.  Mete£tl^ 
Eaq.    ISoio.    &i. 

Tatso'i  Jemsaleai  Delivered :  an  Heroic  Foan,  with  Notes  and  occasional 
llluslratioot.  Translated  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunt,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Tiinity 
College,  Cambridge.    S  vob.    Svo.    1/.  lOi. 

POLITICS  AVD  POUIIOAL  ECOVOMT. 

Asn^mn  View  of  the  Baportend  Evidence  rdatrreta  tke  FoorLanrt,ptib- 
lishad  tn  OrJar  of  the  Houae  of  ComnuuB,  vdtk  OUervatioBa  aad  Soggeaiiens. 
ByS.  W.NicoU.    Svo.    2*.  64. 

A  View  of  the  present  lBcz«ate  of  tbe  Slavs  Trade,  tbe  Caiae  of  that  In- 
•nate,  and  suggesting  a  Mode  fot  effeotiog  ite  total  Anirihlaltoa ;  witfaObilrT> 
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ttionsoD  tbe  AfiicanlnatitntionHidEdiafain^Bmiew,  nndopon  tbe  Speediet 
of  Hetvi.  WiUm^Hce  and  Broughaic,  delivered  ia  the  Hoiue  of  Commoiu, 
Jdj  t,  1817.  Alio,  a  Plan  lubmitted  fer  cirilizii^  Africa,  and  introduciog 
Free  labourers  into  our  Coloates  in  tbe  West  Indies.  By  Robert  Thorpe,  Esq. 
LL.D.  late  Chief  Jastica  of  Sierra  Leone,  ka.    8vo.    5t.  6d. 

Tbe  Rigbta  of  Ptopertr  Vindicated,  agunst  the  Clainu  of  UniTergal  Suffrage, 
wilb  an  Anatyiia  of  tbe  Piiudple  of  Property,  and  new  Vieni  of  Constitutional 
Zntereit  and  Gaasral  Policy.    By  Robert  Fellowes,  A.M.  Oxon.    8vo.    5*. 

Case  of  the  Salt  Dntiet;  with  Proo&  and  Dltistratioiis.  By  Sir  Tboma* 
Bernard,  Bart.     ISmo.     7*.6d. 

CoDMdemtiona  on  tbe  Poor  Laws.  By  John  Davison,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Oriel 
Collie,  Osford.    8vo.    4i. 

Pi^ulatian  of  tbe  British  En][nre  in  1817,  specifying  the  Number  of  Inhabi- 
tants in  Six  Hundred  and  Sixty  Towns  <j  Great  Britain,  with  the  Distance* 
from  their  Metropolis  J  to  which  is  added  tbe  Population  and  Extent  of  the  En^ 
£^  Counties,  and  tbe  Number  of  Europeans,  Natives,  and  Negro  Slaves  in  tbo 


men,  ctmtuuiiw  tbe  Outline  of  an  effectual  Plan  for  that  Purpose ;  pointii^  oat 
Defects  in  the  Payment  of  Wages,  and  in  the  Manner  of  taking  ApprentioeS| 
which  is  higblj  PrejudidHl  to  the  Merchanti'  Service.  To  ^icA  are  added,  a 
fewReDUirkson,and  a  list  of  the  Errors  in  the  Nautical  Almanacks;  also  Di- 
rections for  tbetlse  of  the  Sea  orMaiineBarometer  and  Thennnmeter,  including 
a  curious  Table  for  the  Use  of  those  who  are  in  Possession  of  Moantsin  B«ro- 
mttem ;  and  another  showing  the  probable  Length  of  the  Passage  to  and  Ironl 
theprinclpal  Porta- In  India.    By  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Friend. 

Ine  Sacred  and  Indefeasible  Bights  of  tbe  Clei^  examined,  recognized^  ami 
indicated;  tbe  Origin,  Uoral  Obligation,  and  Policy  of  thel^w  of  Tithes,  as  far 
as  regards  this  Country,  inquired  into;  with  a  sate,  simple,  and  eSectnal  Plan  for 
reUeving  the  People  h'om  the  obnoxious  Burthens  imposed  upon  them  bj  th» 
Cbuich,  witl)out  serious  Injury,  or  Inconvenience  to  any  Individual.  By  a  Ocn- 
tleman,  sometime  an  Inmate  of  the  loner  Temple.     8vo.     3t.  6d. 

Substance  of  a  Speech,  on  the  best  Means  of  counteracting  the  existing  Kir- 
iMpol^  ia  the  supplying  of  Beer ;  eiempliffing  the  Evil,  rmd  tracing  its  Sonto* 
to  tlve  System  of  Arhitraxy  licensing  of  VIcCualting  Houses,  peculiar  to  Oreal 
Britain;  delivered  at  a  Public  Meeting,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Januaiy  S6di,  1818.  Bj  J.  T.  Barber  Bewmiont,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  kc.;  witk 
the  Resolutions  entered  into  at  the  Meeting,    Svo.     li.  6d. 

An  IiMuiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  prmnted  bjr  onr 
pTMent  System  of  Prison  Discipline;  illostrated  by  Descriptions  of  tb* 
Bonmgb  Compter;  Totbill  Fields;  the  Jails  at  St.  Albans  and  Guildford;  tba 
Jail  at  Bury;  the  Maison  de  Force,  at  Glwnt ;  the  PhiludelpMa  Prisoa;  tb* 
Penitentiary,  at  Milbank ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  Committer  at 
N«w«te,     By  Thomas  Fowel  Buxton.     Svo.    5*. 

A  letter  to  [be  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  upon  the  "  Society  for  Pn«iotiD|[ 
tbe  Enlareoment  and  Building  of  Churches  and  Chapels."  By  a  Clergynuui  <t 
tbeCfaurdv<^  England.     Svo.     Is, 

Attwood*s  Observations  on  Currency,  Fopubtion,  and  Paupertsm,  in  TW« 
Letters  to  Arthur  Youi^  Esq.    Svo-    5t. 

RanwrksontbeBepoTtsot  die  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commeoi 
ODlha  Poor  Laws,  in  which  tbe  proposed  Alteration  of  the  Laws  of  Settlement, 
aad  PauBerisN),  iu  Causes,  Conse(|uences,  and  Remedies,  are  distinctly  oomt- 
dered.    By  a  Manmouthshire  Ma^strate.     Svo.    St. 

OfaeoTvationa  upon  tbe  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of 
ConmoiwoD  tbe  Poor  Laws,  with  aDemonstration  of  the  Injustice  of  tbepre- 
Mnt  Laws  of  Taxation,  and  the  H«[nedysu^ested.     Svo,     3t.  dd. 

Collections  relative  to  the  Systematic  Relief  of  the  Poor  at  diflerent  Period^ 
ud  in  different  Countries,  with  Observations  on  Charity,  its  proper  O^tctf  |^ 
Conduct,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Welfare  of  Nationi.    8to.    pt:        '  O' 
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tiiEOL««r,  suuioxs,  he 

A  Sennoa  pr?achL-d  at  (be  UDiutriao  Chapel,  ia  Norfolk  Street,  SbelSeltf,  ott 
the  Dav  of  the  liitenneiit  <if  her  Isle  Kuvai  Hiehncsi  iho  Princess  OwrlolCe. 
B;NRihi«DielPhi|];^,  D.D. 

A  Sennou  pleached  id  ihe  Parish  Church  of  Allhallows,  Dec  Slit,  1817, 
for  th*  Benefit  of  tlie  City  of  LoikIi^ii  National  Schoola.  Bj  the  Rav.  T.  J. 
Walmsley,  B.  D.  Secretary  to  the  N'aiional  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  tlie  Principles  of  the  Establithed  Church.  In  the  abore  Sermon  ars 
intToduced  sume  Ucfiectioiu  upon  the  late  afflicting  Event  in  the  Sojal  Famity. 
Sto.     It. 

Economy,  a  Duty  of  TCatural  and  RcTcaJed  Religion,  nith  Tfaongfats  on 
Friendly  Societira,  and  Savines'  Banks,  a  Sermon,  preached  'Jan.  5,  1818. 
Bf  t|te Rev.  Charles  Thor^,  M.A.  &c.  tu  which  Is  added,  an  Appendii,  con- 
tuning  Hegulutions  fur  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings'  Banks,  with  Foniia  Bud 
Tahles  annexed.     8t<i.     It.  6<l. 

A  Sermon  pwarhcd  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ripiov,  Yoriishire,  Not.  S3, 
1817.     By  theKcr.  Ho»fil  \V.  Punell,  Curate  of  Itinley.     Bvo.     If. 

A  Sermon  preached  dutin^the  Season  of  Advent,  A.D.  1817,  for  the  imdotbed 
Children  of  the  Clcrkennell  Parochiiil  Charity  Schools.  By  Joseph  Unlden 
Pott,  Arclideacoii  of  Lnndoit.     Svii.     Is. 

"'Die  Damsel  is  not  Dead  but  Sleepelh:''aSermon  preached  at  Ash  fuid,  Kent, 
NoTBinberlO,181T,  Mid  rented, bv  the  Desire  of  tlie  Parishioners, on  the  Day 
of  the  Interment  of  the  Princess  C'hariotte.  By  the  Rev.  John  Nance,  D.D. 
Bector  of  Old  Romney.&c.     &vo.     li. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary  s,  Oxford,  hefore  the  University,  May  96, 
1817.    By  HerbercKundulpli,M.A.S[udentof  ChristChnrch.    8vo.    5t-. 

God's  Dealings  equal  to  All :  n  Sermon  preadwd  at  Haughton  le  Skeme,  Dnr- 
IkBm,  on  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Priiiceas  Charlotte,  By  theKer.Tbomas 
I«Mesuner,B.D. Hector  of  Haughton  lexeme.    8va.     tt.  6i. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Newbury,  Berks,  on  die  Occasion  of  the  lamented 
Death  of  the  Princess  Chadotte.  By  the  Rev.  Samoel  ^ocod,  Re<clor  of 
Waaine,  Ik.  &c    8vo.    It. 

TheChurchherDwnA]»lo|j$t,provinK  her  Moderation  (rooiberCoiutitntioiir 
AppoiDtmeiits,  and  Practice;  and  the  Mean  she  preserves  between  the  two  Ek- 
tremes  of  Papery  Mid  Eathusinsmi  altered  from  Puller.  By  the  Her.  Dkniel 
Campbell,lateofTriuityHB]l, Cambridge.     Bvo.     a>. 

SeriDons  on  the  Commandments.  By  Robert  Jones,  D.D.  late  Senior  Chap- 
lain at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope      8vo.     Gt. 

The  Will  uf  Cod ;  a  Mystery,  proved  to  be  Eternal,  Immutable,  and  Abso- 
late;  Sin  and  the  Fall,  vriih  all  other  Eveuls,  demonstrated  to  be  fixed  from  all 
Eternity,  cuininji  to  pass,  and  liappeningno  otherwise  tbao  accordii^  to  God's 
Will,  yet  he  is  nut  the  Author  of  Siu.   By  Joseph  Frauds  Burrell,  a  Servant  of 

A  SemioD,  preached  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  December  10,  1817* 
beingtlie  Duy  appointed  fur  tlteCcimmcmonitioa  of  Beue&ctOTS  of  thatSodetj.  ' 
By  the  Rev.  James  Henry  Monk,  M.A.  &c.     8vo.     It. 

Tbo  Accumcy  of  the  Rev.  (^liarles  Simeon's  True  Test  ot  ReligiDn  it)  the 
Soul  queationeil ;  and  Practical  ChrisCiauiiy  Delineated,  with  some  Shades  of 
Difference.     By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Ei^land.     8vo.     It. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Advances  iii  Knowledge,  Freedom,  and  Morals,  from  th* 
Reformation  to  the  present  Tinier.  Preached  to  Youne  People,  at  the  Hoetiiig 
JHouae  in  Monkwell  Street,  Jan.  4,  1818.   By  James  Lindsay,  D.D.    8vO.    Sa. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  Remarks  on  I'no  Particulars  of 
a  Refutation  of  Calvinism.     Svo.     Is. 

Observations  ou  the  late  Protest  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and 
the  Defenceof  the  Church  Missiiiuary  Society,  by  the  H«v.  Darnel  Witsm^M-A. 
By  the  Rev.  WiUiamGordou  Flees.     Bvo.     It. 

The  Church  of  England  I'indicated. — ^Remarks  on  a  "  Brief  Acooonl  of  tb* 
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Bwooi  whidk  hure  induced  the  Rar.T.  C.  Cofran  to  Mcode  &om  the  Esta- 
bliabed  Chiuch."    Bj  a  Laynuui,    8to.    It.  6d. 

An  loquirj  eoncerrung  sonM  of  tha  Docttiace  mtuntuned  by  tha  Cburch  of 
Roine,  in  Answer  to  tlis  ChoTEe  of  loColerance,  broogbt  b;  MembefS  of  that 
Cburch  against  Member*  of  Ue  Cburch  of  England.  B;  Anbur  H.  Kennej, 
B.D.  DeaQof  AchonrT.  &c.     8to.     Si, 

A  Sermonpreached'bBforethe  Committee  of  the  City  of  LoniJon  Natlona) 
SdwoU,  at  St  GUes,  Crippleeat«,  Febriurj  U,  1818.  Bj  tha  Rev.  Joaiab 
Thomas,  M.A.  Arcbdeaconof  Bath.     8vo.    Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Nenbury,  Berks,  January  16, 1618,  in  Recommanda- 
don  of  the  Bank  for  Saviag^,  eatablighed  in  that  Place.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Slocock,  Rector  of  Waring,  tic     Svo.     U. 

Observations  on  Mr.  Daniel  Wilton'i  Dafeoce  of  the  Church  I^BUonary  So- 
ciety, against  the  Oljectigna  of  the  Rev.  Josiab  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of 
Bath.     Is. 

Protestant  Nonconformity,  Sec.— Two  Discourses  delivered  Septeniher  10^ 
1817,  at  the  Annual  Double  Lecture,  at  Oldbury.  The  former  by  James  Scott, 
am)  the  latter  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.     Svo.     U.6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.  in  Reply  to  his  Defence  of  tlia 
Church  Missionary  Sodety.  By  the  Be*.  J.  B.  S.  Carwithen,  M.  A.  Svo: 
U.6d. 

A  general  Collection  of  Hynuu  and  Spiritual  Song),  for  Camp  Meetings  and 

Hie  fonuliar  Diicoarses  of  Dr.  Manin  Luther,  which  he  held  with  Tariona 
learned  Men  at  his  Table,  &c,  on  the  Inportaot  Doctrines  <^  Relig^.  8to. 
Ita.  ad.  - 

A  Bajdy  to  Ifr.  Wilson's  Defence  ofthe  Church  Miuionanr  Society.  Svo.  S(. 

Kbie  Exercises,  or,  Sunday  Recreations ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
and  calculated  to  me  a  fiill  and  clear  Kuonled|^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bj 
tbe  Rev.  Daniel  WiUiams,  M.A.     ISroo.     3t. 

TbeTestimonyofNatuTalTbeol(^  to  Christianity.  By  Thomas  Gisboiw^ 
M^    Umo.    St. 

V0TACE5,  TBAVBLS,   AND   TOPOOBAFBT. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  tbe  New 
Continent,  during  1799,  1804.  By  Alexander  De  Hamboldt,  with  Maps, 
Plans,  Sec  Translated  from  the  French  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  under  tne 
immediate  Inapectioa  of  the  Author.     Vol.  HL     Svo.     ll.  It. 

Observations,  Mora),  Uteran,  and  Antiquarian,  made  duriog  a  Tonr  throngb 
the  Pyrenees,  South  of  France,  Switierland,  the  Whole  of  Italy,  and  the  Netiiei^ 
lands,  in  1814  and  1815.  By  John  MUford,  Jon.  late  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     3  vols.  8v«.     1'.  li. 

Leigh's  New  Picture  of  London,  or  a  View  of  the  Political,  Religious,  Medical, 
liteiaijr,  Mudcipal,  Commercial,  and  Moral  State  of  tbe  British  Metropolis, 
presentine  a  bri^  and  luminous  Gnide  to  the  Scranger,  on  all  Sulgects  con- 
nectad  with  general  Information,  Business,  or  Amusement.  Embellished  with 
upwards  ofOneHmtdred  elegant  Engravit^  of  Royal  Palaces,  and  Public  Build- 
i^  of  aD  Descriptions,  in  London  and  its  Environs ;  eUo  a  correct  Plan  of 
Loiidon.     ISmo.     9*- 

Maoia  Britannia,  b«ng  a  concise  Topcfraphical  Account  of  the  several 
Counties  of  Great  Britun.  By  tbe  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A. 
and  L.  S.  Rector  of  Rodmarton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Samuel  Lvsons,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  BndF.A.S.  Keeperof  his  Majesty's  Records  in  tbe  Tower' of  London. 
Vol.V.  contuniocDerbysliire.    4to.    3^  lOi. 

Account  of  a  "^yage  of  Discovery  to  tbe  West  Coast  of  Corea  and  the  Great 
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Imm^mo  Islind,  (rith  ui  Appendix,  confinii^  Cliut*,  nd  mioof  HjdiD* 
mphical  ud  Sdeoofic  Notket.  Bjr  Cmpuin  Bull  HiU,  B.  N.  fcc  fcc.  aal 
VoobulM?  of  the  Loo-dtoo  laagiafp,  bj  H.  J.  Cliffi>nl,  V*\.  liant.  B.  N. 
*to.    %l.  9$. 

Jonrnal  of  tlw  ProcMdion  of  tbe  lat«  Einb«uj  to  Ckioa,  cooipriung  a  cor- 
net Nanmdve  of  tbe  Public TranuctioM  of  the  EmbMsj,  of  liw  Venn  to  and 
from  CtuDM,  andof  the  Jonnwj  from  tbe  Month  of  tbe  F«i-^  to  tbe  Katata  to 
Cantoo ;  iotersperaed  with  Obtenratioiii  upon  Iha  Face  of  the  CoaiiQ7f  tlia 
PoUij,  Honl  Character,  and  Hannen  of  i£s  CbineM  Nattoo ;  tbe  whole  lUn^ 
trated  bjr  Hap*  and  Dnwiogi.  By  Ueotj  Elli*,  Tlurd  ^~"™— '-— —  of  tfaa 
Emba»7.    4to.    il.  i$. 

Vojaee  of  Hij  Mijettjr's  Stup  Alceate,  aloi«  tbe  Coatt  of  Coiea  to  the  ItUnd 
oTLewchew;  withas  Aocount  of  beriubicquent  SUpwndk.  Bj  John  M^Lhm^ 
Surseun  of  the  Alceite.     S*d.     Iti. 

Nanatire  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  tbe  Rirer  Zure^  oioaDT  called  tbe 
Coneo,io  South  Afiici,  in  1816,  nnder  tbe  Diiectiao  of  Certain  J.  tTockey, 
R.  N.  to  trhicb  is  added  the  Jonnial  of  PrafiMor  Smith,  tooM  Ganaal  Obeer- 
Tationa  co  the  Coantrf  aod  in  lobalutaiUa,  and  aa  Appendix  omtniung  tba 
Natural  Hittorj  of  that  Pan  of  the  Kiogdoa)  of  Congo  through  whkh  th« 
Zaire  floni,  published  bj  Penniiaion  of  tbe  I>ordi  of  the  Admindtj.  4to.  tL  Sx. 

Travel!  torougb  Mine  Part*  of  Oermaii;,  Poland,  Moldavia,  mid  Tuika^. 
Bj  Adam  Neale,  M.  D.  late  Pbjrnciao  to  the  Britiah  Embauj  at  Camtaoti- 
noiJe,  and  Phrrician  to  the  Force*.    4to.    iL  St. 

Part  I.  of  Delinea^oDs  of  tbe  Cin  >^  Pompeii.  Enmrad  bjr  W.  B.  Cook*, 
from  accnmie  Drawii^  made  m  tbe  Year  1817|  b;  Slajor  CotUiaro,  of  th* 
Boval  Artilleij. 

A  Walk  tbiongh  Swituriand,  in  September,  1S16.     IStno.    t*. 

Z^  Scava,  or  Hme  Aocount  of  an  Excavation  of  a  Koman  Town  oo  the  UiU 
of  Cbatelet,  in  Cbampa^e,  between  St.  Ditier  and  Jcnnnlle,  diacovered  in 
die  Year  1771 ;  to  wbiich  »  added,  a  Joamey  to  tbe  Simplon  bj  Lmwrnnt^  nid 
to  McMil  Blanco  throogh  Genen.  By  tbe  Author  of  "  Two  Tonrt,"  Bk.  fcc  m 
1817.     8to.     61. 

Topograph;  llltutntiTe  of  tbe  Battle  of  Platsa.  B;  John  Speaoer  9mb(»^ 
FJL6.  and  R.  IiMtit.  Faru,  fcc.    With  EograTioti.    8to.    II.  Bt. 
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440. 

Afritm^  DiKOfcriM  In,  4n^«aiarlu 
OD  Ibe  mapi  of,  4IS— (he  Niger  and 
iticoDTtt,  4SS — Kaug  mouiiiBiiii,424 
~4>kc*  of  Wugan,  4S5,  4S7— joar- 
WT]  from  TombiKtao  to  Wauanah, 
489— couDlry  of  ConKO,  43S— Romiih 
CDDTcnU  in,  433,  4SS----proper  mode 
of  ciTiliiidE,  436~DeiT  Datlon  oa  ibe 
nortbern  border  of  the  deicrt,  442 — 
anbury  lo  (be  Aihaslees,  44S— faa- 
Bu  Hctiai»«,  444— D^ODMu,  445 
— aaalbern  put  of,  44T— diflkoltin 
iiiUKiiayarni«9ioDathere,4SO,4eo, 
404  ■■  he>p»  lo  (be  WaAj  of  It*  lan- 
ruset,  481, 43S. 

Amtrita  (North),  ilstc  orrellgionifi,  33- 
pr(^en  of  democrat  J  in, 317— Lord 
Bdkirli'i  remark)  OD  its  iegiilatam, 
330— Engl iikmen  charged  witb  illi- 
berallty  toward  ,381 — conteqiiciice  of 
the  waot  of  a  domliMnI  religion,  SBT — 
diferent  goTernmeoli  prerioni  In  the 
Teiolntlnn,  39lj — progreu  of  Ike  re> 
volBtioD  in,  40D. 

Aartuil  food,  ni^iBegt  for  the  me  of. 


^Mnc 


iered,  3S1. 


jlrtUtatda,  bii  pUuietariDi  , 
•renarloa,  188— hit  mode  of  loeunr- 
Ing  Ibe  apparent  diamelM-  of  Ibe  son, 
168 — property  on  nblck  logarilhmi 
were  foonded  known  lo  biin.  184. 

'''fyb  [Haro.  of),  Iniqailoi 
Ingt  low«u-Jhlm  "* 
chmncler,  >T4. 


AdiaMeu,  accoaat  of  Ibe,  443, 
■^•ia  Knot,  loppoied  too  Darrow  bj 
the  ■Dcleoti,  and  by  D' Anvil]  e, 
ISS. 
dtntuma,  aiKieat,  klitory  of,  173— 
different  wrilm  of  the  history  of, 
11^— what  nay  be  called  tfae  Kieoce 
of,  l7A~itate  of,  prerloui  to  the 
Alexudrian  icbMl,  ITT— tjttem  of 


PythagoiM,  ITS— Khnol  of  Aleian* 
dria,  191 — Bru  eatalagDe  of  ibe  itan 
altempled  by  Hipparchn),  185— orbil 
and  ntcUiletof  Urasu  ksown  to  the 
Japaoew,  240. 
Aurora  tontOt,  theory  of,  414. 

Bacon,  his  remarks  on  rmlom  and  Inoo- 


349. 
BalavUn  society  of  arts  and  sclciKe*, 

OSroK. 
Bedt,  his  merits  a*  a  raan  of  tcicnee, 

187— the  flni  who  began  to  traoilala 

the  Bible  into  Engtbh,  187. 
J9auM(Re*.  C),  his  Sermani  preached 

before  the  Uni^enily  of  Cambridge, 

933,348,347. 
BentAam  (Jeremy),  his  Plan  of  Parlla- 

menlary  Reform,  885,  315. 
Seppo,  a  Venetian  Story,  S?7 — aicribed 

<o  Lord  Byniii,  329. 
Biddalph  (Rer.  T.)  Striciurea  on  his  LeU 

ler  10  the  Ret.  F.  El  win,  451. 
BiogTOfks,  advantaget  of,  orer  history, 

38. 
Boa  conifHcfor,  account  of  aoe  bronght 

from  Borneo,  ITO. 
Beard  af  trade,  HM. 
BoKdkr  (J.  jiiD.),  ScleclPieces  inVerse 

and  Pro»e,  tT — account  of  him,  88, 
Boyd,  maiKicre  of  the  crew  of  the,  350. 
BuMoparte,  ioterrlew  with  bim,  1T2. 
Bmnuji  (Hiss),  remarks  on,  49. 
Bgrmt  (Lord),  barleaquc  imilollon   ^, 


OiMirfms,  S38. 

Cambridft,  BermoBi  preacbed  befbre  tbt 

Uaiienify  of,  S33— OH  the  Hjle  of 

preaching  (here,  335. 
CdmUoIi  in  New  Zealand,  356. 
CSUbKfi  (Dr.T.)  Funeral  Sermon  of  Ibe 
2o8 
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PriMCM  ClwrMte,  1, 10— Mrictam 
oahliiftk,8l. 

Ctarfa  I.  hb  MTor,  SM, 

Omlm  11.  bit  iBprmercMriMt  loward 
tke  Bcolch,  S54— ill  tad  (Uth,  SfiS. 

CI«rMt((PrinceM).CS'prai Wreath  tor 
herT«Mb,  b;  J.OwiUlMD  sad  o^n, 
wllb  •  Biscnpblcal  Menoir  by  J. 
Caotc— Biofiaphlcal  Mcawir  of  her 
paUte«iidf«l*»teLffB— FmwnlSer. 
MM  la  (be  TroB  Cbarcb,aMto*,b7 
T.  Ctal«Mn,  D.D^-a  Pm>  mi  h«r 
DeMb,  by  ifae  Ret.  R.  Keaned;,  1— 
fneikal  naeelioM  oa  bcT  death,  S~ 
— ecdoWt  related  of  Imt,  with  iliic- 
twct,  i,  T-^er  owa  hdlap  mb- 
laUed,  7,  8— JMT  ctancler,  »-ker 
death  a  fnat  sMral  Iom,  10->«  poli. 
(leal  Im,  16 — flHtfaer  aoecdatai  of 
ber,  18,  90— inpTspet  coodact  at 
•aae  ckarobei  an  fcei  foneral,  87. 

GUm,  jMnial  oribePracecdlacioftbe 
tale  EobaMj  ta,  140— matiTc  of  the 
enbaay,  IM.— Male  oT  tbe  tiade  to, 
Ul-Hiroaiid  af  qnarrel  oa  Ike  part 
of  the  Chlatae,  149--ol(jecli  of  the 
embawj,  143— penaoi  compoting  It, 
l44-«Tr)Tal  at  Chloa,  140— ccr- 
Bony  of  the  X*-f«t,  Md. — rrftual  of 
coBipllaaM  wMh  H  defeoded,  148, 
iw  reception  of  the  Dntch  taiMory, 
149  haaghtj  caadoel  of  the  tmperial 
coBmlMioaen  and  their  deputlet, 
7  loPekin,  161— the  am- 


IK-jofl 


ed^ 


tatioB,  168— character  of  the  OiIikw, 
(Hd. — a  Chloeie  annj  |oIdc  to  the 
aid  of  the  \epaaleiea«dDU  IheBrlt- 
lih,  IM— liebaTloai  to  the  itaipi  at 
Caoton,  16T— spirited  pauageBp  the 
riTCf,  166— difoiknal  of  the  aabaMa. 
dor.  leg. 


4IU.4V6. 

CbiMamltif,  ill  doclHae)  of  primaiy 
Importance,  334— effect!  of  baptino, 
343,  S4T— faith  aod  repentance  not 
*  .  Ike  Beritorioni  condition)  of  lalfa. 
lion,  S44_me  faitll,  iUd^— oooinal 
aad  real  dliUngalihed,  34S-jDrtli- 
catian  by  bilk,  S4T,  351— conflaed 
Tiewiof,  iqiBrlooi,  SSe,  3BS— its  In- 
irodBctienlatoBnciTlUicd  coontrle*, 
436,  461. 

Glxrcft  mlKlingif  ceatiniwiji,  4S0 — 
p<^li  In  dUpnle,  456 — prapriet; 
and  dutj  of  promoUnj  bImIodi,  465 
— oI(jecti(Ma  to  the  clMTch  aiiMloiiarj 
•ockty,*™    "■ -■   ••" 


orlgiD  and  proeeediigt  of  Ike  tedelj, 

4Tft. 
Ohrc*  •/  Eflattd,  ill  ImpoTlance  to 

tlwilMe,  9^— In  danger  from  wJthm, 

not  from  without,  334,  4TT— iti  mf- 

llfCDce  with  mpect  to  propa^iif 

CfcrlitianitT,  468. 
— ~of  Scotlud,  blalor;  of,  fron  tke 

rettoratiaa,  851. 

Sjrlan,  io  India,  485. 

Omreke*,  want  of,  apparent  at  the  fiiBf. 

nl  of  Ibe  Princesi  Cbarlotle,  21, 38, 
I  [Loid),a  rdlgiom  p> 


CbttttaU  icamlog,  advantaget  of,  SM. 
Oeomtdtt,  Unt  luppoaed  tbenoootabe 
ofthetidea,  181. 


CItTgy,  ihonld  not  hold  leT-oflcea,  35. 
Cinioral,   rmiarki  on   ail       ' 
Franklin 


bil   cnlog;  tt 


Ctngo,  country  of,  431 — people,  432— 
lupeniiilons  434— iriigion,  436. 

river,  lee  Maire. 

Contrmriy,  see  ttelifiau. 

Coctt  (J.),  Biofrsphlcal  Memoir  of  Ike 
Prlncen  Charlotte,  I,  5. 

Ctimtpolttan  liberality,  how  br  objec- 
tionable, 330. 

Cettttrd,  biB  History  of  AitronoDiy,  114. 

Crttd  proposed  by  Franklin,  404. 

CreaJur,  aoecdote  of  one,  398. 

CmatTlmd  (Rich.),  reoiarks  on,  45. 

CuMtom,  Bacon'i  mnnrks  on,  885. 

Cyrm,  llloitrationa  of  kit  ElpcditiOD, 
ISO— bib  track,  188. 

Batons,  n^roe*  of,  446. 
lyAmOU  detected  In  auneroiu  crron 
by  Rennel,  180. 

jrArUay,  lee  Bwway, 

Dacag,  Dioral  and  political,  intenal  most 


AuIicafiMU,  501. 

Datnt  not  a  uief^ll  doctrine,  3S6. 

JMomtre'i  History  of  Ancieol  Ailrono- 
my,  113. 

Damocraiy  origioaling  from  Ibe  Eogllik 
conalilutlon,  311. 

Drydtm,  hla  wrilinp  aeiUpd  Ibe  Dnlck, 
e4iwite. 

Dutdi,  tbeir  oriental  policy,  63 — Ibetr 
flrit  visit  to  India,  65— have  adopted 
the  Brill^  Improvements  in  Java,  IT 
— their  former  lygiesi  there,  80 — their 
Inlercowie  with  Japan,  SSB,  881. 

B^atorlk  rMtria),  her  Bamnston  awl 
Ormond,  3T>— sources  of  lier  superior- 
ity, SI,  63, 54-ber  defecfs,  56,51,58 
— rcmarkioaHaTTiDrtoo,59— oaOr- 
■D«iid,0O. 
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MiueaHcm,  TtguiM,  ainMaiftom,  S88. 
Uwntl.  ImportuKCofhlilai*  reipecl- 

fng  the  aXt  of  nlntci,  396. 
~  jpt,  NamtiTc  of  •  Jonric;  la,  41T, 


•ffi' 


BItttiimt,  ballut  aKDtiml  to  TrecdoB  oT, 

919. 
SIgcMdfv,  cooduclon  for,  Dot  [mplau, 

413. 
BOit  (Bcnry),  bii  Joaraal  of  the  Pro- 

ceedinfi  ot  the  late  Enbau j  to  China, 

140~-hii  dcKriptioD  of  Rio  Janeiro, 


coneillDDi  dnriDg  the 
-ooe  king  depowd 
r  elrctm),  S88 — Ihe  aation 
dlifrancbited  b;  Heur;  VI.  38»— 
what  degree  of  inOneoce  the  people 
BDcleDtl;  mjoyed  in  the  atstc,  890— 
the  itatate  of  Bearj  Itoied  lo  )b- 
creMc  their  ioBneace,  S91^«njoyed 
a  legal  and  limited  governaieDt  in  an- 
cient tima,  393— rendta  of  tke  Nor- 
man Coaqneat,  JMil.— DO  tubilanlial 
rrpreaen(ati*e  I^laUtion  preTioni  to 
Hcni7  IIL  89«--lbe  Hotue  of  Com- 
moni  af  little  weight  brfare  the  mc- 
cenion  of  the  Tndor  nunilj,  tMd.— 
OTlglD  and  progreu  at  the  parlia- 
ment, 396 — lepregentaliOD  of  lowns 
and  boroDghi,891— oarliberlieicoiit- 
menced  with  Edward  1. 898— ronada. 
lion  of  the  right  orinpeachment,  399 
^— grnnlh  oT  inUnence,  300— ita  im- 
portonce,  303.— Sm  Great  Brilain. 
Mralntkaui,  error  of,  133 — hi*  tuiro- 

ncnBT,  IBI. 
BuclU,  fail  ailrooinny,  180— Japanese 
modeordeaiooatralinghii  47th  prop, 
940. 


JUIA,  trae,  344— joitlflcatioD  bj,  S4T, 

351. 
F«>ulaiiyitem,S04. 
FieUimg,  remarki  on,  41. 
Jbjr  (Cbarlet  Jamei),  fate  of  biro  and 

hii  parly,  IB. 


XIV.  depicted  in 
view  of  the  rerolulion  in,  334— stale 
of  moral)  in,  SIS — state  of  criminal 
juriiprndciice,  683 — danger*  to  the 
Eogliih  In  freqiientlDg,  639. 
PrmkHK  (Dr.),  Memoin  of  hli  Life  and 
Wrillngi,  written  by  fainuelf  to  a  lale 
Period,  and  coutlmied  to  bii  Death 
by  hi*  Crandion,  William  Temple 
Franklin — hi«  ,  private  cMrcspondi 
race,  on  aiiMliaoeon,  lileiuy,  and 


polllkal  Snltleeb,  pablbbed  from  tite 
Originait,  by  the  laaie,  381-^MW  far 
bit  life  a  model  to  be  imitated,  388— 
why  theie  worlu  were  BOt  pnbliihed 
earlier,    INd.— Ihe    Britiih  nlniitr}- 


them,  383— ontllne  of  hi: 
blB  Hemaira  a  parallel  to  Ronuean'*  - 
ConfeMiniu,  390-~biidiuenati«l  on  ' 
liberty  and  necetsltj,  pleMiare  and 
pain,  39) — Ut  argument  to  prove  Ihat 
all  tblnnare  iwtpreordaUM!d,iHd.— 
PaorfficbanriAlawiwc,  S94— cele- 
bration of  bb  fuacnl,  401— 4il«  cha- 
racter la  a  irilgloat  view.  (Ml— 
creed  propoted  by  him,  404 — pro- 
poaa*  pnblic  praycn  to  God  For  hii 
aniitaiiM  in  fonalDg  a  c«DtlUatloa 
for  America,  406— bb  character  a*  a 
ltnleuDaii,4(l6— «i  a  manofacience, 
413 — and  ai  a  pri*a(e  man,  414. 

JVmcA,  loo  aiodctt  in  their  opIalM  of 
thcmMWn,  513. 

AoUu,  Trial  for  Ibe  AMauloatioo  off 
613— Account  nf  Ihe  mnrder,  5BS. 

Oarratt  (Wm.  Albln),  bli  Letter  to  the 

Rev.  W.  B.  Wblletiead,  45«. 
GenriRM  Bnl  tanght  that  the  moon  d^ 

rived  her  light  from  the  no,  186. 
Oewropjtjrof  Henidatat,l30 — ofXeao- 
phon,  )SS~  lalitiuleB  and  toDgilndct 
Introdoced  by   HipporchiN,  186— of 
Ptolemy,  190. 
OamuM,  their  coodact  of  alain,  ac- 
cording to  Tadlu,  28^— their  distti- 
bntian  of  land  accordiug  to  Cstar, 
Hid. 
CHiraUar,  Slt^lt  of,  9S. 
Oodvim  (Wo.)  Uandef  iile,  a  (ale,  108- 
hi*  Caleb  William,  108— other  noreb, 
100— bii  defecta,  110.  1 1». 
Ootownfn  (Capt.),  Narrailre  of  hia  Cap- 
tivity io  Japu,  335— occaiion  of  hit 
aeizore,  838. 
OrMt  Sr4(m'ii,daDgen  threateatnf  tt,  IS 
— Ihe  king  the  chief  Hinrce  of    ill 
lafety,  (Ui.— ill  only  availabk  de- 
fence, 34 — biitpry  of  Ihe  repreMnta- 
lion  of,  88S— remarka  on  the  cowtl- 
tnlion  of,  393— nerita  of  ihe  Beroln- 
lion,  308— inttneoce  of  the  crown, 
SOO— popalarlnflBence,305— advao- 
tagea  of  ila  preteot  gDvemment,  an 
— OBtioaallly,  a  vlrlne  in,  330.    See 
alio  Entlaadaai  ScoflOHl. 
OwfHum  (J.),  Cypres!  Wreath  for  the 
PriacesiChariotle,l. 

Happiiuu  not  tn  be  eitimaied  by  oat- 
»,10». 


BarrinfUn  and  Omond,  TrIm,  ST. 
Hnrj/Jvi.'),  hit  llnlCalloD  of  the  rigbt 

BIppanhui,  bli  knawWge  of  attrono- 
my,  185— Ihf  falh"  of  sclrnliflc  feo- 
craphy,  Bid.— fint  slleinpled  acata- 
fogue  of  the  ilan,  aid. 

tRitorg,  narnit<(p>  oF  control  porariri 
of  great  imporlBDCf  l<i,  849. 

Baiu  (W.)  remarks  od  his  trial,  1S,«S. 

AtPMcAmnf.fDOiidalion  of  the  right  of, 
S90. 

/wffa,  siKltD(;Chflitiao  chorclvti  there, 
483 — Scripture  readen  there  propo*- 
cd,  48T — account  of  a  convert  from 
HotmrnmedaDlini,  498— mlMiont  to, 
49t,493. 

Itiiaitrf,  advanlage  of,  993. 

jHaavaHBn,  Bacoo'i  remark!  on,88S, 

Jmf*k,  Kainill»e  of  Capl.  Golownin'i 
Captivity  in.  and  Cnpt.  Rlkord'* 
Voyagn  ta,8«5 — old  acconnli  nf,Vi9 
—their  trratmrnt  of  hgreignen  differ- 
cnl  aldlffprFDl  periods,  jMdL^aoie 
of  iWi,  8eT-Jap»nrte  ihlpwreciied 
nn  Ihe  Aleatian  Ulandi,  889 — Ihrie 
KM  home,  830 — another  Runian  voy- 

Zto,  IHd. — oatngn  comnittcd  by 
Ruulaoi,  esi-^ome  of  iheKn- 
rile  iilandi depeodani  on,  vl.ited  by 
the  RuNiant,  IM.— abject  itale  in 
(rhicb  the  Karileie  are  kept,  831! — 
conduct  Inward  the  Raniana,  833 — 
ulie  a  party  of  them,  835— conduct 
laward  their  priioners,  836 — iheir 
klDdbeartedaag,  836,  S3T— altrmptf 
lo  ncquire  knowledge  from  the  Rni- 
liana,  839— their  matheroalicai  know- 
ledge. 840— Ihfir  trifling  and  minute 
Inqnlrin,  840,  846— inMnity  of  one 
of  Ihe  Rnialan  olflcera,  841— Ihe  Rni- 
liana  attempt  lo  ncape,  848— they 
aro  ael  at  liberty,  843— letter  of  con- 
gmtulalioD  (o  ihem,  iUd. — character 
of  the  Japanese,  844— tbefr  aienion 
to  Chriatiaiij,  iKd— apparent  eom- 
foTlablenna  of  (heir  condition,  845 
— ftraage  medical  maxim,  846 — the 
poomt  people  read  and  write,  itid. — 
fiiBdnes*  for  rcodiog,  ih'ii. — despotism 
of  the  government,  SM. 
Jbm,  bitiorj  of,  SI— ita  popnlalioo,  63 
— tbcTaprebane  of  the  ancienti,  60 
— Bcearste  larrey  of,  67— not  ao  un- 
hnllby  aa  loppoied,  69 — improve- 
mast  of  the  condition  of  ilavesihere. 
71 — soil  and  produciloni,  74 — vil- 
lage, 75— British  improTemenli  sane- 
boped  bj  tkt  Datch,  17— cbanwter  of 


Ihe  natWet,  79— nltgton,  79— fomet 
Dutch  goTernueDt,  SO — policy  of  re- 
itoring  It  to  ibe  Dntch,  81— iHar- 
rectioDs  there,  84. 

J«iaa,  lee  Ntgtr. 

Jqu^  (M.),  bis  Eisayi  on  the  Haoaen 
and  UsBiges  of  France,  Hi. 

Jnisia  ainking  into  oUiiion,  14. 

KtmuJtif  (Rev.  R.),  poem  on  (be  dcatl 
of  the  Princeu  C^rlolte,  1,35. 

XirUM  (3amrs^,  tiia  Secret  and  Trw 
Historj  of  die  Church  of  Scotland, 
849— account  of  him,  851. 

island  distiaetrroKTci- 


EimU  islands,  eipedidoD  of  the  Rw- 
sians  to  suney,  831 — abject  itsleia 
which  the  peopleare  kept  by  Ike  Ja- 
panese, 838. 

I^tg  (        )>  'emarks  on  his  Hlatorj  if^ 

Scotland,  868. 
I^si  that  have  no  outlet  are  mit,  4!S. 
Lmgiugf,  on  tbe  study  of,  394. 
i;aSHlsribiB(EaTlof),hls  proceedings  la 

Scotland,  861— his  maderation,  864 

becomes  mure  violent,  865. 
Latt,  nn  aducation  for  Ihe  profenian  of, 

tf9— iualaoce  of   one  impassible   to 

obey,  861. 
Ltdaioo,  In  South  Africa,  44T. 
Lcgk  (Thomas),  hit  journey  In  Egypt, 

417,448. 
LcmcAsm  (Great),  kindness  of  tbepeopla 

of,  185. 
Leaiii't  Monk,  40. 

Ltgdtn  (Dr.  John)  bis  Aceoant  of  Dis- 
coveries and  Traveli  in  Afiica,  417. 
LagarUltmt,  properly,  on  whicb  they 

were  founded,  known  to  Archimedei, 

184. 
Lulmt  (De)  deduees  oar  canatilMiM 

from  Ibe  Iforman  conquest,  893. 
Z,D^),  81,83. 

afLtod  (Jobo),  his  Narrallve  of  a  Toy- 
age  in  H.  M.S.  AlcetieloIheTdlow 
Sea,  140,  185. 

Mmdemllt,  a  Tale  of  ihe  Seventeenth 
Century  in  Pngland,  108. 

j(faatDn(HadaniE),  Memoirs  of,  518,  5S1 
—accnnnt  of  her  rood  net,  586,  536. 

JfeiUdH,  strange  maxim  of  the  Japa»> 
ne,84e. 

Kelaph^iic;  advantages  of  the  study  of, 

Uiddittan  (Earl  of),  bli  conduct  hi  Scot- 

land,  855. 
J(lM<r>narir  seltlempnt  at  New  Zealand, 
(JnloMtrH     "" 

,oogk 


lo  the  South  S»  iilandi  iinproperl; 
cDDducipd,  461— miuloDar;  insllln- 
tiad  It  Berlin,  4SS—  char&cler  of  a 
(rue  mii-ionarj,  485 — npcnlnp  for 
miuiaiii  la  the  East,  4S8— Danish  at 
Tranqaebar,  49! — promiiiDg  sppear- 

Jfi^ca  isUnilB,  terrible  eruption  of  a 

volcano  Ihrrr,  68. 
Jr«st/M  (Simon  it),  f»(h«T  of  the  re> 

preBFnlnliTe  ststrm,  SIT, 
Mmlacla,  hh  Hiitorr  of  AatroDomTi 

114. 
ifVflN,   trne  loDrce  of  her  light   Gnt 

tangtal  byGeminni,  186 — coi^ecliired 

to  be  the  ranie  of  the  lidei  b;  Cleo- 

mnlet,  187. 
Murrai  (Hii|!h\  hit  accnnnl  of  ditco- 

co*eri«  and  Iravels  in  Aftica,  411, 

4i3. 


Natimat  Socielr,  iti  good  efvcli,  31. 
SaUmaUts  n  vlrliie,  330,  381. 
JVofiiiiu  diSrr  cliaraclrrhlicBlly,  SIS. 
NIcMalai  John  Liddiard),  liiiVavBi<4ta 

New  Zealand,  333. 
Kifo-,  it>  ronrtr,  411,  492-~probabl7 

(he  tune  with  the  Zaire,  4SS. 
irntl-mrtHttg,  3S,  110,  113. 
Naiia,  coloual  Halnn  lu,  449. 

OI4StU  (T.  H.B.),  hli  ReprrMDtative 
Hillary  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  RirlieBl  Period,  t£8S— far- 
ther exlrarti  From  hii  work,  3S3. 

OfiWm,  public  Mate  of,  in  tbii  conit- 
Irj,  B. 

OHgltiai  tin,  doctrine  of,  339. 

OlakeiU,  a  native  of,  Milled  in  New 
Zealand,  378 — prvgren  of  Ctariiliao- 
ily  Iberc,  467. 

pMrlimuai,  ili  origin  and  pmgrem, 
S66 — represpDtadnn  of  towni  and 
baronghf,  8>r)— fanndalliin  of  the 
right  of  iiapenchoMnt,  899 — growth 
ofinflnence,  300 — imporlaree  of  Ihia, 
903 — what  reprnrnlHllon  really  ii, 
SOS — nniiertal  laffraije  considered, 
310 — mixture  of  Aire  poneri  Id, 
815— ballot  cMenlial  la  freedom  of 
election,  SIB — remarki  on  Ibe  re- 
prcwnlMioB  of  America,  380— mlh 
chief*  of  Banna)  election!,  331 — trf. 
ennisl,   fMd.— teptMuial,   38!— an- 


ParUem4Htary  Befonn,  Plan  of,  885, 

810,  SIS — nnmcToai  decrees  of,  SIS, 

Patcal,  hi)  notion  of  reaUeuncaa,   105 


419. 

Pevplt,  bow  far  of  iDflucnce  in  the 
■tale  ID  ancient  timet,  890— their 
gradoalacquiiilion  of  power,  !95~ 
ihelr  Inflnence  oppoied  to  tbat  of  the 
crown,  305— the  H>nrce  of  power, 
801. 
FlUuis  of  Xennpbon,  the  Aiara,  ISA 
PkUadilpMa,  fonndBtionof  the  noivei- 

■ity  of,  397. 
Physaa  of  XcDophon,  the  Odolne,  I8S, 
put  (Wra.),  remark  od  bli  character, 

3*6. 
Planetarium  inicnied  by  Archimedei, 

les. 

Plaiuli,   five  known  tn  Entuthenn, 

177. 
Poitry,  preient  rtyle  of,  SOS. 
P»rtjigu4te,  their  ant  iiterconne  with 

Japan,  887- why  eipelied,  Itid. 
Prayer,  general  preTalence  of,  391. 
Freardiiuaion,     ualTcnal,      argument 

Bgninal,  391. 
Prai^riant,  English,  more  true  to  the 

King,  than  truited   by   him,  874— 

■niirepreKnlalloni  of  them,  8TS, 
Princee,  lesson  to,  4 — nccrxily  of  good 


n  intended 


I,  10. 

ProjjitctHj  and  Specimen  of 
National  Work,  500. 

Peyme  (George),  hli  Replj 


Ploltmg,  bii  merits,  189— his  geogr»- 

phy,  190. 
PsthagoToi,   hi*  utroiMMntcal  syKea, 

lie. 

Quaytn,  aoecdole  of  one,  396— lalTO 
for  allowing  (he  purchHc  of  giin- 
powder,  891. 

QuiiiJNf,  remarks  on,  SS7> 

Radctijft  (Mm.),  her  romnnces,  48. 

Ra^  (Sir  Tbomai  Stamford),  bli  His- 
tory oF  JaTa,  61. 

Ralph  (James),  nnpcdote  of,  390. 

Reform,  Bncoii'i  ienlimeirts  nn,  885— 
iiable  ti>  be  brooght  into  unmerited 
disgrace  by  zealots  for,  886— what 
demanded  by  the  times,  387. 

Rdchard,  his  geography  of  Africa,  4SS. 

Rtttgion  doft  not  lend  to  melancholy, 
1(IS — why  sometimes  accompanied  by 
it,  103— different   rellglooi  chame> 


tert,  104,  105,  lOS— tu  doelrlDM  of 
hnportance,  334 — contiOTmjr  to  > 
MTlaia  poiDt  dnl  lo  be  aroided,  iiid. 
— bdl  toe  pnlpll  an  Pmproprr  (tlace 
fbr  It,  335 — (hoBgta  lanielLiiira  oe- 
Mtauj  tbere,  3ST-~«ii<>ni  on  coairo- 
TCTtM  polnla,  398 — caoH 
ibe  waat  of  a  donloaoi  i 


Jkhgfm  citabliitiRitDts  aeccMiry,  13. 

Mennil  ( Jamn),  DlmtratioDi  of  ihe  El- 
redltiiHi  of  Cyrni,  ISO— liU  Geojira- 
inpbit*!  Sjriten  of  HcTodotm,  itid, 
correclloni  at,  188,  130,  13).  134, 
ISO— bli  acconnt  of  Uic  cbaasc  Ibc 
Qi«ek>  naie  in  llwlr  order  of  nuch, 
137. 

Snliwmg,  prneat  coone  of,  SOI, 

XtciaTdian,  Urtanrtt  ao,  40, 

Jtft>rd(CBpI.),  Accoinl  ofbli  Vojani 
lo  Japan,  S2S,  849. 

JIthy  (Jamct),  LoM  of  tbcAauricao  Brig 
Comnerce  od  Ibe  CoaM  cl  Africa, 
410,  4e». 

MIetn,  ibrir  nlodtj  dcpcadt  cmtiv 
00  ihelT  DBU,  4S4. 

Jtti  Rcy,  19S. 

JCamamx;  ancient,  htlhhl  pictarci  ftf 
nannen,  3»— FKndi,  30. 

JIiukJ{[  James), hli  Accoonl  of  the  Mar- 
der  of  ArcbbMup  Sbarp,  84S. 

Mnuim  aiiempt  >•  ialerconne  with 
Japan,ee>-«  Kcoad  allempl.SSO— 
fhcir  flulrageom  caodacl,  iUI — pro- 
ceed In  tanty  Ibe  ■outbem  Kurlle 
Uandi,  INdL— their  IntercoDne  with 
the  JapancM,  89S — a  po'^y  made 
priioncro,  tab — aKempI  to  etcape, 
248— Ibeir  incHnatmo  to  eolarge  the 
■pbere  of  their  power,  S41. 

Saerl/Utt,  hnmao.  In  Afkica,  444. 

SwooK"  "lit  Miilf  reconciled  to  dTitia- 
ed  life,  371,  3t8. 

Saxt-CohBttrg  (Prince  Leopold  of),  hb 

'    character,  10. 

Seathad,  hlilory  oF  ibe  eharch  from  the 
Rertoration,  SSI — iu  itaie  at  thai 
time,  S58 — parlsbei  and  cbnrch  go- 
venimenl,  S53— Joy  there  al  Ibe  Re- 
■laralion,  EM  —  improper  candoct 
of  Cbarin  IL  toward,  ibid, — trial  of 
Arpryle,  e56~BC[  of  «ne»,  857— pro- 
ttttcn  andrevalnlioaen  ,a58-«t  tem  pt 
lo  etlubllth  episcopacy,  S59— Sec- 
tion of  the  miDlilen,  860— nnooj- 
aiwe  of  theepluopaliani,  960— ri>e 
of  field  coovenliclet,  961— 4pprc»- 
dM  by  Ihe  MtMietj,  2W    court  of 


Penlland  hllli,  963— HlUgaliao  of 
the  peraecntloD,  964,  266— 4ti  Sw- 
toBtinE     (late,     965— remark)     oa 
Lafsf's    Hiitor7,    868— Mardei    af 
Abp.   Sharp,  371— MBdHct   of  the 
Siaarti    toward,    716—  Bee   Qn^ 
BrUabn. 
Scatt  (Walter),  bis  Rob  Roy,  198. 
Stripttnv,  It*  Mthtntlciiy  al  lacked  on 
gronnu  Dol    allowed  lo   have  aiy 
weIgM  afalut  probne  hltlory,  IW 
— (tadoclriDetDot  to  be  followed  oat 
too    tax,   336 — important    Elhiopic 
maBDiicripi,  too. 
8tlfi^dlK^Uiolt  oot  >  model  for  exduiTe 

imilalion,  388. 
StOcirk  (Utrd),  hli  remark)  on  Ibc  l«- 

preientWloD  of  Amerleaj^SSO. 
Mvp  (Abp.),  marder  of,  971, 
Simra  (Charlo  Klrkpalrick^  bU  Hit. 
tory  of  tbe  Chorcb  of  Sroiliuid,  h>y 
Klrkton,aiid  Morderof  Abp.Slmrp, 
hj  Rnuell,  edited  from  their  HW. 
949— striclnrci  on  bis  worlt,  tIS. 
aiar|w(Rei.  Wni.),  hii  Sermou)  preack. 
ed   twtbre    Ihe  Uoitenily   of  Cam- 
bridge, 333— tbeir  sQtijecu,  937. 
Sfaieon  (ReT.  C.},  bii  Sermon  preached 
before  the  U^Tenity  of  Cambridge, 
333,344,300, 
Sim  considered,  340^ 
Slanu,  Britiib  tawi  respecting,  in  Jaia, 
71 — Btrocioni  dealiogi  in,  79 — iliU 
collected  for  tale  in  Africa,  419, 437, 
407. 
SmaU  (Dr,  Robert),  bli  work  u  the 

hlitory  of  aitroDomy,  IT4. 
SmUk    (Adam),  hk  erron«oM  maxim 

mpecling  rcHgion,  38, 
SaulMt,  reoarki  on,  41. 
Sfdttltt,  new,  alwajs  exposed  to  op- 
position and  n^eel,  477. 
iotitty,  Chorcb  Miisionary,  Its  origia 
and  pn^ess,  470 — olyeclicnu  mMe 
to  it,  4T8— theM  amwcrcd,  iNA^-iU 
presfBi  slate,  4OT. 
BacUIji  tor  promoting  Cbrislian  Kaow- 

ledge,  474. 
SocMy    for  propagallng  tbe  Goqwt  ia 

foreign  Parts,  478. 
Spauer,  d^racter  of  bii  slanta,  898. 
Sloel    (Mad.  de),  her  recaaiks  on  ■!• 
dicnie  ai  tbe  aoiiliary  of  vice,  3E0, 
830. 
SIsri,  first  cntalogoe  of,  Bttcnplcd  by 

Bipparchus,  185. 
Slattt,  Bacoa't  remBrk*  aa  trying  ez- 

perlmenti  In,  886. 
StHmtM,  ibdr  coadact  to  tbe  Scotch, 
SH,  901,976. 


M„..u.,Coo^Ic 


Frsnklm'i  methnd  of  iDpraTin^,  386. 
3n6Kripliaiu,  FraokliD't  pUo  of  wliclt- 

iDc,  408. 
Tafrobaite,  not  Oyloa,  bat  Jan,  6& 
nwrMi  (MoaDt),  rldn  pualle)  to,  IS4 

— paiMier,  1S4,  ISS. 
Tkcorji,  Iti  l^ittaUie  coiuieiiaD  nilh 

eipciimcDU,  114. 
Tloauu  (Rer,  JotUli),  hli  Addrcn  (a 

■he  MecliDjt  at  Balk,  and  ProlMt,  4A0 

— aiuweri  (o  sad  defence*  of,  450,451 

— {iii  PrDteitTeniBed,459. 
Tk»b,  Iba  aankc  wllh  Shetland,  191. 
TUtt  fini  lappoaed  by  Clentedci  to 

be  OMwd  by  tbe  mooo,  187. 
r«nti)e(M,  accaantaftbecilyof,  440, 
Titdm  <Capt.  J.  K.),  hU  Expedillan  to 

czplon  tbt  EItw  Zaire,  416, 418. 

Vinctat  (Dr.),  bli  geouaphj  of  Xeno- 
pbon  compared  wltb  Rennel't,  1ST. 

fslcnu,  tremendoH*  eraption  of  one  in 
the  East  ladies,  68, 

Flpftofre,  ranaiki  on  bii  Candide,  3S9 
—character  of,  531. 

T»yaga  and  trarels,  roaarlu  on  oarTs- 
tlm  of,  SM — muchleb  of  impredcDce 
in  (bote  wbn  vitit  vncliillied  iilaadi, 
SS&. 

ITar,  allention  in  tbc  conduct  of,  SOO. 
Wattauh,  city  of.  In  Africa,  430. 
fPsfiII>r,hii  hiftorjof  aitroDomj,  114, 
trkittUcruft  (W.  and  R.),  ProspectBi 

Rod  Specimen  of  aa  inleiidedNalioBal 

Work,  500. 
WUiaitad  (Hcv,  W.  B^ly),  hts  Letter 

lo  the  Rer.  UWlUon,  450— Utter  to 

bim,  450. 


EX.  £65 

HtMionary  Sockty,  4S0— Rcf  liet  *to 

liim,  450, 410. 
Wiiiuarl,  hit   voik    an  historical  i*. 
'  loance,  SIS. 
WitltaaetnwU,  S89,  S91. 
Werit,  confusion  of  Ideal  frnm  diCsr- 

ent  umi  of,  239. 

Xmofktm,  illottnitioni  of  hli  accAont 
of  the  expedition  of  Cjroi,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  (ireeki,  180— bU  Aa^ 
baiii  the  moit  antbcDtic  prefane  hif 
lory  we  have,  UO. 

TObrn  Sf,  Toyage  lo  the,  165. 

Zair«[River)  NarratlTc  of  an  Eiped). 
tlan  lo  explore,  418,  418— (be  river 
detcrlbed,  4S0. 

Ssnlmul  (New),  Fojage  to,  3&3— a  dim. 
gutrate  appointed  there,  3&5 — mfa- 
lianary  colony  there,  3H,  SSS.  4H— 
■aotlre  of  the  caanlbalita  of  the  a^ 
tlTei,3I>6 — rcTenge  their  ruling  prin- 
ciple, SSI— autncre  of  the  crew  of 
the  Boyd,  358— this  reven(ed  on  aa 
Innocent  tribe,  360— three  of  (ba 
chief!  described,  360, 361— JnsidimH 
atleaipt  of  a  Bniopean  to  set  the 
New  Zealanden  acainit  ibe  nission- 
ariet,  368— dcsciiptloD  of  the  aative*, 
361— different  danes  of  the  people, 
865— the  woiaea  Imied  like  llaTe^ 
966  saerifite  thenuelTCs  at  the  fa. 
neral  of  Ibeir  hnsbandt,  iUi,—A^t 
cbaiacter,  361  —  prodnce  of  (ba 
iBlaadj,  Slfr-tchooli  there,  311 — 
Otahellean  letllcd  there,  378— bnlld- 
Ingfor  iheniuianaria,  373 — biatory 
ofDaaterra,  a  chief,  374— first  MaUoc 
ofbrcad  there,  311. 


END  OF  TOLUHE  XI. 
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